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ON  MR.  MILL’S  “  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA.” 

No.  III. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Mill  should  have  reposed  with  such  unhesitating  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  vulgar  notion,  that  the  division  of  Hindustan  into  castes  is  an 
unyielding  and  fixed  barrier  to  the  moral  and  social  progress  of  its  population, 
whilst  he  admits  that,  long  after  the  original  institution,  the  descendants  of  the 
mixed  or  impure  classes  became  so  numerous,  as  to  render  a  new  distribution 
necessary.  But  he  assures  us  that  here  it  has  rested,  and  that  it  is  incapable 
of  making  any  further  advances.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  has  not  rested 
there.  Had  Mr.  Mill  been  thrown  amongst  the  people,  whose  civil  condition 
he  has  undertaken  minutely  to  describe,  he  would  nowhere  have  recognized 
those  broad  colours  of  separation  by  which  he  supposes  them  to  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  ;  but  he  would  have  witnessed,  as  in  other  human  associations,  a  large 
community  of  mankind,  not  divided  into  distinct  tribes  or  insulated  by  impas¬ 
sable  limitations,  but  blended  by  the  great  social  law  of  the  universe  into  one 
harmonious  assimilation.  He  would  be  somewhat  puzzled,  indeed,  to  find  out 
his  Cshatryas  and  his  Vaisyas;  and  his  sympathies  for  the  poor  degraded 
Sudras,  whose  lot  he  is  perpetually  bewailing  (many  of  them  are  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prosperous*  of  the  inhabitants  of  India)  would  soon  die  away  for 
want  of  excitement.  Probably,  had  he  expostulated  with  one  of  this  condi¬ 
tion,  on  his  tame  submission  to  the  miseries  and  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him, 
he  would  have  received  an  answer  like  that  of  the  needy  knife-grinder  to  the 
philosopher  in  the  Anti- Jacobin,  who  endeavoured,  to  such  little  purpose,  to 
stir  the  poor  fellow  up  t6  a  sense  of  the  calamities  which  had  never  visited 
him. 

One  fact,  however,  will  decide  the  question.  Mr.  Colebrooke,f  an  autho- 
tity  upon  these  subjects  from  whom  there  is  hardly  any  appeal,  citing  the 
Jatimala ,  or  “  garland  of  classes,”  (a  text  judiciously  selected  by  that  able 

orientalist 

*  In  the  ancient  periods  of  Brahminical  ascendancy,  it  is  recorded  that  whole  dynasties  of  Sudras 
were  kings. 

f  Enumeration  of  Indian  Classes ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  64. 
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orientalist  because  it  corresponds  with  the  received  usages  and  existing  opinions 
of  Hindustan,  whereas  the  ordinances  of  Menu  and  the  great  D’herma  purand, 
are  wholly  inapplicable  to  its  present  condition),  states  the  number  of  classes 
springing  from  the  intercourse  of  a  man  of  an  inferior  with  a  woman  of  a 
superior  class  to  be  forty-two.  If  to  these  be  added  those  which  must 
have  been  generated  in  the  inverse  order,  of  male  intercourse  with  females  of 
a  lower  class,  it  is  obvious  that  these  descents  must  have  been  amply  sufficient 
for  all  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  labour  required  in  the  most 
complex  condition  of  society.  The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Colebrooke 
arrived  is  thus  stated ;  and  it  may  serve  to  correct  the  notions  concerning  the 
fourfold  division  of  caste  in  India,  which  philosophers,  who  speculate  upon 
that  country  in  the  retirement  of  their  closets,  are  so  prone  to  imbibe. 
“  Hence  it  appears  ”  (he  had  been  enumerating  many  of  the  subdivisions  and 
distinctions  of  the  mixed  class)  “  that  almost  every  occupation,  though  it  be 
regularly  the  profession  of  a  particular  class,  is  open  to  other  classes ;  and 
that  the  limitations,  far  from  being  rigorous,  do  in  fact  reserve  only  one  pecu¬ 
liar  profession,  that  of  the  brahmana,  which  consists  in  teaching  the  Veda,  and 
officiating  at  religious  ceremonies.”  Mr.  Colebrooke  also  intimates  a  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  distinctions  mentioned  in  the  treatise  which 
he  cites  are  fanciful,  and  many  of  them  terms  for  professions,  rather  than 
classes,  denoting  companies  of  artisans  rather  than  distinct  races.  For  the 
distinction  of  races  is  important  only  in  the  regulation  of  marriages ;  Hindu 
marriages  being  regulated  according  to  certain  fixed  rules  of  genealogy,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  first  marriage  of  the  eldest  son.  It  appears  then  that,  in  fact, 
the  population  of  Hindustan  constitutes  a  modification  of  society,  whose 
rules,  though  restrictive  of  marriages  within  certain  prohibited  degrees,  still 
admit  as  wide  a  latitude  of  intermixture  as  prevails  amongst  the  several 
branches  of  European  aristocracy,  and  open,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  people,  the  unfettered  choice!  of 
all  the  employments  which  minister  to  the  diversified  necessities  of  mankind, 
and  excite  and  reward  the  endless  exercises  of  theii  labour  and  invention. 
Yet  Mr.  Mill  has  fixed  upon  the  sera  of  the  Boorunsunker,  or  the  division  of 
the  mixed  castes,  as  the  eternal  boundary  of  Hindu  improvement,  the  final 
barrier,  and  the  ultima  Thule,  beyond  which  Hindustan  is  not  fated  to  ad¬ 
vance;  whereas  every  personal  observer  must  have  perceived,  that  it  has  ad¬ 
vanced  ages  ago  far  beyond  that  imaginary  limit. 

But  the  degrading  and  uncivilizing  influences  of  the  Hindu  religion  are  stre¬ 
nuously  insisted  on  by  the  historian  of  British  India  as  the  unfailing  and  per¬ 
manent  cause  of  the  moral  and  civil  depravation  of  Hindustan.  The  position, 
however,  is  so  vaguely  stated,  as  to  be  scarcely  susceptible  of  direct  confuta¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  is  not  built  upon  facts,  the  truth  of  which  might  be  discussed,  and 
the  correctness  or  unsoundness  of  the  opinion  estimated  by  referring  to  them  ; 
but  by  that  peremptory  and  unqualified  assertion,  which  is  the  most  efficacious 
weapon  to  be  found  in  the  Bentham  armoury.  So  indiscriminate  is  his  war¬ 
fare  against  the  religious  institutions  of  the  people  of  India,  that  it  blinds  him 
to  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  accusing  those  institutions  of  inculcating  princi¬ 
ples  that  are  deemed  criminal  by  other  nations,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
of  admitting  the  purity  of  their  ethical  doctrines ;  and  this  admission  he  in¬ 
stantly  qualifies,  by  asserting  that  the  most  barbarous  superstitions  of  mankind 
have  contained  a  considerable  admixture  of  sound  and  useful  morality: 

Quo  nodo  tcneam  mutant em  Prolea  vultus  ? 
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A  reasoner  of  this  description  may  defy  refutation.  The  truth  is,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  most  refined  system  of  theology  necessarily  imparts 
the  correctest  moral  habitudes,  or  that  the  most  grovelling  superstition  gene¬ 
rates  viciousness  and  impurity  of  conduct  :  the  things  are  more  widely  dis¬ 
joined  than  is  dreamed  of  in  Mr.  Mill’s  philosophy.  The  theology  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  her  most  enlightened  period,  seems  to  have  had  no  marked  or  per¬ 
ceptible  influence  on  Greek  manners.  Nor  did  any  religion  ever  6xist,  of 
which  there  is  a  record  or  tradition  in  the  long  story  of  the  world,  whatever 
sway  its  ceremonial  injunctions  might  have  exerted  over  the  minds  of  those 
who  believed  it,  that  professedly  set  them  loose  from  the  yoke  of  manners, 
and  the  discipline  of  moral  duty ;  and  were  it  possible  to  imagine  a  religious 
system  erected,  which  should  contain  positive  injunctions  against  virtue,  and 
hold  out  actual  encouragements  to  wrong,  those  injunctions  and  encourage¬ 
ments  would  be  equally  inoperative,  and  their  mischief  wholly  counteracted  by 
laws  of  higher  and  anterior  obligation.  Man,  wherever  he  exists,  acts  from 
adequate  motives,  furnished  by  the  circumstances  that  surround  him  ;  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  self-conservation,  the  love  of  property,  and  the  social  charities  that 
arise  from  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  towards  others.  Has  Mr.  Mill, 
too,  forgotten,  that  it  is  one  of  his  most  prominent  charges  against  the  Hindu 
religion,  that  it  is  purely  ceremonial?*  A  religion  chiefly  and  essentially  cere¬ 
monial,  can  have  but  a  faint  influence  on  the  mind  or  character.  When  the 
daily  round  of  the  external  forms  is  completed,  the  votary  is  absolved  from  all 
further  religious  reflection,  and  he  returns  to  the  ordinary  duties  and  oceupar 
tions  of  life,  which  continue  to  engage  him  till  the  stated  hour  of  his  penance 
or  his  devotion  recurs.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Mill  is  correct  in  attributing  criminal 
and  immoral  principles  to  the  religion  of  India,  it  is  obvious  that  those  princi¬ 
ples,  even  if  inculcated  by  positive  precept,  would  be  wholly  inefficient,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  be  overpowered  by  motives  of  paramount  efficacy  in  human 
affairs ;  and  if  his  assertion  is  to  be  admitted,  that  the  Hindu  superstition  is 
purely  ceremonial,  its  unfavourable  influence  on  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  mankind  may  be  confidently  denied,  from  all  that  history  or  observation  has 
yet  supplied  us  of  the  effects  produced  by  those  religions  which  consist 
chiefly  of  ceremonial  observances.  Besides,  Mr.  Mill’s  position,  that  the 
Hindu  moral  character  is  corrupted  by  their  religious  system,  has  consequences 
legitimately  flowing  from  it  which  perhaps  he  did  not  contemplate.  Would  it 
not  authorize  some  modern  Porphyry  to  object  the  vices,  the  crimes,  the  licen¬ 
tiousness,  the  whole  tribe  of  offences,  which  have  not  even  a  name  in  India, 
but  which  prevail  in  the  most  enlightened  of  Christian  countries,  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity?  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Mill,  this 
would  be  fair  reasoning.  Upon  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  of  true 
philosophy,  it  would  be  a  more  legitimate  inference,  that  the  most  depraved 
superstitions  do  not  efface  the  moral  qualities,  nor  repeal  the  social  duties 
that  are  necessary  to  the  existence  and  conservation  of  the  human  race ;  and 
that  the  most  corrupt  and  depraved  communities  may  profess  the  purest  and 
most  refined  of  religions.  fqamsq  indj  yd  iud 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mill  makes  some  show  of  authorities  for  his  theory  of 
the  moral  depravity  of  the  Hindus.  But  what  are  his  authorities  ?  It  is 
remarkable,  that  they  are  the  same  authorities  whom  he  has  so  peremptorily 
discredited  in  his  preface, j'  as  the  most  imperfect  channels  through  which  infor¬ 
mation 

*  Ili&t.  British  India,  yol.  i. 

t  Ibid.,  Preface. 
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mation  relative  to  India  can  be  imparted,  namely,  those  persons  who  have 
resided  there  in  civil  or  other  capacities,  and  to  whom  he  imputes  a  vision  so 
characteristically  contracted,  from  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  as  to  render 
them  unsafe  testimonies  to  the  habits  or  moral  condition  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  resided.  To  be  sure,  it  savours  somewhat  of  a  dubious  policy, 
that  the  historian  of  British  India  should,  in  limine ,  have  raised  up  doubts  to 
disqualify  the  only  witnesses  on  whom  he  could  rely.  For,  with  ail  due  defe¬ 
rence  to  Mr.  Mill’s  maxim,  that  persons  who  have  never  been  in  the  country 
are  best  qualified  to  compose  a  history  of  India;  according  to  our  plain  habits 
of  thinking,  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  the  historian  can  derive  his  materials 
from  no  other  source  than  the  observations  of  those  who  have  been  actual 
residents  there.  Dismissing,  howrever,  that  extraordinary  assertion,  as  the 
merely  sportive  paradox  of  an  ingenious  mind,  the  canon  which  he  lays  down 
for  the  correct  discharge  of  the  historical  function — that  he  who,  not  having 
been  a  percipient  witness  in  India,  undertakes  to  digest  an  Indian  history,  is 
bound  to  compare,  to  weigh,  and  balance  with  judicial  nicety,  the  conflicting 
or  varying  testimonies  of  those  who  report  what  has  fallen  under  their  personal 
observation,  and  to  deduce  by  such  a  process  the  inference  most  accordant 
with  probability  and  reason — that  canon  is  of  indispensable  obligation.  Has 
Mr.  Mill  abided  by  it;  or  rather,  has  he  not  arbitrarily  absolved  himself  from 
it  through  every  part  of  his  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  which  may  be  termed 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  whole  race  of  Hindustan  ?  Is  not  his  moral 
portraiture  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  Hindu  society  exclusively  taken  from 
those  writers  who  have  maintained  that  specific  hypothesis  ?  Where  shall  we 
find  in  those  chapters  the  slightest  symptom  of  that  judicial  comparison  of 
opposite  or  contending  evidence,  to  which  Mr.  Mill  advances  such  lofty  pre¬ 
tensions  ?  Dubois,  Buchanan,  Tennant,  Tytler,  Paolino  di  San  Bartolemeo, 
have  chiefly  supplied  him  with  the  materials  out  of  which  he  has  constructed 
the  Hindu  character.  Of  the  host  of  witnesses,  though  endued  with  long 
experience  and  unquestioned  sagacity,  who  have  borne  an  opposite  attestation, 
you  hear  not  a  word.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  when 
these,  his  own  selected  witnesses,  incidently  bear  testimony  that  is  favourable 
to  the  Hindus  (testimony  of  the  strongest  kind,  since  it  is  for  the  most  part 
reluctantly  given,  and  is  at  variance  with  their  own  preconceptions),  that  tes¬ 
timony  is  invariably  suppressed.  An  instance  or  two  of  this  disingenuity  shall 
be  produced. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  savage  and  unenlightened  manners,  the  vices  of 
inhospitality,  and  of  the  total  absence  of  what  is  called  charity ,  are  imputed 
to  them;  and  imputed  to  them  on  the  authority  of  Dubois,  Tennant,  and 
others.  Yet  the  first  of  these,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  lived  thirty  years 
amongst  them,  and  who  is  by  no  means  dim-sighted  to  the  exceptionable  parts 
of  the  Hindu  character,  directly  negatives  those  defects  which,  on  his  autho¬ 
rity,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  Mr.  Mill  alleges  against  it,  “  On  the  other 
hand  ”  (the  Abbe*  had  been  strongly  animadverting  upon  the  perversity  and 
ignorance  of  the  natives  of  India),  “  the  Hindoos  are  not  in  want  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  discharge  of  social  duties  amongst  themselves.  They  understand 
this  point  as  well  as,  and  perhaps  better  than,  the  Europeans.  They  might 
even  be  said  to  be  rather  excessive  in  this  respect  in  several  instances.  They 
will  never  suffer  the  needy ,  who  has  implored  their  charity to  go  unassisted. 
Their  hospitality  amongst  themselves,  it  is  well  known ,  has  no  bounds.  Even 

the 

*  Letters  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  India;  by  the  Abbe  J,  A.  Dubois ;  1820. 
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the  humble,  the  distressed  pariah,  as  long  as  he  has  a  measure  of  grain  in  his 
possession,  will  cheerfully  share  his  pap  of  millet  with  the  weary  traveller  who 
may  happen  to  take  shelter  in  his  hut;  and  in  all  their  wants  and  distresses, 
the  Hindoos  of  all  castes  will  readily  assist  each  other  more  effectually  than 
the  Europeans  would  do  in  the  same  circumstances.  What  the  European  pos¬ 
sesses  he  keeps  for  himself.  What  the  Hindoo  possesses  he  is  always  disposed 
to  share  with  those  who  have  nothing.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said,  that  a  wealthy 
Hindoo  considers  himself  as  the  depository  or  the  distributor,  rather  than  the 
proprietor  of  his  fortune,  so  greatly  prone  is  he  to  acts  of  charity  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  this  cause  that  those  frequent  revolutions  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  those  frequent  passages  from  extreme  opulence 
to  extreme  penury,  arise.”  Compare  this  honest  attestation  of  a  witness  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  Hindu  character,  and  who  is  cited 
specifically  by  Mr.  Mill  to  prove  its  general  depravity — a  witness  who  speaks 
from  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  a  long  portion  of  human  life,  during  which 
he  lived  in  the  closest  contact  and  the  strictest  habitudes  of  social  life  with  the 
people  to  whom  he  awards  the  praise,  not  of  hospitality  merely,  but  of  the 
habitual  exercise  of  the  kindliest  and  most  benevolent  offices  of  man  to  man  ; 
compare  this  testimony  of  a  respectable  and  well-informed  missionary,  with 
the  vague  and  unsupported  assertions  of  an  historian  pronouncing  upon  the 
moral  qualities  of  a  people,  whom  he  has  contemplated  only  in  a  bird’s-eye 
vision  from  the  Pisgah  of  his  speculations ;  a  people  whom  he  seems  only  to 
have  studied  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  depict  a  state  of  Hindu  society 
long  since  worn  out  and  obsolete,  and  from  that  faint  and  shadowy  similitude, 
has  ventured  to  construct  theories  and  propound  opinions  upon  their  actual 
and  existing  condition ;  compare  this  evidence  with  the  presumptuous  allega¬ 
tions  in  the  following  passage  in  the  History  of  British  India  “  It  commonly 
happens,  that  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  generously 
and  cordially  displayed,  helps  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  viler  passions  which 
adhere  to  man  in  his  uncultivated  state.  The  unhappy  circumstances,  religious 
and  political,  of  the  Hindu,  have  eradicated  this,  even  the  virtue  of  a  rude 
age,  from  his  breast.” 

Is  this  a  fair  historical  procedure  ?  Is  it  at  all  like  that  judicial  weighing 
and  comparing  of  conflicting  testimony  which  is  justly  required  of  every  man 
who  undertakes  to  write  history,  to  cite  only  such  portions  of  the  evidence  of 
a  most  intelligent  and  competent  witness  as  tend  to  corroborate  the  preposses¬ 
sions  of  the  historian,  and  to  suppress  those  parts  of  it  which  refute  and  con¬ 
tradict  him  ?  It  suited  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Mill  to  enlist  the  Abbe  Dubois 
amongst  the  authorities  that  attest  the  depravity  of  the  Hindu  character;  and 
he  passes  by  unnoticed  the  grave  and  positive  testimony  of  the  same  witness 
to  the  most  important  characteristics  of  social  life,  their  unbounded  charity 
and  hospitality ;  virtues  which,  though  they  may  be  found  in  the  rudest,  are 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  most  cultured  states  of  society.  But  whilst  Mr. 
Mill  overlooks  the  evidence  of  Dubois  on  this  point,  derived  as  it  was  from  the 
observation  of  thirty  years,  he  relies  implicitly  on  a  witness  of  a  very  different 
kind,  upon  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  hasty  tour  through 
one  or  two  provinces  of  Hindustan,  with  the  languages  and  customs  of  which 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted,  and  who  could,  therefore,  obtain  little  or  no 
information,  concerning  the  natives  beyond  that  which  was  transmitted  through 
the  faithless  medium  of  an  interpreter,  records  one  solitary  instance,  or  at 

most 


*  Hist.  Brit.  India,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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most  two,  of  the  inhospitality  with  which  Mr.  Mill  charges  the  whole  popular 
lion  of  India.  But  let  Buchanan*  speak  for  himself.  “  Mid-way  I  came  to  a 
village,  where  the  inhospitable  disposition  of  the  natives  fully  manifested  itself. 
Near  this  village  I  overtook  a  sepoy  lying  in  the  utmost  agony  from  a  rupture* 
Having  with  some  difficulty  reduced  it,  the  pain  in  his  groin  was  succeeded  by 
a  violent  colic,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  walk.  I  therefore  went  into  the 
Village  in  order  to  procure  a  cot,  of  which  a  litter  could  readily  be  made.  As 
I  had  left  all  my  attendants  with  the  sick  man,  except  an  interpreter,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  held  me  in  contempt.  I  found  the  gauda,  his  brother,  and  some  head¬ 
men  of  the  village,  standing  in  conversation,  and  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets. 
Having  made  known  to  them  my  case,  the  gauda  replied  that  they  had  no  cots, 
and  his  brother  talked  very  loud,  and  in  an  insolent  manner.  This  was  checked 
by  the  coming  up  of  a  superior  officer  of  revenue;  but  neither  offers  of  pay¬ 
ment  nor  threats  of  complaint  were  of  more  avail.”  It  requires  no  (Edipus 
to  solve  the  enigma  of  this  incident.  The  villagers  were  poor,  and  the  gauda 
in  all  probability  told  the  truth  when  he  said  they  had  no  cots.  In  a  village  of 
Mysore,  so  small  and  insignificant  as  not  even  to  be  named  by  Buchanan,  if 
cots  were  to  be  found  at  all,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  those  of  the  neces¬ 
sitous  inhabitants  who  possessed  one  would  be  reluctant  to  part  with  it.  The 
whole  country  had  lately  experienced  the  devastations  of  war,  and  the  pea¬ 
santry,  no  doubt,  were  destitute  of  every  domestic  accommodation ;  for  just 
after  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  they  had  been  merciless^  plundered  by  a  fero¬ 
cious  chieftain.  Yet  what,  after  all,  does  the  fact  amount  to?  An  indisposi¬ 
tion,  if  not  absolute  inability,  amongst  the  poor  inhabitants  of  a  Hindu  village 
(they  who  have  travelled  in  Hindustan  will  readily  imagine  the  destitution  and 
indigence  of  the  few  straggling  huts  which  are  sometimes  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  village)  to  furnish  Dr.  Buchanan’s  party  with  an  household  arti¬ 
cle  which  was  indispensable  to  their  own  wants.  Is  it  quite  improbable  that 
he  would  have  experienced  a  similar  species  of  inhospitality  amongst  many  of 
the  impoverished  peasants  of  Great  Britain  ?  But  could  Dr.  Buchanan,  tra¬ 
velling  on  a  public  mission, f  with  ample  tent-equipage,  and  all  the  accommo¬ 
dations  of  an  European  of  rank  and  station,  have  been  unprovided  with  a  cot, 
or  something  equivalent  to  it,  with  which  he  could  have  removed  the  sepoy, 
without  peremptorily  demanding  it  of  the  poor  villagers  ? 

The  same  witness  is  again  cited  by  Mr.  Mill,  to  prove  the  inhospitality  of 
Hindustan.  “  I  remained^  at  Bhawani-kudal,”  says  Dr.  Buchanan,”  taking  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  endeavouring  to  repair  my  tents, 
which  had  become  very  crazy,  and  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  not  finding  Major 
Macleod  at  home.  My  information,  therefore,  was  much  less  complete  than 
it  would  have  been  had  I  received  his  assistance;  and  the  poverty  of  the  place, 
joined  to  the  obstinate  and  inhospitable  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  pre¬ 
vented  my  equipage  from  getting  the  repairs,  and  my  servants  and  cattle  from 
obtaining  the  refreshments,  of  which  they  were  so  much  in  need.  Although 
very  high  prices  ivere  paid  for  every  thing ,  no  article  could  be  procured  without 
long-continued  threats  of  instantly  forwarding  to  the  collector  a  complaint  of 
the  neglect  which  the  native  officers  shewed  in  obeying  the  orders  of  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Such  are  the  facts  from  which  Buchanan,  and  the  historian  who  ad¬ 
duces  him  as  a  witness,  stamp  the  character  of  inhospitality  on  the  several 

tribes 

*  Tour  through  Mysore,  Stc.  vol.  in,  p.  300. 

f  His  journey  was  undertaken  by  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  object  of  it  was  to  collect  sta¬ 
tistical  information  concerning  Mysore,  Malabar,  &c. 

X  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p.  201. 
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tribes  and  nations  of  Hindustan  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin.  And  what 
is  proved  against  them  by  this  incident  recounted  by  Buchanan  ?  In  one  of 
the  poorest  villages  of  an  exhausted  and  depopulated  country,  this  travelling 
savant ,  with  his  camels,  oxen,  horses,  and  a  long  train  of  hungry  followers, 
experienced  a  difficulty  in  procuring  the  assistance  and  refreshments  they  re¬ 
quired.  But  though,  in  other  part^  of  his  book,  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  common 
with  Mr.  Mill  and  other  assailants  of  the  Hindu  character,  insists  upon  the 
proverbial  avarice  of  the  Hindoos,  in  this  instance  at  least  the  imputation  is 
negatived  :  for  though  high  prices  were  paid  for  every  thing,  nothing  could  be 
procured  but  by  force,  or  by  threats  which,  amongst  the  timid  population  of 
India,  are  generally  equivalent  to  force.  The  natural  inference  then  is,  that 
artificers  and  provisions  were  not  to  be  had ;  or  if  they  were,  that  they  were 
scantily  or  reluctantly  supplied  from  the  blustering  manner  adopted  by  the 
learned  Doctor,  and  the  absurd  violence  of  threatening  them  with  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  Government  because  his  demands  were  not  instantly  complied  with. 
When  such  facts  are  put  forth,  and  such  inferences  drawn  from  them,  in  order 
to  brand  a  national  character  with  the  vice  of  inhospitality,  one  is  tempted  to 
pray  for  an  extraordinary  infusion  of  Christian  patience. 

With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  Buchanan  to  appreciate  and  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  people,  whom  he  denounces  as  destitute  of  every  virtue, 
and  the  authority  due  to  his  statements,  some  degree  ?of  scepticism  is  not 
unnatural.  “  With  the  manner,’5  remarks  an  acute  and  intelligent  writer,* 
“  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  collected  his  information  during  his  journey  through 
Mysore,  when  in  Malabar,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  His 
journey  was  announced  by  letters  to  the  different  collectors  and  magistrates, 
and  by  them  he  was  received  at  all  the  principal  stations  ;  and  from  them,'  no 
doubt,  he  received  a  great  deal  of  information.  By  their  orders,  also,  the 
principal  natives,  or  any  with  whom  Mr.  Buchanan  wished  to  converse,  were 
regularly  assembled,  and  he  then  propounded,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  such 
queries  as  he  thought  necessary  to  illustrate  the  objects  of  his  journey.  With 
the  natives  he  was  unable  to  converse,  and  the  form  and  circumstances,  under 
which  they  were  assembled,  were  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  com¬ 
municating  freely  or  faithfully  the  information  he  required.”  Indeed,  there 
was  never  a  more  palpable  absurdity,  than  an  attempt  to  collect  evidence  by 
such  a  process.  The  formal,  official  mode  of  interrogatory  adopted  by  Bucha¬ 
nan  among  natives  assembled  by  beat  of  drum  to  answer  his  questions,  could 
not  fail  of  suggesting  strong  suspicions  as  to  the  real  object  of  his  expedition. 
It  was  the  most  ingenious  plan  that  could  have  been  devised  to  induce  them 
to  keep  back  all  the  information  he  wished  to  elicit.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  a  traveller  through  England  and  Scotland,  w7ould  obtain  much  statis¬ 
tical  information,  or  get  a  very  correct  insight  into  the  customs  and  moral  qua¬ 
lities  of  their  population,  were  he  to  begin  by  catechizing  a  knot  of  rustics, 
whom  the  constable  or  overseer  had  convened  to  answer  his  inquiries.  In 
India,  where  the  object  of  the  inquirer  would  naturally  be  interpreted  into  the 
design  of  imposing  some  additional  assessment  on  the  cultivators,  the  dread  of 
so  unwelcome  a  visitor  w7as  still  less  likely  to  make  them  communicate,  or 
render  their  communications  of  the  slightest  value. 

The  authority,  however,  upon  whom  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  recline  with  the 
fullest  confidence,  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Tytler.f  In  fact,  so  profuse  is  he  of 

encomiums 

*  Major  Vans  Kennedy.  Transactions  of  the  Hombay  Literary  Society,  vol.  iii. 

f  Considerations  on  the  State  of  India. 
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encomiums  upon  Mr.  Tytler’s  work,  that  suspicion  tiiat  some  portion  of  irony 
lurked  in  the  extravagance  of  his  praise  might  well  be  justified  after  the  slightest 
perusal  of  it.  It  is  evidently  the  effusion  of  a  young  man  recent  from  the  college 
at  Calcutta,  who  had  never  contemplated  the  natives  of  India  beyond  the  horizon 
of  Writers’ Buildings,  nor  travelled  out  of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs ;  and 
who,  therefore,  could  only  depicture  the  moral  and  social  qualities  of  the 
population  of  Bengal — one  only  of  the  almost  infinite  varieties  of  a  people,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  endless  shades  and  diversities  of  character, 
custom,  and  institution,  through  the  vast  area  of  Hindustan.  But  Tytler 
avowedly  confines  his  observations  to  the  Bengalese — the  only  portion  of  the 
immense  population  of  India  with  which  he  wa3  acquainted ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  Mr.  Mill  to  cite  his  testimony  with  the  express  reservation  of  the 
witness  himself,  who  emphatically  applies  his  remarks  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal.  “  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,”*  he  says,  “to  a  wide 
distinction,  which  is  always  to  he  drawn  between  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal  and 
those  of  the  upper  provinces.”  Yet  it  is  more  remarkable  still,  that  the  very 
witness  of  whom  Mr.  Mill  deems  so  highly,  and  on  whom  he  relies  so  impli¬ 
citly,  contradicts,  at  times,  the  whole  tenour  of  his  evidence,  and  leaves  the 
Hindoos  in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  cardinal  virtues.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  Tytler’s  remarks  on  the  Hindu  character  :  the 
appropriateness  or  good  taste  of  the  Latin  quotation  Mr.  Mill  will  probably 
enable  us  to  discover.  “  The  nativesf  have  in  their  character  many  faults  and 
many  excellencies.  4  Et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras  cetherias3  tantum  radice  ad 
Tartara  tenditd  At  present,  the  natives  have,  at  least ,  the  following  good 
qualities :  patience,  mildness,  obedience,  hospitality ,  sobriety,  temperance. 
Make  them  Christians,  and  new  wants  will  be  found,  and  as  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  labour  has  not  been  provided  for  by  the  most  sanguine  of  the  innova¬ 
tors,  those  wants  may  come  to  be  supplied  with  crimes.”  So  that  this  saga¬ 
cious  witness  to  the  depravity  of  the  Hindoos  not  only  admits  that  they  are 
characterized  by  many  of  the  social  virtues,  those  which  are  the  radical  and 
holding  bands  of  human  society,  but  that  they  are  at  present  exempt  from 
crimes,  the  introduction  of  which  he  deprecates  as  the  probable  effect  of  any 
great  changes  in  their  civil  and  moral  condition  !  It  is  doubly  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  historian,  in  the  first  place,  should  have  quoted  a  writer  capa¬ 
ble  of  sending  forth  such  crude  and  undigested  nonsense;  and  secondly,  that 
he  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  his  testimony  when  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  position  which  it  is  expressly  adduced  to  support.  But  with  regard  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  Hindoos,  Tytler  is  directly  opposed  to  Buchanan.  “  The 
institution  of  caste,”  he  says,  “  does  not  prevent  their  being  hospitable  to 
strangers. — It  is  not  uncommon  within  the  same  compound  which  includes  the 
huts  of  a  Hindu  family,  to  see  a  room  set  apart  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers.  One  of  the  best  doctrines  in  their  religion  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  shewing  hospitality  to  strangers.  ‘  Thou  shalt  be  hospitable  even  to  thy 
enemy :  the  sandal-tree  imparts  its  odour  to  the  axe  that  hews  it.*  ”  So  that 
as  to  the  accusation  of  inhospitality,  so  peremptorily  preferred  by  Mr.  Mill 
against  the  general  Hindu  character,  he  is  contradicted  by  two  of  his  witnesses, 

the 

*  Tytler,  vol.  i  p.  287* 

t  Ibid.,  306.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  value  of  such  a  testimony-,  to  adjoin  the  following-  re¬ 
mark,  with  its  annexed  quotation,  on  the  mendacity  of  the  Hindus.  “  With  nothing  is  the  European 
more  struck  on  his  arrival,  than  with  this  horrid  vice  of  lying.  Indeed  we  find  this  disposition  in  no 
civilized  country  we  have  ever  heard  of.  In  all,  a  regard  to  truth  is  the  first  precept  to  a  child  ;  and 
Bengal  alone  is  an  exception  to  the  observation,  magna  est  veritas,  ct  prceualebit.” 
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the  Abbe  Dubois  and  Tytler,  the  last  allowing  them  besides  patience,  mild¬ 
ness*  obedience,  sobriety,  and  temperance;  elements  out  of  which  an  almost 
perfect  state  of  society  might  be  fashioned.  He  is,  therefore,  on  the  question 
of  hospitality,  left  in  the  undisturbed  and  unenvied  possession  of  Dr.  Francis 
Buchanan.  There  is,  however,  another  writer  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Mill  to 
support  his  invective  against  the  people  of  India :  Tennant,  the  author  of  a 
work  styled  Indian  Recreations ,  the  fruit  of  some  careless  and  desultory  obser¬ 
vations  made  during  a  journey  of  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  from  Cal¬ 
cutta.  ft  is  obvious  that  the  facts  contained  in  this  book  are  taken  from 
other  writers.  But  even  Tennant,  in  several  passages  of  his  compilation,  ren¬ 
ders  occasional  homage  to  Hindu  virtues,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Hindustan.*  Yet  these  modifications  of  Tennant’s  evidence 
are  quite  disregarded  by  Mr.  Mill ;  although  it  is  obvious,  that,  according  to 
every  sound  judicial  principle,  the  almost  involuntary  admissions  of  a  witness, 
invariably  hostile  to  the  Hindus,  ought  to  weigh  powerfully  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  not  intended,  and  it  would  be  almost  endless,  to  follow  the  historian 
article  by  article,  through  his  long  and  laboured  impeachment  of  the  Hindu 
character.  He  has  divested  them  indeed  of  every  virtue  that  belongs  to  the 
ethical  system ;  but  it  is  only  upon  such  facts,  and  the  slender  induction  of 
such  particulars,  as  those  contained  in  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  books  of 
Buehanan,  Tytler,  and  Tennant;  witnesses  whom  an  impartial  investigation 
would  have  discovered  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  regard ;  but  even  these  are 
cited  no  further  than  they  suit  his  purpose.  The  besetting  sin  of  Mr.  Mill  is, 
that  he  appreciates  his  authorities  only  as  they  accord  with  his  preconceptions. 
It  is  true,  he  adduces  occasionally  testimony  of  a  higher  class ;  but  he  deems 
it  authoritative  no  longer  than  whilst  it  corroborates  his  own  views  ;  when  it 
has  an  opposite  tendency,  he  discredits  it  without  compunction.  Thus,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  is  at  one  time  appealed  to  with  confidence;  at  another  dismissed  as 
incompetent.  But,  why  has  Mr.  Mill,  who  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  close 
analogy  of  the  historical  and  judicial  duties,  and  how  imperiously  the 
severest  impartiality,  the  sternest,  the  most  impassive  neutrality  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  testimonies  are  demanded  from  the  historian,  systemati¬ 
cally  rejected  the  evidence  of  all  who  have  spoken  favourably  of  the  Hindus ; 
some  of  them  superior  to  every  exception,  giving  their  solemn  attestations,  not 
in  pamphlets,  or  disquisitions  to  confirm  a  dogma  or  to  aid  an  hypothesis, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  grave  legislative  investigation  before  the  assembled  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Great  Britain  ;  testimony  too  which  came  wdth  all  the  force 
and  authority  of  ripe  experience,  extensive  knowledge,  and  minute  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  which  it  illustrated — Hastings,  Malcolm,  Munro,  Mercer, 
Sydenham?  Of  the  first  of  these  honoured  names, — all  of  them  but  one 
canonized  by  death,  immature  indeed  to  the  world  which  deplores  their  loss,  but 
not  for  their  own  fame,  which  will  long  survive  them  ; — of  the  first  of  these,  the 
evidence  is  awfully  impressive  and  cannot  be  too  assiduously  studied  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  talk  and  write  flippantly  about  the  character  of  a  people 
whom  they  never  saw.  “  Great  pains,”  said  Mr.  Hastings, f  “  have  been 
taken  to  inculcate  into  the  public  mind  an  opinion,  that  the  native  Indians  are 
in  a  state  of  complete  moral  turpitude,  and  live  in  the  constant  and  unre¬ 
strained  commission  of  every  vice  and  crime  that  can  disgrace  mankind.  I 

affirm, 

*  Tennant  dwells  emphatically  on  the  fidelity  of  Hindu  servants ;  a  most  important  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  relation  of  life. — Tennant’s  Indian  Recreations,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  Tennant  was  a  chaplain  at  one  of 
the  stations,  and  resided  but  a  short  time  in  India. 

t  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  xxv.  p  553. 
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affirm ,  by  the  oath  that  I  have  taken,  that  this  description  of  them  is  untrue  and 
wholly  unfounded.  What  I  have  to  add  must  be  taken  to  be  my  belief,  but  a 
belief  confirmed  by  a  longer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  of  my  countrymen.  In  speaking  of  the  people, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  Hindus,  who  form  the  great  portion  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  from  the  Mussulmans  who  are  intermixed  with  them,  but  generally  live 
in  separate  communities;  the  former  are  gentle,  benevolent,  more  susceptible 
of  gratitude  for  kindness  than  prompted  to  revenge  by  wrongs  inflicted,  and  as 
exempt  from  the  worst  propensities  of  human  passion  as  any  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  are  faithful  and  affectionate  in  service,  and  submissive 
to  legal  authority;  they  are  superstitious,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  think  the 
worse  of  us  for  not  thinking  as  they  do.  Gross  as  their  modes  of  worship 
are,  the  precepts  of  their  religion  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  promote  the 
ends  of  society,  its  peace  and  good  order.  I  have  omitted  to  speak  of  their 
faults;  faults  they  certainly  have — they  are  the  lot  of  humanity— theirs  are 
such  only  as  can  be  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  presence  of  so  many  opposite 
qualities  ;  but,  amongst  these,  I  have  omitted  to  mention  one  which  is  not 
only  a  general,  but  an  universal  trait  of  their  character:  their  temperance  is 
demonstrated  in  the  simplicity  of  their  food,  and  their  total  abstinence  from 
spirituous  liquors  and  other  substances  of  intoxication.” 

What  is  the  legitimate  inference  of  common  sense  and  reason  from  Mr. 
Mill’s  total  omission  of  this  testimony  ?  He  has  either  been  negligent  in  the 
research  justly  due  to  the  important  question  of  the  social  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects,  or  (the  most  indulgent  can¬ 
dour  can  suggest  no  milder  conclusion)  he  has  intentionally  suppressed  it.  It 
would  be  ridiculous,  and  a  gross  injustice  to  the  enlightened  understanding  and 
penetrating  judgment  of  Mr.  Mill,  to  suppose  that  he  deemed  lightly  of  the 
testimony  of  that  eminent  and  venerable  man,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  other 
respectable  authorities,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  witnesses  cited  by  the  historian  to  support  his  positions  respecting  Hindu 
depravity,  testified  from  insufficient  proof  as  well  as  from  too  circumscribed  an 
experience;  and  their  testimony  also  received  an  involuntary  tincture  from 
their  previous  habits  of  thinking.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant,*  for  instance, 
upon  whom  Mr.  Mill  relies  so  confidently,  could  speak  only  from  those  partial 
and  limited  views  of  the  moral  character  of  Hindustan,  which  a  single  pro¬ 
vince  afforded  him  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  also,  that  the  opinions  of  that 
excellent  and  able  man  were  not  slightly  coloured  by  his  zeal,  an  upright  and 
honest  zeal,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  In  the  eager  pursuit  of  the 
high  and  beneficent  ends  of  correcting  the  moral  disorders,  not  peculiar  indeed 
to  India,  but  which  there,  as  in  other  regions,  deform  and  disfigure  human 
society,  the  crimes  and  vices  which  he  sincerely  thought  that  a  purer  religion 
would  extirpate,  became  naturally  enlarged  to  his  vision.  He  and  others, 
who  engaged  in  that  virtuous  project,  must  have  felt  a  strong,  though  uncon¬ 
scious,  solicitude  to  assemble  together  the  most  powerful  motives  to  animate 
their  efforts  in  a  cause,  the  success  of  which,  humanly  speaking,  is  remote 
and  problematical ;  and  what  motives  could  act  more  powerfully  on  benevolent 
minds,  than  the  hope  of  lifting  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  creatures  of  God 
from  a  condition  which  they  had  taught  themselves  to  consider  to  be  the 
lowest  state  of  mental  and  moral  debasement?  But  Bengal,  allowing  for  the 
gross  exaggerations  with  which  it  has  been  depicted  by  Mr.  Mill’s  witnesses,  is 

not 


*  Hist.  Brit.  India,  Appendix  to  6th  and  7th  chapters,  vol.  i.  4to, 
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not  a  fair  standard  for  the  estimate  of  all  India.  Habits  of  commerce,  or 
rather  of  petty  traffic,  and  a  closer  contact  with  the  refuse  of  the  European 
world,  with  whom  the  enlightened  advocates  for  colonization  would  over¬ 
spread  the  whole  of  our  Indian  empire,  have  no  doubt  in  that  province  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  depravation  of  some  part  of  its  population ;  a  population  which 
by  many  writers  has  been  considered  to  be  the  most  degenerate  of  the  Hindus. 
It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  dip  your  hands  into  the  feculence  and  pollution  of 
an  immense  race  for  a  sample  of  its  character.  It  is  a  process,  as  unjust  as  it 
is  unphilosophical ;  and  tho  historian  of  British  India  should  religiously  have 
shunned  it. 

It  is  singular,  that  Mr.  Mill  should  enter  into  a  long  and  elaborate  disquisi¬ 
tion  upon  the  Hindu  law,  as  one  of  the  types  of  the  uncivilized  condition  of 
Hindustan,  in  common  with  its  religion,  its  science,  and  its  literature.  Is  he 
quite  competent  to  pronounce  upon  it?  It  is  universally  admitted  by  those 
who,  by  a  laborious  investigation  have  earned  the  privilege  of  giving  an 
opinion  respecting  it,  to  be  a  complex  and  intricate  system  of  jurisprudence, 
abounding  with  artificial  rules  and  subtle  distinctions.  It  is  easy  to  imagine, 
that  the  historian,  whose  attention  must  necessarily  be  exercised  by  so  many 
and  such  multifarious  topics,  could  have  afforded  the  abstruse  subject  of 
Hindu  law  little  more  than  a  transient  inspection ;  but  Mr.  Mill  propounds  his 
notions  upon  some  of  its  most  recondite  and  difficult  questions  with  a  confidence 
which  the  study  of  the  longest  life  of  the  most  learned  pundit  at  Benares,  or 
at  least,  the  viginti  amiorum  lucubrationes  of  Lord  Coke,  would  scarcely  justify. 
■They,  upon  whom  the  lights  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy  have  not  yet  dawned, 
will  start  with  surprise  when  they  perceive  him  urging*  the  defective  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Hindu  law  as  a  strong  characteristic  circumstance  that  marks  the 
•early  period  of  civilization  at  which  the  Hindus  have  arrived,  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  complicated  subject  being,  according  to  his  doctrine,  incompatible 
with  a  cultivated  state  of  the  human  mind.  But  both  the  Roman  and  the 
English  law,  it  is  observable  (Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  these  in  terms  of  unqualified 
contempt),  share  in  this  respect  the  same  reproach,  and  are  each  characterized 
by  confusion  of  ideas  and  ambiguity  of  words.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
Mr.  Mill  speaks  only  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  for  the  Hindus  have  no  other 
written  code  of  law  properly  so  called;  although,  in  actual  usage,  that  code 
bears  little  more  relation  to  the  operose  system  of  Hindu  jurisprudence  than 
the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  and  the  Pandects.  Yet,  even 
here,  Mr.  Mill  is  opposed  by  no  mean  authority  ;  for  Dr.  Robertson  observes, f 
that  “  the  articles  of  which  the  Hindu  code  is  composed  are  arranged  in  na¬ 
tural  order.”  But,  conceding  to  the  utmost  severity  of  so  minute  an  excep¬ 
tion,  the  imperfection  with  which  the  several  heads  and  titles  of  the  Hindu 
code  are  distributed ;  can  it  be  seriously  asserted,  that  the  analytical  or  techni¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  its  laws  is  a  just  measure  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  civili¬ 
zation  at  which  a  nation  has  arrived?  The  most  refined  and  enlightened  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  partake  with  Hindustan  in  this  symptom  of  barbarism.  Acute 
jurists  and  profound  philosophers  have  indeed  denied  the  expediency  or  the 
practicability  of  written  codes;  and  the  laws  of  all  the  states  in  Europe  have 
grown  up  from  decisions  which  gradually  acquired  the  force  and  validity  of 
laws.  France,  till  the  code  of  Napoleon,^  had  no  system  of  jurisprudence 

arranged 

*  Hist.  Brit.  India,  vol.  i.  f  Disquisition  concerning  India. 

4.  The  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  classification  of  the  criminal  code  of  France  has  long  since 
begun  to  be  felt.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  class  crimes  and  punishments  ;  but,  is  it  possible  to  bring 
tircumstanres,  which  distinguish  crimes  of  the  same  class  from  each  other,  within  any  given  rule  or 

category  ? 
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arranged  and  distributed  analytically,  like  that  which  Mr.  Mill  demands  as  a 
test  of  national  civilization.  In  England,  till  the  appearance  of  Wood’s  Insti¬ 
tutes,  or  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  the  common  law  lay  over  a  mass-  of 
books,  reports  of  decided  cases,  and  treatises  of  eminent  lawyers;  and  from 
this  chaos  its  principles  were  to  be  extracted  by  the  student  and  the  practi¬ 
tioner,  as  well  as  they  could.  Yet,  who  would  have  objected  to -England,  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  she  had  not  arrived  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilization,  because  her  jurisprudence  was  dispersed  and  unmetho* 
dized  ?  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  jurist,  but  it  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  does  not  enter  into  the  character  of  the  nation,  nor  of  its  law 
as  it  is  actually  administered — its  efficiency  to  protect  property,  to  secure 
rights,  or  to  punish  wrong.  In  these  respects,  a  system  of  law  might  be  almost 
perfect,,  though  wholly  destitute  of  the  arrangement  and  analysis,  the  absence 
of  which,  in  the  Hindu  code,  is  urged  as  a  proof  of  rudeness  and  barbarity. 

The  severity  of  the  historian’s  strictures  upon  the  several  titles  of  the  Hindu 
law,  as  they  successively  fall  tinder  his  review',  almost  provokes  a  smile.  Like 
the  critic  in  Candide  nothing  pleases  him  either  in  English  or  Hindu  law.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  is  there  not  some  inconsistency  in  imputing  a  rude 
and  uncultivated  condition  to  the  Hindus,  and  at  the  same  time  investigating 
the  titles  and  divisions  of  their  law  with  an  astuteness  of  inquisition,  which  the 
laws  of  the  most  civilized  states  would  not  endure  ?  For  instance,  he  ani¬ 
madverts  with  much  minuteness  on  the  Hindu  law  respecting  bailments  or 
deposits,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  law  of  contract.  Upon  these 
contracts  the  Hindu  law  dwells  with  the  greatest  emphasis.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance  (so  anxiously  is  he  on  the  watch  for  every  indication,  however  remote, 
of  an  uncivilized  state  of  society,  and  so  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of 
establishing  the  hypothesis),  from  the  circumspection  of  the  Hindu  law  regard¬ 
ing  the  most  sacred  of  contracts,  he  deduces  a  proof  of  a  rude  society ;  be¬ 
cause  in  such  a  state,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  security,  the  concealment  of 
valuables  became  the  subject  of  unusual  vigilance.  But  in  every  enlightened 
system  of  jurisprudence,  it  is  a  subject  of  equal  solicitude.  It  was  so  in  the 
ancient  law  of  Rome.  In  her  most  civilized  period,  the  violation  of  the  de¬ 
posit  was  indignantly  bewailed  by  the  poet,  who  consoles  his  friend  under  a 
heavy  loss  from  the  misappropriation  of  money  he  had  committed  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  another,  by  telling  him  that  it  was  too  frequent  an  incident  to  be 
immoderately  lamented  ;  that  he  suffered  only  in  common  with  others,  and 
that  the  age  was  so  vicious,  that  the  specific  return  of  the  deposit  would  be 
next  to  a  miracle  : 

Nunc,  si  deposit um  non  inficietur  amicus,  '  :  ’ 

Si  reddat  veterem  cum  told  cent fine  follem, 

Prodigiosa  fides,  et  Tuscis  ddgna  libdlis. — Juv.  Sat.  IS. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  English  law  of  bailment  is  founded  upon 
the  soundest  and  most  enlightened  principles,  as  they  have  been  laid  down 
and  elucidated  in  the  decisions  of  Westminster  Hall,  from  Lord  Holt  down 
to  Lord  Mansfield.  What,  if  it  shall  appear  certain  beyond  all  controversv, 
that  those  principles,  which  are  comparatively  of  recent  growth  in  our  own 
law,  existed  for  ages  in  the  despised  system  of  Hindu  jurisprudence;  and 
that,  whilst  the  law  of  bailments,  in  spite  of  the  exigencies  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  community,  which  require  a  clear  and  consistent  rule  upon  ques¬ 
tions 

category  ?  This  in  our  law  is  supplied  by,  what  Lord  Coke  ealls,  "  the  golden  cord  of  discretion  but 
discretion  is  excluded  from  the  French  code. 
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tions  of  perpetual  recurrence*  remained  quite  unsettled  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of  Anne,  “  during  which,”  says  Sir  William 
Jones,*  tb  the  doctrine  of  bailments  produced  more  diversity  of  opinion  and 
inconsistency  of  argument  than  any  other  part,  perhaps,  of  juridical  learning;” 
— in  Hindustan  it  remained,  from  an  early  age,  a  fixed  and  unfluctuating  doc¬ 
trine  ?  But  t®e  sound  and  sagacious  distinctions  of  the  Hindu  law  on  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  judicature  had  been  long  adopted  into  other  Systems  till 
they  were  at  last  indoctrinated  into  Our  own,  no  doubt  through  Bracton,  who 
copied.  Justinian  word  for  word,  e  Pure  unaided  reason,  indeed,  will  draw 
nearly  the  same  conclusions  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  but  though  this  will 
account  for  the  harmony  and  coincidence,  in  remote  times  and  nations,  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  or  of  those  rules  which  are  requisite  for  the  conservation  of 
social  and  civil  life,  it  cannot  account  for  the  identity  of  rules  purely  techni¬ 
cal,  and  institutions  wholly  positive.  Amongst  these,  the  standard  f  founded  in 
the  degree  of  care  which  a  prudent  man  takes  of  his  own  property,  remark¬ 
able  as  it  is,  is  as  old  at  least  as  Vrihaspati,  one  of  the  most  authoritative  text¬ 
books  of  the  southern  jurists,  who  makes  the  bailee  responsible  for  the  value 
with  interest,  “  who  suffers  a  thing  bailed  to  be  destroyed,  while  he  keeps  his 
own  with  very  different  care.”  On  the  other  hand,  a  reciprocal  equity  is 
dealt  out  to  the  bailee,  it  being  declared  “  that  if  the  thing  deposited  be  lost, 
together  with  the  goods  of  the  bailee,  it  shall  be  lost  to  the  bailor.”  Numerous 
texts  £  also,  on  the  subject  of  responsibility,  contain  that  most  memorable  ex¬ 
ception  of  “  the  act  of  God  or  the  king,”  terms  identical  with  the  “  inevitable 
necessity  ”  of  Westminster  Hall.  Nor  is  the  Hindu  law.  Sir  Thomas  Strange 
remarks,  surpassed  by  any  in  the  earnestness  with  which  it  exacts  from  every 
depositary  the  most  rigid  .fidelity,  denouncing  as  culpable,  and  punishing 
accordingly,  him  who  .alienes  a  deposit  without  permission,  uses  it  without 
consent,  or  neglects  to  preserve  it ;  insomuch  that,  as  at  Rome,  so  among  the 
Hindus,  the  violation  of  it  involves,  in  some  instances,  personal  infamy.  It  is, 
moreover,  remarkable,  that  in  the  case  of  a  sealed  deposit,  the  Hindu  law 
accords  with  what  was  considered  to  be  the  better  opinion,  in  the  celebrated 
controversy  among  the  Roman  lawyers;  namely,  “  that  the  depositary  was 
only  bound  to  restore  the  box  as  it  was  delivered,  without  being  responsible 
for  the  contents  :”  thus  agreeing  with  Trebatius  against  Labeo  and  Ulpian.  In 
this  manner,  with  the  most  accurate  refinement,  does  that  law,  which  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  historian  of  British  India  as  one  of  the  feeble  attempts  at 
legislation  which  characterize  a  semi-barbarous  state  of  society,  solve  one  of 
the  nicest  problems  of  jurisprudence  which  perplexed  and  divided  the  most 
expert  lawyers  in  the  best  days  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  distinctions 
of  the  Hindu  law,  on  the  important  subject  of  deposits,  presuppose,  on  the 
contrary,  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  and  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  most  subtle  branches  of  casuistical  learning.  Sir  Win,  Jones  thus  points  out 
the  nice  and  difficult  distinctions  of  the  law  of  bailments.  The  term  bailment  $ 
or  deposit  implies  the  duty  of  restoring  it ;  but,  as  it  would  be  unjust  if  the 
depositary  were  answerable  for  its  loss  without  his  fault,  he  is  bound  to  keep 
it  with  a  degree  of  care  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  bailment; 
but  what  this  degree  shall  be  constitutes  the  most  difficult  of  juridical 
questions.  Then  there  are  infinite  shades  of  care  or  diligence,  from  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  utmost  anxiety :  but  it  would  be  harsh  to  exact  the 

same 

*  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  p.  2. 

t  See  Elements  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i,  p.278,  by  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  1825. 

$  Ibid.  5  Ut  svpra. 
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same  solicitude  with  which  a  miser  takes  of  his  hoard,  from  every  man  who 
borrows  a  book  or  a  seal.  The  requisite  degree,  therefore,  lies  between  these 
extremes  ;  the  standard  is  that  degree  of  care  or  diligence  that  the  generality 
of  rational  men  will  use  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  this  degree  of 
it  would  be  a  proper  measure  of  that  required  from  bailees,  if  there  were  not 
strong  reasons  for  exacting  in  some  bailments  a  greater,  in  others  a  less  degree 
of  attention.  “  Here  then,”  says  Sir  William  Jones,  “  is  a  constant  determi¬ 
nate  point,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  series  consisting  of  variable  terms 
tending  indefinitely  towards  the  extremes  of  slight  attention  and  the  utmost 
anxiety,  as  the  case  admits  of  indulgence  or  demands  rigour.  If  the  construc¬ 
tion  be  favourable,  a  degree  less  than  the  standard  will  be  sufficient;  if  rigorous, 
a  degree  more  will  be  required  ;  and,  in  the  first  case,  the  measure  will  be  that 
care  which  every  prudent  man  applies  to  his  own  affairs;  in  the  second,  the 
measure  will  be  that  attention  which  a  man,  remarkable  thoughtful  and  atten¬ 
tive,  gives  to  the  securing  his  personal  property.”  All  these  shades  of  care 
and  diligence,  and  the  corresponding  shades  of  negligence  and  default,  are  care¬ 
fully  observed  in  the  Hindu  law  of  bailment;  and  neither  in  the  jurisprudence 
nor  legal  treatises  of  the  most  civilized  states  of  Europe  are  they  to  be  found 
more  logically  expressed  or  more  accurately  defined.*  In  the  spirit  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus’s  observation  on  the  Roman  legion,  one  cannot  refrain  from  exclaiming,  I 
see  nothing  barbarous  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Hindus  ! 

But  our  space  admonishes,  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mill’s  mistakes  upon 
Hindu  law, — mistakes  which  may  fatally  mislead  the  readers  of  his  work,  who 
may  be  anxious  to  acquire  correct  information  concerning  the  institutions  of 
Hindustan, — must  be  resumed  hereafter. 

*  For  a  correct  view  of  the  Hindu  law  of  contracts — see  the  Elements  of  Hindu  Law,  by  Sir  Tho». 
Strange.  Tit.  “  Contracts,”  vol.  i. 
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Imitated. 

Compelled,  alas  !  to  quit  the  place 
Where  I  have  gazed  upon  that  face, 

I  bear  my  body,  not  my  mind. 

For  lingering  thoughts  will  stay  behind. 
Just  as  the  fragrance  of  the  rose 
Departs  not  when  the  flower  goes. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  FARQUHAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

Sir:  The  judgment  of  the  Prerogative  Court  on  the  subject  of  the  will  of 
John  Farquhar,  Esq.,  late  of  Bengal,  as  delivered  by  Sir  JohnNicholl,  on  the 
25th  February,  and  detailed  in  your  Journal  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  374),  is,  from  the 
immense  bulk  of  the  property,  highly  interesting  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  often 
contradictory  and  full  of  mistakes.  Sir  John’s  decision  rests  entirely  on  pre- 
sumptive  evidence;  whereas  I  shall  show,  from  his  own  statements,  that  there 
are  not  only  presumptions  equally  numerous  and  conclusive,  but  strong  facts 
in  proof  of  its  validity. 

Mr.  Farquhar  was  born  in  the  year  1750,  in  the  shire  of  Mearns,  but  within 
a  few  miles  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  at  his  parochial  school  his  English 
and  Latin  education  ;  and  having,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  gained  a  small  burse  at 
the  annual  competition  of  November  1764,  at  the  Marishall  College  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  the  course  of  four  years  he  acquired  a  Scotch  competency  of  Greek, 
natural  history,  experimental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ;  and  to  this  education  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  ascribing  his  future  prosperity,  and  the  acquisition  of  .£800,000  i  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  not  surprizing  that,  on  making  his  will,  when  about  to  quit 
Bengal,  he  felt  stronger  obligations  to  his  parochial  schoolmasters  and  the 
professors  of  his  college,  than  to  seven  nephews  and  nieces  whom  he  never 
saw  nor  scarcely  heard  of. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  reached  London,  -with  nineteen  guineas  in  his 
purse,  for  he  had  paid  one  guinea  for  his  passage  thither  on  board  an  Aber¬ 
deen  trading  smack;  and,  having  got  the  birth  of  a  surgeon’s  mate  of  an  East- 
India  Company’s  ship,  he  was  able  soon  after  to  proceed  in  her  to  Bombay; 
but,  her  ultimate  destination  being  China,  on  the  eve  of  her  quitting  Bom¬ 
bay,  he  ran  away ;  and,  with  the  recommendation  of  a  small  knowledge  of 
physic,  got  himself  a  passage  as  surgeon  of  a  country  trader  to  Bengal,  where 
his  first  employment  was  that  of  a  writer,  in  the  office  of  a  gentleman,  near 
Barrackpore. 

In  those  days,  the  East-India  Company  sent  all  the  gunpowder,  which  their 
immense  army  and  forts  required,  from  Europe;  and  as  the  saltpetre  used  in 
England,  the  chief  and  only  expensive  article  of  the  three  ingredients  of  gun¬ 
powder,  was  sent  from  Bengal,  he  saw  the  absurdity  of  this ;  and  having  a 
chemical  turn,  he  tried  his  hand  at  making  some  gunpowder,  which  having 
sfood  proof  at  the  arsenal  of  Fort  William,  he  offered  to  supply  the  Calcutta 
government  with  any  quantity  at  a  fourth  of  the  Europe  price;  and  this  having 
been  acceded  to,  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  immense  wealth. 

After  a  residence  of  forty-five  years  in  Bengal,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1814,  and  for  the  sake  of  occupation  became  a  partner  in  the  India  agency 
house  of  Bazett  and  Co.,  and  in  Whitbread’s  brewery  ;  and  had  any  of  the 
families  of  his  nieces  been  of  domestic  habits,  for  the  sake  of  society  and  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  housekeeping,  he  was  likely  to  have  domiciled 
with  them,  and  actually  did  so  for  the  best  part  of  the  first  year  with  Lady  De 
la  Poole ;  but  her  mode  of  life  not  stating  him,  he  took  a  house  for  himself, 
first  in  Baker  Street,  then  in  Gloster  Place,  and  lastly,  in  the  New  Road, 
where  he  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  not  eighty-six,  as  Sir 
John  Nicholl  makes  him.* 

Before 

*  Our  correspondent  is  mistaken;  Sir  John  Nicholl  does  not  make  him  eighty-six ;  he  says  he  was 
born  in  1 7;>0  and  died  in  1826. — Ed. 
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Before  he  left  India,  he  executed  a  will  in  duplicate,  dated  the  7th  March 
1814;  one  copy  of  which  he  left  sealed  up,  under  a  cover,  with  his  Calcutta 
agents,  Bazett,  Colvin,  and  Co.,  but  without  saying  that  it  was  his  will;  and  the 
other  copy  he  either  took  with  him  or  it  was  sent  after  him  to  Europe.  In  that 
will  he  bequeathed  <£500  a-year  each  to  Mr.  Fraser  and  Lady  De  la  Poole,  and 
annuities  to  several  friends;  but  it  would  seem  he  knew  nothing,  or  would  not 
seem  to  know  any  thing,  of  the  Mortimers  or  his  relatives,  for  he  takes  no 
notice  of  them  in  that  will.  After  those  special  bequests,  the  bulk  of  his 
property  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  additions  to  the  buildings, 
and  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  of  the  Marishall  College 
of  Aberdeen,  and  of  the  parochial  schools  all  throughout  Scotland. 

I  would  ask  what  object  a  man  can  have  in  view  by  making  two  copies  of  his 
will,  and  of  leaving  them  as  Mr.  Farquhar  did ;  but  that,  if  one  is  lost  by  being 
wilfully  destroyed  or  otherwise,  the  duplicate  may  be  forthcoming  ? 

Then,  it  is  said,  nobody  knew  that  he  had  a  duplicate  of  his  will  in  India : 
I  reply,  Mr.  Farquhar  did  not  intend  that  any  body  should  know  it.  But,  it  is 
added,  “  that  copy  which  he  brought  to  Europe”  (and  kept  thus  secure,  as  he 
hoped,  in  his  iron  chest),  “  he  must  have  himself  destroyed .”  That  I,  for  one, 
never  can  believe ;  it  appears  to  have  been  kept  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cover, 
with  a  memorandum  endorsed  on  it — “  The  will  of  John  Farquhar .” 

Among  other  business-transactions,  Mr.  Farquhar  at  one  time  dealt  largely 
in  the  purchase  of  estates ;  but  it  clearly  appears,  from  his  own  declarations, 
that  he  never  meant  them  to  be  permanent  property  ;  being  aware  that  such 
property  would  go  to  his  heir  at  law,  whom  he  describes,  on  another  occasion, 
as  “  a  vagabond  in  the  back  settlements  of  America  !  ”  Accordingly,  in  1818 
or  1821,  on  the  purchase  of  the  Eastmark  estate,  he  wrote  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  giving  that  estate  to  his  nephews,  the  Mortimers ;  and  another  small 
estate  he  in  this  way  meant  to  leave  to  Mr.  Colvin ;  but  whether  this  codicil, 
or  memorandum  rather,  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  will,  or  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper,  does  not  appear ;  most  likely  the  last.  This,  however,  is  of 
no  consequence,  as  Mr.  F.  destroyed  it  himself,  at  their  agency-house  office,  in 
Broad  Street,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bazett.  In  my  opinion,  this  manoeuvre 
of  the  codicil  was  merely  played  off  to  amuse  and  divert  their  attention  ;  and 
he  had  no  intention  of  adding  to,  or  altering  his  will.  For,  when  warned  by 
his  friends  of  not  dying  intestate,  his  uniform  reply  was,  “  I  have  a  will” 

On  his  liberality  to  his  relations,  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  Sir  John 
Nicholl  lays  an  unnecessary  stress :  he  offered  to  assist  the  Mortimers,  in  the 
purchase  of  land  and  in  their  dealings,  to  the  amount  of  £20,000  or  £30,000; 
but  such  sums,  by  a  man  worth  ,£800,000,  were  considered  as  mere  trifles. 
In  fact,  to  these  amounts  he  meant,  I  fancy,  to  have  accommodated  each  of 
his  seven  nephews  and  nieces  ;  for  though  he  expressed  an  ill  will  latterly  for 
Mr.  Fraser,  it  was  only  temporary ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  immense  fortune, 
notwithstanding  any  such  expression  of  good  will  for  them,  he  would  ultimately 
have  devised,  as  he  all  along  intended,  to  the  college  at  Aberdeen  and  to  the 
parochial  schoolmasters,  had  not  his  sudden  death  prevented  him,  or  enabled 
somebody  to  conceal  his  intention. 

Mr.  Farquhar’s  bodily  and  mental  faculties  were  not  impaired ;  his  friends 
knew  this,  and  that  none  among  us  looked  younger  and  heartier.  Only  yester¬ 
day,  I  met  an  intelligent  landsurveyor,  who  was  his  fellow  guest  at  dinner 
with  Sir  Wm.  De  la  Poole  twice  during  his  visit ;  and,  as  Mr.  Farquhar  had 
the  good  sense  of  addressing  individuals  on  the  subjects  they  were  best  inform¬ 
ed  on,  my  friend  assured  me  that  he  had  conversed  on  the  qualities  of  land, 
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$rc.  with  people  of  all  ages ;  but  never  met  a  man,  young  or  old,  who  had  his 
faculties  more  perfect,  and  who  understood  the  value  ol  landed  property  so 
Well  F.  did;,  and  with  respect  to  economy  in  his  household  establish¬ 

ment  and  table,  I  remember  dropping  in  upon  him  twice  so  immediately 
before  dinner,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  change  or  addition 
to  what  lie  was  always  ready  to  ask  such  a  friend  to,  namely,  pot-luck  fare  ; 
that  on  both  occasions  I  found  a  small  joint  of  meat  with  vegetables,  removed 
with  a  pudding,  and  his  Sherry  wine  and  Port,  the  very  best ;  and  that  I  never 
made  any  wdiere  a  heartier  and  more  comfortable  dinner,  or  met  a  more  gen¬ 
tleman-like  and  friendly  welcome.  A  respectable  man  servant,  not  in  livery, 
attended  at  table,  and  he  kept  besides  a  female  cook  and  housemaid;  more 
servants  or  a  statelier  parade  he  would  have  considered  as  troublesome.- — J.  R. 

Teignmouthj  April  24,  1829. 

•j fitbnl  m  Ilwr  z:d  lo  ofcbulqub  &  bfifl  m  *■  •  ck-u  •.« 

Ji  <iuS  vtf  wood  bmofla  A  1  ! 

IrfT  H  THE  metempsychosis. 

Chapter  III. —  The  Chinese. 

In  the  petty  kingdom  of  Tse,  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Chow  dynasty, 
emperors  of  China,  lived  a  person  named  Urh-sun-hwang,  implying  ear-des¬ 
cendant  (or  traditionary  issue)  of  the  great  Hwang,  who  flourished  upwards  of 
2,000  years  before,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  descent,  or  avatar ,  as 
the  Hindus  call  it,  of  Fuh-he,  the  illustrious  antediluvian  ruler  of  China. 

Urh-sun-hwang  possessed  other  claims  to  respect  besides  those  he  derived 
from  his  pedigree  :  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  personages  in  the  state 
whereihe  lived.  At  the  examination  which  he  passed  previous  to  taking  office 
(for  he  was  chief  of  one  of  the  boards  of  government),  he  manifested  such 
amazing  acuteness,  as  well  as  power  of  memory,  that  the  examiners  were  petri¬ 
fied  with  astonishment,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  great  Kung-foo-tsze,  who 
was  then  living,  sent  one  of  his  disciples  to  congratulate  him  and  to  desire  an 
interview.  He  had  passed  through  various  departments,  but  had  resigned  all 
fatiguing  employments,  retaining  only  the  honorary  post  of  “  keeper  of  the 
secret  books  of  the' state,”  when  (in  accordance  with  his  earnest  petitions  pre¬ 
sented  at  almost  every  shrine  within  the  state)  he  was  blessed  with  a  son : — 
I  was  that  individual. 

Previous  to  my  birth,  my  mother  had  seen,  or  had  fancied  she  saw,  three 
dragons  enter  her  bedchamber,  which,  after  performing  sundry  evolutions 
round  her  couch,  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  attention  and  watchful¬ 
ness.  This  was  repeated  every  subsequent  night  till  the  period  of  her  deli¬ 
very.  To  this  incident  I  was  indebted  for  my  name,  which  was  San-lung-sing, 
or  (f  three  watchful  dragons;”  though  my  parents  and  companions  usually 
called  me,  for  brevity’s  sake,  Lung,  corresponding  with  the  name  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Athenian  lawgiver,  Draco,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  affection  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  fellow-countrymen  :  an  event  which  was  never  likely  to  happen  to 
me. 

As  I  grew  up,  the  philosophy  of  Kung,  or  Confucius,  as  he  is  named  in 
European  countries,  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  basis  of  this  philosophy 
is  founded  upon  the  following  theory  :  natural  affection  is  supposed  to  be  a 
certain,  invariable,  instinctive  principle,  implanted  by  nature,  and  residing  in 
every  breast,  the  effects  of  which,  if  the  principle  be  properly  developed,  will 
teach  the  exact  observance  of  the  relative  duties  of  parent  and  offspring :  sub- 
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mission  and  respect  on  the  one  hand,  and  control  tempered  with  affection  on 
the  other.  This  principle,  which  nature,  it  was  said,  had  sown  in  the  hearts,  of 
families,  and  thereby  originated  a  species  of  government,  it  was  the  design  of 
the  philosopher  to  carry  into  state  affairs  ;  and  by  placing  the  ruler  in  the  light 
of  a  parent,  and  considering  his  subjects  as  his  children,  he  hoped  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  reciprocal  feeling  in  monarch  and  people,  analogous  to  that  which  reigns 
in  a  well-ordered  family,  which,  not  only  presented  a  picture  of  real  happiness, 
but  offered  a  powerful  means  of  mutual  defence:  for,  as  the  She-king  says,  “  an 
extensive  kindred  or  family  is,  as  it  were,  a  walled  city.’* 

Of  the  mysterious  connexion  between  parents  and  children,  the  following 
anecdote  is  related  amongst  the  Chinese  :  a  disciple  and  contemporary  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  named  Tsang-tsze  (who  is  reported  to  have  repudiated  his  wife  because 
she  gave  his  mother  a  pear  which  was  not  boiled  enough,  and  who  is  the 
author  of  the  axiom,  “  a  man’s  body  is  the  body  of  his  parents  descended  to 
him  ”)  was  once  employed  in  the  fields,  when  a  friend  called  at  his  house. 
His  mother,  anxious  for  his  return,  bit  her  finger  sharply;  Tsang-tsze  felt  the 
pain,  hastened  home,  and  found  that  the  sympathy  between  a  dutiful  son  and 
an  affectionate  parentis  so  strong,  that  they  are  actually  sensible  sometimes  of 
each  other’s  bodily  sufferings. 

The  new  doctrine  of  the  unbounded  reverence  owing  to  parents,  and  the  ana¬ 
logous  respect  implicitly  due  to  all  placed  in  authority,  who  are  thereby  to  be 
considered  as  standing  in  loco  par entum,  was  very  unpalatable  to  many  indivi¬ 
duals  in  our  part  of  the  empire,  and  especially  to  me,  a  wild,  restless,  high- 
spirited  lad,  the  object  of  both  my  parent’s  doting  fondness,  who  saw  nothing 
in  me  to  reprove.  In  conjunction  with  several  other  young  men,  I  determined 
to  withstand  the  progress  of  the  Confucian  doctrines,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  innovations.  In  order  to  give  a  practical  evidence  of  our  opposition,  we 
refrained  from  paying  the  usual  mark  of  respect  to  one  of  the  kew  king,  or  great 
officers  of  the  empire,  who  happened  to  come  to  our  city  on  state  business ; 
for  which  neglect  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  and  forty-two  strokes  of  the  bamboo  each  from 
the  attendants  of  the  great  officer.  This  was  the  first  time  I  underwent  the 
punishment,  which,  I  confess,  tended  much  to  develope  that  te,  or  innate 
principle  of  filial  affection,  which  our  philosopher  assumed  as  the  basis  of  his 
theory  of  moral  government. 

So  long  as  the  smart  of  the  infliction  remained,  I  was  dutiful  to  my  parents, 
respectful  to  my  superiors,  being  apt  rather  to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
and  bruise  my  head  against  the  ground,  or  bend  the  back,  to  any  subordinate 
officer  who  was  clothed  with  the  ia-joan-tsze,  or  power  of  applying  the  bamboo. 

After  a  time,  however,  I  grew  less  prone  to  obey  this  servile  impulse,  and 
recurred  to  my  old  habit  of  independence,  making  no  scruple  of  asserting  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  te>  which  was  a  mere  artifice  invented  by 
Kung-foo-tsze,  an  artful  man,  who,  by  this  means  wanted  to  obtain  the  empire 
for  himself.  Upon  considering  one  of  his  maxims,  “  that  those  who  are  dutiful 
to  their  parents  and  brothers  never  wish  to  offend  their  superiors;  and  those 
who  dislike  their  superiors  are  never  found  to  be  rebels ;”  I  adopted  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  I  conceived  to  result  necessarily  from  my  denial  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  maxim  was  built,  namely,  that  I  ought  to  be  a  rebel. 

Perhaps  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  reduce  my  theory  into  practice,  had 
not  an  event  occurred,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts. 

I  went  upon  a  certain  occasion  to  a  beautiful  wood,  situated  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  place  where  I  resided,  in  company  with  a  young  friend,  under 

the 
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the  pretext  of  worshipping  “  the  six  objects these  were  the  four  seasons,  cold 
and  fire  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  water.  In  our  walks  through  the  wood, 
we  perceived  a  leaf  of  paper  fluttering  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  which 
it  was  fastened  by  a  thread  of  pearl-coloured  silk.  Upon  examining  it,  we 
found  a  copy  of  verses  written  thereon,  as  follows  : 

Who  will  any  longer  prize  the  blossom  of  the  peach  ? 

Who  will  admire  the  seven  sisters  of  the  rose? 

The  keuh-hwa*  eclipses  them  all; 

It  is  the  queen  of  the  flowers  of  the  garden. 

We  both  agreed  that  this  was  the  production  of  some  young  damsel,  who 
had  contrived  to  visit  this  wood,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  display  her  poetical 
talents.  We  removed  the  verses,  and  placed  in  their  stead  the  following  : 

The  keuh-liwa  is  indeed  the  queen  of  the  garden  ; 

The  peach,  the  lily,  and  the  rose  are  not  comparable  to  it ; 

Then  let  its  blossom  be  no  longer  concealed. 

Next  day,  we  returned  early  to  the  place,  in  order  to  observe  if  any  person 
came  thither.  After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  two  females  came  tottering  to 
the  spot;  one  of  them  with  an  evident  tremor  advanced  to  the  tree,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  the  substitution  which  had  been  made,  uttered  a  cry,  and  snatching  the 
paper  containing  the  verses  we  had  placed  there,  hurried  away,  followed  by 
my  companion  and  me.  We  watched  them  into  a  garden  which  adjoined  the 
wood;  and  upon  inquiry  we  found  that  the  youngest  of  the  two  was  a  daughter 
of  an  old  general  who  had  withdrawn  from  public  employment.  The  little 
opportunity  we  had  for  observing  the  young  lady  confirmed  us  both  in  the 
opinion  that  she  was  extremely  beautiful ;  and  mutual  symptoms  of  jealousy 
and  ili-wiil  began  to  manifest  themselves  between  us.  My  companion  plainly 
told  me  that  he  was  charmed  with  the  fair  poetess,  and  should  seek  to  secure 
her  to  him  for  a  wife.  I  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  resolved  to  set  about 
counteracting  his  project,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  lady  myself. 

I  acquainted  my  father  with  my  wish  to  marry,  and  told  him  the  object  I 
had  fixed  upon.  Accordingly,  a  go-between  was  employed  to  negociate  the 
match,  and  the  expedition  I  used  was  so  great,  that  I  had  the  start  of  my 
rival  in  the  application  to  the  old  general,  the  father  of  my  anticipated  wife. 
He  was  very  compliant,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  answer,  and  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  present  to  the  lady  from  me  as  her  accepted  suitor. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  my  competitor  had  contrived,  by  means  of  a  very 
active  and  dexterous  go-between,  to  represent  to  the  general,  that  although  my 
family  was  respectable,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  stock,  yet  I  was  a  licen¬ 
tious  character,  a  despiser  of  the  great  Kung,  a  professed  disbeliever  in  the 
te,  and  moreover,  that  I  had  joined  a  secret  band  of  enemies  to  the  state, 
who  are  called  Ts'th,  or  rebel-banditti.  This  last  statement  shocked  the  old 
soldier  more  than  any  of  the  others ;  for  though  he  did  not  care  to  be  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  te,  he  was  loyal  to  his  king,  and  would  have  marched  at  any  time 
many  hundred  le  to  fight  a  body  of  rebels. 

When  my  go-between  made  his  appearance,  therefore,  with  the  written  con¬ 
tract.  or  consent  to  the  marriage,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  parties,  he  was  civilly 
sent  away,  with  a  message  that  the  Tsee-too-sze,  or  general,  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  did  not  wish  master  Lung  to  be  his  son-in-law.  My  father  and 
myself  were  almost  equally  exasperated  at  this  disappointment.  As  the  causes 
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of  our  exasperation  were  different,  so  were  the  expedients  we  employed  to 
gratify  our  resentment  and  the  individuals  upon  whom  we  resolved  to  wreak  it. 
He  set  about  attacking  the  old  general  at  court ;  but  as  the  latter  held  no  em¬ 
ployment  which, could  be  taken  from  him,  and  had  so  well  established  his  cha¬ 
racter  for  bravery  and  loyalty  in  early  life,  that  he  could  not  be  suspected  of 
treason  at  the  close  of  it,  my  father’s  efforts  to  punish  him  were  fruitless.  I 
selected  my  rival  as  the  object  of  my  revenge;  for  I  did  not  doubt  that  my 
mortification  arose  from  his  representation  ;  and  this  was  the  course  I  pursued. 

I  sought  out  with  eagerness  some  poor,  abject  wretch,  to  whom  existence 
was  almost  a  burthen,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  supporting  it,  to 
whom  I  proposed  that  he  should  charge  my  rival  with  the  very  crime  he  had  (as 
I  concluded)  imputed  to  me.  I  directed  him  to  refer  the  authorities,  to  whom 
he  should  divulge  the  story,  to  me,  as  a  person  who  could  confirm  it;  and  I 
promised  him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  could  so  plausibly  manage  the  affair 
as  to  induce  the  board,  to  whom  he  should  give  information,  to  subject  my 
rival  to  the  torture. 

This  agent  carried  the  suggestion  into  immediate  execution.  My  enemy  was 
arrested,  and  upon  my  testifying  that  he  had  held  some  conversation  with  me 
of  a  traitorous  nature  (which  was  the  fact,  though  I  had  been  the  promoter  of 
it)  he  was  subjected  to  severe  torture  to  compel  a  confession.  His  fortitude 
sunk  under  the  trial;  he  acknowledged  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  guilty, 
was  released  from  the  rack,  and  decapitated. 

On  the  death  of  my  rival,  I  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
old  general,  and  to  renew  the  marriage-treaty ;  but  all  my  exertions  were  met 
with  coolness,  nay,  with  disgust. 

I  had  now  tasted  the  sweets  of  revenge,  and  longed  to  include  this  old  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  number  of  its  victims.  With  this  view,  I  made  use  of  every  expe¬ 
dient  to  create  enemies  against  him,  at  the  court  and  amongst  his  neighbours, 
but  I  failed  to  produce  any  impression  upon  a  man  who  lived  quite  secluded 
from  public  life.  Thus  baulked,  I  came  to  the  determination  of  assassinating 
him  with  my  own  hand. 

I  should  remark  that  my  obstinate  disbelief  in  the  te  doctrine  had  so  biassed 
and  warped  my  mind,  that  I  began  to  be  possessed  with  a  notion  which  has,  I 
believe,  been  gravely  maintained  by  some  western  philosophers,  that  mankind 
are  naturally  in  a  state  of  war  with  each  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  began  to 
look  upon  every  one  who  stood  in  the  way  of  any  project  of  mine  with  similar 
feelings  to  those  with  which  we  regard  serpents  and  noxious  reptiles,  which  we 
kill  without  scruple.  In  short,  I  considered  that  there  was  a  certain  delusion 
kept  up  in  the  world,  by  means  of  the  simplicity  of  one  part  of  mankind  and 
the  artifice  of  another,  whereby  the  former  are  made  subservient  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  latter. 

I  have,  in  my  subsequent  reflections  on  this  portion  of  my  existence,  medi¬ 
tated  upon  the  principles  of  the  Chinese  theory  of  morals,  and  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prized  that  such  notions  should  be  engendered  in  the  mind  as  those  I  have  des¬ 
cribed,  or  that  vicious  propensities  of  all  kinds  should  spring  up  and  luxuriate 
there,  seeing  that  no  adequate  motive  is  suggested  to  a  Chinese  to  pursue 
a  virtuous  course  of  conduct.  Whether  vice  be  innate  or  adventitious,  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  divided  the  philosophers  of  China,  the  result  will  be  almost  the 
same,  seeing  the  proneness  of  our  nature  to  adopt  and  pursue  what  is  vicious, 
if  we  have  no  motive  to  choose  the  contrary.  Now  there  is  really  no  motive 
whatever  in  the  system  of  faith  founded  on  the  “  sacred  books,”  which  are  the 
repositories  of  the  popular  religion  of  China,  to  induce  a  person,  especially 

uncon- 
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unconnected  with  government,  to  practice  virtue  rather  than  vice.  It  isincul- 
cated  as  a  duty,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  a  parent 
or  a  ruler;  but  no  ill-consequence  is  supposed  to  spring  from  the  omission. 
There  is  no  “hereafter  ”  in  the  popular  code;  no  supreme  deity,  who  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  for  those  who  obey  or  disregard 
the  injunctions  in  “  the  books.”  The  virtues  of  rulers  are,  indeed,  supposed  to 
be  the  means  whereby  the  happiness  of  a  people  is  promoted ;  and  if  a  dearth 
or  drought  takes  place,  the  cause  is  attributed  to  some  deficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  prince  or  his  ministers. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  an  individual,  who  had  been  led,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  to  perceive  this  great  and  palpable  error  in  the  popular 
theory  of  morals,  who  saw  that  there  was  no  consideration  offered  to  make 
him  choose  what  was  called  virtue  in  preference  to  what  was  called  vice,  but 
this,  namely,  that  he  would  gratify  his  superiors,  in  other  words,  lend  himself 
to  support  their  interested  knavery,  whilst  he  sacrificed  all  the  enjoyments 
attending  a  full  gratification  of  every  passion  that  prompted  him  ;  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  I  say,  that  such  a  person  should  come  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived  ? 

With  some  difficulty,  after  disguising  myself,  I  procured  an  entrance,  se¬ 
cretly,  into  the  garden  of  the  old  general.  There  I  waited  for  several  hours ; 
till,  at  length,  I  perceived  him  advancing  towards  an  alcove  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  He  there  sat  down,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  Without  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  apprehension  lest  he  should  awake  before  I  had  completed  the 
deed,  I  emerged  from  my  place  of  concealment,  and  with  a  sharp  knife,  soon 
rid  myself  of  another  obstacle  to  my  wishes,  and  effected  my  escape  from  the 
spot  unperceived. 

The  murder  occasioned  some  noise,  but  it  soon  subsided ;  and  I  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  advantage  of  my  crime  when  I  received  an  appointment  as  a  dis¬ 
trict  judge,  which  I  would  fain  have  declined,  but  dared  not ;  and  I  forthwith 
set  out  for  the  scene  of  my  official  labours,  being  obliged  to  forego  the  ultimate 
execution  of  my  object  for  the  present. 

My  predecessor  in  the  office,  who  had  been  degraded,  was  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  and  had  given  umbrage  to  many  of  his  fellow  officers  by  his  rigid 
fulfilment  of  his  official  duties.  They  soon  found  me  to  be  a  very  different 
character.  The  question  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  was  this,  namely, 
whether  I  should  acquire  wealth  as  an  unjust  judge,  or  live  poor  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  I  was  honest.  The  only  other  considerations  which  could  in¬ 
fluence  me  were,  that  as  a  corrupt  judge  I  should  perhaps  be  hated  by  the 
poor ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  just  judge,  I  should  be  certainly  detested 
by  all  in  office,  whose  animosity  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  a 
poor  man,  whom  I  could  bamboo  into  silence.  The  fair  inference  from  these 
premises  was,  that  it  was  my  interest  in  this  world  (and  no  other  state  of  exis¬ 
tence  is  contemplated  by  a  Confucian)  to  be  dishonest,  and  I  was  so,  with 
such  precautions  as  the  illegality  of  the  practices  required. 

How  often  did  I  smile  when  I  saw  some  silly  virtuous  people,  toiling  from 
day  to  day  in  the  scrupulous  discharge  of  duties,  which  exposed  them  to 
imputations  they  did  not  deserve ;  scarcely  subsisting  upon  a  paltry  income 
allowed  by  the  state,  and  dreading  every  moment  the  effect  of  some  false  accu¬ 
sation;  whilst  I  revelled  in  wealth,  gratified  every  wish  of  my  heart,  and, 
having  the  use  of  the  two  great  implements  of  power — authority  to  punish  and 
riches  to  reward — felt  no  fear  for  what  might  befal  me  here  or  hereafter  ! 

After  a  time,  I  began  to  be  desirous  of  securing  the  person  of  my  fair  dam¬ 
sel 
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sel,  of  whose  motions  I  was  continually  informed  by  my  spies.  I  accordingly 
obtained  leave  to  absent  myself  from  my  office  for  a  short  period,  and  took  the 
road  towards  my  native  town. 

I  endeavoured  to  keep  my  arrival  secret  from  the  lady  upon  whom  I  had  a 
design ;  for  I  was  resolved  to  run  no  risk  of  further  disappointment,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  determined  to  make  myself  master  of  her  person  by  force.  To  my 
astonishment,  however,  I  learned  that  she  had  by  some  means  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact,  and  had  hurried  off,  in  company  with  a  relation,  to  the 
court.  It  behoved  me,  I  knew,  to  lose  no  time  in  following  her,  to  defend 
myself  from  her  accusations;  for  my  own  principles  suggested  to  me  that  she 
or  her  advisers  would  make  some  charge  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves 
to  my  prejudice. 

On  my  arrival  at  court,  the  first  news  I  heard  was,  that  I  was  a  prisoner, 
but  the  grounds  of  my  imprisonment  were  not  told  me.  Here  I  became,  for 
the  first  time,  truly  sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  principles  upon  which  I  had 
acted.  I  had  taught  myself  to  consider,  and  really  considered,  all  men  as 
either  dupes  or  knaves,  and  could  rely,  therefore,  upon  none.  Alone  and 
unadvised,  I  was  lead  to  conclude  that  my  mistress  had  charged  me  with  her 
father’s  murder;  and  I  hastened  to  draw  up  a  memorial,  in  which  I  laboured  to 
prove,  by  sundry  false  statements,  that  I  could  not  be  the  person  who  com¬ 
mitted  it.  Too  late  I  learned  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  my  arrest ;  that 
I  was  accused  of  judicial  malversations.  The  inquisitors,  however,  set  on  foot 
a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  affair  of  the  general’s  death,  and  soon  obtained  satis¬ 
factory  proof  that  my  averments  were  false.  The  proofs  of  the  other  crimes 
were  too  plain  to  be  denied;  the  participators  in  my  guilt  had  become  my 
accusers ;  for  I  discovered  that  there  were  motives  to  virtue  which  I  had 
overlooked;  one  was  the  security  the  practice  of  it  affords  against  false 
accusation. 

I  sent  one,  whom  I  supposed  a  trusty  friend,  with  the  keys  of  my  treasure- 
boxes,  in  order  to  make  use  of  my  ill-got  gains  in  bribing  those  who  could 
protect  me.  This  friend  obtained  the  treasure— and  kept  it.  I  found  that 
friendship,  where  virtue  is  not,  is  itself  a  non-entity.  I  despatched  messengers 
repeatedly  to  the  numerous  acquaintances  I  had,  intreating  them  to  visit  me, 
and  give  me  their  advice.  Some  sent  excuses,  others  promises  to  attend;  and 
a  few  returned  for  answer  that  I  had  brought  the  mischief  upon  myself,  and 
deserved  the  fate  that  awaited  me. 

I  would  now  have  anticipated  the  executioner,  by  becoming  my  own  mur¬ 
derer  ;  but  every  instrument  or  article  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  had 
been  removed  :  I  swallowed  some  of  my  buttons,  but  they  were  too  small. 

The  torture  was  applied  to  me,  rather  as  a  punishment  than  as  the  means  of 
ascertaining  my  guilt,  which  was  too  apparent.  The  form  of  torture  was  of  that 
merciful  kind  called  Ying-7co-leang,  or  “  the  Parrot’s  Beam,”  which  consists 
in  raising  the  person’s  body  from  the  ground  by  cords  fastened  round  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  thumbs,  and  fixed  upon  a  transverse  beam  of  bamboo.  After  this,  I 
was  decapitated :  the  only  use  my  little  remaining  cash  could  be  applied  to,  on 
this  emergency,  was  that  of  feeing  the  executioner  to  take  off  my  head  at  one 
blow. 
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ITINERARY  OF  PART  OF  THE  NEILGHERRIES. 

acu  4ooJ  DOS  <UOU9q  . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal . 

Silt  :  Under  the  head  of  “Memoranda”  I  formerly*  gave  you  the  best  ac¬ 
count  in  my  power,  after  many  years’  absence  from  Malabar,  as  to  the  desiderata, 
in  regard  to  that  province,  required  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  as  inserted 
in  your  Journal;  to  which  I  also  added  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  Nam- 
bolacota,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  range  of  mountains  at  present  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  Having  in  my  possession  a 
manuscript  topographical  account  of  the  computed  distance  from  Nambolacota, 
which  adjoins  Wynaad,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Neil¬ 
gherry  range,  I  thought  it  could  not  be  better  disposed  of  than  when  left  to 
your  judgment  for  publication  or  otherwise,  since  that  part  of  India  has  be¬ 
come  the  resort  of  Europeans  for  the  restoration  of  health.  I  believe  the 
account  to  be  correct,  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  a  man  named  Amen  Nair 
(formerly  chief  minister  to  the  Prince  of  Wynaad,  and  subsequently  my  own 
chief  native  assistant),  for  the  purpose  of  serving  me  as  a  guide  through  the 
particularized  countries,  which  I  was  about  to  visit,  which  intention  I  relin¬ 
quished,  in  consequence  of  the  province  of  Malabar  being  made  over  from  the 
Government  of  Bombay  to  that  of  Madras.  The  account,  as  you  will  per¬ 
ceive,  is  detailed,  and  may  be  useful  to  persons  in  the  East. 

Computed  Distance  from  Nambolacota  (the  northernmost  of  the  Neilgherry  Range  of 
Mountains)  to  Coimbatoor,  by  the  Route  of  Chilloorra  Mollakota,  as  given  by 
Amen  Nair,  in  1800,  to  the  Collector  of  Wynaad. 

First  Route. 

Naregas. 

(or  Miles).  Direction, 

From  Nambolacota  to  Kudaloor  .  2  South. 

From  Kudaloor  to  Chilloorra  Mollakota .  20  South  East. 

Between  the  above  two  places  are  seven  open  jungles  and 
Neddyavettum  Mountain  to  pass,  the  computed  ascent 

of  which  is  .  3 

Alsa  Patra  Mothean  rivulet,  and  Killagutta  poya,  and 
Chilloorra  poya,  or  river,  comprizing  a  distance  of  two 
naregas  or  miles,  in  addition  to  the  above  stated  twenty  .  2 

From  Chilloorra  Mollakota  to  Porun  Kotta  Petta,  with  one 

river  between  .  16 

From  Porun  Kotta  to  Shirralloor .  16 

From  Shirralloor  to  Cherrumooka  ongaddy  or  bazar  .  20 

From  Cherrumooka  ongaddy  to  Poollianpetta . .  16 

From  Poollianpetta  to  Coimbatoor,  which  includes  Om- 
ravutty  river. . 16 

Total  distance  from  Nambolacota  to  Coimbatoor,  by  the 
route  of  Chilloorra  Kota  . . . .  ' 

Second  Route  to  Coimbatoor. 

From  Nambolacota  to  Killagutta  poya .  3 

From  Killagutta  poya  to  Chemburra  poya  .  6 

From  Chemburra  poya  to  Daverradyaputna .  6 

From  Daverradyaputna  to  Chembarratta  poya .  4 

From  Chembarrutta  poya  to  Mollaporutta  .  4 

From 


...  16 

South. 

South  East. 

...  20 

East. 

...  16 

do. 

n- 

do. 

|lll 

T 

East. 

do. 

..  6 

do. 

..  4 

do. 

..  4 

do. 

*  See  vol.  xxv.  p.  195. 
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Itinerary  of  Part  of  the  Neilgherries. 


Naregas. 


(or  Miles).  Direction. 

From  Mollaporutta  to  Shreeyuraconna  vye  .  16  do. 

From  Shreeyuraconna  vye  (road)  to  Nyarra  poya .  4  do. 

From  Nyarra  poya  (river)  to  Dennyaken  kota .  20  do. 

From  Dennyaken  kota  (fort)  to  Coimbatoor,  including  one 
river . . .  32  do. 


Total  naregas,  or  miles,  from  Nambolacota  to  Coimbatoor  .  95 


Computed  Distance  from  Nambolacota  to  Seringapatam  by  the  Route  of  Moothamolla 


or  mountain. 

From  Nambolacota  to  Moothamolla  Dasheum  .  8  North  East. 

From  Moothamolla  to  Tammarrally . 14  do. 

From  Tammarrally  to  Ongallutta . 8  do. 

From  Ongalutta  to  Goondilpetta  .  6  do. 

From  Goondilpetta  to  Nanyannumkota  .  12  do. 

From  Nanyannumkota  to  Mysore  province .  12  do. 

From  Mysore  Province  to  Seringapatam  .  6  do. 


Total  distance  from  Nambolacota  to  Seringapatam .  66 


Computed  Distance  from  Nambolacota  to  Nellamboor  in  Eernaad,  below  the 


Ghauts  in  Malabar. 

/ 

First  Route. 

From  Nambolacota  to  Ellamolla  churam  (pass)  .  12 

From  Ellamolla  churam  to  Alla  poya  (river)  . .  4 

From  Alla  poya  to  Putchellapaad  in  Eernaad .  12 


By  the  route  of  Ellamolla  pass,  including  three  rivers'! 
and  one  nullah  or  rivulet,  the  total  distance  to  Put-  >  28 
chellapaad  of  Nellamboor  in  Eernaad . . . J 


Second  Route. 

From  Nambolacota  to  Davalla,  towards  Karrakote  pass  ...  12  West, 

From  Davalla  to(  Karrakote  pass . 8  do. 

From  Karrakote  pass  to  Poolladdetta  . .  4  do. 

From  Poolladdetta  to  Cotakel  .  4  do. 

From  Cotakel  to  Karrakote,  including  one  river . . .  6  do. 

From  Karrakote  to  Nellamboor  in  Eernaad  below  the 
ghauts  . . . . . . .  8  do. 


Total  distance  from  Nambolacota  to  Nellamboor  in  Eer¬ 
naad  via  Kanakote  pass  . 

Remark. — The  natives  of  Malabar  invariably  reckon  the  distance  of  a  place  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  which  they  require  to  reach  it,  and  which  they  calculate  at  one 
mile  to  a  narega  on  level  ground  :  the  computed  distance  in  English  miles  of 
these  routes  would,  consequently,  be  found  by  measurement  far  short  of  the  stated 
amount,  as  considerable  time  must  naturally  be  taken  to  pass  over  a  mountainous 
and  rugged  country  occasionally  intersected  with  rivers. 

•  4  .  • .  ;  .  4 

May  8th,  1899. 
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AN  ARABIAN  TALE. 

In  the  Calcutta  Gazette  has  appeared,  in  portions,  a  very  curious  oriental 
tale,  entitled  “  Bewurasb  Hakeem,  or  the  Court  of  the  Genii,”  which  is  a 
translation  (though  not  so  stated)  of  an  elegant  work  in  Arabic,  entitled 
Ichwan-oos-Suffa ,  of  which  an  edition,  in  the  original,  was  published  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  1812,  by  Shekh  Ahmud-bin-Mohummud-Shurwan-ool-Yumunee,  a 
learned  native  of  Arabia,  employed  in  the  Arabic  department  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  and  editor  of  several  other  works.*  In  a  preface  to  this 
edition,  signed  T.  T.  Thomason,  we  are  told  that  the  author  of  the  work  is 
not  known  with  certainty ;  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Ibn-ool-Juldee,  and  also  to 
a  society,  called  “  The  Ichwan-oos-Suffa,”  a  title  prefixed  to  no  less  than 
fifty-one  pieces,  on  different  subjects  of  science  and  philosophy,  all  in  the 
same  style  of  composition,  and  evidently  from  the  same  pen. 

The  outline  of  the  story  is  this  :  Disputes  having  arisen  between  mankind 
and  the  brute  creation,  the  latter  complaining  of  man’s  tyranny,  the  former  of 
the  insubordination  of  the  brutes ;  the  parties  appeal  to  the  king  of  the  genii. 
The  animals  assert  that  they  are  by  nature  free;  the  human  race  lay  claim  to  a 
natural  authority  over  all  animals.  The  king,  finding  the  question  to  be  nice 
and  difficult,  determines  to  take  the  advice  of  able  counsellors,  and  to  hear 
the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The  parties  appear  in  support  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  claims ;  when,  after  a  full  discussion,  it  is  decided  by  common  consent  of 
the  genii,  that  men  being  destined  for  another  world,  in  which  they  will  be 
rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their  actions  on  earth,  the  sovereignty  is 
theirs  :  a  decree,  in  the  justice  of  which  the  animals  themselves  concur. 

The  style  of  the  original  is  easy,  copious,  elegant,  and  perspicuous.  The 
preface  describes  the  story  as  “  at  once  instructive  and  engaging  :  the  most 
interesting  truths  of  natural  history  are  so  skilfully  introduced,  and  are  made 
to  bear  their  part  in  this  allegorical  controversy  between  the  men  and  the 
animals  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  the  reader  is  insensibly  engaged  in  the 
controversy  himself,  and  is  delighted  with  the  animated  descriptions  and  beau* 
tiful  pictures  from  nature  which  open  upon  him  in  almost  every  page ;  whilst 
fine  maxims  of  conduct  are  interspersed,  as  well  as  frequent  appeals  to  the 
heart,  tending  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue.” 

Of  the  truth  of  this  description  our  readers  shall  judge  from  the  story 
itself,  translated,  we  believe,  by  the  same  able  orientalist  who  gave  an  English 
dress  to  the  story  of  Hatim  Tye,  namely,  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  of  Calcutta. 

<c  I.  The  original  Condition  of  Man ,  and  his  Dispute  with  the  Animals. 

“  The  writers  of  the  early  history  of  the  human  race  have  related,  that 
whilst  mankind  were  yet  few  in  number,  an  irresistible  feeling  of  danger  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  caverns  and  mountains,  from  the  apprehended 
attacks  of  the  wild  beasts  which  then  infested  the  earth.  Influenced  by  this 
unceasing  alarm,  they  were  prevented  from  assembling  together  to  cultivate 
the  ground  for  their  subsistence,  and  they  were  also  equally  destitute  of  the 
means  and  the  ingenuity  to  make  apparel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
bodies  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  short,  they  had  nothing  to 

eat 

*  As  the  Nufhut-ool-Yumun,  a  miscellany,  original  and  select,  in  prose  and  verse;  Arabshah’s 
Memoirs  of  Timoor  ;  and  particularly  an  excellent  edition  of  the  Kamoos. 
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eat  blit  what  the  forests  spontaneously  afforded,  and  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  clothing  themselves  with  leaves  of  trees.  In  the  winter  they 
retired  to  warm  places,  and  during  the  heat  of  summer  sought  a  more  tempe¬ 
rate  residence. 

“  In  a  little  time,  however,  when  men  increased,  their  dread  of  wild  animals 
gradually  subsided  ;  and  then  they  contrived  to  construct  villages,  and  forts, 
and  cities,  and  began  to  live  in  comparative  comfort  and  tranquillity.  They 
at  the  same  time  framed  implements  of  agriculture,  and  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  arts  of  cultivation ;  for  which  purpose  they  caught  animals  in  nets  :  ele¬ 
phants,  horses,  camels,  asses,  sheep,  and  a  great  number  of  other  quadrupeds, 
which  had,  previously,  and  from  time  immemorial,  constantly  rambled  about, 
the  woods  and  forests,  brow  zing  and  fattening  on  sweet  herbage,  free,  and 
uncontrolled,  and  useless.  But  now,  with  labour  night  and  day,  their  shoul¬ 
ders  became  galled,  and  wounded,  and  their  backs  full  of  sores.  However 
much  they  roared,  or  brayed,  or  bellowed,  man  heeded  them  not.  Several 
of  them,  under  the  apprehension  of  being  caught  and  reduced  to  servitude, 
fled  to  remote  forests  and  mountains — as  mankind  had  done  before.  But  now 
the  scale  was  turned.  The  sceptre  had  changed  hands,  which  entirely  altered 
the  condition  of  things.  The  birds  were  obliged  to  quit  their  nests,  and  with 
their  young,  escape  to  other  places.  Mankind,  imagining  that  all  the  animals 
of  creation  were  their  slaves,  tried  every  artifice  in  their  power  by  gins  and 
nets,  and  traps,  to  bring  them  into  subjection,  and  in  this  manner  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  till  Almighty  God  sent  Mahommud,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  into  the 
world,  to  guide  and  instruct  them.  The  Prophet  truly  pointed  out  to  sinners 
the  holy  law,  and  many  of  the  genii  also  became  converts  to  his  religion. 

“  In  process  of  time,  the  Jin  Bewurasb  Hakeem  became  sovereign  of  the 
tribe  of  genii.  He  was  so  equitable  and  just,  and  so  perfect  in  his  temper  and 
disposition,  that,  under  his  blameless  administration,  tigers  and  goats  were 
accustomed  to  drink  water  at  the  same  fountain;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
swindlers,  robbers,  cheats,  and  thieves,  were  entirely  unknown  in  his  days. 
He  resided  on  an  island  called  Billa  Saghon,  near  the  Khut-i-Astowah,  or 
equator.  A  ship  belonging  to  man  happening  to  be  driven  one  day  on  this 
coast  by  contrary  winds,  the  merchants  and  men  of  science  who  were  on 
board  disembarked,  and  went  on  shore  immediately,  with  a  view  to  traffic,  as 
well  as  recreation.  It  was  the  season  of  spring,  and  the  trees  were  covered 
with  every  variety  of  flower  and  fruit;  bright  transparent  streams  flowed  on 
every  side ;  and  all  the  animals,  grazing  from  morning  to  night  on  delicious 
herbage,  appeared  extremely  sleek  and  beautiful ;  and  they  were  seen  conti¬ 
nually  gambolling  and  frisking  together  without  restraint.  The  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  was  so  genial  and  exhilarating,  and  the  prospects  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  so  enchanting,  that  none  of  them  wished  to  depart.  They, 
therefore,  commenced  upon  the  construction  of  a  variety  of  dwellings,  for  the 
purpose  of  residing  on  the  island,  and  began,  according  to  their  own  custom, 
to  catch  such  animals  as  they  deemed  most  useful,  with  the  intention  of 
reducing  them  to  servitude.  The  animals,  however,  finding  that,  even  in  this 
distant  retreat,  they  had  no  repose,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  flying  to 
the  deserts.  But  mankind,  acting  on  their  assumed  prerogative,  considered 
that  they  were  all  their  legitimate  slaves,  and,  consequently,  devised  and  in¬ 
vented  every  description  of  trap  and  net,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

“  As  soon  as  the  animals  were  aware  of  this  cruel  disposition,  they  assem¬ 
bled  around  their  leaders,  and  repaired  to  the  hall  of  justice,  and  described  to 
Bewurasb  Hakeem  the  particulars  of  the  oppression  under  which  they  groaned. 

Bewurasb 
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Bewurasb  Hakeem  having  fully  comprehended  their  situation  and  circum¬ 
stances,  immediately  ordered  a  messenger  to  summon  the  reputed  offenders 
before  him.  In  consequence  of  this  requisition,  seventy  individuals  of  diffe¬ 
rent  cities,  eminently  distinguished  for  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  eloquence, 
appeared,  to  answer  whatever  questions  might  be  put  to  them  by  the  king  of 
the  genii.  They  were  received  and  accommodated  in  an  excellent  house,  and 
after  they  had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  their  journey,  the  king  called 
them  before  his  presence.  ' 

“  When  the  deputies  saw  the  king  upon  his  throne,  they  made  the  accus¬ 
tomed  salutation,  and  stood  in  the  several  places  officially  allotted  to  them. 
Bewurasb,  as  before  mentioned,  was  unequalled  in  justice,  bravery,  and  bene¬ 
volence.  He' always  afforded  protection  to  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  through¬ 
out  his  dominions,  the  strong  had  no  power  to  oppress  the  w7eak.  Every 
thing  that  is  forbidden  by  the  law  was  in  his  time  avoided,  and  nothing  but  that 
which  is  pleasing  to  God  ever  entered  his  mind.  He  mildly  asked  the  men  for 
what  purpose  they  had  come  to  his  kingdom.  ‘  I  have  never,’  said  he,  ‘  had 
any  intercourse  with  you.  With  what  view,  then,  have  you  entered  my  terri¬ 
tories?  ’  One  of  them,  a  man  experienced  in  the  world,  respectfully  replied  : 

*  Having  heard  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  your  majesty,  we  have  come  to 
your  presence  for  protection.  No  injured  person,  to  this  day,  has  ever  gone 
away  disappointed  from  your  court ;  we,  therefore,  hope  that  your  majesty 
will  afford  us  the  justice  we  solicit.’  The  king  rejoined.  ‘  What  is  your 
wish  ?’  He  answered,  *  O  just  king  !  these  animals  are  our  slaves.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  refractory  and  run  away  ;  and  others,  although  they  are 
forced  to  obejq  still  will  not  acknowledge  our  rights.’  The  king  inquired  if 
he  had  any  evidence  to  adduce  in  support  of  his  averments — ‘  for,’  said  he, 

*  a  cause  without  evidence  cannot  be  heard.’  He  replied,  ‘Oking]  in  this 
cause  there  is  abundant  of  moral  and  written  evidence.’  The  king  then  signed 
to  him  to  state  his  case.  A  person,  descended  from  Abbas,  immediately  went 
into  the  forum,  and  began  to  deliver  the  following  oration.  ‘  Praise  to  the 
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Almighty  is  proper.  For  the  nourishment,  and  the  protection,  and  support 
of  the  world,  what  has  he  not  created  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  What  re¬ 
source  has  he  not  supplied  ;  and,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  weak  man, 
how  many  animals  has  he  not  bestowed?  Happy  is  the  state  of  him  who, 
according  to  His  will,  prepares  the  road  to  eternity  !  What  shall  I  say  of  those 
who  unworthily  remain  in  disobedience  and  infidelity  ?  Endless  salutations 
are  due  to  Mahommud  Mustapha,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  whom  Almighty 
God  sent  to  instruct  his  creatures,  and  he  is  the  chief  of  all.  He  is  the  true 
king  of  both  genii  and  men,  and  he  will,  on  the  last  day,  assist  every  sinner 
among  us.  Salutations  and  peace  to  his  holy  descendents,  who  have  embel¬ 
lished  religion  and  the  world,  and  the  faith  of  Islam  !  For  ever  be  praised  that 
Eternal  Being  who,  from  a  drop  of  water,  created  Adam,  and  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  power,  made  him  the  father  of  children  !  Having  from  him  created 
Eve,  with  thousands  of  mankind,  he  endowed  them  with  the  means  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  made  our  great  ancestor,  the  noblest  and 
best  of  his  creatures.  He  made  him  to  rule  over  the  land  and  the  sea,  and  he 
fed  him  with  pure  viands  in  abundance  and  variety ;  for  thus  he  saith  in  the 
Koran:  c All  animals  are  created  for  thee,  derive  advantage  from  them,  and 
eat,  and  of  their  skins  and  hairs  make  warm  clothes.  In  the  morning  send 
them  to  the  fields,  and  in  the  evening  have  them  brought  home.  They  are  for 
thy  good  and  use.’  And  in  another  place  it  is  written  :  ‘  By  land  and  by 
water,  ride  upon  camels,  or  sail  in  ships.’  And  in  another  place :  ‘  horses, 
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mules,  and  asses,  were  created  for  thee  to  ride  upon.’  Again :  ‘  Ride  upon 
their  backs,  and  remember  the  goodness  of  thy  God.’  Besides  these,  there 
are  many  other  passages  which  bear  on  this  point.  And  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Gospel  it  is  understood  that  animals  were  created  especially  for  man. 
Thus,  in  every  way,  we  are  masters — they  our  property.’ 

“  Then  the  king  turned  towards  the  animals  and  said :  ‘  This  man  has 
brought  forward  several  passages  from  the  Koran  in  support  of  his  case,  if  you 
have  any  thing  in  contemplation  to  advance,  you  may  now  reply.’  Hearing 
this,  the  mule  started  up,  and  delivered  the  following  oration.  ‘  Praise  be  to 
that  Holy  and  Eternal  One,  who  was  present  before  worlds,  without  time  or 
place  !  With  one  word  all  the  universe  rose  to  light.  The  heavens  He  com¬ 
posed  of  fire  and  water,  and  raised  them  on  high.  He  made  man,  and  sent 
him  here  and  there  in  the  world  that  he  might  be  occupied  in  cultivating  and 
adorning  it,  not  in  doing  it  injury  :  to  protect  the  animals  for  beneficial  pur¬ 
poses,  not  to  commit  oppression  upon  them,  and  afflict  them.’  Then  he  fur¬ 
ther  said.  6  O  king,  the  passages,  which  have  been  quoted  by  our  enemy  do 
not  imply  that  we  are  his  subjects  or  slaves,  and  he  the  master.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  speak  of  the  benefits  which  the  Almighty  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  to 
this  end  is  the  following  sentence  from  the  Koran.  ‘  The  Almighty  has  put  the 
animals  under  thy  control,  and  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  air,  and  clouds,  were 
also  made  for  thee.’  From  this  it  does  not  appear  that  man  is  our  master,  and 
that  we  are  his  slaves.  But  God  created  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  be 
subservient  to  each  other,  to  contribute  to  each  others  good,  and  to  do  away 
injury.  Thus  God  created  us  to  be  under  his  control,  that  we  might  derive 
benefit  from  his  protection  ;  not  for  the  purpose  he  imagines,  and  as  he  art¬ 
fully  and  unjustly  asserts,  because  he  is  master  and  we  his  slaves.  Before  even 
he  himself  was  created,  my  forefathers  ranged  the  face  of  the  earth,  unrestrained 
and  unmolested.  We  grazed  wherever  we  chose,  each  only  anxious  to  pro¬ 
cure  food  for  himself.  In  short,  we  dwelt  together  in  mountains,  forests,  and 
deserts,  feeding,  and  nourishing,  and  protecting  our  young  at  our  pleasure. 
We  inhabited  our  houses  in  peace,  with  no  one  to  inquire  about  us  or  molest 
us.  After  several  ages  had  passed  away,  the  Almighty  made  Adam  of  the 
dust,  and  dignified  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth.  But  when  his  des¬ 
cendants  increased,  they  began  to  assemble  in  the  deserts,  and  extended  their 
oppression  to  us.  Horses,  asses,  mules,  oxen,  and  camels,  were  seized  by 
them,  and  reduced  to  servitude.  This  was  despotic  enough  :  but  such  revolt¬ 
ing  oppression  as  we  now  experience,  was  never  known  to  our  forefathers. 
Persecuted  as  we  have  been,  what  could  we  do  ?  we  fled  into  forests  and  de¬ 
serts,  and  still  man  continues  determined  to  subdue  us,  and  destroy  our  liber¬ 
ties  by  nets  and  traps  of  various  kinds.  If  any  one  of  us  falls  into  his  snares, 

I  do  not  ask  his  condition.  He  is  bound  and  carried  off;  and  what  excrucia¬ 
ting  pain  does  he  not  suffer  !  Only  think  of  killing,  of  skinning,  of  breaking 
bones,  of  opening  veins,  of  tearing  the  bowels,  of  plucking,  of  fixing  on  a 
spit,  of  burning  on  the  fire,  roasting  and  eating  !  These  are  the  persecutions 
of  man ;  and  he  is  not  yet  satisfied,  but  contends  that  he  is  the  master,  and 
we  are  his  slaves.  If  any  one  of  us  runs  away,  he  is  said  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime;  but  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  evidence.  The  whole  is 
a  tissue  of  utter  tyranny  and  oppression,  put  forth  for  the  benefit  and  glory  of 
man,  and  for  our  degradation  and  ruin.’ 


“II.  The 
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“  II,  The  King  of  the  Genii  proceeds  in  the  Examination  of  the  Witnesses  in 

the  Dispute  between  Man  and  the  Animals. 

“  When  the  king  of  the  genii  had  heard  the  situation  of  the  animals,  he  was 
anxious  to  investigate  the  case  completely,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  the 
cauzee,  the  muftee,  and  all  the  chiefs  and  ministers  of  his  court  to  attend  ; 
and  they  attended  accordingly.  He  then  said  to  the  men  :  ‘the  animals  have 
given  in  evidence  many  particulars  of  your  tyranny ;  now  what  have  you  to 
say  in  reply  ??  A  person  from  amongst  them  arose,  and  respectfully  said,  ‘  O, 
refuge  of  the  world,  they  are  all  our  slaves,  and  we  are  their  masters.  It  is 
lawful  and  right  that  we  should  exert  our  authority  over  them,  and  do  what 
we  please  with  them,  being,  as  they  are,  our  property.  Those  who  obey  us, 
are  approved  of  by  heaven,  and  those  who  fly  from  us,  also  fly  from  God.* 
The  king  observed,  that  a  cause  without  evidence  could  not  be  attended  to  in  a 
court  of  justice.  ‘  You  must  produce  your  authority,  and  the  evidence  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law.’  To  this  it  was  replied:  ‘We  have  abundance  of  moral 
and  written  evidence  to  prove  our  case.  How  beautifully  has  God  made  the 
form  of  man  !  Every  limb  is  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose ;  the  body  ele¬ 
gant,  his  stature  upright.  His  intellectual  power,  his  sense,  and  learning, 
enable  him  to  know  good  from  evil,  and  to  comprehend  the  relative  position 
of  the  heavens,  and  describe  them.  Who  can  boast  of  this  excellence,  except 
us  ?  From  this  alone  it  is  clear,  that  we  are  the  masters,  and  they  our 
slaves.’ 

“  The  king  said  to  the  animals:  ‘  now  what  have  you  to  advance?’  They 
replied:  ‘The  evidence  adduced  affords  no  proof  of  the  claim  they  wish  to 
substantiate.’  The  king  of  the  genii  then  said :  ‘  dost  thou  not  know,  that 
sitting  and  rising  elegantly  are  characteristic  of  kings,  and  that  ugliness  and 
deformity  are  characteristic  of  slaves  !’  To  this  one  of  them  replied:  ‘May 
God  give  your  majesty  grace,  and  afford  you  protection  against  the  misfortunes 
of  life  !  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  Creator  did  not  make  man,  perfect  as  he  is, 
to  be  our  master,  nor  did  he  make  us  of  this  shape,  that  we  should  be  his 
slaves.  God  is  wise,  and  nothing  that  he  has  made  is  without  intent  or  use. 
He  gave  to  the  different  parts  of  creation  such  shapes  as  he  thought  fittest 
and  best.  It  must  be  remembered,’  continued  he,  ‘  that  when  man  was  first 
created,  he  was  completely  naked :  nothing  was  on  his  body  to  protect  him 
from  heat  or  cold.  He  ate  of  the  fruits  of  the  forests,  and  clothed  himself 
with  the  leaves  of  trees.  For  this  purpose,  his  form  wras  made  straight  and 
long,  that  he  might  easily  pluck  the  fruit  and  leaves  from  trees,  to  eat  and  sub¬ 
sist  upon.  Our  food  is  grass,  and  for  this  purpose  our  forms  are  made 
crooked,  that  we  may  graze  easily,  and  be  subject  to  no  embarrassment  on 
that  account.’  The  king  said,  ‘  to  the  words  which  God  hath  uttered,  viz. 
“  I  have  made  man  of  beautiful  and  exquisite  form,”  what  do  you  reply  ?*  The 
orator  said,  ‘  refuge  of  the  world,  the  words  of  God  have  a  great  number  of 
interpretations  besides  the  common  meaning,  which,  without  the  aid  of  learned 
men,  cannot  be  explained.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  refer  the  subject  to  the 
wise.’  Upon  this  suggestion,  a  learned  man  was  summoned  to  the  presence, 
by  order  of  the  king,  and  he  interpreted  the  passage  as  follows  :  ‘  On  the  day 
that  God  created  Adam,  it  was  a  fortunate  time ;  the  stars  were  shining  res- 
plendently  in  their  spheres,  and  shed  a  happy  influence  over  the  elements. 
Hence,  from  this  harmony  of  nature,  his  feet  and  legs,  and  his  arms  and 
hands,  received  peculiar  properties  of  fitness  and  beauty.  The  words  “  beau¬ 
tiful  form,”  in  the  Koran ,  have  also  another  interpretation.  “  God  made 
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man  of  middling  stature,  neither  very  long  nor  very  short.”  ’  Then  the  king 
observed:  ‘does  not  this  nice  adjustment  of  form  and  limbs  shew  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  pre-eminence  of  man  ?’ 

“  The  animals  replied:  ‘  This  is  also  our  condition.  God  has  also  given  us 
limbs  which  He  considered  suitable.  In  this  respect  we  are  at  least  equal.* 
The  men  said,  ‘how  can  yours  be  termed  proper  limbs  ?  Your  shapes  are 
extremely  disproportionate  and  disgusting ;  your  legs  and  feet  hideous  : 
amongst  you  there  is  the  camel,  with  a  body  large,  a  long  neck,  and  short 
tail;  and  the  elephant  too,  whose  form  is  huge  and  unwieldy,  with  tw'o  long 
tusks,  which  come  outside  of  his  mouth,  ears  wide,  eyes  small;  the  bull  and 
buffalo,  too,  whose  tails  are  long,  horns  thick,  with  no  upper  teeth  ;  and  the 
sheep,  whose  horns  are  massy,  with  fat  buttocks.  The  goat,  too,  with  a  long 
beard,  and  no  buttocks  at  all ;  and  the  hare,  small  in  size,  but  with  long  ears  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  there  are  numbers  of  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  animals 
and  birds,  whose  forms  are  quite  disgusting,  and  whose  limbs  bear  no  propor¬ 
tion  whatever  to  each  other.’  This  being  said,  another  animal  opposed  the 
argument,  and  exclaimed :  ‘Alas,  that  you  do  not  comprehend  the  works  of 
God  !  We  are  also  created  by  the  Almighty,  and  from  Him  w^e  received  the 
proportion  of  our  limbs.  Therefore,  finding  fault  with  us,  is  finding  fault  with 
Him.  Are  ye  ignorant,  that  God  created  everything  for  a  particular  use? 
But  this  is  only  understood  by  those  who  are  endowed  w'ith  science  and  know¬ 
ledge.’  The  men  replied  :  ‘If  thou  art  the  advocate  for  the  animals,  and  hast 
any  skill,  inform  me  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  camel’s  neck  being  so  long  ?’ 
He  replied  :  ‘  For  this  reason  :  his  legs  are  long,  and  if  his  neck  was  short,  it 
would  not  reach  the  ground  to  graze.  He  was  therefore  made  with  a  long 
neck  that  he  might  graze  comfortably,  and  that  he  might  be  assisted  by  its 
strength  in  rising,  and  that  his  lips  might  reach  every  part  of  his  body  to 
scratch  himself.  For  this  purpose,  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant  is  made 
long  instead  of  the  neck,  and  his  ears  large  that  he  may  fan  off  the  flies  and 
muskeetoes,  and  prevent  them  getting  into  his  eyes  or  mouth,  because,  on 
account  of  the  size  of  his  teeth,  his  mouth  continues  always  open.  The  tusks 
are  long,  that  he  may  defend  and  save  himself  from  the  attacks  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  The  hare’s  ears  are  long,  because  his  body  is  extremely  delicate,  and 
his  skin  thin,  and  with  them  he  keeps  himself  warm  in  cold  weather,  and 
spreads  them  under  him  when  it  is  hot.  In  short,  God  has  given  to  each 
animal  such  limbs  as  are  best  suited  to  his  wants.  Thus  He  saith,  through 
Moses  :  “  God  created  every  thing,  and  then  gave  it  instruction.”  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  is,  that  Fie  gave  to  each  such  form  and  limbs  as  was  best,  and 
shewed  it  the  right  path.  The  thing  which  you  consider  beauty,  and  of  which 
you  are  so  proud,  imagining  that  you  are  the  masters  and  we  slaves,  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  beauty  of  every  animal  is  that  which  occasions  desire  in  those  of 
the  same  species,  and  which  inspires  the  sentiments  of  love  and  affection;  and 
this  always  depends  upon  descent,  for  animals  of  a  different  species  are  never 
permanently  attached  to  each  other.  Every  animal  is  fond  of  the  female  of 
his  own  kind,  even  admitting  that  the  female  of  another  kind  may  be  thought 
superior.  In  this  manner  men  are  attached  to  their  own  species.  Those  that 
are  black  are  not  attached  to  those  that  are  white,  and  those  that  are  white  do 
not  love  those  that  are  black.  Therefore  your  beauty  of  form  is  not  the 
cause  of  your  superiority.  To  beauty  of  form  you  have  no  exclusive  claim: 
the  w'hite  have  it,  the  black  have  it,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  the  horse  and  the 
tiger.  Why  then  should  you  think  yourselves  better  than  us  ?  Neither  are 
we  inferior,  as  thou  sayest,  in  sense  and  genius  ;  many  animals  are,  in  this 
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respect,  superior  to  thee.  For  instance,  the  camel,  whose  legs  and  neck  are 
long,  and  whose  head  talks  to  the  air,  he  can  see  his  path,  however  difficult, 
in  the  darkest  nights,  when  your  eyes  require  torches.  And  the  horse  hears 
from  a  distance  the  traveller’s  voice;  and  still  more,  hearing  the  voice  of  an 
enemy  he  awakens  his  rider,  and  saves  him  from  attack.  If  any  person  takes 
an  ox  or  an  ass  alono;  a  road,  be  it  even  for  the  first  time,  and  il  he  lets  him 
loose  he  returns  to  his  old  place,  and  never  errs.  If  you  travel  along  anyroad 
ever  so  many  times,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  go  again,  you  are 
often  embarrassed,  and  commit  mistakes.  Among  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
if  a  hundred  young  ones  are  produced  from  them,  and  the  same  goats  and 
sheep  are  taken  out  all  next  day  to  graze,  when  they  return  in  the  evening  they 
easily  recognize  their  own  young,  and  the  younglings  also  know  their  mothers  ; 
whilst  you,  if  you  remain  abroad  ,for  any  length  of  time,  forget  the  features  of 
mother,  sister,  father,  brother.  Then  what  is  your  discrimination,  sense,  or 
genius,  upon  which  you  boast  so  much  ?  If  you  had  any  sense  you  would  not 
pride  yourselves  upon  things  which  God  has  gratuitously  given  you,  without 
effort  or  labour.  The  wise  only  boast  of  that  which  is  the  effect  of  exertion, 
application,  and  assiduity.  You  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  think  your¬ 
selves  superior  to  us.  Your  complaint  is  without  proof,  idle,  and  vexatious.’ 

“  The  king  of  the  genii  now  looked  towards  the  men,  and  said,  _  you  have 
heard  this  reply,  what  have  you  further  to  state?’  They  said,  in  answer, 
4  A  great  deal  of  evidence  still  remains,  which  will  prove  our  case  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  Some  parts  of  it  relate  to  buying  and  selling  animals,  to  feeding  them, 
watering  them,  putting  covering  on  them,  protecting  them  in  the  cold  and 
warm  weather,  forgiving  their  faults,  and  saving  them  from  wild  beasts,  and, 
when  they  are  diseased,  giving  them  medicines.  This  conduct  towards  them 
arises  from  our  compassion  and  kindness.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  masters  to 
treat  their  slaves  with  tenderness  and  regard.’  The  king  of  the  genii,  hearing 
this,  said  to  the  animals,  4  now  reply  to  this.’  They  said :  4  What  these  men 
say  about  buying  and  selling  animals,  also  obtains  among  themselves.  Thus 
when  the  Persians  conquered  Greece,  they  sold  the  conquered;  and  when  the 
Greeks  conquered  the  Persians  they  did  the  same  thing.  Amongst  the  Indians 
and  those  of  Sind,  of  Sind  and  those  of  Hind;  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  the  same  practice  prevails.  In  short,  every  conqueror 
thinks  his  captives  his  slaves,  and  sells  them.  Who  then  can  say  truly  which 
is  the  slave  and  which  is  the  master  ?  According  to  the  astrologers,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  now  man’s  turn  to  be  master.  And  God  saith,  *  I  cause  the 
world  to  revolve,  period  after  period,  for  man.’  The  knowing  and  intelligent 
are  well  aware  of  this,  and  with  respect  to  what  the  men  say  about  feeding 
and  watering  animals  and  other  matters,  this  does  not  arise  from  either  affec¬ 
tion  or  tenderness  for  us,  but  for  fear  of  our  dying,  and  thus  depriving  them¬ 
selves  of  our  use  in  riding,  carrying  loads,  and  other  drudgery.’ 

“  After  this  speech,  every  individual  animal,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
uttered  his  own  personal  complaints.  The  ass  said:  4  The  day  on  which  I 
was  taken  into  the  custody  of  man,  they  put  upon  my  back  bricks,  stones, 
iron,  wood,  and  other  loads,  so  that  I  could  not  move  without  pain  and  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  they  held  in  their  hands  sticks  and  whips,  and  beat  me  unmercifully 
all  over.  Then  where  is  the  love  and  affection  which  man  talks  about  ?’  The 
ox  put  in  his  voice,  and  said  :  c  When  I  was  caught,  they  fastened  me  tight  to 
the  plough,  and  to  the  mill,  put  a  muzzle  on  my  mouth,  covered  my  eyes,  and 
they  had  whips  and  sticks,  with  which  they  lacerated  my  sides  and  face.’ 
Then,  the  goat  said :  4  When  I  was  taken  into  custody,  what  grief  did  I  en¬ 
dure  ! 
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dure !  They  drank  my  children’s  milk,  they  separated  my  little  ones  from  me, 
fastened  their  legs,  and  took  them  to  the  slaughter-house,  neve,r  for  ;qn  in^tfint 
attending  to  their  cries  and  lamentations.  Then,  without  food  or  wate%?  they 
were  killed,  and  skinned,  their  bellies  were  cut  open,  their  skulls  broken,  their 
livers  torn,  carried  to  the  shops  of  butchers,  and  cut  with  knives,,  then  stuck 
on  a  spit,  and  baked  in  an  oven;  seeing  and  enduring  these  horrors,  are  we 
to  remain  silent  and  say  nothing  ?’  The  campbthen  came  forward;  f  When  I 
was  taken  prisoner,  think  of  my  condition  !  They  put  a  rope  through  ray 
nostrils,  which  the  driver  pulled ;  and  they  put  great  loads  upon  my  back,  and 
in  dark  nights  drove  me  over  hills  and  mountains.  In  short,  by  the  shaking  of 
the  kurjawa  (howda),  my  back  was  almost  broken,  and  the  soles  of  my  feet 
were  wounded  with  stones.  Hungry  and  thirsty,  I  was  compelled  to  go  long 


journies  in  every  direction,  without  the  opportunity  or  the  power  of  resistance. 
When  I  am  in  their  hands,  they  put  ropes  round  my  neck,  chains -round  my 
feet,  and  with  the  iron  ankus  they  beat  my  head  on  all  sides.’  The  horse 
said  :  ‘  When  I  am  in  their  power,  they  fix  a  bridle  in  my  mouth,  a  saddle  on 
my  back,  a  tight  surcingle  round  my  belly,  and  with  armour  upon  me,  they 
urge  me  to  the  wars.  In  hunger  and  thirst,  covered  with  dust,  I  carry  my 
rider  to  the  battle,  where  I  am  wounded  with  swords  and  javelins,  and  I  swim 
in  rivers  of  blood.’  The  mule  said  :  ‘  When  we  are  in  their  power,  we  meet 
with  intolerable  affliction.  On  our  feet  are  ropes,  in  our  mouths  .br^djea^nd 
bits.  They  do  not  give  us  a  moment’s  breath  to  go  amongst  oppippialps  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  society;  grooms  and  servants,  fasten  pack-saddles  upon 
our  backs,  and  ride  upon  us;  with  whips  and  staves  they -heat  opjy£ace&  ,apd 
backs,  and  reproach  and  abuse  us  in  the  most  savage  and  brutal  manner.  Such 
is  their  folly  and  wickedness.  They  never  appear  to  attencftodlte  instruction 
and  advice  of  the  Prophet,  although  they  continue  to  read  these,  passages  of 
the  Koran :  “  If  you  wish  God  to  forgive  you,  forgive  others.” — “  O,  j^]h pin- 
mud,  command  the  moslems  to  forgive  the  sins  of  the  infidels.” — “  The. car¬ 
nivorous,  graminivorous,  and  flying  animals,  like  thee,  have  their  tribes.” — 
“  When  ye  mount  your  camels,  remember  the  goodness  of  God,  an  4  say  : 
Holy  is  that  God  who  favoured  us  with  such  creatures.”  ’ 

“  After  the  mule  had  ceased,  the  camel  said  to  the  hog,  ‘  you  may  also  state 


the  oppression  which  your  species  experiences  from  cruel  man,  and  in  such  a 
way,  before  the  just  king,  that  in  pity  and  commiseration,  he  may  deliver  us 
from  this  intolerable  bondage ;  for  you  are  also  of  the  graminivorous  kind.’ 
A  learned  man  here  rose  up  and  said.  ‘The  hog  is  not  graminivorous,  but 
carnivorous.  Know  ye  not,  that  its  teeth  project  from  its  mouth,  and  that  it 
eats  dead  bodies?’  Another  said,  ‘  no,  the  hog  is  graminivprous,  for  |t  has 
cloven  hoofs,  and  eats  grass.’  A  third  said,  ‘  the  hog  is  both  carnivorous  ppd 
graminivorous,  and  a  beast.  Call  to  mind  the  shuttergao,  which  is  compounded 
of  the  ox,  the  camel,  and  the  leopard  ;  and  also  the  shuttur-moopgh^ .5vy|t$|e 
form  combines  that  of  the  bird  and  the  camel.’  Thei^fc^ji^nd^lpj^hi^g^pjel : 
c  I  know  not  what  to  say,  or  of  whom  to  complain.  We  are  considered  va¬ 
riously.  The  moslems  consider  us  unclean  and  accursed,  and  think  our  shape 
horrid,  our  £fesh  detestable,  and  our  name  amongst  them  is  abhorred.  The 
Greeks  think  our  flesh  delicious,  and  esteem  us  proper  for  sacrifices.  The 
Jews  are  our  enemies,  and  undeservedly  abuse  and  curse  us.  For  this  reason, 
they  are  hostile  to  the  Christians  and  Greeks.  The  Armenians  think  our  flesh 
equal  to.  beef  and  mutton  for  its  fatness,  and  our  fecundity  is  superior.  The 
Greek  physicians  compounded  many  medicines  with  our  fat,  and  kept  them 
always  in  store.  Shepherds  and  grooms  keep  us  near  their  horses,  in  stables 
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and  in  the  fields,  because  we  are  lucky.  Enchanters  and  magicians  keep  our 
skins  in  their  books.  Shoemakers  delight  to  pluck  the  bristles  from  our  necks 
and  mouths,  because  they  are  very  useful  to  them  in  pointing  the  threads  with 
which  they  work.  I  am  quite  confounded,  and  can  say  nothing ;  I  know  not 
whom  to  praise,  or  of  whom  to  complain.’  When  the  hog  finished  his  ad¬ 
dress,  the  ass  looked  towards  the  hare,  who  was  standing  near  the  camel,  and 
said :  *  It  is  now  your  time  to  tell  the  king  the  degree  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  which  individuals  of  your  species  bear  from  man.  Perhaps  by  your 
intreaty  the  king  may  generously  deliver  us  from  this  extreme  slaver)’.’  The 
hare  said  :  ‘We  lived  very  remote  from  men,  we  abandoned  their  country,  and 
chose  to  remain  in  holes  and  forests.  On  this  account  we  are  not  subject  to 
their  tyranny  :  but  we  are  greatly  distressed  by  dogs  and  other  sporting  animals, 
who,  in  unnatural  combination  and  co-operation  with  men,  invade  our  places 
of  retreat,  and  worry  our  brethren.  Deer,  oxen,  camels,  goats,  and  other 
animals,  our  friends,  who  also  take  refuge  on  mountains,  are  also  seized  and 
persecuted  by  them.  In  this  oppression,  however,’  added  the  hare,  ‘  the 
sporting  dog  may  stand  excused ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  necessary 
to  man,  and  he  is  also  fond  of  our  flesh.  He  is  not  of  the  same  species  with 
us,  but  carnivorous ;  yet  why  does  the  horse,  which  is  not  carnivorous,  and  a 
beast,  why  does  he  come  to  the  aid  of  man  ?  Can  it  arise  from  his  utter 
stupidity  and  silliness?’ 

“A  person,  hearing  these  observations  from  the  hare,  exclaimed  :  ‘Enough, 
silence  !  you  have  said  a  great  deal  against  the  horse,  but  if  you  knew  that  the 
horse  is  the  finest  animal  under  the  control  of  man,  you  would  not  talk  such 
nonsense.’  The  king  of  the  genii  asked  the  man,  in  what  the  superiority  of 
the  horse  consisted  ?  He  said  :  ‘  the  horse  has  a  fine,  generous  temper,  and 
other  excellencies.  His  form  is  beautiful,  he  has  well-proportioned  limbs ; 
his  appearance  is  noble,  his  sagacity  great,  his  colour  bright,  his  sense  supe¬ 
rior  ;  he  is  swift  of  foot ;  he  answers  his  rider  right  or  left,  forward  or  back¬ 
ward  ;  in  the  race  he  is  obedient,  and  so  respectful,  that  if  his  tail  becomes 
wet  with  water  or  mud,  he  never  shakes  it  for  fear  of  splashing  his  rider ;  he 
has  the  strength  of  an  elephant;  he  is  patient  under  the  weight  of  his  rider; 
in  battle  he  bears  the  wounds  of  javelins  and  arrows;  in  galloping  he  outstrips 
the  wind.  His  paces  are  like  those  of  the  noble  bull.  In  leaping  he  is  like  a 
leopard.  If  a  bet  is  laid  upon  him,  he  outstrips  his  opponent.  What  other 
animal  can  boast  these  excellencies  ?’  The  hare  now  replied  :  ‘  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  confessed,  that  with  these  excellencies  he  has  a  great  fault,  which 
obscures  them  all.  He  is  extremely  silly,  extremely  stupid ;  he  never  knows 
his  friends  from  his  enemies.  If  he  is  under  an  enemy,  he  is  obedient  even  to 
him.  Although  he  be  born  in  the  house  of  his  master,  and  receives  food  and 
protection  all  his  life  from  him,  he  will  in  battle  attend  to  the  orders  of  an 
enemy  with  equal  alacrity,  and  contend  against  that  master,  should  the 
chances  of  war  place  him  in  such  a  situation.  This  disposition  is  like  a  sword, 
which  is  without  life,  and  cannot  distinguish  a  friend  from  a  foe,  for  it  would 
sever  the  head  from  the  body  of  its  master  or  maker,  as  soon  as  that  of  any 
other  person.  This  disposition  also  prevails  in  men,  who  contend  against 
mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  and  other  connexions,  and  manifest  the  vilest 
treachery  and  art  in  all  their  dealings  with  strangers.  That  conduct  which 
might  be  proper  towards  an  enemy,  they  shew  to  their  own  kindred.  The 
infant  drinks  its  mother’s  milk,  and  is  nourished  in  her  arms,  and  in  the 
season  of  youth  becomes  a  stranger  and  a  foe.  With  the  same  unnatural 
feeling  he  drinks  the  milk  of  animals,  applies  to  his  purposes  their  skins  and 
Asiatic  Journ.Y ol.  28, No.  163,  F  hair. 
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hair,  in  making  raiment,  and  in  the  end  kills  those  poor  animals,  skins  them, 
and  rends  their  bowels  and  roasts  them  ;  cruelly  forgetting  all  the  good  he  had 
derived  from  their  use.’  When  the  hare  had  finished  his  harangue  against  man 
and  horses,  the  ass  said  to  him  :  ‘  Enough,  so  much  abuse  is  unnecessary.  Who 
is  there  to  whom  God  has  given  manf  excellencies,  and  has  not  given  one 
superior  to  all  the  rest ;  and  who  is  there  from  whom  he  has  not  withheld 
almost  every  benefit,  and  yet,  has  given  one  virtue,  which  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  no  other  ?  There  is  no  creature  in  the  world  who  can  boast  of  every  kind 
of  dignity  and  excellence.  The  kindness  of  God  is  confined  to  no  species, 
but  extends  to  all ;  only  some  have  more,  some  less.  To  those  whom  he  has 
raised  to  the  rank  of  masters  he  has  also  often  given  the  marks  of  subser¬ 
vience.  What  dignity  has  he  given  to  the  sun  and  moon,  light  and  clearness 
ineffable  !  all  these  excellencies  and  beauties  he  has  given,  that  even  many 
tribes,  from  ignorance,  think  them  God ;  yet  they  are  not  protected  from 
eclipses ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason ;  that  the  wise  may  know  that,  were  they  God, 
they  would  never  wane  or  become  dark.  On  the  same  principle  he  has  given 
light  and  splendour  to  all  the  stars  ;  yet,  with  this  splendour,  they  are  often  hid 
by  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and,  day  and  night,  continue  in  their  spheres,  that 
they  may  shew  themselves  created,  and  subjects  of  the  Eternal  One.  This  is 
also  the  condition  of  the  genii,  of  man,  and  of  angels.  If  any  one  has  many 
excellencies,  he  must  have  some  faults.  The  whole  is  from  God,  and  no 
other.’  When  the  ass  had  concluded  his  speech,  the  ox  said  :  ‘  It  is  certainly 
incumbent  upon  him  who  has  received  from  God  many  blessings  which  another 
does  not  possess,  to  be  thankful ;  and  he  ought  especially  to  conduct  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  let  others  participate  in  his  good  fortune.  Thus  God  has 
given  light  to  the  sun,  by  which  the  whole  creation  is  illuminated,  favouring 
none.  Thus  also  the  moon  and  all  the  stars,  according  to  their  stations,  shed 
their  light  over  the  world,  without  favour.  So  it  is  incumbent  upon  man,  to 
whom  God  has  given  many  benefits,  to  be  indulgent  to  animals. 

“  When  the  ox  had  ceased,  all  the  animals  began  to  make  a  noise  and  say : 
‘  O,  just  king,  pity  us  and  deliver  us  from  the  oppression  of  man.’  The  king 
of  the  genii,  hearing  this,  looked  towards  all  the  learned  among  the  genii 
who  were  present,  and  said  :  ‘  Have  you  heard  all  these  allegations  regarding 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  man?’  They  replied,  ‘We  have  heard  the 
whole.  Their  complaints  are  well  founded.  Night  and  day  we  witness  their 
oppression  ;  neither  the  sensible  nor  learned  are  free  from  their  tyranny,  and 
on  this  account  the  genii  themselves  were  also  compelled  to  abandon  their 
country,  and  take  refuge  in  deserts  and  forests,  and  in  hills,  mountains,  and 
rivers.  Because  of  their  wickedness,  the  genii  forsook  their  highly- cultivated 
and  pleasant  places.  To  such  a  degree  has  their  aversion  to  us  arisen,  that  if 
any  child,  or  wife,  or  any  blockhead,  happens  to  fall  sick,  they  say  that  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  blow  or  shadow  of  a  jin.  They  are  always  in  alarm  and 
anxiety  to  escape  from  our  fancied  annoyances ;  although  a  jin  has  never  been 
known  to  murder  a  man,  to  wound  him,  or  pinch  him,  or  steal  from  him,  to 
commit  burglary  in  his  house,  to  pick  pockets,  to  break  the  lock  of  any  shop, 
to  beat  travellers,  to  commit  high  treason,  to  kidnap  or  maltreat  any  one,  or 
to  imprison  a  single  human  being.  But  such  is  the  malignity  of  their  disposi¬ 
tions,  that  they  are  night  and  day  occupied  in  contriving  plans  to  annoy 
others;  and  yet  they  never  repent  or  seem  at  all  sensible  of  their  errors.’ 

“  When  this  was  said,  the  chobdar,  or  cryer,  called  aloud,  and  gave  notice 
that  as  it  was  now  evening,  the  court  must  be  adjourned, 

,  ;  (To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FINANCES  OF  OUR  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

In  our  last  Journal  we  took  occasion,  from  the  agitation  of  the  question 
respecting  the  trade  with  India  and  China  in  Parliament,  to  investigate  some 
of  the  points  of  discussion,  and  to  endeavour  to  clear  away  a  little  of  the 
rubbish  of  false  statements  and  false  conclusions,  which  has  been  industriously 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  calm  and  fair  inquiry  into  that  question.* 

We  could  not  then  do  more  than  lightly  touch  the  commercial  topics,  which, 
indeed,  were  chiefly  treated  of  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  and  want  of  candour,  on  the  part  of  the  assailants  of  the  East-India 
Company,  are  equally  apparent  in  respect  to  their  condition  in  their  territorial 
character,  as  the  immediate  sovereigns  of  India.  Every  possible  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  difficulties  into  which  they  have  been  precipitated,  for  objects,  of 
which  the  country  at  large  is  solely  to  reap  the  benefit.  Assured,  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  must  feel,  that  the  result  of  a  full  investigation  into  the  state  of  then* 
administration,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  vindicate  them  from  the  calumnies 
with  which  their  administration  is  assailed,  they  are  apparently  content 
silently  to  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Legislature,  without  doing 
more  than  furnish  authentic  evidence  to  aid  that  decision.  “If  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  and  the  absolute  dominion  over  the  people  were  beneficial  to 
India,”  says  Mr.  Whitmore,  “  I  should  say  preserve  them  :  I  should  think  it 
would  then  be  consistent  and  politic  to  prolong  the  power  of  the  Company.” 
Upon  this  issue  the  East-India  Company  would  probably  be  content  to  put  the 
question ;  though  the  interests  of  Britain  are  still  to  be  considered. 

The  state  of  the  Company’s  territorial  finances,  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
shewn  in  the  returns  annually  presented  by  them  to  Parliament  (under  the 
statute)  and  printed.  These  returns  are  probably  never  looked  into  by  a 
majority  of  the  persons  who  declaim  against  the  Government  of  India,  amongst 
whom  we  often  hear  complaints  that  the  Company  conceal  their  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  This  assertion  was  even  hazarded  in  a  periodical  publication  (now  too 
obscure  and  despised  to  be  read  except  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  its  principles),  which  professed  to  be  all- knowing  in  the  affairs  of 
India  and  its  government.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  that  publication, f  the 
writer,  having  stumbled  upon  a  copy  of  the  Home  Account  of  the  Company 
for  1825,  accused  them  of  a  design  of  keeping  the  nation  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  real  state  of  their  pecuniary  affairs,  since  it  contained  “no  statement  of 
the  produce  of  the  territorial  revenue  of  India,  and  the  public  charges  attend¬ 
ing  the  government  of  their  territories  :”  whereas  these  particulars  (though 
not  likely  to  be  met  with  in  an  account  of  Home  receipts  and  expenditure) 
were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  printed  (it  so  happened)  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  other  account !  It  is  this  hasty,  illiberal,  and  ignorant  mode  of 
drawing  conclusions,  to  which  much  of  the  misapprehension  with  respect  to 
Indian  affairs  is  owing. 

We  shall  first  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract,  which  we  have  made  fuller 
than  usual,  of  the  Annual  Accounts ;  and  shall  subjoin  some  observations 
upon  them  at  the  end. 

ABSTRACT 

*  By  some  unaccountable  oversight,  the  progressive  increase  in  the  exports  to  India,  between  13)8  9 
and  1809-10,  given  in  p.  692  (last  vol.),  was  understated,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  argument. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  on  reference  to  the  figures,  that  In  the  thirty-two  years  from  1733-4  to  1705  6, 
the  exports  had  increased  124  percent.;  in  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  they  had  further  increased  131 
per  cent.,  instead  of  95  per  cent. 

In  the  fifth  line  of  the  ensuing  paragraph,  a  misprint  of  “  British  goods  ”  for  “  British  cottons ,”  mars 
the  sense. 

t  Oriental  Herald ,  for  August  1825. 
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-lAOHaS  :o  ?maAHD 

,  „  Revenues  OF  BENGAL. 

JSS.-W  oI2-9S8I  o92-S28I 

.etambeaiog  1825-26.  1826-27.  1827-28. 

08'dfZhfi  I6S,*r  JiT£,98  P  ?JrT2D  E&tkaate* 

Mint  or  Coinage  Duties  and  Profits  ...  C.  T’s.  3,04,788  3,25,950  3,71,200 

Office  . . . .  7,91,328  8,48,815  8,50,280 

fkities  g Q^Vrs*’ . 7  n  r  *nr  *  *  *  —  ° ' 18>67’8  53‘  '  *  * 

Judicial  Fees,  Fines,  and  Licenstf. !  . . . . .V.*.’ B **8;05f;45l5* *•••*;• '8.52^7$i9) 

Customs  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa....^*°34f§^l^P  Sff*%^y9^7^g'J6riD3^/j»j^®diO 

SayejQ^^riues  in  da,*  dq.^$o.9?.^§^5,^6^luo^,$8f^,l§9B  1S^8I,§5,200 

Benares  Customs,  Judicial  Fees,  &c .  75,04,263  78^4^587mJ8^c^b1?^ 

Ceded  Provinces  in  Oude  61801)  RevC-7  „  f 

v.eaea  provinces  m  uuae  iteve-  /  2,2S, 13,797  1,95,85,377  V  5,02,37,967 

nues,  Customs,  &c . . . 5  l 

Conquered  Provinces  (1803-4)  do.  do . ..1,88,28,223  2,33,35,437 3 

Ceded  Territory  on  Nerbuddah,  Revenue,  esgteriO  asiansS 

Tributes,  &c . 65,70,900  59,64,994  ollf^^dSO 

Territory  ceded  by  Burmese,  Revenues,  &c,  7,07,358  13,81 ,560 

Contribution  from  Ava  by  Treaty  . . .  . ■  55,31,387 

Sale  of  Salt  . 2,13,94,690  2,17,33,450  2,13,44,000 

0se^OPiUm^^yil . . .  93,98,910, 

Marine  Receipts  . 3,63,558  3,61,498  4,14,120 

- . - - 

Total  Revenues  . C.Rs.  13,1 1,96,581  14,75,70,888  14,69,59,978 

—  Deduct  Charges .  12,63,45,165  11,89,15,357  11,89,42,825 

8E0  GO  09  Net  Revenue . C.Rs.  48,51,416  2,86,55,531  2,80,17,153 

088, m, 'as  K9^,ea  oiB.se.ae  C  8„0i^S  fcaiTllbi;,” 

§8t,s6,8g  &T8«ooji  ss.^8 Jr?  ;  ^ 

i===========^^  _  3«88e?ee8®S038  CSBi0M«89fi  SSglBflvJ 

£S8>S^8'“  «s.w.«8(n  »i^^7 tooT 


^  ,,  Revenues  ok  Madras. 

tYG«ia  _ 

Mint  Duties  . . . . . . ..Pags.  22,125 

P  •  Post  Office  *>»• • ** •*» ••••••• • *•••••••?•••••«••»•  74,236 

Stamp  Duties  . 1,53,759  1,42,268  1,45,714 

Judicial  Fees,  Fines,  &c . .  41,122‘  's  34,97$3*fi®  qa&?jffoi4 

Farms  and  Licenses  of  ancient  Possessions  .  2,42,085  2,25,780  2,29,046 

Customs  of  ditto  . .  4,64,116  4,46,765  4,29,683 

Land  Revenues  of  ditto  . 22,63,432  22,32,723  22,73,409 

£t<j^!$atic  Revenues  and  Customs . .  37,28,120  33,76,720  35,61,580 


11,67 6  11,429 

73,759  -;v'  W,714 


Tanjore  ditto 


ditto 


14,46,934 


H, 


LKd' 


10,63,525 


Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  ditto  ditto  .  28,65,329  27,44,033  28,43,854 

Countries  ceded  by  Nizam  ditto  ditto.........  15,77,472  15,86,201  15,75,699 

Sale  of  Salt. . . .  4,04,041  4,03,110  3,70,065 

Mysore,  Travancore,  and  Cochin  Subsidies  9,80,889  9,80,889  9,80,889 


Marine  Receipts  .. 

Government- Bank  Profits,  1805  to  1826-27 


23,627  -  <*9,6 19  20,000 

-  15,50,566  1,00,000 


iegtF8sFE«I  Total  Avenues . 

.  Pags. 

»C- liT&jL 

1,42,87,287 

1,49,54,203 

1,37,20,521 

Deduct  Charges  .., 

>=5= 

1,42,62,073 

1,38,94,867 

1,34,34,391 

Net  Revenue  . 

..  Pags. 

25,214 

10,59,336 

2,86,130 
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tmtJm  Ara^ri-TBAa  to  TOAHTaaA 

Charges  of  Bengal. 

■.JAtmacT  'io  gauKavaTT 

1825-26.  1826-27. 
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,?s-as8i 


•82-VS8I 
.stemiJa3 

Mint^harges.  s 


92-5281 


1827-28. 
per  Estimate. 

............  C.Rs.  3,85,374  4,74,261  3,45,680 

Oa$$ffce  dit&g.^.g. . 8,90$$>  •“  8,64,497  ’ioD^M,!M) 

^ll^ablish^^' . ^g.U.~ 1,00,72,346  1,32,18,235  0 

Stamp  Office  Charges  . 5,77,105  6,77,663  39Ii,J<^,¥fM$) 

Judicial  Charges  (including  Supreme  Court, 

S udder  and  Zillah  Courts,,-  and  Police 

Establishing^ . r,^  I 63,84,189  65,07, 20&)P;8  %^73,480 

Collection  of  Customs  in  Bengal,  Behar, 

^if^^riylT.8.^?.^.?;.1. . '....£&£$*&  |.~.9^6,87,935  6,26,835  6,22,920 

Charges  on  Revenues  of  ditto,  ditto,  ditto  ...  57,71,467  63,38,131  59,33,400 

Benares  Charges  .  21,90,788 

Onde  ditto . 71,66,485 

Conquered  Provinces  ditto .  60,54,465 

Ceded  Territory  ditto  .  9,84,390 


Territory  ceded  by  the  Burmese  ditto .  . 

Salt  Advances  and  Charges .  56,83,565 

Opium  ditto  ditto . 56,06,727 

Military  Charges  . 6,81,40,741 

Gratuity  Batta  to  Troops  employed  in  Bur- 

.  .-jnese  War  . . .  — — . 

Portion  Deccan  Booty  credited  in  Revenues 

of  former  y ears* * #( , .»■«.«*...•. .. . .  . . . 

Buildings  and  Fortifications  . .  38,81,310 

Marine  Charges  .  18,68,252 


22,74,899' 1 

55,29,068  72,25,021 

68, 1 1 ,6 1 6  71,25,107 

10,13,143  9,47,720 

2,86,598  11,26,360 

68,49,450  73,97,320 

51,27,126  59,62,400 

5,51,11,623  5,05,76,000 

89im9mH  JaioT 

7,59,657  - 


%  vTd 

53,44,974 

11,00,375 


60,09,053 

25,14,880 

23,92,732 


Total  Charges. . C.Rs.  12,63,45,165  11,89,15,357  11,89,42,825 


Charges  of  Madras. 


Mint . . Pags.  58,206 

Post  Office.........  . 69,930 

Civil  Establishments . . 7,63,305 

Stamp  Office...... .  26,398 

Petty  Claims  on  Carnatic  Fund  .  79,434 

Judicial  Charges,  ancient  Possessions .  5,91,902 

•7  Customs  Charges  ditto . 74,229 

08  Revenue  Charges  ditto . ... . 4,56,656 

Carnatic  Charges  . .  10,80,144 

Tanjore  ditto . .  5,29,444 

Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  ditto  .  7,34,249 

Countries  Ceded  by  Nizam  ditto . . .  2,89,506 

Salt  Advances  and  Charges . . . 76,523 

Military...... .  92,39,764 

Buildings  and  Fortifications  . 1,52,658 

Marine  . 39,725 


— 

Total  Charges  .........  Pags.  1,42,62,073 


47,044 

51,977 

64,727 

71,429 

8,13,374 

8,24,035 

23,620 

24,069 

26,835  1,429 

5,75,796 

6,24,121 

68,461 

68,187 

4,72,328 

5,10,760 

11,42,578 

11,26,072 

4,93,368 

4,65,437 

6,97,135 

7,19,235 

2,79,657 

2,80,090 

76,786 

72,036 

88,66,252 

83,39,057 

2,06,905 

2,14,343 

40,001 

42, 114 

38,94,867 

1,34,34,391 

jCif 
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it  twice . . . V"”  1, TO, 305  1,13,896  1,13,00) 

top  Duties  .  1,50,186  rmM¥l&L6tMh. 

licial  Fees,  Fines,  &c . ;r°°"°'°'58,040  “64,0Tt>  ' 

t  Sales  . . . . .  1,48,469  1,65,188  1,53,840 


ABSTRACT  OF  EAST-INDIA  ANNUAL  ACCOUNTS,  1822— commut'd. 

Revenues  of  Bombay. 

_  ..YASmoSI  ■ao  23 -'^^§3.2(5.  1826-27.  1827-28. 

\  v.,.  >x?Sv  per  Estimate. 

Mint  Duties  . . . .  Rs,  39,998  27,558  27,0QC 

Post  Office . 0  1,40,305 V ”.oc  1,13,89^ 'JjJj; ‘ 

Stamp  Duties  .. . . . 

Judicial 

.....  •»  . ........  •  «vo,iuy 

Farms  and  Licenses  . . Hlo^3^,T7,770  6,29,665  6,54,400 

Customs  Of  ancient  Possessions  . 11,67,658  15,69,205  16,17,240 

Land  Revenues  of  ditto  . 14,92,970  18,92,354  18,76,800 

Land  Revenues,  Customs,  &c.  of  Provinces 

ceded  by  Guicowar  . 30,70,454  34,86,873  33,56.800 

Ditto  ditto  of  Provinces  ceded  by  and  con- 

j 

quered  from  Mahrattas . . .  1,30,68,942  1,47,55,612  1,52,46,050 

Marine  Receipts  .  1,55,369  1,41,201  1,53,200 

! i-, ,,  O-  .  :  h;. ... ..  , - — - - ; - - 

Total  Revenues  .  Rs.  2,01,10,161  2,30,13,182  2,34,22,430 

- i - 

•  .  ,  c  K  o  '  nsr  r.  »  .v-  t  '  •  ■  •  -  YmfooU 


Revenues  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  Singapore,*  and  Malacca. 

,  -  ■  -  •  •  •_ -,;i:  8991131*3  10. 

Land  Revenues  and  Customs  . . . £31,422  55,744  45,079 

- _  . _ ;„a9Sts42-i^oA- 

mm  a  i  - 


§jUP&$'&ri  J3. 


ubaCl 


uij 


Revenues  of  St.  Helena. 
Rents,  Licenses,  Tonnage  Duty,  &c . £3,015 


3,943  3)398 


v  •  $  w  v 


R;r<? 


C,  X 


General  Result  of  Indian  Revenue  (exclusive  of  St.  Helena). 


o  T.ruesui  jAasnai 


Total  Revenues . . . . . £21,128,388  23,383,497  22,864,308 

_  .  _  .  _  _  _ _ _ 


Deduct  Charges  and  Interest 


23,323,179 


_____  : 

aSlSJuI  bbA 


Net  Surplus  Reyeuqp  . .  £60,318 


'  ' .  v  oio^bov,*. . . . .  ;Krt0  awtgswf*  JaK 

*  In  1826-27,  the  accounts  of  Singapore  and  Malacca  e  brace  only  nine  months ;  in  1827-28  they 
embrace  the  whole  year. 
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•X8-928I 


„8£-tS8I 

c9JfixniJ3a  iso; 

Mint  8Mt?S 


a  WOO.  10  83.  U  VIM  /.iJi 

Charges  of  Bombay. 


Rs. 


1825-26 
56, 277 


u)8~ 

8fip.»e8  .bH 

XVJ.IL1L  , . .  •  ««•••♦*,»*  . . .  1101  xjyj,^  i  i 

l^P'Omce . *t<*  V»*r . ••• .  1,65,661 

Civil  Establishment  . . . .  39,85,724 

Judicial  Charges r  . . 

Charges  on  Customs  of  ancient  Possessions 
Ditto  on  Revenues  of  ditto . ....... . 


8,79,857 

2,39,814 

4,78,983 


Ditto  on  Revenues,  &c.  of  Provinces  ceded 

by  Guicowar . 

Ditto  on  ditto  ditto  ceded  by  and 


10,12,594 

45,53,546 


1826-27.  1827-28. 

per  Estimate. 

32,881  32,220 

1,71,543  1,60,500 

45,74,892  43,21,380 

9,69,379  9,50;240 

2,51,858  2,23,680 

7,18,849  7,06,723 

-  irSk  InsMinWilf  hlHkl 


12,92,439 

51,83,372 


13,79,193 

58,43,143 


conquered  from  Mahrattas 

Military  Charges  . 2,10,80,404  1,93,07,807  1,75,91,500 

Buildings  and  Fortifications .  15,80,979  13,78,715  11,88,460 

Marine  Charges . 15,84,111  14,55,250  15,58,631 


Total  Charges  . . 

Deduct  Revenues 

Rs.  3,56,17,950 
...  2,01,10,161 

3,53,36,985 

2,30,13,182 

3,39,55,670 

2,34,22,430 

Net  Charge  . 

Rs.  1,55,07,789 

1,23,23,803 

1,05,33,240 

AVTiit- 

Charges 

v*  . 

of  Prince  of  Wales’ 

>*•*!■  3  .  /m  ,  4  ;  •  ,  V-  *  i  •?.  U  wl 

Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 

Total  Charges... 

Deduct  Revenues . 

149,217 

55,744 

238,551 

45,079 

Net  Charge  . . 

93,473 

193,472 

Charges  of  St.  Helena. 


Total  Charges . . .  £113,428  118,443  122,909 

Deduct  Charges .  3,015  3,943  3,398 


Net  Charge  .. 

114,500 

119,511 

General  Result  of 

Indian 

Charge  (exclusive 

of  St.  Helena). 

Total  Charges  ...  . . 

21,574,111 

21,326,602 

Add  Interest  on  Debts  in 

India... 

1,749,068 

1,912,725 

Total...... . 

23,323,179 

23,239,327 

Deduct  Revenues  . 

— 

22,864,308 

Net  Surplus  Charge  . 

375,019 

The  Finances  of  our  Eastern  Empire , 
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ABSTRACT  OP  EAST-1NDIA  ANNUAL  ACCOUNTS,  1829— continued. 

Balance  of  Quick  Stock,  exhibiting  a  state  of  the  Company  s  Affairs  in 
.  ViATMOli’EspEOT.  TO  ASSETS  AND  DEBTS  IN  INDIA*  AT  THE  End  OF  182,6-27. 

(2^asY  aajml  so?  iXdssnkoO  aka  f  sisut  *io  sat 

Territorial  viz,.,.., f  Cash  . . .  6,546,523 

.s]cmij«3  •  Bills,  Debts,  Stores,  &c.  15,016,466 

H  21,562,989 

Territorial  Debts ,  viz . Bearing  Interest . 34,796,836 

1  -  Not  bearing  Interest  . 8,074,040 

-  42,870,876 

ITS  t  ,  _ 

Net  Excess  of  Debts  Territorial...  £21,307,887 


Commercial  Assets,  viz.  ...Cash . . .  265,016 

•••• - —  -•  Bills,  Debts  and  Goods .  2,562,763 


2,827,779 


Commercial  Debts,  viz.  ...Not  bearing  Interest  . . .  113,655 


Excess  of  Assets  Commercial  . .  £2,714,124 

iVi  Nr?  :  OKI'S  5»  a  ,fc«AS-  i  i'.MMH'i  “ — 

Total  Assets .  £24,390,768 

Total  Debts . . . asS  *#2,984,531 

v-;.UiL - 


&oete? 

T?8^A 

ea>.82 

QZCMl 

&?8<Q8 : 

"Si£t£8 

if'  c.  i 


hasdsl  V§*[«W  lo  it*! 


Statement  of  Bond  and  other  Debts  owing  by  the  East-India  Company'  in 

India  on  the  30th  April  1827. 

£.  £. 

Territorial,  \ iz... Bearing  Interest .  31,268,457 

Not  bearing  Interest  6,490,918 

— - -  37,759,375 

Commercial,  viz.  Not  bearing  Interest  . . .  108,646 


Bengal 

s  V.  it  “SIMeO  XWT 


8S- 


Total  Debt  at  Bengal  . £37,868,021 


Madras 


Territorial,  viz... Bearing  Interest .  2,844,999 

Not  bearing  Interest  982,259 


Total  Debt  at  Madras  . . ,£3,827,258 


Bombay 


Territorial ,  viz. ..Bearing  Interest .  654,928 

Not  bearing  Interest  585,409 


Commercial,  viz.  Not  bearing  Interest 


1,240,337 

5,010 


Total  Debt  at  Bombay .  £1,245,347 


Pr.  of  Wales’ Island,  Territorial,  viz.  Bearing  Interest .  £28,451 

Not  bearing  Interest . .  15,45$ 

_ ti*M  Him  Sift 

Total  Debt  at  P.  W.  Island  ...  £43,906 

.  " . .  i 

Total. 

Bearing  Interest...  £34,796,835 
Not  bearing  Interest  8,187,697 


*  c  *  -  ofe  x 


■■iH 


Terri  torial . £4  2, 8 70, 8 7 6 

Commercial  ...  113,656 


Total  ...  £42,984,532 


Total . £42,984,532 


r<A„  'istcic-iv 


ma,] 
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ABSTRACT  OF  EAST-INDIA  ANNUAL  ACCOUNTS,  J829— 

y.i  zMk'inh  t’wk'iV.oV)  ^o9riroian  ^.ot8  -aoiuP  -jo  somajaS 

Av  Account  of  the  Annual  Charges  defrayed  by  the  East-India  Compan r 
for  the  Management  of  their  Trade  and  Commerce,  for  Three  Years, 

ENDING  1827-28v  ;ikj  ;4  js,n  .  r  . 

. . f'*“w 


<>8e,299,I2 


99l>9I0t9i 


_  ‘1825-20.  1826-27. 

•Oai  t09TOl8  t»loaU  dSUia  per  Estimate. 

£.  £.  £. 

•  v  •••  •  «»  »•••  .  166,420  200,635  179,598 


At  Bengal- W.i i . J. . .v>.v. 

•  ••  *  •VVW'  *•#*#**%  •  . .  20,605  18,239  21,474 

Bombay  . .  SI,  194  21,607  54,551 

Prince  of  Wales’  Island .  450  663  271 

Canton  . . 61,023  72,929  64,867 


91  0,992 
£9T,S99,2 

077,728,2  - - - - 

?  r  (V  P  I  i 

V*  v/  p  •  4  I  , 


Total .  £279,69  2  314,073  320,761  > 


An  Account  of  the  Sums  received  in  India  for  Sales  of  Import  Goods,  for 


8'0V,O(18.>2^ 


O0fr«9e»**»«*e 


Three  Years,  ending  1827-28. 

„  ?  ... 

»  •  v  •  f'JJdri.v  3  AjJ  \ )>  l 


8dYteeEt8l^  Bombay  .  70,013 

Prince  of  Wales’  Island . 


32,365 

19,877 

79,905 

38,747 

13,939 

28,459 

70,013 

35,912 

39,375 

484 

1,022 

1,536 

Mi  rvtATMoD  Aimrfl-TgAa  3HT  YaTotaI  . .£141,609  70,750  149,275  ' 

.7281  JIBS  A  HT  >/r  a  ,  ■  l 

.%  .%  - - - 


Y9F,892,I8  ......  l89T9ln I 

812,06^,9  389i9}nl 


JAOttaS 


AiC  Account  of  the  Prime  Cost  of  all  Cargoes  purchased  by  the  Company 
91*9,80^  I ndi A  AND  SHIPPED  FOR  EUROPE,  FOR  Two  YEARS,  ENDING  1826-27. 


120,898,7836. .  !B§n&3  Sst  JdsU  LbjgT 

1825-26. 

£. 

1827-28. 

£. 

At  Bengal  . . 

1,465,406 

1,708,903 

Madras  . . 

114,021 

"  Bombay... . 

'  PHnce  of  Wales’  Island  ....... 

24,643 

. . - 

bargaM 


Y88,Q1>2J. 

010,9 


820,199 

601>,989 


Total . £1,646,590  1,822,924 


Y98t9b2,l3E.  .........^edmoH  ia  iduQ  kioT 

I9^823i  -  Hiti.lvnlfll  1  ||  niLA.K>T  *» 

Note. — The  aforegoing  are  Abstracts  from  the  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament  on 

the  14th  May  1829,  relative  to  the  Territorial  and  Commercial  Finances  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  India.  The  Home  Account  follows. 

For  Abstracts  of  the  preceding  Accounts,  see  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  146-151. 

.jatoT 

988,9er,l8A  ..^Ttsinl  SnhR9a  OY8,OY8,S*3t....  .tshoJmaT 

709,781,8  tea-Krtnl  §nhiis»d  loH  999,811  ...  ivhnrnrnoD 


2 89,F80,£t-3u. . . jbIoT 

Asiatic  Journ.  Voi.,28.  No. 163. 


;29,480,2f3t 


4'2  The  Finances  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  [July, 

ABSTRACT  OF  EAST-INDIA  ANNUAL  ACCOUNTS,  ] 829— continued. 

HOME  ACCOUNT. 

POLITICAL  AND 


Receipts. 

Bills  on  Account  of  Supplies  to  Public  Service,  and  Bills  drawn  £.  s.  d. 

on  India .  65,013  5  1 

II.M.’s  Government,  in  re-payment  of  Advances  in  India,  not 

liquidated  by  Bills  of  Exchange  .  8,596  14  7 

Unclaimed  Prize  Money  Paid  into  the  Company’s  Treasury,  and 
carried  over  in  conformity  to  the  Act  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  61, 
applicable  to  Lord  Clive’s  Fund,  less  Claims  allowed  thereout  1,968  1  11 

Net  Produce  of  Bullion  received  from  India  on  the  Territorial  and 

Political  Account  . . . . . . .  629,697  13  8 


COMMERCIAL 

Company’s  Goods  . . £5, 146,121  19  6 

Charges  on  Private- Trade,  warehoused  and  sold  by  Company  .  122,152  0  2 


Customs  on  Private-Trade , 

Freight  on  Private  Goods  imported  and  exported  . 

Charges  on  Spices  imported  and  sold  for  Government . 

Interest  on  the  Annuities  . . . 

Owners  of  Ships,  for  Advances  and  Supplies  Abroad ;  and  Goods 
*  short  delivered  in  India  and  China  of  outward  Consignments... 

Private- Trade  Goods  sold  .  2,402,43 6 

Fee-Funds  for  the  House  and  Warehouses  .  76,483 

Widows’  Funds  for  Officers  of  House  and  Warehouses,  &c...  . ;  17,074 


1,647  19  2 

6,652  4  4 

4,204  8 


36,226 

ioii  no  ) 

2,375 


5 

15  10 


0 

15 

16 

6 


’  f  V/LWVV.U  ^  ^ ^  ^  . . “It  X  »  l  w 

Almshouses  at  Poplar,  and  Seamen’s  Wages  unclaimed . ....  21,792  9 


0 
2 
8 

7 

8 

Dividends  on  Stock  standing  in  the  Company’s  name . 26,544  9  10 

Remittances  from  North  American  Colonies,  on  account  of  Pro¬ 
ceeds  of  Tea  sold  there  by  Company’s  Agents .  105,135  2  0 

Bills  in  favour  (remitted  by  Company’s  Agent  at  the  Cape) .  10,737  10  0 

Produce  of  Bullion  received  from  India  under  arrangements  with 

Trustees  of  the  Deccan  Booty  . 372,551  8  2 

Unclaimed  Prize  Money  paid  into  the  Company’s  Treasury .  983  4  1 

£8,353,316  9  7 


Balance  in  favour,  1st  May  1828  (exclusive  of  duty  on  Tea)...  312,638  7  8 

Territorial  Receipts  .  £705,275  15'  3\  g  058  592'  4  10 


Commercial  ditto . .  8, 

I  8  89cc  1 i  y*jj<J  lo  9  >X9 


353,316  9 

r 


?} 


>  h\ 


-i  till 


Of: 


{  % 


.£9,371,230  12  6 
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ABSTRACT  OF  EAST-INDIA  ANNUAL  ACCOUNTS,  182 9—cottiimef 

HOME  ACCOUNT. 

TERRITORIAL  BRANCH. 

Payments. 

Biles  of  Exchange  from  India,  for  Principal  and  £.  $.  d, 

Interest  of  India  Debt  . , . £726, 105  14  2  I 

For  Effects  of  deceased  officers,  and  ocher  lie-  />  786,214  17  2 

mittances . .  60,109  3  Oj 

Freight  of  Stores,  &c.  chargeable  to  H.M.’s  Government  .  3,30$  II  8 

Spices  from  Moluccas,  charges  set  against  proceeds .  4,204  8  5 

Territorial  and  Political  Charges  and  Advances  in  England  : 

On  account  of  Military,  Marine,  and  other  Public  Stores  exported...  384,052  6  1 

Military  Officers;  Pay  and  Offreckonings  on  Furlough  and  Re¬ 
tirement  . 388,071  19  10 

Civil  Establishments  of  India;  Absentee  Allowances  and  Payments 

on  account  of  the  Bengal  Annuity  Fund . 50,924  7  6 

Passage  of  Military  and  Supplies  to  them  on  the  Voyage  .  72,729  18  5 

Political  Freight  and  Demorage  .  129,774  6  11 

Carnatic  Debts  :  Interest  on  Claims  adjudicated  ...£89,771  6  6  )  Q4  x&o  is  r 

— - -  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners,  &c.  4,811  12  OJ 

Tanjore  Debts:  Charges  and  Salaries  of  Commissioners,  &c .  1,704  10  6 

Charges  on  account  of  Saint  Helena  .  90,573  7  4 

Ditto  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca . .  3,068  11  8 

Political  Charges,  General,  and  Advances  re-payable .  518,733  0  0 

Amount  paid  under  arrangement  with  Government  of  Persia,  for 

Abrogation  of  Third  and  Fourth  Articles  of  Treaty  of  Tehran  124,444  8  10 

Payments  on  account  of  Retiring  pay,  &c.  of  King’s  Troops  in  India  60,000  0  0 

Paymaster  Gen.  H.M.’s  Forces,  for  Claims  accrued  against  the 

Company  in  respect  of  King’s  Troops  serving  in  India .  354,800  9  3 

■  ...  -  . —  ■ 

£03,067,188  2  1 


BRANCH.  £.  s.  cl. 

Customs  . .  4,378  1 

Freight  and  Demorage  .  662,964  5  11 

Goods  for  Sale  and  Use,  exported  and  to  be  exported .  471,321  S  5 

Commanders’  Certificates  and  Bills  of  Exchange  from  China  and 

the  Cape  . . .  121,607  r:; :9jj 

Charges  General .  467,991 

Interest  on  Bond  Debt  . . . . .  158,124  3  £ 

Ditto  on  other  Loans  and  Accounts  Current  . 32,189  18  1 

Dividends  on  Stock  .  629,070  18  10 

Private- Trade .  2,475,773  16,  1 

Almshouses  at  Poplar . 25,024  12  1 

Fee- Funds  for  the  House  and  Warehouses  .  81,092  3  4 

Wido  ws’  Funds  for  Officers  of  House  and  Warehouses,  and  for 
Elders,  Extra  Clerks,  &c.  employed  in  the  House  and  Ware¬ 
houses  . 18,739  1  2 

Trustees  of  Deccan  Booty,  further  Advances  to  them  ;  and  Pay¬ 
ments  to  them  from  the  Proceeds  of  Bullion  remitted  here 
from  the  Prize  Funds  in  India  . 74,201  5  1 

£5,222,479  7  4 

Territorial  Payments . £3,067,188  2  1 

Commercial  ditto .  5,222,479  7  4 

- - —  8,289,667  9  5 

Balance  in  favour  1st  May  1829  (exclusive  of  Duty  on  Tea)...  1,081,563  3  1 


£9,371,230  12  6 


f  m 
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'  ABSTRACT  Or  EAST-INDiA  ANN U 1%  A CC0UNTS, 

Statement  of  the  Company’s  Bond  and  Simple  Contract  Deists;  the  Stateof 

Company1,  in"  Great  Britain  and  Apiaht 

P  b  %  YYY&  A  L  A  ND 


AI'DVL  KS 

i  Derts. 


£. 

To  Bills  of  Exchange  unpaid,  from  India  and  St.  Helena,  drawn  ,  i(  ^ 
Pol s 1 1 Ceil  and  Teintorial  .Account  ......  «w  '4 .v. « v*  •  • ..  * »• « *•*',. . • *■  • .,» . 503, /94 

Warrants  passed  the  Court  unpaid  .  *  •  •  •  •  ftVft^  . ... .  y  ^,646 

Amount  owing  for  Territorial  Exports  ..  +*>&»  •  •  •!*/#>»#  •  •  • -i  S  ftfft  ftl^;  ft  ••»,) *;f  •  ^4j  /  1  1 

Unclaimed  Prize-Money  applicable  to  Lord  Clive’s  .Fund,  bearing  in- 

terest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ..... . . . .  68,287 

The  Commercial  Branch,  for  Territorial  and  Political  Payments  made 

in  England,  between  1st  May  1814  and  1st  May  1829... . ......*10,640,172 

H.M.’s  Government,  due  per  Estimate  on  account  Pay  Office  and 

other  Demands . . . . .  665,235 

8  c  1,488,  !  k  _ 


£12,010,845 


AI’OVLk  as. 

COUMER  CIAL 

To  Bills  of  Exchange,  unpaid . . . ... . £125,054 

Customs .  . 2,013 

Freight  and  Demorage.. . W©f* •W w» *.  t,gj240,500 

Supra- Cargoes’  Commission  upon  all  Goods  sold  and  unsold  60,890 

Proprietors  of  Private-Trade  upon  all  Goods  sold  . .  370,067 

Almshouses  at  Poplar  ............,............,........,.......,^^^£^.1..#^/  245,342 

Unclaimed  Prize-Money,  applicable  to  jffitto;....i:..»*^jK*£»;.,>|.fe^f^*.e|t0qX;£36,670 

Ditto  of  which  appropriation  not  ascertained  «gg.g£  43 

Warrants  passed  the  Court  unpaid  « *  • ........... ... .  * .  * .. . . . i, .  ^  1 1 41, 1 92 

Owing  for  Teas  returned  by  the  Buyers,  and  resold js?/  971 
Dividends  on  Stock  ...................................... », . . ,. . . .. .. , ... .  ,rf  ^ ./  48,407 

Interest  on  Bonds. . . . . . • .... . 30, 126 

Amount  owing  for  Commercial  Exports  . . ... . 62,992 

Amount  owing  to  Fee  and  Widows’  Funds.. . . .  6,504 

Amount  due  to  Trustees  of  the  Deccan  Booty,  on  Consignments  of 

Bullion  from  the  Prize  Funds  in  India  ......  • » f  •  •  •  iOj7^2 

. . .  9^-5  •  •(  (}«9i..-iai9voO  moil9u($ 


ISO-^c' 


i£gtrdr.£23& 


£1,284,533 


Territorial  and  Political  Debts,  brought  down  £12,010,845  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  * 

Ditto.......: . Assets . ditto  .  1,381,158  iKfSS 

-  ,1 _ <7  I,.;.. 

. .  .  ITO1  9I1J  niO'fl 

Territorial  Assets  deficient  . .....£10,629,687 

Commercial  Debts,  brought  down . £1,284,533 

Ditto  Assets  ditto  . . .  23,161,325 


•so  Immnribs  nmd  1 


Q^ 


.iasmtni  mubutaoi 


Commercial  Assets  in  favour  . . .  21,876,792 

®rfj  .TsFinn  insm^Eq  a  snisd  doiriw  .  ,uv.  - 

Assets  in  favour . . .  11,247,105 

The  Amount  of  Company’s  Home  Bond,  bearing  interest 


at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  . . . . . . .  3,780,475 


Ditto  ditto  not  bearing  interest 


mrvM 


15,417 


Mi] 


3,795,892 


£7,451,213 


Assets  in  favour 


1829/j 
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;  ABSTRACT  OF  EAST- INDIA  ANNUAL  ACCOUNTS,  18<29— continued. 

Cash  ^remaining  in  their  Treasury,  and  other  Effects  appertaining  to  the 
t.  Outwards,  on  the  1st  May  1829. 

<3 TERRITORIAL  BRANCH. 

Assets. 

£. 

By  Exports  of  Military  Stores,  &c.  shipped  in  Season  1828-29,  with 

Amount  unshipped  1st  May  1829 . . . .  587,441 

Cargoes  from  England  of  Season  1827-28,  not  arrived  in  India,  &c. 

at  the  close  of  the  Official  Year  1827-28 . .*... . . . .  520,618 

Owing  from  sundry  Persons,  for  Advances  re-payable  in  England  ...  15,811 

Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  on  H.M.’s  Government,  for  Supplies  in  India  42,361 

Value  of  Carnatic  Stock  belonging  to  Company  .  34,037 

Value  of  College  at  Haileybury,  and  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe  177,220 

Balances  in  hands  of  Officers  of  the  House,  &c. . .  3,670 

■  •  -  - 

<£1,381,158 

vie, o.o.  - 

BRANCH. 

\  \  \  a 

By  what  due  from  Public  to  Company,  Annuities  engrafted  on  the  3  per 

cents,  reduced  . ^£1, 207, 560 

Cash,  its  balance  on  1st  May  1829 . .  1,081,563 

Amount  of  Goods  sold,  not  paid  for . .  891,616 

Value  of  Goods  in  England,  unsold  .  5,5 97,959 

\  .  -  , . 

Cargoes  from  England  of  1827-28,  not  arrived  at  Close  of  Official 

Year  1827-28 . . .  641,984 

Exports  shipped  in  Season  1828-29,  with  Amount  unshipped  1st  May 

1829  ki&Iillt?; . ..  754,021 

Impress  paid  Owners  of  Ships  not  arrived  in  England . . .  92,957 

Value  of  Vessels,  exclusive  of  those  stationed  abroad  .  173,199 

Value  of  East-India  House  and  Warehouses . . .  1,294,768 

Owing  from  sundry  Persons  for  Advances . . . .  6,333 

Bal  ances  in  hands  of  the  Officers  of  House  and  Warehouse-keepers  ...  48 

Territorial  Branch,  for  Payments  between  1st  May  1814  and  1st  May 

1829............ . . . .  *10,640, 1 72 

Stock  in  Public  Funds,  standing  in  Company’s  name  .  760,942 

Due  from  H.M.’s  Government,  for  Advances  at  the  Cape  .  18,203 

£23> 1 6 1  >323 

*  Memoranda: 

This  Balance  is  subject  to  reduction,  by  the  Amount  of  the  Advances  made  in  India 
from  the  Territorial  Branch -to  the  Commercial  Branch,  in  the  Indian  Official  Years 
1827-28  'andA  828*29  ;  the  Documents,  whereby  the  Amount  of  these  Advances  is  to  be 
ascertained,  have  not  as  yet  been  received  from  India,  but  which,  it  is  estimated,  may 
amount  to  £5,908,942  ;  which  will  leave  a  Balance  due  to  the  Commerce,  of  £4,731,230, 
including  interest. 

In  the  period  from  1st  May  1814  to  1st  May  1829,  there  has  also  been  advanced  or 
set  apart  from  the  Surplus  Commercial  Profits  in  England,  the  sum  of  £4,923,020 
towards  the  liquidation  of  Indian  Territorial  Debt,  which  being  a  payment  under  the 
4th  head  of  Appropriation  of  the  57th  Section  of  the  53d  Geo.  3d,  is  not  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  claim  upon  the  Territorial  Department  for  re-payment,  upon  the  principle  ob 
served  in  respect  to  other  Territorial  Advances. 

The  Horne  Bond  Debt  is  stated  without  specific  application  to  cither  branch  of  the 
Company’s  Affairs,  it  not  being  determined  to  what  extent  the  Debt  had  its  origin  from 
political  causes. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  AFOREGOING  ACCOUNTS. 
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From  these  official  accounts,  the  attentive  reader  will  be  enabled  to  collect 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  political  and  commer- 
‘  cial,  which  will  qualify  him  to  judge  of  the  honesty  of  those  writers  and  de* 
cl  aimers  who  represent  them  as  insolvent.  uloxa)  sunsvsi  8JjIquJ8 

The  Bengal  accounts  for  1827  (the  last  founded  on  actual  returns)  shew  a 
net  revenue  (exclusive  of  interest  on  debt)  in  that  presidency  of  <£2, 865,533, 
which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  beyond  the  net  revenue 
of  the  preceding  year.  It  must  be  candidly  admitted,  that  of  this  increase 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  million  results  from  the  payments  by  the  Burmese 
under  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1826.  The  estimate  for  the  succeeding  year 
(1828)  calculates  upon  a  still  further  increase  in  the  net  revenues  of  Bengal ; 
for  the  Burmese  payments  amounted  in  that  year  to  but  <£173,795.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  augmentation  in  1827  took  place  in  almost  all  the  items  of 
revenue,  shewing  a  universal  tendency  to  improvement.  The  falling  off  in  the 
customs  was  in  the  Oude  ceded  provinces,  where  there  was  a  defalcation  to 
the  amount  of  two  lacs  of  rupees.  The  charges,  it  will  be  seen,  have  been 
reduced,  in  1827,  £742,980  since  the  preceding  year. 

In  Madras,  the  revenues  are  now  exceeding  the  charges,  which  has  not  been 
the  case  for  several  "years  prior  to  1826,  when  the  surplus  of  net  revenue  was 
£10,086,  which  increased  in  1827  to  £423,734,  caused  by  a  considerable  sum 
received  as  net  profits  of  the  bank  at  Madras,  of  which  the  Government  are 
sole  proprietors,  from  1805,  the  date  of  its  institution,  to  1827;  a  sum  of 
five  lacs  of  rupees  being  still  reserved  to  meet  contingent  losses.  ButTor  a 
falling  off  in  the  revenues  from  the  Carnatic,  Tanjore,  and  the  ceded  and  con¬ 
quered  provinces,  of  about  £300,000  (the  special  causes  of  which  we  are  not 
aware  of,  and  which  was  recovered,  according  to  estimate,  in  the  following 
year),  the  finances  of  Madras  in  1827  would  have  exhibited  an  almost  un¬ 
exampled  picture  of  prosperity. 

In  Bombay,  which  is  still,  of  necessity,  a  charge  upon  the  Company’s  terri¬ 
torial  finances,  the  increase  in  the  gross  revenue  in  1827,  amounts  to  £326,590, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  charge  to  £31,609,  making  an  improvement  in  the 
finances  of  £358,199,  as  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year. 
A  further  improvement  in  the  gross  revenue  and  a  further  diminution  of  the 
charge  are  calculated  to  take  place  the  succeeding  year.  The  items  augmented 
are  the  customs  and  land  revenues,  the  sources  most  connected  with  internal 
prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  the  aggregate  charges,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  judicial  charges  in  the  Mahratta  provinces  of  £47,925, 
which,  though  it  diminishes,  pro  tanto ,  the  revenue  of  the  presidency,  is  an 
expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  these  particular  provinces. 

Even  the  revenues  of  the  incorporated  settlements  to  the  eastward,  and 
those  of  St.  Helena  (which  are  necessarily  charges  upon  the  Company’s 
finances,  for  specific  objects),  shew  a  tendency  to  improvement. 

The  general  result  is,  that  whereas  in  1825-26,  the  net  revenue  of  our 
Indian  empire*  (exclusive  of  debt),  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  war 
ill  Ava,  was  £1,353,271  less  than  the  charge;  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  last 
for  which  accurate  returns  can  be  furnished  from  India,  the  net  revenue 
exceeded  the  charge  by  £1,809,386 ;  in  other  words,  the  Company’s  political 
finances  improved  in  one  year  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling . 

From 

*  Exclusive  of  Saint  Helena. 
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From  this  favourable  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  our  eastern  empire, 
one  small  drawback  is  the  increase  in  the  debts,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  ;  notwithstanding  which,  after  paying  the  interest  upon  the  whole  debt,  the 
augmentation  of  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  outlay  for 
objects  connected  with  the  political  interests  of  this  country,  there  is  still  a 
surplus  revenue  (exclusive  of  St.  Helena),  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  home  account,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  state  of  the  Company’s  commercial  con¬ 
cerns,  connected  as  they  unavoidably  are  with  those  of  their  Indian  territories, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  items  which  constitute  the  charges 
upon  the  revenues  of  India  in  1826-1827,  in  order  that  they  may  see  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure  which  the  Company  are  forced  to  incur.* 

Under  Bengal,  the  embassies  to  the  native  courts,  including  Persia,  cost 
.£252,403 ;  the  mission  to  Siam,  £7,965;  amounting  together  to  £260,368. 
The  subsidy  paid  to  the  King  of  Persia  is  £83,316.  For  the  College  of  Fort 
William  and  contributions  to  public  instruction  was  expended  £75,887-  Loans 
for  improvements,  and  advances  to  merchants,  writers,  and  others,  amounted 
to  £191,355,  which  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  charge  upon  the  revenues, 
since  the  sum  is  repayable.  For  the  improvement  of  cities,  towns,  &c. 
£23,425.  Stipends  and  allowances  to  native  princes  £399,004. 

Again:  at  Madras,  we  find  £31,187  expended  for  charitable  institutions; 
£369,886  for  native  princes,  &c.  At  Bombay,  the  charitable  allowances 
amount  to  £123,878 ;  repairs  to  roads  and  bridges  £24,015;  native  princes, 
£33,243. 

Here,  then,  is  an  aggregate  of  expenditure,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a 
half,  without  touching  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 

We  come  now  to  the  home  account.  It  is  obvious,  upon  an  examination 
of  the  nature  of  those  accounts,  that  they  cannot  afford  per  se  a  definite  idea 
of  the  Company’s  commercial  concerns  (which  they  are  not  required  to  dis¬ 
close),  mixed  and  blended  as  they  unavoidably  are  with  receipts  and  payments 
of  a  political  character.  The  balance  in  favour  on  the  1st  May  1828  was 
£312,638;  that  on  the  1st  May  1829  was  £1,081,563.  The  great  difference 
arises  from  a  receipt  of  £629,697  remitted  in  bullion  from  India  on  the  territo¬ 
rial  and  political  account.  This  sum  is  therefore  of  the  nature  of  an  additional 
surplus  of  territorial  revenue,  though  part  of  it  may,  perhaps,  be  hereafter 
remitted  back  to  India  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  from  thence  and 
paid  at  home.  We  observe  that  the  balance  in  favour  for  the  current  year, 
ending  1st  May  1830,  is  estimated  at  £569,691. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  slight  fluctuation  in  the  respective  amounts  of 
home  debts  and  assets  in  the  year  ending  1st  May  1829,  as  compared  with  the 
year  preceding.  Both  debts  and  assets  have  decreased,  but  not  in  the  same 
proportion:  the  assets  in  favour  in  1828  were  £7,900,088;  and  in  1829, 
£7,451,213. 

The  state  of  the  East-India  Company’s  commercial  concerns  may,  however, 
be  shewn  with  an  approximation  to  accuracy,  in  the  following  manner,  for  the 
year  1826-1827,  the  last  for  which  we  are  provided  with  exact  returns  from 
India;  combining  these  accounts  with  those  presented  in  1827- 

1826- 

*  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  converted  the  money  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  items  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  2s.  the  rupee,  though  they  are  given  in  the  accounts  in  the  rupees 
of  the  respective  presidencies,  namely,  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee,  the  Madras  rupee,  and  the  Bombay 
rupee.  The  difference  is  of  little  importance  to  the  object  in  view. 
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1826-27. ..Commercial  Assets  in  India  and  at  Home  .  £25,780,163 

Commercial  Debt  in  India  and  at  Home  . . .  2,413,883 

Commercial  Assets  . <£23,366,280 

Deduct  amount  of  Bond  Debt  at  Home...  3,705,892 

Net  Commercial  Balance . .  £10,570,388 


Compare  the  aforegoing  statement  with  that  for  1814-15,  viz. 

1814-15.. .Commercial  Assets  in  India  and  at  Home  . £22,787,034 

Commercial  Debt  in  India  and  at  Home .  2,484,270 

Commercial  Assets  .  20,302,764 

Deduct  amount  of  Bond  Debt  at  Home  4,487,170 

Net  Commercial  Balance . £15,815,594 


We  cannot  exhibit  more  fairly  a  state  of  the  Company’s  commercial  con¬ 
cerns  than  b}r  this  comparison;  whence  it  appears  that  they  have  improved 
nearly  four  millions  in  the  above  period,  not  merely  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  assets,  but  also  by  the  reduction  of  the  debt :  the  bond  debt  cannot  by  law 
be  reduced  below  £3,000,000.  Thus,  then,  the  commercial  profits  realised  by 
the  Company  have  increased  at  the  average  rate  of  £312,899  per  annum,  for 
the  twelve  years;  and  if  they  do  not  even  fall  off  till  the  expiration  of  their 
charter  in  1834,  the  commercial  balance  of  the  Company  at  that  period, 
after  discharging  the  bond-debt,  will  amount  to  £21,760,676,  to  be  divided  (if 
the  charter  be  refused)  amongst  the  holders  of  the  six  millions  of  East-India 
stock,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  each  proprietor  £229.  10s.  for  his 
£100  stock  (the  present  market  price),  and  leave  besides  a  surplus  of  about 
eight  millions  !  So  much  for  the  impudent  assertions  respecting  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  East-India  Company  ! 

The  territorial  revenues,  which  are  not  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  on  the  stock,  unless  the  commercial  profits  are  deficient  (an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  for  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  only  branch  of  trade  left 
to  the  Company),  have  been  rendered,  to  a  certain  extent,  unproductive,  by 
the  heavy  debt  consequent  upon  the  wars  in  which  the  Company  have  been 
forced  to  engage,  for  national  objects,  especially  the  last.  That,  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  territorial  account  would  have  presented  an  equally  favourable 
view  cannot  be  doubted.  The  net  surplus  revenue,  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  territorial  debt,  was,  in  1 820-21,  £3,649,086 ;  in  1821-22  it  had  increased 
to  £4,087,592 ;  and  in  1822-23  it  underwent  a  further  augmentation,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  £4,902,784.  In  the  following  year,  the  war  with  Ava  commenced, 
which  reduced  the  surplus  revenue  to  £2,191,104,  which  continued  to  decrease 
till,  instead  of  a  balance  of  revenue,  in  1825-26  there  was  a  balance  of  charge, 
amounting  to  £1,353,271,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the  debt.  In  1826  the 
Burmese  war  ended,  and  that  drain  upon  the  Indian  finances  ceasing,  there 
was  a  surplus  revenue,  in  1826-27,  of  £1,809,386.  Had  the  war  not  occurred, 
and  had  the  revenue  merely  remained  stationary  since  the  year  1822-23,  when 
the  territorial  debt  in  India  was  £36,839,659,  and  the  surplus  then  realized, 
£4,902,784,  had  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  territorial  debt,  that 
debt  would  have  been  now  nearly  extinguished. 

These  statements  are  founded  not  upon  private  or  unpublished  data ; 
they  are  deduced  from  the  official  accounts  laid  annually  before  Parliament, 
printed,  and  therefore  accessible  to  all.  It  is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to  call 
upon  the  public  to  be  upon  their  guard  ;  impostors  are  abroad. 
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A  bill  has  been  introduced  int6  the  lower  house  of  Parliament,  and  has  passed 
through  a  committee,  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of  certain  persons  who 
have  died  intestate  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  of  suitors  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  that  presidency,  who  have  suffered  through  the  fraud 
and  insolvency  of  Gilbert  Ricketts,  late  registrar  of  that  court.*  This  bill 
was  grounded  upon  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  Myles  O’Reilly,  Robert  Sinclair, 
and  others  ;  and  who  reported  as  follows  : 

It  appears  to  this  committee,  that  at  some  period  between  the  month  of  January 
1798  and  September  1800,  Gilbert  Ricketts  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  Recorder’s 
Court  at  Madras ;  and  when  the  Supreme  Court  entered  upon  the  execution  of  its 
functions  in  the  year  1801,  the  said  Gilbert  Ricketts  was,  by  the  Judges  of  that  Court, 
appointed  to  the  office  of  registrar,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the  tune  of  his 
death.  As  such  registrar,  he  was  empowered  and  required  to  take  out  administration 
to  British  subjects  dying  intestate  within  the  presidency  of  Madras,  by  the  statute  39 
and  40  Geo.  3,  c.  79,  s.  21.  He  died  suddenly  at  Madras  in  December  1817,  a  short 
time  after  the  period  when  the  Supreme  Court  had  entertained  a  proposition  for  adopt¬ 
ing  new  regulations  providing  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  assets  of  deceased  British 
subjects,  which  might  come  to  the  hands  of  the  registrar  in  his  official  capacity  :  prior 
to  his  deceasb,  he  had  received  out  of  intestate  property  a  sum  equivalent  to  about 
£700,009  sterlipg,  -leaving  a  balance  against  bis  estate  equivalent  to  about  ,£40,000 
sterling,  due  to  the  next  of  kin,  or  others  having  legal  pretensions  to  the  property  of 
such  intestates,  among  whom  Myles  O’Reilly .,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Sinclair,  of  Walton-upon- Thames,  have  already  brought  forward  claims  for 
compensation,  which  they  offer  to  substantiate.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  O’Reilly, 
one  of  the  aforesaid  intestates,  died  on  the  22d  of  March  1816,  and  Mr.  R.  Sinclair 
in  the  same  year. 

By  the  statute  55  Ceo.  3,  c.  84,  s.  5,  it  it  enacted,  that  the  registrar  shall  half-yearly' 
exhibit  in  open  court  a  true  schedule  of  his  receipts  on  account  of  such  intestate  estates, 
and  that  it  be  published  by  him  in  fourteen  days  in  the  gazettes,  and  that  he  shall  cause 
copies  to  be  delivered  to  the  chief  secretary,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  Eastrlndia  Company,  who,  upon  receipt,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published 
in  the  London  Gazette.  The  schedules  of  the  estates  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Edward 
O’Reilly,  of  Mr,  Sinclair,  and  of  many  other  intestates,  were  omitted  by  Gilbert 
Ricketts  in  those  schedules  exhibited  or  delivered  by  him. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  petitioners  and  others  appears  to  the  committee  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  malversation  of  Gilbert  Ricketts,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  above 
statutes;  and  as  he  died  insolvent,  without  having  been  required  either  by  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  or  by  any  regulation  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  deposit  or  provide  security  for 
his  good  conduct,  there  exists  no  fund  from  which  these  injured  persons  cab  legally 
recover  compensation  for  the  losses  to  which  they  find  themselves  subjected  by  no  neg- 
lect  or  default  of  their  own.  Neither  the  Government  of  Madras,  nor  the  East-India 
Company,  are  responsible  for  the  losses.  No  individual,  and  no  body  of  men,  can  be 
compelled  by  any  legal  proceeding  to  satisfy  these  claims.  Under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  case,  it  seems  fit  to  make  compensation  to  such  individuals  as  may  prove 
their  losses,  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  for  avoiding  delay,  ex¬ 
pense,  and  deception. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  House 

insHiaiha*!  siotad  vUsoone  bid  ajnooooB  Id;  the 

*  See  a  full  statement  of  this  affair  in  Asiat.  Journ.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  281. 

Asiatic  Journ  Vol.  2 8.  No.  163,  H 
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ihe  propriety  of  providing  for  such  compensation  out  of  those  public  funds  which  the 
House  may  deem  most  appropriate  to  the  purpose. 

19  May  1829. 

After  reading  this  report,  which  declares  the  East-India  Company  not  to  be 
responsible  for  this  loss,  which  originated  in  the  malversation  of  an  officer  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  over  whom  the  Company  had  no  control,  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  a  clause  in  the  bill,  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that,  whereas  it  is  just 
and  fitting  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  speedy  payment  of  the  persons 
who  shall  appear  entitled  to  the  estates  of  the  said  intestates,  and  those  entitled 
as  suitors  of  the  said  court,  &c. ;  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  law¬ 
ful  to  and  for  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  the  said 
Court  of  Directors  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  to  appropriate  so  much 
of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  said  East-India  Company,  arising  out  of  their 
territorial  possessions,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  and  discharge  the  princi¬ 
pal  sums  of  money  claimed,  with  interest  upon  each  and  every  sum,  from  the 
time  the  same  ought  by  law  to  have  been  paid,  until  the  timeit  shall  be  actually 
paid;  together  with  such  reasonable  expenses  as  any  of  the  parties  may  have 
been  put  to,  in  soliciting  payment  of  the  monies  so  due  to  him,  her,  or  them. 

The  territorial  revenues  of  the  East-India  Company  constitute  a  very  conve¬ 
nient  fund  for  such  purposes  as  these;  but  it  would  be  well  if  those  who 
complain  of  the  smallness  of  net  revenue  derived  from  their  possessions,  would 
recollect  how  frequently  they  are  saddled  with  charges,  which  sometimes  do 
not  bear  that  equitable  shadow  of  claim  which  arises,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
from  the  consideration  that  there  exists  no  other  fund  whence  the  losing 
parties  can  be  indemnified:  for  example,  the  sum  of  £22,500  paid  to  the 
sufferers  at  Bencoolen.* 

By  the  bill  we  have  quoted,  claims  for  compensation,  in  respect  to  the 
estates  of  intestates  dissipated  by  the  late  registrar,  must  be  made  within  three 
months  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  by  parties  resident  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  within  eighteen  months  by  parties  resident  abroad,  or 
within  the  limits  of  the  Company’s  charter.  Disputes  in  respect  to  claims  are 
to  be  determined  by  arbitration. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  find  that,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  put  off,  sub  silentio ,  for  three  months ;  in  other 
words,  was  withdrawn.  For  what  reason  this  course  was  adopted,  we  are 
unable,  from  the  absence  of  all  explanation,  to  comprehend.  We  perceive, 
amongst  the  notices  which  stand  in  the  parliamentary  paper  for  next  session, 
one  for  the  renewal  of  this  bill,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  [ 

The  East  India  Company  are  not  likely  to  be  gainers  by  this  delay,  if  they 
are  to  pay  interest  upon  the  whole  of  this  sum  in  the  interim,  the  principal  of 
which  they  never  had. 


*  See  last  vol.  p.  727- 
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POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  CEYLON. 

(Concluded  from  p.  71 6,  vol.  xxvii.) 

“  The  collections  of  taxes  which  are  let  out  are  of  those  paid  in  cash.  The 
fish  tax :  at  Colombo,  this  tax  was  perhaps  levied  by  the  Dutch,  but  at  Ma- 
naar  it  was  first  imposed  by  the  British  ;  it  is  levied  by  restricting  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  boats  to  sunrise,  hauling  them  up  at*  sun-set,  landing  fish  at  fixed  places, 
conveying  it  immediately  to  the  renter,  often  twelve  miles  distant ;  the  fish  is 
exposed  to  auction,  and  the  proceeds  divided :  the  tax  is,  at  Colombo,  one- 
fifth;  at  Fegombo,  one-third;  at  Chilaw,  Manaar,  Trincomale,  one-fourth. 
Colombo  rents  for  <£2,400,  Negombo  £1,880,  Chilaw  £150.  Manaar  £150  ; 
the  whole  coast  may  be  £8,000  per  annum  :  the  Negombo  fishing  boats  are 
excellent.  The  tax  no  one  can  approve  of ;  it  is  a  protecting  duty  on  fish  :  the 
fishes  ought  to  complain  that  they  are  not  monopolized  by  Government,  that 
they  might  be  unmolested  altogether,  as  chanks  and  oysters.  Much  fish  is 
dried  for  the  interior  of  the  island  ;  some  bales  are  sent  to  Madras,  the  export 
having  been  made  free,  as  it  well  might,  after  paying  on  the  fish  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  on  its  salt  fifteen  hundred  percent. 

“The  tax  on  trees  from  which  toddy  is  drawn  is,  at  Trincomalee,  Is.  l^d. 
for  a  coconut  tree  per  annum,  paid  monthly;  but  drawing  once  subjects  the 
tree  to  duty  all  the  year. 

“  The  taxes'  in  kind,  the  collection  of  which  is  often  farmed  out,  are,  the 
per-centage  of  the  paddy,  perhaps  also  of  dry  grain  and  tobacco  crops,  due  as 
cultivation  tax.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee, 
fruits,  vegetables,  is  not  taxed,;  paddy,  dry  grains,  and  tobacco  alone  are 
subject  to  the  uncultivation  tax;  this  is  not  a  land-tax,  for  the  people  are  not 
forced  to  cultivate,  nor  is  the  charge  on  the  land  when  uncultivated ;  but  the 
services  of  land  are  perhaps  levied  even  when  not  cultivated. 

‘VI 1.  The  trading  establishments  of  the  government  of  Ceylon  which  have 
not  been  declared  monopolies,  are  the  bank  of  deposit,  the  currency  bank,  the 
bank  of  exchange,  coconut-oil  mill,  saw  mill,  import  warehouse,  type  foun¬ 
dry,  book-binding,  arrack  by  wholesale  (the  licensing  of  this  is  a  consequence 
of  the  retail  monopoly  of  arrack)  :  also,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  rice  is  occa¬ 
sionally  imported,  and  sold  by  government,  to  the  hindrance  of  importation 
by  merchants.  The  bank  of  deposit  consists  of  Dutch  and  of  English  stock  ; 
the  Dutch  stock  was  guaranteed  at  the  capture,  as  far  as  £50,000  at  three  per 
cent. ;  it  is  expressed  in  rix  dollars;  therix  dollar  lent  was  3s.  6d.  British  :  in 
1825  it  is  declared  that  the  rix  dollar  may  be  paid  off  at  Is.  6d.,  the  interest 
also  at  Is.  6d.  the  rix  dollar.  These  exchequer  bills  are  called  credit-brieven, 
and  have  been  very  low ;  interest  on  them  is  perhaps  now  paid ;  none  seem  to 
have  been  redeemed  since  the  capture ;  the  total  amount  of  them  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  known  :  it  would  seem  the  time  of  payment  depends  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  English  stock,  fortunately  for  the  holders,  is  expressed  in  pounds 
sterling;  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  London,  at  determinate  periods; 
it  may  consist  chiefly  or  entirely  of  debentures,  payable  seven,  ten,  or  four¬ 
teen  years  after  date.  Here  is  no  India  funded  debt,  on  the  speculation  of 
bilking  the  natives,  should  they  drive  us  away  :  soldier  governors  have  not 
speculated  on  being  bitten. 

“The  currency  bank  inundates  the  country  with  its  notes  as  low  as  one  rix 
dollar ;  the  issue  of  them  was  in  lieu  of  3s.  6d.  British  ;  they  are  called  in  arid 
paid  off  at  Is.  6d. ;  not  in  coin,  but  in  paper  bonds,  which  merely  express  that 

they 
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they  are  good  for  £1  Ceylon  currency;  the  weight  and  touch  of  the  coinage 
was  occasionally,  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  paper  of  this  bank,  which  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  ruinous  tax  on  Ceylon;  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  peo¬ 
ple,  have  suffered  by  it :  a  few  members  of  Government  may  have  profited  by 
convulsing  the  currency  at  various  periods.  In  1812  and  in  1819,  Ceylon  cur¬ 
rency  was  depressed  even  below  its  present  depreciated  value.  The  accountant- 
general,  Bertolacci,  states  the  depreciation  in  3  813  at  210  percent.  The 
Ceylon  Government  is  not  yet  cured  of  making  money  of  paper. 

“  The  bank  of  exchanges  used  to  draw  on  the  three  presidencies  of  Ilindos- 
tan,  but  now  draws  only  on  London,  and  at  the  fixed  rate  of  three  per  cent, 
premium,  receiving  the  Ceylon  currency  pound,  and  drawing  for  the  pound 
sterling  British  gold  currency  in  London.  British  silver  and  copper  coins  have 
been  proclaimed  the  currency  of  Ceylon :  at  London,  as  bullion,  the  silver 
coins  are  worth  eleven  per  cent,  less  than  the  gold  coins ;  in  India,  British 
gold  coins  are  worth  nine  per  cent,  less  than  a  Government  bill  of  exchange  on 
London;  Ceylon  currency  is,  therefore,  in  itself  twenty  per  cent,  below  bills 
on  London,  but  is  received  as  three  per  cent,  below  them.  If  the  governor 
remits  his  .£15,000  annually,  he  gains  on  it  £3,000;  the  gentlemen  about  him 
proportionally.  The  military  have  their  pay  fixed  in  British  gold,  and  would  be 
under-paid  in  Ceylon  currency,  but  gain  nine  per  cent,  by  this  most  liberal  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  bank  of  exchange  :  the  cash  taxes  are  rendered  heavier  by 
this  elevation  of  the  currency  above  its  proclaimed  standard.  It  is  said  that 
bills  will  not  longer  be  drawn,  but  that  debentures  will  be  sold.  The  currency 
of  Ceylon  may  be  expected  to  fall  in  value  ;  the  present  paper  bills  on  London 
being  better  than  gold  ;  whilst  the  best  of  its  coins  are  worse  than  British  gold 
currency ;  its  paper  is  the  breath  of  the  governor. 

“  The  coconut-oil  mill  is  worked  by  steam ;  it  makes  oil  under  Government 
management,  and  sells  it  to  the  public ;  the  mill  is  offered  for  hire  or  of  sale, 
therefore  may  be  considered  as  unprofitable ;  it  must  have  greatly  embarrassed 
the  little  oil-mills,  much  more  under  Government  management  than  in  the 
hand  of  private  persons,  who  would  alter  their  prices  as  quickly  as  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  At  the  present  moment,  the  coastways  duty  on  coconuts  passing  to  the 
mill  is  seventy-five  per  cent.;  the  little  cattle-mill  is  better  suited  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  government  in  Ceylon;  it  is  too  contemptible  to  care  for,  there¬ 
fore  can  get  the  nuts  of  its  neighbourhood  free  of  duty,  yet  sell  its  oil,  and 
export  it,  on  the  same  terms  as  oil  made  from  nuts  which  paid  seventy-five  per 
cent,  for  passing  coastways  to  one  of  those  great  establishments  or  steam- 
engines  which  the  Government  is  desirous  of.  Bandy  loads  of  coconuts  cut  up 
the  seventy-two  miles  of  made  road  from  Colombo  to  Candy,  and  pay  no  duty 
or  turnpike  ;  but  sea,  conveyance  subjects  the  smallest  canoe  to  anchorage,  and 
the  nuts  to  duty,  without  drawback.  A  canal  is  digging  at  enormous  cost, 
parallel  to  the  sea ;  the  design,  we  will  hope,  is  to  afford  a  safe  conduct  clear 
of  the  custom-houses  coastways. 

“  The  saw-mill  of  Colombo  is  perhaps  worked  by  the  same  engine  that 
works  the  oil-mill ;  another  steam-engine  did  saw  at  Baticaloa ;  it  has  since  set 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  island  in  search  of  more  profitable 
employment,  it  was  disappointed  of  establishing  itself  at  Trincomalee ;  it  is 
now  at  Jaffnapatam,  for  pumping  water  to  irrigate  lands;  fuel  is  wanting  near 
it:  the  beating  of  paddy  and  other  things  have  been  attempted  by  these 
engines. 

“  The  warehouse  imports  goods  chiefly  from  England,  and  retails  them 
uuder  the  management  of  Government :  the  shop  ought  to  be  sold  off. 
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“  The  book-binding  establishment  is  an  appendage  to  the  office  of  the  chief 
secretary,  and  an  auxiliary  to  the  dreadful  monopoly  of  printing,  which  he 
manages ;  the  bound  books  are  sold  at  moderate  prices,  and  are  well  enough 
bound :  therefore,  the  only  question  is,  if  it  produces  profit.  The  type- 
foundry  is  another  appendage,  and  as  insignificant. 

“  Arrack,  by  wholesale,  is  contracted  for,  and  in  some  districts  supplied 
to  the  arrack  renter  at  a  rate  fixed  on  in  his  contract ;  at  Manaar  the  rate  is 
Is.  the  gallon ;  the  cost  to  the  Government  is  above  6d.  the  gallon.  Under 
this  head  falls  also  the  contract  of  the  Government  to  supply  his  Majesty’s 
navy  on  the  station  with  arrack  at  Is.  the  gallon. 

“  12.  Fines  and  forfeitures  seem  frequent  and  heavy,  being  levied,  without 
reference  to  a  jury,  by  the  foreign  magistracy,  the  concubine  of  the  revenue 
collector;  police  fines,  particularly,  ought  to  be  considered  but  as  admonitory; 
but  revenue  is  considered  the  chief  object  of  Government  by  the  magistrate 
and  judge,  as  well  by  the  fiscal  and  collector  of  revenue. 

“  The  cinnamon,  pearl,  salt,  arrack,  tobacco  currency7,  and  other  monopo¬ 
lies,  are  protected  by  enormous  penalties,  in  published  regulations;  the  res¬ 
traints  of  the  actual  revenue  police-system  are  more  prejudicial  to  industry ; 
they  are  utterly  destructive  of  security  of  person  or  property  to  the  labouring 
classes  connected  with  monopolies.  The  value  of  many  of  the  monopolies  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  in  the  power  to  do  mischief;  to  injure  others;  farm  out  gold 
mines  ;  assign  over  a  caste  to  dig :  another  to  refine ;  authorize  to  dig  every 
where;  if  under  buildings,  the  fine  to  discontinue  will  be  high;  if  no  gold  is 
produced  for  the  labourers  to  share  in,  they  will  pay  the  more  pence  to  be 
excused  digging;  thus  the  rent  may  be  paid,  and  profit  got  on  the  undertaking 
without  obtaining  one  grain  of  gold.  The  principle  exists  in  full  vigour ;  col¬ 
lectors,  and  even  magistrates,  wink  at  it. 

“  The  other  branch  of  finance  is  the  expense  of  all  departments  ;  this  glance 
is  confined  to  the  features  of  the  cash  expenditure  of  the  principal  depart¬ 
ments. 

“  1.  The  whole  present  military  establishment  of  Ceylon,  fortifications,  mili¬ 
tary  roads,  &c.  ought  to  be  borne  as  charges  on  the  imperial  treasury  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dock-yard  is  borne.  If  the  security  of  the  island  requires 
a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  levied  or  embodied,  that  charge  would  be 
colonial.  The  miseries  inflicted  by  means  of  the  army  of  occupation  is  exceed¬ 
ed  only  by  the  miseries  of  that  army ;  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  lost  to 
home,  imprisoned  in  forts,  ill  fed,  paid  their  pittance  daily,  lest  they  chance 
to  have  accumulated  pence  enough  to  drown  care  for  a  night,  drilled  daily,  to 
keep  the  devil  out  of  their  mind,  employed  without  their  consent  on  the 
public  works  of  the  enslaved,  cutting  w'ood,  making  roads;  they  perish  by 
companies.  The  military  charge  must  be  the  greatest  we  make  on  the  island. 

“2.  The  judicial  charge  must  be  considerable,  for  we  trust  none  with  power 
but  our  own  hirelings;  we  employ  here  no  unpaid  magistracy  ;  the  hereditary 
modelairs  and  mohandrims  are  under  the  severest  interdict  to  assume  any  autho¬ 
rity  ;  they  are  marked  with  badges  of  inferiority  to  those  of  our  creation ;  the 
scholars  of  Mr.  Armour.  In  the  maritime  provinces,  the  highest  authority, 
really  civil,  which  is  exercised,  may  be  the  head  of  a  village,  elderman  of  a 
village  guild;  they  are  below  the  collector  of  revenue’s  conge  d’elire ,  but  they 
are  crushed  by  his  frown;  in  Candy,  society  is  not  yet  altogether  so  unhinged 
the  people  seem  to  look  on  their  remaining  chiefs  as  men  injured  deeply,  and 
who  may  again  be  in  power ;  and  the  lands  which  were  left  them  have  not  yet 
been  swallowed  up  as  security  for  the  renters  of  monopolies,  they  themselves 
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have  not  yet  been  induced  by  approaching  poverty  to  stake  all  on  the  success 
of  such  a  rent,  hoping  by  their  remaining  influence  to  increase  its  profits,  and 
being  certain  of  the  smile  of  the  omnipotent  collectors  for  outbidding  others, 

“  3.  The  expenditure  on  collecting  the  revenues  even  in  the  cash  accounts 
must  be  a  heavy  percentage,  and  is  actually  much  heavier  on  the  people. 

“The  military  and  the  judicial  officers  fulfil  much  the  same  situations  and 
duties  as  in  Europe;  but  in  the  revenue  we  come  to  the  double  system  :  a  col¬ 
lector  of  revenue  of  an  extensive  and  populous  district,  say  Jaffhapatam,  with 
400,000  souls;  he,  ignorant  of  the  language,  place,  and  people,  not  a  man  of 
business,  or  in  health,  even  absent  on  leave;  a  routine  of  office-business  which 
no  man  could  get  through ;  weekly  making  affidavit  that  himself  has  counted 
the  cash  and  other  such  things ;  yet,  with  a  single  assistant,  to  levy  every  petty 
and  complicated  tax;  to  manage  every  vile  monopoly;  to  enforce  payment  of 
every  balance  ;  and  conduct  numberless  actions  ;  the  whole  detail,  of  course, 
falls  to  the  native  servants  in  the  revenue-department.  The  commissioner  of 
revenue  draws  *£3,000  per  annum,  and  is  a  member  of  council.  At  Manaar, 
the  collector  draws  £40  per  month,  and  as  superintendant  of  pearl  banks  £19 
per  month ;  as  inspector  of  pearl  banks  £19  per  month,  as  provincial  judge 
and  sitting  magistrate  £19  per  month;  he  also  draws  three  per  cent,  on  the 
cultivation  tax,  and  on  all  other  taxes  and  monopolies  ;  his  head  modelair  will 
receive,  as  pay  and  allowances,  perhaps  £6  per  month ;  yet  he  has  the  labour 
and  the  responsibility  of  collecting  the  revenue;  worse,  he  has  the  power 
lavished  on  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  the  actual  emolument  of  some  of 
these  modelairs  there  can  be  no  doubt  exceeds  £100  per  month  ;  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  of  course,  pay  themselves  also.  The  collectors  are  very  frequently 
changed ;  the  modelairs  are  almost  fixtures,  and  become  surrounded  with  their 
relatives.  The  modelairs,  with  all  others,  ought  to  have  hope  to  become  col¬ 
lectors,  to  sit  in  council. 

“  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  the  character  of  re¬ 
ceiving  such  trifles  as  are  offered  to  them,  are  the  most  liked  ;  whilst  the  young 
men,  who  are  above  the  meanness,  from  a  want  of  condescension,  are  consi¬ 
dered  harsh ;  of  course  the  natives  well  know  how  to  estimate  the  abilities: 
and  conduct  of  their  judge  or  collector;  they  can  see  if  he  attends  in  his 
place;  they  can  hear  if  he  speaks  their  language  or  his  own. 

“  Manaar  and  Trincomale  do  not  defray  their  civil  charges  ;  Chilaw  has  no 
revenue  to  speak  of  but  from  salt. 

“  To  ascertain  the  real  charge  on  the  revenue  for  collecting  of  it,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  to  the  cash  charge  which  appears  in  the  Government 
accounts  for  European  and  native  establishments,  buildings,  &c.  the  extortions 
of  the  native  department,  their  impositions,  which  may  check  industry,  though 
fail  to  benefit  any  person,  as  imprisoning  ;  the  time  of  renters  and  of  their  subs 
and  assistants  ;  the  time  lost  by  rented  subjects,  as  diggers  and  divers ;  and  the 
price  of  the  liberty  of  the  mahabudde.  It  is  only  our  blind  pursuit  of  all  that 
is  called  revenue,  that  disarms  the  Candian,  and  plucks  out  the  right  eye  of 
the  British-born  colonist. — Estimate  these  curses.  In  concluding  these  remarks 
on  the  finance  department  of  Ceylon,  it  is  necessary  to  plead  ignorance  of  her 
accounts;  they  seem  subject  to  no  public  audit:  during  the  first  seven  years’ 
occupation,  the  expense  was  about  £300,900  per  annum ;  the  revenue  much 
less ;  at  present  the  revenue  is  supposed  about  equal  to  the  expense.  Our 
most  watchful  commons  let  her  alone  until  his  Majesty’s  commissioners  of  in¬ 
quiry  have  reported  on  her. 

“  To  sum  iip  thisglan.ee  : 
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“  The  military  department  of  Ceylon  is  a  perversion  of  the  military  institu¬ 
tion  ;  Christianity  seems  to  forbid  defence ;  it  certainly  does  not  countenance 
invasion ;  our  church  declares  war  lawful,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrate, 
but,  in  the  same  article,  declares  against  every  degree  of  foreign  jurisdiction ; 
our  constitution  abhors  the  foreign  mercenary. 

“  The  judicial  department  is  not  so  entirely  perverted  as  the  military;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  denies  jury  in  civil  oases ;  her  laws  are  the  will  of  the 
general  ;  her  officers  are  foreigners;  the  provincial  and  magistrates’  courts  are 
such  as  they  are  only  in  consequence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  such  as  it  is. 
What  then  is  their  intrinsic  value?  Sir  Hardinge  Gifford  was  a  refiner  of 
them.  The  Candian  courts  have  not  even  this  check  ;  the  people  say  that 
martial  law  continues  in  the  Candian  provinces  ;  capital  punishment  there  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Ceylon  Gazette :  it  is  not,  however,  frequent  at  present. 

“  The  finance  department  is  that  of  a  foreign  soldier  collecting  his  tempo¬ 
rary  jaghire ;  his  own  share  is  well  secured ;  the  only  care  is  to  remit  it  most 
advantageously :  the  bill  broker  seems  his  only  councillor.  A  native  said, 
very  aptly,  f  our  services  are  Candian,  our  taxes  English.’  It  is  what  it  must 
be  under  absolutism,  a  grasping  and  monopolising  of  all  that  glitters,  and 
ignorance  of  minor  interests.  The  most  productive  branches  of  the  revenue 
may  be  the  taxes  of  sea-customs,  fish-tax,  poll-tax,  stamp,  auction,  and  the 
cultivation  taxes  ;  the  monopolies  of  cinnamon,  salt,  and  arrack ;  if  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  other  branches  were  lopped  off,  an  increase  rather  than  decrease 
might  be  expected,  for  the  people  are  deprived  of  every  source  of  wealth ; 
they  are  embarrassed  at  every  step. 

“  It  remains  now  to  glance  at  the  works  of  supererogation  of  the  Ceylon 
Government ;  viz.  intermeddling  with  such  things  as  belong  to  citizens  or  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  with  such  as  belong  to  parents. 

“  1 .  Citizens,  in  a  wide  sense,  for  want  of  other  term,  may  be  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  district.  The  family  ward,  city,  district,  pro¬ 
vince,  state,  and  the  empire,  each  have,  naturally,  their  appropriate  ties  and 
duties.  The  law  of  every  country,  but  especially  that  of  England,  recognizes 
as  naturally  placed  with  the  hamlet,  hundred,  or  county,  the  peace  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  petty  causes  in  the  district,'  and  the  public  works  necessary  for  their  own 
accommodation. 

“  With  regard  to  public  works,  Mr.  Huskisson  has  said,  the  great  difference 
between  the  manner  in  which  public  works  is  carried  on  in  England  and  in 
other  countries  consists  in  this ;  in  England  public  works  are  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  men  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  whilst  in  other  countries  public  works  are  left  to  the  care  of  the 
governments,  and  to  be  carried  on  by  the  government,  and  the  expenses  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  the  public  revenue.  This  approved  principle  of  non-interference 
applies  with  much  more  force  to  the  nature  of  works  undertaken  than  to  their 
execution.  We  have  made  the  islanders  build  a  grand  road  on  a  level,  through 
a  most  difficult  country,  but  have  not  left  them  time  to  clear  even  footpaths 
from  it  to  their  own  villages  ;  the  former  main  roads  were  of  course  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village,  sufficient  for  laden  bullocks  ;  it  is  supposed  that  village  commu¬ 
nication  may  have  often  become  more  difficult,  all  the  strength  being  on  the 
main  roads ;  extravagant  works,  very  perishable,  and  superfluous  as  regards  the 
natives;  the  labour  employed  on  them  could  not  have  been  so  misapplied  by 
the  most  ignorant  and  corrupt  native  chief  or  municipality ;  ignorant  as  they 
are  of  surveying  and  of  levelling,  they  would  have  better  connected  their 
villages,  they  would  have  made  roads  on  such  levels  that  their  bullocks  would 
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walk  then  with  greater  profit,  and  themselves  would  have  less  fatigue  than  on 
these  roads  of  our  most  skilful  engineers.  A  turnpike  on  the  thousand  pounds 
per  mile  road  would  shew  how  little  it  is  worth  to  the  public.  The  road  from 
Putlam  to  Candy,  which  employed  2,000  pressed  men  three  years  without  any 
pay,  is  now,  three  years  after  it  is  finished,  washed  away  !  The  road  from 
Colombo  to  Chilaw,  not  being  a  grand  road,  but  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  remains  good,  but  requires  its  avenues  to  be  cut  down  and  its  drain¬ 
age  to  be  attended  to. 

“  Towns  and  villages  have,  respectively,  social  duties  and  cares  similar  to 
those  of  the  island  and  of  its  districts;  but  Government  will  not  trust  even 
Colombo  or  Galle  with  power  above  that  of  a  watchman.  She  will  not  let 
them  mend  their  streets,  lest  the  citizens  care  only  for  the  taxed  cart,  and  neg¬ 
lect  to  widen  for  the  equipage  of  the  revenue  collector;  he,  therefore,  taxes 
them  for  the  purpose,  levies  and  applies  the  tax;  but  it  would  be  derogatory 
for  him  to  account  to  them  about  it :  the  most  respectable  citizens  are  even 
forced  to  serve  under  him  in  this  their  own  business.  It  is  but  a  step  to  regu¬ 
late  their  families,  the  repairs  of  their  dwellings.  One  magistrate,  accustomed 
until  lately  to  see  that  a  man  of  war’s  quarter-deck  was  well  swept  and  neat, 
daily  paraded  about  his  ruined  town,  attended  by  two  lascoreens  with  mamoo- 
dies,  to  the  annoyance  of  every  old  woman,  fining  us  from  whose  hedge  any 
soldier  had  plucked  a  dry  stick  for  fuel.  In  Candy,  barbers,  butlers,  and  boys, 
who  have  a  smattering  of  English,  get  from  an  old  master  the  situation  of 
postholder;  the  village  head-men  have  to  look  to  them  for  orders  and  news; 
they  are  secure  of  favour  only  by  being  at  all  call- 

“  In  Ceylon,  the  civic  duties  and  cares  of  villagers,  citizens,  and  landholders, 
are  assumed  by  the  Government  to  itself ;  people  are  required  only^to  pay  the 
taxes,  and  perform  their  services  of  road-making,  &c. :  corporal  services  are 
required,  mental  exertions  seem  dreaded,  obedience  only  is  required. 

“  2.  The  parental  duties  which  the  Ceylon  Government  has  intermeddled 
with  are  sanitary,  literary,  and  religious. 

“  Her  vaccine  establishment,  we  may  say,  inoculates  with  the  bayonet.  Her 
schools  are,  at  least  in  instances,  without  inspection ;  however,  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  Armour  are  met  with  all  over  the  island,  filling  the  principal  situations 
open  to  their  castes.  We  are  not  content  with  nursing  the  babe,  and  edu¬ 
cating  the  boy  that  would  extend  our  cares  beyond  the  grave  ;  for  this  purpose 
we  have  prostrated  our  power  before  the  idol  of  Candy,  and  forced  our  sub¬ 
jects  to  feed  and  to  serve  him  :  though  we  do  thus  sacrifice  men  to  devils,  we 
continue  to  be  zealous  Christians,  and  import  chaplains  and  missionaries, 
like  the  prelates  who  came  to  England  from  Rome  to  levy  Peter’s  pence. 
English  chaplains  and  missionaries  are  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  they 
are  lords  over  God’s  heritage ;  they  are  dumb  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
A  foreign  soldiery,  a  foreign  magistracy,  and  a  foreign  priesthood. 

“  It  may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  as  long  as  the  collection  of  revenue  is 
limited  only  by  the  possibility  of  collecting  more,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  most 
lavish  expenditure  of  public  money  in  the  island,  especially  on  those  things 
which  I  consider  least  the  charge  of  Government,  viz.  parental  and  civic  duties; 
although  fully  persuaded  that  the  parent  will  accomplish  for  a  farthing  what 
Government  will  but  mar  with  a  shilling;  and  that  the  citizen  will  apply  his 
own  penny  to  what  cost  him  a  shilling  through  the  treasury.  The  cash  is  the 
smallest  consideration ;  left  alone,  they  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  their 
own  interests ;  they  please  themselves. 

“  Occupying  Ceylon,  we  impoverish  ourselves  merely  to  enslave  others  ; 
our  crime  is  neglect  much  rather  than  malice.” 
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Remarks  on  the  East-India  Company's  Charter,  as  connected  with  the  interests 

of  this  Country  and  the  general  welfare  of  India.  By  Henry  William 

Playfair,  Esq.  London,  1829. 

The  object  of  these  “few  hasty  remarks  of  a  well-wisher  to  India  as  well  as 
his  own  country,”  is  to  lead  the  public  to  a  fair  consideration  of  the  question 
respecting  the  renewal  of  the  East-India  Company’s  charter :  a  question  in 
which,  as  he  observes,  abuse  and  invective  have  already  been  employed  to 
prejudice  the  country  against  one  of  the  parties. 

The  author  has  thrown  together  some  of  the  most  obvious  considerations 
which  should  suggest  themselves  to  a  dispassionate  inquirer  into  the  question 
at  issue ;  but  which,  obvious  as  they  are,  we  seldom  find  are  noticed  by  the 
declaimers  and  waiters  against  the  East-India  monopoly,  as  it  is  invidiously 
termed.  The  arguments  may  be  characterized  as  trite;  but  though  trite,  they 
have  not  been  answered  ;  and  Mr.  Playfair  has,  therefore,  acted  judiciously  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  facts,  which  possibly  may  be  forgotten 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  supposed  to  be  notorious. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  pamphlet,  the  author  very  properly  animad¬ 
verts  upon  the  partial  and  narrow  view  which  it  is  customary  to  take  of  this 
great  national  question;  as  if  it  was  a  mere  topic  of  commercial  interest;  as 
if  the  only  point  to  determine  was,  whether  the  denial  of  a  new  charter,  and 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  East,  would  or  would  not 
swell  the  amount  of  our  exports  thither  :  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  great  political  and  constitutional  importance.  It  might,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  be  conceded  that  the  consequences  arising  from  the  restraint 
upon  the  resort  of  Europeans  to  India,  upon  their  possession  of  lands  there, 
upon  the  press,  &c.  &c.,  as  painted  in  the  sanguine  colours  of  party-writers, 
were  the  sober  truth;  still  the  real  question  will  be,  whether  the  remedy 
suggested  for  those  evils  will  not  entail  upon  us  a  more  formidable  train  of  ills. 
Legislation  is  not  one  of  the  pure  sciences ;  demonstration  is  not  the  imple¬ 
ment  with  which  a  statesman  works.  In  politics,  we  have  often  but  a  choice 
of  evils;  and  the  most  fearful  errors  are  committed  through  a  false  estimate  of 
effects  which  are  remote  and  uncertain,  whilst  those  immediately  before  the 
eye  are  exaggerated  and  distorted.  “  In  the  early  stage  of  the  Company’s 
affairs,”  as  Mr.  Playfair  observes,  “the  charter  might  have  been  discussed  as 
a  mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  its  annihilation  [might  , 
have  been]  of  comparatively  trifling  consequence ;  but  now  that  it  involves 
kingdoms,  armies,  fleets,  revenues,  and  above  all,  the  welfare  of  an  immense 
population,  the  least  alteration  becomes  of  importance.” 

It  is  true,  the  anti-monopolists  have  suddenly  recollected  themselves,  and, 
appalled  at  the  apprehension  of  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  Indian 
Government  being  transferred  immediately  to  the  Crown,  have  alleged  that  it 
is  a  wilful  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  wish  the  government  of  India  to  change 
hands  ;  yet  as  they  avow  their  object  to  be  to  destroy  the  East-India  Company’s 
commercial  existence,  we  should  like  to  know  what  cement  is  to  keep  that 
body  together  if  its  commercial  profits  are  to  be  taken  away.  Is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  now  proprietors  of  East-India  stock,  when  that  stock  shall 
become  extinct,  will  nevertheless  continue  to  congregate  together  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  governing  India  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  suffer  meekly 
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the  calumnies  and  abuse  of  needy  and  conceited  adventurers,  whose  deporta¬ 
tion  from  thence  should  becom  e  a  necessary  measure  of  security  ?  That  they 
should  assemble  as  usual  to  declare,  not  the  amount  of  the  half-yearly  divi¬ 
dend,  but  of  the  half-yearly  contribution  of  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  their 
patriotic  pockets  ?  It  sometimes  strikes  us  that  there  are  individuals  in  this 
country  who  conceive  of  the  East-India  Company  as  a  subtle  essence,  unper- 
ceivable  by  the  senses,  which,  by  some  mysterious  process,  similar  to  the 
arithmetical  operation  of  involution,  is  capable  of  producing,  ad  infinitum, 
out  of  itself.  Or  let  us  suppose  that  the  Company  consented  to  carry  on  the 
concern  of  political  rulers  of  India,  with  a  view  to  profit :  would  it  not  then  be 
their  main  object  to  promote  their  own  peculiar  interests,  as  connected  with 
India,  in  preference  to  those  of  England;  would  they  not  be  justified,  on  that 
principle,  in  checking  our  supply  of  manufactured  goods  to  India,  and  in 
making  the  latter  country  a  producing  and  an  exporting  country,  for  which  it 
has  every  capability?-  Commercial  people  are  apt  to  look  at  questions  of  this 
nature  with  reference  only  to  immediate  profit ;  trade  in  England,  as  through¬ 
out  Europe,*  is  depressed ;  India  contains  so  many  millions  of  consumers ; 
ergo ,  an  open  trade  with  India  is  a  remedy  for  our  mercantile  distress,  and 
ought  to  be  conceded.  A  mere  merchant  looks  upon  the  world  only  as  con¬ 
taining  an  immense  mass  of  customers  or  rivals,  as  a  scene  for  his  commercial 
operations:  fiat  experimentum  in  corpora  vili. 

This  simple  manner  of  treating  the  question  is  extremely  convenient  to 
party-writers  and  talkers,  whose  object  is  to  address  not  the  judgment,  but  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  They  have  not  much  trouble  in  making 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer  believe  that  an  open  trade  with  India  and 
China  would  afford  all  the  relief  they  desire  to  their  respective  wants ;  or  in 
persuading  the  artizan  that  the  Company’s  charter  is  the  sole  cause  of  his 
wages  being  reduced.  They  succeed  in  possessing  many  well-meaning  persons 
with  an  idea  that  tea  would  be  about  a  shilling  a  pound  if  the  trade  with  China 
were  free.  Thus  a  violent  outcry  is  raised  amongst  persons  who  fancy  they 
are  convinced,  when  they  are  only  deluded ;  and  who  are  totally  misinformed 
respecting  the  real  question  about  which  they  are  so  clamorous.  “  It  is  not 
surprising,”  remarks  Mr.  Playfair,  “  that  the  mercantile  community,  desirous 
of  speculation  and  increased  wealth,  should  be  jealous  of  the  Company,  and 
view  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  their  privileges  commercially ;  but 
not  so  the  public  at  large ;  and  more  particularly  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  who 
have  to  keep  in  sight  the  greater  consideration  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  the 
welfare  of  its  immense  population,  with  the  importance  of  the  Company  as  a 
branch  of  the  state.” 

It  is  not  the  interests  of  our  merchants  or  of  our  manufacturers,  still  less 
those  of  a  knot  of  wealthy  agents  and  factors,  which  are  to  be  consulted  in 
this  great  question ;  it  is  not  a  part,  however  large  a  part,  of  the  community, 
whose  wishes  are  to  give  the  impulse  to  the  Legislature.  Higher  views,  and 
interests  of  vaster  importance,  must  guide  its  decision,  which  will  affect  the 
general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  British  empire. 

We 

*  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  an  essay  by  M.  Blanqui,  respecting  the  commercial  distress  in  France: 
“  A  general  feeling  of  distress  and  misery  prevails  throughout  all  classes  of  our  producers  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  every  branch  of  the  arts,  owing  to  the  peace,  never,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  height  of  war,  were  so  many  complaints  heard  as  at  the  present  day.  Peace  has  lasted  for  fifteen 
years ;  public  wealth  has  increased ;  a  multitude  of  manufactories  has  been  established,  and  several 
towns  have  risen  up  as  if  by  enchantment;  comfort  is  more  universal  throughout  the  country ;  the  pea¬ 
sant  and  the  artizan  are  better  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  than  in  1814 ;  yet  on  every  side,  we  hear  nothing 
but  complaints.” 
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We  would  recommend  disinterested  persons  (others  it  is  superfluous  to 
address)  to  adopt  the  prudent  maxim  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne:  “  I  have 
not  formed  any  judgment  on  this  subject,”  said  the  noble  Lord,  on  the  12th 
May  last,  “  and  do  not  mean  to  do  so  till  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the 
testimonies  and  documentary  evidence  collected  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
which  must  be  closely  examined  before  a  satisfactory  opinion  can  be  formed  on 
the  subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  bias  of  my  mind,  the  sense  I  entertain  of 
the  difficulties  of  this  question  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  me  hesitate.  Your 
Lordships  will  have  to  decide  a  question  which,  for  many  years  to  come,  will 
influence  our  commercial  interests,  and  which  may  have  important  constitu¬ 
tional  effects;  a  question,  above  all,  which  will  affect  the  welfare  of  between 
sixty  and  eighty  millions  of  human  beings,  whose  fate,  by  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  wise  provisions  which  the 
British  Parliament  shall  make.” 

Scenery ,  Costumes ,  and  Architecture ,  chiefly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India.  By 
Capt.  Robert  Melville  Grindlay.  Part.  V. 

The  reader  must  be  so  familiar  with  the  character  and  merits  of  Capt. Grind- 
lay’s  work,  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  more  with  regard  to  these  points 
than  that  the  fifth  part  fully  supports  the  reputation  earned  by  the  former 
parts. 

The  plates  consist  of,  1st,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Cave  Temple  of 
Indra  Subba  at  Ellora,  taken  by  Capt.  Grindlay,  exhibiting  the  best  specimen 
we  have  hitherto  seen  of  this  wonderful  excavation  ;  2d,  a  scene  in  Kattiawar, 
with  a  group,  consisting  of  travellers  and  their  escort ;  3d,  a  view  in  the  Island 
of  Ceylon,  from  the  residence  of  Sir  A.  Johnston — an  exquisite  piece,  the 
view  extending  across  the  Lake  ofColumbo,  with  part  of  the  cinnamon  garden 
on  its  bank,  and  embracing  Adam’s  Peak,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  house ;  the  light  is  purely  Asiatic,  and  has  all  the  delicate  hues  by 
which  Cuyp’s  pictures  are  distinguished :  4th,  Aurungabad,  from  the  ruins  of 
Aurungzebe’s  palace — this  is  also  a  delightful  picture;  the  drawing  by  Capt. 
Grindlay.  5th,  entrance  of  the  great  cave-temple  at  Elephanta,  near  Bom¬ 
bay;  and  6th,  the  interior  of  this  temple;  both  are  from  drawings  made  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  Wm.  Westall,  A.R.A. ;  they  are  accompanied  by  descriptions 
from  Mr.  Erskine’s  excellent  paper  in  the  Bombay  Literary  Transactions. 
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The  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Mahommedan 
Power  in  Indin  till  the  year  A.D.  1612;  translated 
from  the  Original  Persian  of  Mahomed  Kasim  Fe- 
rishta.  By  John  Briggs,  M.R.A.S.,  Lieut.  Col. 
Madras  army.  4  vols.  6vo.  £A.  4s.  ' 

Personal  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  South  of 
India,  from  1820  to  1828.  By  Elijah  Hoole.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  lithographic  plates.  Part  I.  (1820  to 
1824).  8vo.  7s. 

History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  from  its  esta¬ 
blishment  to  the  year  1828.  By  Edw.  Upham, 
M.R.A.S.  2  vols.  18mo.  7s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Jahangueir,  written  by 
himself,  and  translated  from  a  Persian  MS.  by 
Major  D.  Price,  Bombay  army.  4to.  12s. 

History  of  the  Afghans;  translated  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  of  Neamet  Uilah,  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Dorn. 
Part  I.  4to.  14s. 

'Travels  of  Macarius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch : 
written  by  his  Attendant  Archdeacon,  Paul  of 
Aleppo,  in  Arabic.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Belfour, 


A.M.,  Oxon,  &c.  Part  the  First,  “  Anatolia, 
Romelia,  and  Moldavia.”  4to.  10s. 

Han  Koong •  Tsew,  or  the  Sorrows  of  Han :  a 
Chinese  Tragedy.  Translated  from  the  Original, 
with  Notes.  By  J.  F.  Davis,  F.R.S.,  &c.  4to.  5s. 

Constantinople  in  1828;  being  an  Account  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Turkish  Capital ;  and  also  an 
Account  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Power,  and 
of  the  Resources  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  4to. 
With  Plates.  £2.  10s. 

Remarks  on  several  recent  Publications  regard¬ 
ing  the  Civil  Government  and  Foreign  Policy  of 
British  India.  By  T.  C.  Robertson,' Bengal  Civil 
Service.  8vo.  3s. 

Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada ;  being  an 
Account  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  from  the  Mt*S.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida. 
By  Washington  Irving.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Lectures  on  Hieroglyphics,  By  the  Marquis 
Spinetto.  8vo.,  with  Plates.  16s. 

The  Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  A, M.  l8mo.  5s. 
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June  13. — A  special  general  meeting  was  held  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  holding  the  Society’s  meetings 
weekly  during  the  remainder  of  the  session ;  and  the  question  having  been 
put  by  the  Chairman  (Sir  A.  Johnston),  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Secretary  then  commenced  the  reading  of  a  paper  entitled  Notices  of 
Circassia,  by  Charles  Tausch.  The  author  was  an  employe  of  the  Russian 
government  with  the  Circassians,  and  has  in  this  paper  thrown  together  the 
information  he  acquired  in  that  character. 

Circassia  is  considered  an  inhospitable  country,  only,  he  observes,  because 
it  is  as  yet  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  Turks,  and  latterly  the  Russians, 
alone,  interchange  communication  with  its  inhabitants  :  the  former  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  teaching  the  Circassians  real  knowledge,  while  they  succeed  in  im¬ 
planting  in  them,  and  keeping  alive,  suspicion  and  distrust,  with  reference  to 
the  motives  of  the  Russians. 

The  author  enlarges  upon  the  obstacles  which  present  themselves  in  the 
task  of  reclaiming  this  people ;  and  upon  the  moral  and  political  advantages 
which  would  result  were  this  difficult  undertaking  well  accomplished.  Character, 
manners,  customs,  and  religion,  offer  a  field  of  vast  extent;  and  a  successful 
issue  to  the  w*ork,  he  observes,  would  secure  to  him  who  should  perform  it,  a 
place  in  the  temple  of  memory  among  the  restorers  of  nations. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to  detail  the  peculiar 
traits  which  characterize  the  Circassians.  War  is  their  very  element;  born  in 
the  midst  of  arms,  their  education  is  such  as  to  qualify  them  for  this  profes¬ 
sion.  The  country  is  divided  among  ten  tribes  :  the  history  is  involved  in 
complete  obscurity ;  the  knowledge  of  the  natives  in  this  respect  does  not 
extend  farther  back  than  the  times  of  the  grandfathers  of  the  existing  genera¬ 
tion;  and  this  merely  by  oral  tradition.  Their  jurisprudence  is  wonderfully7 
simple ;  its  principles  may  be  comprised  in  the  following  maxim  :  “  common 
sense  and  equity  for  friends,  arms  for  enemies.”  Their  religion  appears  to  be 
a  jumble  of  the  ceremonies  of  paganism,  Mahomedanism,  and  Christianity. 
A  description  of  some  of  their  principal  festivals  is  given ;  and  also  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  births,  marriages,  in  sickness,  and  death. 

The  author  concludes  by  remarking  upon  the  necessity  for  a  change  taking 
place  in  the  Circassian  character;  a  change  that  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
a  freer  intercourse  with  more  civilized  nations.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
remove  those  suspicions,  which  prevent  them  from  taking  the  first  step  ;  if 
this  were  once  accomplished,  he  thinks  there  would  not  be  many  obstacles  to 
the  communication  of  instruction  and  civilization. 

Baron  deFerussac,  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  Universel,  was  present  at  this 
meeting. 

June  20. — A  general  meeting  was  held  this  day  at  2  o’clock;  Sir  A.  John¬ 
ston,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

A  vast  number  ol  donations  to  the  Society’s  library  and  museum  were  laid 
upon  the  table:  among  them  were,  for  the  latter,  a  set  of  casts  from  the  fossil 
remains  brought  from  Ava  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  presented  by  the  Geological 
Society :  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  materia  medica  of  Java,  with  two 
works  upon  the  subject,  from  Dr.  Waitz,  of  that  island. 


For 
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For  the  library  :  M.  Jomard’s  work  on  Cairo;  M.  Burnouf’s  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  Vendide  Sade ,  a  work  of  Zoroaster,  in  the  Zend  language;  a  Chinese 
and  Latin  grammar,  by  Father  Gonsalves  of  Macao,  &c.  &c. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Principal  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta ;  Chas.  Marjori- 
banks,  Esq.,  of  the  East-India  Company’s  establishment  at  Canton ;  Dr. 
Turnbull  Christie ;  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Kennedy,  of  Bombay,  were  elected  non¬ 
resident  members  of  the  Society :  Anthony  M.  Todd,  Esq.,  and  Samuel  H. 
Lewin,  Esq.,  were  elected  resident  members  :  and  Professor  J.  B.  Charmoy, 
of  St.  Petersburgh;  the  Rev.  R.  J.  A.  Gonsalves,  of  Macao;  and  Herrn  H. 
T.  Dornis,  of  Java,  were  elected  foreign  members. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  having  made  his  pay¬ 
ments  and  signed  the  obligation  book,  was  introduced,  with  the  usual  forms; 
after  which  the  Chairman  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  admission  of  so 
very  able  and  distinguished  a  literary  character  as  one  of  their  members :  and 
he  congratulated  India  upon  having  for  its  Bishop  a  person  who  had  devoted 
himself  ever  since  his  appointment,  with  so  much  assiduity,  to  the  acquisition 
of  information  relative  to  India,  from  every  quarter  from  which  he  could 
obtain  it. 

A  paper  by  F.  C.  Belfour,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  &c.  entitled  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Establishment  and  present  State  of  the  Arabic  Press,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  &c.  was  then  read. 

The  Arabic  press,  which  was  established  at  Rome  about  the  year  1610,  and 
for  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  must  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  the 
model,  was  immediately  subject  to  the  inconveniences  which  all  imitative  sys¬ 
tems  carry  along  with  them.  When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  established, 
its  object  was  simply  to  multiply  the  best  executed  and  most  saleable  MSS., 
and  neither  to  reform  nor  improve  the  page.  There  are,  indeed,  some  Oriental 
languages  which  have  been  successfully  printed  on  the  Roman  plan,  such  as  the 
Greek,  the  Chaldaic,  and  the  Hebrew  :  it  has  been,  however,  very  different  in 
the  case  of  the  Arabic;  to  illustrate  which,  Mr.  Belfour  gives  a  short  history 
of  Arabic  printing  at  Constantinople,  Paris,  and  other  places.  The  account 
of  the  first  he  extracts  from  Dr.  Walsh’s  recent  work  on  that  capital.  Having 
traced  its  progress  in  France,  Holland,  and  England,  the  author  observes  that 
the  type  of  Richardson’s  Arabic  Grammar,  published  in  1 77G,  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  error;  and  seconded  by  the  admirable  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  he 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  our  countrymen  in  their  pursuit  of  Persian  learn¬ 
ing,  by  presenting  them  with  his  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary.  The  au¬ 
thor  then  enlarges  upon  the  present  defective  state  of  the  Arabic  press  in 
England,  the  type  of  which,  from  the  attempt  to  print  it  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  letter,  he  asserts  to  be  most  hideous  and  misshapen  to  an  eye 
accustomed  to  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  Oriental  calligraphy.  Mr.  B.  then 
alludes  to  the  publications  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  concludes  by  adverting  to  some  of  the  principles 
and  peculiarities  of  Arabic  orthography. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  being  concluded,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the 
following  Saturday. 

The  Honourable  M.  Elphinstone,  late  Governor  of  Bombay,  attended  this 
meeting  of  the  Society. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  BOMBAY. 


( Printed  6th  May,  1829.) 

An  Account  of  the  annual  Salary,  Fees,  and  Emoluments  received  by  Wra.  Fen¬ 
wick,  Esq.,  Master  in  Equity,  and  Clerk  of  Small  Causes,  in  the  Years  1825, 


1826,  1827. 


Annual  average,  as  master 

in  equity . 

Annual  average,  as  clerk 
of  small  causes  . 

Annual  total . . 


Salary. 

Fees. 

Emolu¬ 

ments. 

Disburse¬ 

ments. 

Clear 

Receipts. 

Bom.Rs. 

6,300 

12,813 

1,200 

3,330 

16,983 

1,200 

33,200 

none 

13,783 

20,617 

Bom.Rs. 

7,500 

46,013 

1,200 

17,113 

37,600 

An  Account  of  the  annual  Salary,  Fees,  and  Emoluments  received  by  Martin  West, 
Esq.  as  Registrar  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Side  of  the  Court,  as  Examiner  on  the  Equity 
Side,  as  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  as  Sealer. 


Annual  average  as  registrar  in  the 

years  1824  to  1828 . 

As  examiner  from  8th  January  to 

30th  November  1828  . . 

As  deputy  clerk  of  crown  . . 

Annual  average  as  sealer,  from  May 
1825  to  April  1828  . 

Annual  total . 


Fees  and  Disburse-  Clear 


Salary. 

Emoluments.* 

ments. 

Receipts. 

>  Bom.Rs.  none 

34,767 

7,272 

27,495 

j-  .  1,925 

997 

519 

2,403 

none 

none 

2,100 

J-  .  none 

6,526 

407 

6,119 

.  Bom.  Rs.  4,025 

42,290 

8,198 

38,117 

An  Account  of  the  annual  Salary,  Fees,  and  Emoluments  received  by  John 
Wedderburn,  Esq.,  Accountant-General  to  the  Supreme  Court,  viz.  Salary,  Bom. 
Rs.  888  3  56.  Fees,  nil.  Emoluments  (allowance  for  a  clerk)  Bom.  Rs.  300.  Dis¬ 
bursements  (salary  of  clerk)  Bom.  Rs.  300.  Clear  receipts,  Bom.Rs.  888  3  56. 


An  Account  of  the  Annual  Salary,  Fees,  and  Emoluments  received  by  Alexander 
Ferrier,  Esq.,  as  Prothonotary  on  the  Plea  Side,  and  Registrar  on  the  Equity  and 
Admiralty  Sides  of  the  Court,  from.  May  1824  to  April  1828. 

Salary. 

Annual  average  as  prothonotary .  Bom.Rs.  none 

-  as  equity  registrar .  none 

-  as  admiralty  registrar  .  none 


An  Account  of  the  annual  Amount  of  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  received  by  the 
respective  Clerks  of  the  Crown  in  the  Court,  from  November  1826  to  October  1828, 
viz.  Salary  of  clerk  of  crown,  Rs.  6,300;  fees  of  ditto,  Rs.  1,345.  Salary  of  deputy 
clerk  of  the  crown,  Rs.  2,100.  Rent  allowed  for  crown  office,  Rs.  1,200.  Allowance 
for  purvoes  or  clerks  in  crown  office,  Rs.  1,884.  Allowance  for  stationery  for  crown 
office,  Rs.  360.  Allowance  for  two  peons  for  crown  office,  Rs.  210.  Average  annual 
amount  of  salary  and  emoluments  of  clerk  of  the  crown  for  the  last  two  years  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  salary  of  deputy  clerk,  rent,  and  allowances  for  purvoes,  stationery,  and  peons) 
Rs.  7,645. 

An 

*  Including  an  allowance  of  458  rupees  per  month,  paid  by  Government  for  office-rent,  stationery, 
and  clerks. 


Fees  and  Disburse-  Clear 
Emoluments.  ments.  Receipts. 

27,996  4 

6,993  [  11,777  23,212 
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An  Account  of  the  annual  Salaries,  Fees,  and  Emoluments  received  in  the  Trans¬ 
lator’s  Office  of  the  Court,  viz.  John  Vaupeli,  Esq.,  chief  translator,  salary, 
Rs.7,200.  Robt.  X.  Murphy,  Esq.,  Rs.  4,800.  Seven  native  translators,  Rs.  6,024. 
Total  annual  amount,  Rs.  18,024. 


An  Account  of  Annual  Salary  received  by  Edward  Luke,  Esq.  Attorney  for  Pau¬ 
pers  in  the  Court,  viz.  Rs.  6,000. 


East-India  Trade.* 

Number  of  Ships  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  in  Great  Britain,  from  and 
to  the  East-Indies,  in  the  Year  ending  5th  January  1829. 

Inwards.  Outwards. 


Ships.  Tonnage.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

153  64,436  192  80,537 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  East-Indies  and  China,  in  the  same  period. 
To  the  East- Indies 

(including  Mauritius).  To  China.  Total. 

Total .  <£4,348,859  863,494  5,212,353 


Exports  by  the  East-India  Company,  in  the  same  period. 

Merchandize  for  Sale.  Stores.  Total. 

Total . £636,441  462,869  1,098,810 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 

East-Indies  and 

China,  specifying 

the  declared 

Value  of  the  Principal  Articles. 

By  the  East- 

Free  Trade, 

India  Company. 

including  Privilege. 

Total. 

Copper  manufactures . 

191,499 

207,783 

British  cotton  manufactures  . 

1,646,849 

1,656,754 

Ditto  twist  and  yarn . 

382,771 

393,134 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  . . 

60,451 

78,839 

Iron,  bar  and  bolt . 

.  33,607 

139,544 

173,151 

- ,  cast  and  wrought . 

57,122 

102,791 

Opium  . . . 

49,275 

49,275 

Ordnance  of  brass  and  iron . 

- - 

64,672 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery, 

and 

watches  . . . 

50,709 

50,899 

Silk  manufactures  . 

20,058 

20,058 

British  woollen  manufactures  .... 

.  622,775 

275,982 

898,757 

Other  articles . 

.  305,073 

1,211,167 

1,516,240 

£1,126,926  4,085,427  5,212,353 


Goods,  the  Produce  of  the  East-Indies  and  China,  Imported  into  and  Re-exported 

from  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  period. 


Merchandize. 

Coffee  . 

Cotton  Wool . 

Cotton  piece  goods,  viz.  of  India 

- - of  China 

Indigo  . 

Pepper  . . . . . 

Saltpetre . . . . . 


Imported. 
...  lbs.  7,364,707 
32,339,282 
pieces  404,676 
pieces  560,469 
...  lbs.  9,683,626 
...lbs.  4,978,117 
,  cwts.  204,839 


Re-exported, 
exclusive  of  Ireland. 
5,084,916 
12,752,153 
396,088 
128,675 
4,442,599 
4,225,889 
69,067 


Silk, 


*  Ordered  to  he  printed  2d  April  1829. 
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Merchandize. 

Silk,  raw,  viz.  of  India  . . . 

- of  China . lbs. 

- manufactures,  viz.  of  India  .  pieces 

- * - of  China .  pieces 

Sugar,  unrefined  . . . . . .  cwts, 

- Mauritius . .  cwts. 


[July, 

Re-exported 


Imported. 

1,158,633 

exclusive  of  Ireland, 
2,520 

288,916 

— 

pieces 

165,398 

92,748 

pieces 

28,257 

15,186 

cwts. 

156,261 

42,546 

cwts. 

360,570 

117,985 

32,678,731 

259,493 

Aggregate  values,  calculated  at  the  prices  at  the 
Company’s  sales,  viz. 

Produce  of  India . . . 

Produce  of  China . . . . 

.  £6, 923,908 
.  £4,296,668 

2,727,689 

91,661 

Total . . . 

£11,220,576 

2,819,350 

Value  of  Imports  from  the  East-Indies  (including  Mauritius)  and  China,  in  the  same 

period. 

By  the  East-India  Free  Trade, 

Company.  including  Privilege.  Total. 

Total  value,  according  to  the  prices  )  £5  576  903  5,643,671  11,220,576 

at  the  Company  s  sales . . J 

Amount  of  Duties  received  upon  Imports  from  the  East-Indies,  together  with  Mauri¬ 
tius  and  China,  in  the  same  period,  viz. 

£4,321,127,  of  which  £3,448,814  was  received  for  tea. 


Shipping.* 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  cleared  out  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  British 
India  from  1813  to  1828,  their  Tonnage  and  Number  of  Men,  and  distinguishing 
the  Ships  belonging  to  or  chartered  by  the  East-India  Company  from  those  of 
Private  Merchants. 


Years. 

■s  '  .  „  ‘  / 

Number  of  Ships  cleared  out  from 
the  United  Kingdom.' 

Ships  belonging  to  or  chartered  by 
the  Company. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1813f . 

— 

-  -  T 

29 

28,001 

2,975 

1814  . 

52 

39,141 

4,342 

36 

34,819 

3,524 

1815  . 

121 

79,980 

8,610 

26 

29,177 

2,603 

1816  . 

166 

99,936 

9,412 

26 

26,063 

2,894 

1817  . 

195 

106,847 

8,543 

22 

22,326 

2,305 

1818  . . 

186 

104,692 

8,210 

32 

29,245 

3,048 

1819  . 

106 

66,525 

5,606 

35 

27,419 

2,546 

1820  . 

109 

69,265 

5,731 

22 

23,473 

2,42.5 

1821  . . . 

96 

68,155 

5,811  -. 

25 

29,468 

2,859  . 

1822  ••••••••«••• 

102 

73,102. 

6,267 

25 

24,928 

2,504 

1823  . 

111 

68,468 

5,951 

24 

26,484 

2,699 

1824  . 

117 

79,283 

6,973 

25 

27,580 

2,819 

1825  . 

139 

81,103 

7,095 

32 

33,205 

3,188 

1826  . 

150 

88,700 

7,443 

26 

28,985 

2,675 

'1827  . 

194 

98,479 

7,929 

35 

37,699  ■ 

3,708 

1828  . 

209 

109,155 

8,574 

39  . 

41,388 

3,929 

*  Ordered  to  be  printed,  8th  May  1829. 

f  The  records  of  this  and  the  prior  years  were  destroyed  at  the  fire  of  the  CustQm-house ;  the  returns 
of  the  Company’s  ships  were  furnished  from  the  East-India  House; 
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oriental  translation  fund. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
took  place,  at  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  on  the  30th  May;  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in 
the  chair. 

Expressions  of  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  attend  the  meeting  were  communicated 
from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  his  Excellency  Prince  de  Po- 
lignac,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexley,  &c. 

Amongst  the  personages  present  were 
the  Prussian,  Swedish,  Neapolitan,  Ba¬ 
varian,  Hanoverian,  and  American  Am¬ 
bassadors,  Count  de  Pollon,  Marquess  of 
Bute,  Earls  Spencer,  Carlisle,  and  Am¬ 
herst,  Lord  Holmesdale,  Sirs  G.  War- 
render,  Gore  Ouseley,  G.  T.  Staunton, 
C.  M.  Pole,  A.  Johnston,  Gen.  the 
Hon.  R.  Taylor,  Cols.  Fitzclarence,  Tod, 
Doyle,  Lushington,  Stamms,  Blackburne, 
&c. 

The  Right  Hon  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.,  as  chairman  of  the  Oriental  Trans¬ 
lation  Committee,  proceeded  to  read  the 
report  of  the  committee’s  proceedings 
since  the  last  anniversary,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copious  abstract : 

Second  Report  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee . 

“  The  members  of  the  Oriental  Trans¬ 
lation  Committee,  in  meeting  for  the  se¬ 
cond  time  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 
who  have  subscribed  funds  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  and  printing  of  interesting  oriental 
works,  feel  bound  to  express  their  thanks 
for  the  support  which  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive. 

“  Although  the  difficulties  of  a  new 
institution  are  considerable,  yet  they  are 
not  now,  as  last  year,  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  pleading  the  infantile  state  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,  as  they  con¬ 
sider  the  publication  of  the  five  works 
already  printed,  proofs  of  its  adolescence, 
while  the  progress  made  in  printing  se¬ 
veral  others  evinces  a  steady  and  promis¬ 
ing  growth  towards  the  vigour  and  energy 
of  manhood. 

“  The  committee  had  the  honour,  at 
the  last  anniversary,  of  announcing  to  the 
subscribers  that  they  had  written  to  the 
Indian  presidencies,  proposing  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  corresponding  oriental  trans¬ 
lation  committees ;  and  they  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  this  meeting,  that 
efficient  corresponding  committees  have 
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been  formed  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and 
that  they  hope  ere  long  to  receive  interest¬ 
ing  communications  from  them. 

“  It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  find  that  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Calcutta,  which  was  the  parent  of  modern 
oriental  literature,  in  the  spirit  by  which 
it  has  always  been  actuated,  has  express¬ 
ed  its  approbation  of  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  and  promised  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  towards  its  support. 

“  At  Madras,  the  zealous  manner  in 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Rumbold 
Lushington,  the  governor,  has  aided  our 
cause,  by  the  establishment  of  an  aux¬ 
iliary  society,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory ;  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Veil.  Archdeacon  Robinson  to  be  its  pre¬ 
sident,  and  Mr.  Lushington,  jun.  to  be 
its  secretary,  may  be  considered  presages 
of  great  success. 

“  The  absence  of  Sir  John  Malcolm 
from  Bombay  has  prevented  any  defini¬ 
tive  arrangement  being  made  there  to 
promoted  the  subscribers’  views  ;  but  as 
it  is  known,  from  recent  accounts,  that  he 
has  returned  to  that  presidency,  a  com¬ 
munication  from  him  may  be  daily  ex¬ 
pected. 

“  The  committee  cannot,  without  feel¬ 
ings  of  satisfaction,  direct  the  attention 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  first-fruits  of 
their  liberality,  or  pass  over  in  silence  the 
value  of  the  works  that  have  been  printed 
at  their  expense. 

“  They  are  much  gratified  in  having 
had  the  good  fortune,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee,  to  com¬ 
mence  their  labours  with  so  curious  a 
work  as  the  Travels  of  I  bn  Batata.  That 
translation,  although  only  an  abridgment 
of  the  travels  of  the  Mohammedan  Marco 
Polo  of  the  fourteenth  century,  gives  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  and  interest 
of  the  complete  work,  which  unfortunately 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  library  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  committee,  however,  have 
strong  reason  to  hope  that  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  unabridged 
original  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

“  The  Autobiography  of  the  Emperor 
Jahangueir,  presented  to  the  committee 
by  Major  Price,  the  indefatigable  author 
of  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  principal  Events 
in  Mohammedan  History,’  can  only  be 
compared  with  the  Memoirs  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Baber.  The  committee  hope  that 
the  subscribers  will  agree  with  them  in 
considering  this  book  as  not  less  curious 
than  valuable,  as  it  lays  open  to  our  view 
not  only  the  daily  occupations  of  Asiatic 
princes,  but  occasionally  even  their  se¬ 
cret  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  enables 
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us  to  contrast  their  actions  and  opinions 
with  those  of  the  princes  of  Europe  at 
its  most  characteristic  epochs. 

“  The  Chinese  tragedy  which  Mr.  Davis 
has  kindly  given  to  the  committee  for 
publication,  is  distinguished  from  the 
‘  Orphan  of  Chaou,’  and  the  ‘  Heir  in 
Old  Age,’  the  only  two  other  dramatic 
pieces  hitherto  translated  from  Chinese 
into  English,  by  its  dignified  simplicity, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  all  degrading 
and  revolting  images. 

“  The  Travels  of  Macarius,  for  which 
the  subscribers  are  indebted  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Belfoilr,  furnishes  many  curious 
details  relating  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  accounts  of  countries 
that  are  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  period,  through  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  that  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe. 

“  The  valuable  work  translated  by  Dr. 
Dorn  not  only  gives  the  history  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  whose 
conquests  have  spread  far  east  and  west 
of  that  region,  but  also  contains  very 
curious  traditions  connected  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  history. 

“  Besides  the  works  brought  before 
the  public  by  the  committee,  Col. Briggs, 
one  of  its  members,  has  published  a  com¬ 
plete  translation  of  Ferishta’s  History  of 
India,  which  had  only  been  partially 
translated  by  Col.  Dow  and  Capt.  Jona¬ 
than  Scott. 

“  The  establishment  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  by  ensuring  to  trans¬ 
lators  the  means  of  publishing  the  fruit 
of  their  labours,  which  did  not  before 
exist,  has  encouraged  and  given  new  life 
to  oriental  studies  throughout  the  world. 

“  The  committee  feel  much  pleasure 
in  informing  the  subscribers  that  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  profoundly 
learned  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  has  promised  to  furnish  them 
with  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Vedas  in 
Sanscrit,  accompanied  by  a  translation. 
This  is  an  addition  to  our  literature  which 
has  been  long  and  ardently  desired  by  the 
learned  world. 

“  Mr.  Walker,  of  Madras,  the  able 
translator  of  the  Cural  from  the  Tamul 
language,  which  has  prevented  its  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  committee  as  was  intended, 
has  led  us  to  hope  for  his  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  ;  and  Lieut.  Rowlandson,  the 
secretary  to  the  college  of  that  presi¬ 
dency,  has  offered  to  translate  any  stand¬ 
ard  work  from  the  Arabic  or  Persian. 

“  The  Rev-  E.  Hoole,  who  is  about  to 
return  to  Madras,  has  obligingly  offered, 
on  his  arrival,  to  send  to  the  committee 
some  interesting  translations  from  the 
Tamul ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beigliton,  of 
Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  has  offered  to 
translate  from  the  Malayan  any  work  the 
committee  may  select. 
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“  The  circulation  of  the  institution’s 
prospectus  on  the  Continent  has  excited 
great  attention  to  its  objects,  and  offers 
of  translations  have  been  made  by  several 
distinguished  orientalists.  Those  very 
eminent  oriental  scholars,  Klaproth  of 
Paris,  Kosegarten  of  Griefswald,  Char- 
moy  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fleischer  of  Pirna, 
and  Neumann  of  Munich,  have  already 
offered  their  valuable  services  ;  and  more 
offers  are  expected,  as  the  committee  are 
in  correspondence  with  several  foreign 
professors  celebrated  for  their  knowledge 
of  oriental  languages. 

“  Reposing  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  talents,  application,  and  acquirements 
of  our  countrymen,  the  committee  con¬ 
sider  themselves  placed  above  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  indulging  national  jealousy,  and 
therefore  invite  contributions  from  literary 
bodies  and  individuals  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  and  are  happy  in  having  the 
opportunity  of  paying  homage  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  literary  institutions  and  oriental 
scholars  throughout  the  world,  by  for¬ 
warding  to  each  of  them  a  copy  of  Ibn 
Batuta’s  Travels.  This  is  intended  not 
only  to  show  this  institution’s  existence, 
but  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  presented  to  translators  in  its 
prospectus. 

“  The  subscribers,  actuated  by  the  same 
liberal  spirit,  will  be  gratified  by  learning 
that  the  number  of  oriental  scholars  on 
the  Continent  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
knowledge  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  has  even  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  eastern  limits  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  a  native  of  Persia  has  under¬ 
taken  to  translate  the  History  of  the 
Khans  of  the  Crimea  under  its  auspices. 
This  circumstance  is  doubly  interesting, 
from  being  connected  with  some  curious 
facts  in  his  history,  and  from  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  having  learnt  our  language,  al¬ 
though  he  has  never  been  within  2,500 
miles  of  our  shores.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  chief  Cadi  of  Derbend  ;  but 
falling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  in  1822,  he  was,  with 
many  other  nobles,  banished  to  Astra- 
chan.  The  son,  Mirza  Alexander  Kazem 
Beg,  followed  his  aged  parent  into  exile, 
and  being  a  celebrated  Arabic  scholar, 
was  engaged  by  the  English  Missionaries 
there  to  give  lessons  in  that  language,  and 
assist  in  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Here  a  new  scene  opened  to  him  ;  for 
having  an  inquiring  mind,  and  being  a 
zealous  Mussulman,  he  resolved  to  exa¬ 
mine  thoroughly  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  if  possible,  to  refute  them. 
For  this  purpose  he  studied  Hebrew,  and 
read  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
carefully  comparing  it  with  the  Koran. 
These  researches,  however,  produced  an 
effect  very  different  from  what  he  had 
anticipated,  for  in  a  few  months  he  de¬ 
clared 
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dared  that  the  faith  of  the  Franks  was 
the  true  faith,  and  announced  his  intern, 
tioti  of  embracing  it.  His  father,  hearing 
of  his  apostacy,  was  much  shocked,  and 
threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Koran.  He 
imprisoned  him  for  several  days,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  had  not  the  police  inter¬ 
fered,  he  would  have  carried  his  threat 
into  execution  ;  but  the  Mirza  was  taken 
to  the  Russian  archbishop,  arid  by  him 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  English  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  bap¬ 
tized.  He  remained  with  them  till  the  end 
of  1825,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Omsk  in  Siberia,  as  professor  of  oriental 
languages.  On  his  way  to  that  place  he 
was  attacked  with  illness  at  Casan,  where, 
having  been  introduced  to  the  professors 
at  the  University,  he  obtained  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  permission  to  remain. 

“  The  committee  now  incidentally  no¬ 
tice  a  fact  which,  it  is  thought,  will  be 
interesting  to  tire  admirers  of  the  early 
Greek  historians.  Through  the  residence 
in  this  country  of  Mirza  Mohammed 
Ibrahim,  a  Persian  gentleman  who  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  East-India  College,  the 
earliest  accounts  Europe  received  of  his 
country,  and  the  dynasty  which  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  Alexander,  are,  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-two  centuries,  likely  to  be 
given  back  to  its  present  occupiers  in 
their  vernacular  tongue,  as  he  has  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  in  the  translation  of 
Herodotus  into  Persian  from  an  English 
version.  His  work,  when  finished,  how¬ 
ever  the  egotism  of  the  Greeks  may 
wound  the  vanity  of  the  Persians,  will  be 
a  noble  and  unique  present  to  his  so¬ 
vereign  and  his  country. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Salame,  that 
the  state  of  the  Arabic  type  in  this  country 
required  consideration,  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  SirW.Ouseley,  F.C.Belfour, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves,  and  A. 
Salame,  Esq.,  were  appointed  to  exa¬ 
mine  it,  and  propose  such  improvements 
as  they  might  consider  necessary.  It  is 
the  present  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  improved  fount  shall  be  made  in 
imitation  of  that  lately  cast  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  Ali  Pacha  for  his  press  at  Cairo. 

“  It  is  now  the  agreeable  duty  of  the 
committee  to  solicit  your  attention  to  an 
account  of  the  works  which  they  have 
produced  within  sixteen  months  of  their 
appointment. 

“  The  subscribers  have  already  received 
Ibn  Batuta’s  Travels,  the  Autobiography 
of  the  Emperor  Jahangueir,  a  Chinese 
tragedy,  the  first  part  of  the  Travels  of 
Macarius,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Afghans :  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  feel  great  pleasure  in  stating  that 
some  progress  lias  been  made  in  printing 
a  Chinese  romance,  translated  by  Mr. 
Davis ;  the  Adventures  of  Hatim  Ta’i, 
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translated  by  Mr.  Forbes  ;  the  History  of 
the  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Turks,  by  Mr. 
Mitchell ;  the  Geography  of  Idrisi,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Renouard  ;  and  Ibn  Klial- 
lican’s  Lives  of  the  Illustrious,  and  an 
Arabic  System  of  Algebra,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
the  highly  distinguished  professor  of  ori¬ 
ental  languages  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Portions  of  these  works  now  lie  on 
the  table,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  subscribers  as  the  printing  of  each  of 
them  is  finished. 

“  The  very  curious  Arabic  work  on 
Algebra,  mentioned  above,  besides  pos¬ 
sessing  considerable  intrinsic  value,  great¬ 
ly  illustrates  the  history  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ita¬ 
lians  received  their  algebra  from  the  Arabs, 
and  that  the  Arabs  received  their  alge¬ 
braical  knowledge  from  India,  as  its  ex¬ 
istence  there  at  an  early  period  is  proved 
in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Colebrooke’s 
translation  of  a  system  of  algebra  from 
the  Sanscrit  language.  The  translation 
of  the  Mukhlasar  fi  hisab  el-jebr  ivci'l  mo- 
habeleh ,  i.  e.  a  compendium  on  calculat¬ 
ing  by  reduction  and  equation,  furnishes 
a  strong  corroboration  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  Arabian  court  of  Bagdad  was 
the  medium  through  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  algebra  was  conveyed  from  India 
to  Europe.  In  illustration  of  this  re¬ 
mark  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  one  of 
the  formulae  given  in  the  above-named 
work  for  finding  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  by  means  of  its  diameter,  is  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  latter  by  which  is  reduci¬ 
ble  to  f^,  the  proportion  given  in  the 
Sanscrit  work  Lilavati. 

“  Besides  the  works  in  the  press,  and 
those  offered  by  Messrs.  Beighton,  Fleis¬ 
cher,  Hoole,  Kosegarten,  Rowlandson, 
Walker,  Wilson,  &c.,  the  following  are 
in  the  course  of  translation,  viz. 

The  Travels  of  Macarius,  Part  II.,  by  Mr. 
Belfour. 

A  Singalese  Masque  and  System  of  Demonology, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Callaway. 

The  History  of  Koordistan,  and  the  History  of 
Mazenderan,  by  Professor  Charmoy. 

A  Sanscrit  System  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
by  Mr.  Colebrooke. 

The  History  of  the  Afghans,  Part  II,  by  Dr. 
Dorn. 

Syrian  Annals  and  Chronology,  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Forshall. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  by  Herrn  Von  Hammer. 

The  History  of  Turkey,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson. 

The  History  of  the  Crimea,  by  Mirza  Alex¬ 
ander  Kazem  Beg. 

A  Persian  System  of  Ethics,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Keene. 

The  History  of  Georgia  and  a  Description  of 
Tibet,  by  Monsieur  Jules  de  Klaproth. 

A  Collation  of  Syriac  Biblical  MSS.,  and  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Berbers,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee. 

A  History  of  Armenia,  by  Professor  Neumann. 

The  Apostolical  Canons  of  the  Ethiopic  Church, 
by  Mr.  Platt. 

The  Bustan  of  Sadi,  by  Mr.  Ross. 

The  History  of  Egypt,  by  M.  Salami. 

The  Early  History  of  Persia,  by  Mr.  Shea ;  and 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Tamerlane, 
by  Major  Stewart. 

“  Making  a  total  of  five  works  printed, 
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six  in  the  press,  and  twenty-eight  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  translation  or  promised. 

“  The  most  pleasing  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  duty  still  remains  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  :  that  is,  mentioning  those  gentlemen 
whose  exertions,  talents,  and  acquire¬ 
ments  have  been  employed  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  institution  as  transla¬ 
tors,  and  who  are  considered  deserving  of 
the  rewards  given  by  the  Subscribers. 

“  It  has  been  considered  necessary  to 
make  some  regulations  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  those  rewards ;  but  although  these 
regulations  may  be  considered  general 
principles  after  being  confirmed  by  this 
meeting,  the  commitee  wish,  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  institution’s  views,  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  suggest  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  such  alterations  and  exceptions  as 
peculiar  circumstances  may  render  neces¬ 
sary. 

“  It  is  proposed  that  when  rewards  are 
given  it  shall  be  for  complete  works,  or 
for  single  volumes,  or  parts  of  about  two 
hundred  pages  if  they  consist  of  more 
than  one  volume.  The  medals,  although 
they  maybe  voted  at  the  annual  meeting, 
are  not  to  be  delivered  to  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  they  are  voted  until  the  above 
portion  of  the  works  for  which  they  are 
given  is  in  the  subscribers’  hands;  but  the 
pecuniary  rewards,  after  being  voted  at 
the  anniversary  meeting,  shall  be  paid  to 
translators  at  the  committee’s  discretion. 

“  Although  all  the  works  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  or  in  progress  merit  tokens  of  the 
subscribers’  approbation,  yet  some  trans¬ 
lations  having  been  sent  by  well-known 
veterans  in  oriental  literature,  rather  to 
assist  in  establishing  the  fame  of  an  in¬ 
fant  institution  than  with  the  view  of 
raising  their  reputation,  which  nothing 
that  this  institution  can  bestow  could  in¬ 
crease,  has  rendered  a  public  homage  to 
their  talents  unnecessary.  Another  con¬ 
tributor  (the  Rev.  Professor  Lee),  highly 
distinguished  by  his  oriental  acquirements, 
has  declined  taking  from  the  institution 
those  funds  which  are  devoted  to  objects 
in  which  he  takes  so  great  an  interest, 
and  which  his  labours  so  materially  pro¬ 
mote.  Some  of  the  translations,  also, 
are  so  small,  although  it  is  hoped  that 
they  are  the  precursors  of  larger  works, 
that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
institution’s  means  to  compensate  them 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  worthy  of  the 
translator’s  acceptance.  The  committee 
have  drawn  no  invidious  distinctions,  and 
they  trust  that  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  translators  will  sufficiently  prove 
the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held. 

“  While  these  circumstances  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  presentation  of  the  institution’s 
rewards  unnecessary  in  several  instances, 
the  committee  have  great  satisfaction 
in  recommending  the  presentation  of  two 
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rewards,  of  fifty  pounds  each  in  money, 
and  two  medals,  to  four  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  furnished  translations.  Mr. 
Belfour,  the  translator  of  the  Travels  of 
Macarius,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  History  of  the  Maritime 
Wars  of  the  Turks,  are  recommended 
for  the  first ;  and  Drs.  Dorn  and  Rosen, 
for  the  second  kind  of  reward :  and  as 
Dr.  Rosen  is  going  out  of  England,  al¬ 
though  only  for  a  short  time,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  mark  of  your  approbation 
should  be  now  placed  in  his  permanent 
possession,  although  the  Arabic  algebra 
is  not  yet  through  the  press. 

“  The  committee,  in  concluding  the 
report  of  their  proceedings  during  the 
past  year,  return  their  cordial  thanks  to 
the  subscribers  for  the  confidence  that 
they  have  placed  in  them,  and  which, 
they  trust,  has  not  been  unworthily  used  ; 
and  express  their  hope  and  belief,  that  at 
the  next  anniversary  they  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  reporting  having  made  still 
greater  progress  in  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  institution  was  esta¬ 
blished,  than  they  have  made  during  the 
year  that  is  past. 

“  The  committee  cannot  close  their 
report  without  fearlessly  predicting,  that 
should  they  be  aided  by  a  continuance  of 
your  patronage  and  support,  they  will  be 
able  to  raise  this  institution  to  a  level 
with  the  most  powerful  literary  societies 
in  Europe.” 

The  auditor  then  presented  an  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  for  the  past 
year,  whence  it  appeared  that  there  was 
a  balance  in  hand  of  <£1,248. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute, 
seconded  by  Lord  Selsey,  and  resolved 
unanimously,  that  the  report  and  account 
be  approved  and  printed. 

The  amended  body  of  regulations  for 
the  committee  having  been  read, 

It  was  moved  by  Earl  Amherst,  se¬ 
conded  by  Admiral  Sir  C.  M.  Pole, 
Bart.,  G. C.B.,  and  resolved  unanimous¬ 
ly,  that  the  amended  regulations  for  the 
oriental  translation  committee  be  adopted. 

FI  is  Royal  Highness  then  presented 
two  of  the  institution -medals  to  Pro¬ 
fessors  Dorn  and  Rosen  (to  the  former 
for  his  translation  of  the  history  of  the 
Afghans  from  the  Persian  ;  to  the  latter, 
for  his  translation  of  the  earliest  system 
of  Arabian  Algebra  known  *),  accom¬ 
panied  by  appropriate  addresses  to  those 
gentlemen. 

His  Royal  Highness  having  left  the 
chair,  it  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  seconded  by  Earl  Spencer,  and  re¬ 
solved  unanimously,  that  the  warmest 
„  thanks 

*  Dr.  Dorn’s  work  is  printed  and  circulated ; 
Professor  Rosen’s  is  in  the  press. 
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thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  for 
his  able  and  condescending  conduct  in 
the  chair. 

His  Royal  Highness  briefly  returned 
thanks,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  table  was  covered  with  subscribers’ 
copies  of  tbe  committee’s  publications. 
Those  intended  for  the  different  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Europe  have  the  borders  splen¬ 
didly  ornamented  with  blue  and  gold. 

The  medals,  which  are  of  gold,  and 
worth  twenty  guineas  each,  have,  on  the 
obverse,  Britannia  seated,  receiving  the 
literary  productions  of  the  principal  na¬ 
tions  of  the  East,  personified  by  a  Chi¬ 
nese,  a  Hindoo,  and  a  Mahommedan, 
through  the  intervention  of  an  English 
master  of  arts ;  a  Chinese  pagoda,  an 
Egyptian  pyramid,  the  Sphinx,  &c.  fill  up 
the  background.  The  motto  is  Ex  orien- 
te  lux.  On  the  reverse,  are  inscribed 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  medal  is  awarded,  and  the 
name  of  the  work,  for  the  translation  of 
which  it  is  voted  to  him. 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Physical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  4th 
February,  the  President,  Sir  Edw.  Ryan, 
in  the  chair  ; 

Mr.  Calder  presented  (for  Mr.  R. 
Rose)  a  collection  of  geological  speci¬ 
mens,  made  during  a  survey  of  the  roads 
from  Midnapoor  to  Sumbhulpoor,  and 
from  thence  to  Cuttack  and  Balasore. 
The  collection  comprises  a  complete  series 
of  specimens  of  the  rocks  met  with  dur¬ 
ing  the  route,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
catalogue  descriptive  of  their  localities. 

The  Committee  having  now  in  their 
possession  an  extensive  collection  of  geo¬ 
logical  specimens  from  different  parts  of 
India,  it  was  proposed  by  Sir  Edw- Ryan, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Calder,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  that  a  selection  of  the  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  different  specimens  should  be 
made  and  forwarded  (with  a  catalogue  of 
the  same)  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
London. 

An  addition  to  Dr.  Govan’s  collection 
of  specimens  was  presented  by  Mr.  Calder. 

A  short  account  of  the  native  process 
of  making  iron  at  Amdeeah,  near  Midna- 
pore,  by  Mr.  R.  Rose,  was  presented  and 
read. 

A  paper,  by  Dr.  Govan,  on  tbe  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  the  tract  between  Sim- 
lah  and  Takho  (being  the  third  communi¬ 
cation  by  the  same  gentleman  on  the  na¬ 
tural  history  of  the  hill  provinces)  was 
read. 

After  a  few  general  remarks  respecting 
tbe  difficulties  that  beset  the  geologist  in 
these  mountainous  and  rugged  tracts,  Dr. 
Govan  observes,  that  the  space  of  coun¬ 


try  within  the  Sutlej,  from  elevations  of 
9,000  or  10,000  to  nearly  16,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  he  has 
at  different  times  visited,  vast  tracts  of 
surface  are  occupied  by  modifications  of 
one  or  two  unvarying  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss 
and  mica  slate,  or  more  partially,  granite, 
with  but  few  subordinate  mineral  beds. 

Sometimes  irruptions  of  torrents,  and 
inundations  of  rivers  and  streams,  which 
otherwise  carry  devastation  before  them, 
are  so  far  useful  to  the  geologist,  that  they 
lay  bare  mineral  beds  and  veins.  Beds  of 
gypsum  have  in  this  way  been  disclosed, 
affording  an  article  of  barter  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  plains. 

The  first  extensive  calcareous  deposit 
succeeds  to  the  grauwacke  rocks  (advert¬ 
ed  to  in  a  former  paper  of  Dr.  Govan’s), 
in  the  tract  of  the  Koothar  Nuddee,  a 
river  of  the  third  order  of  magnitude  ori¬ 
ginating  in  heights,  upwards  of  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  N.W. 
slope  towards  the  Sutlej.  The  length  of 
this  river’s  course  is  from  40  to  45  miles. 
“  The  elevation  of  its  bed,  at  Subathoo, 
is  nearly  1,200  feet  below  that,  or  3,000 
feet  above  sea  level ;  that  of  the  Sutlej 
bed,  at  its  confluence,  between  15  and  100 
feet  above  the  sea,  calculating  from  baro¬ 
metrical  levels,  in  which  4,200  feet  is 
considered  as  the  elvation  of  Subathoo, 
and  1,050  that  of  Saharunpore;  and  from 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometrical  co¬ 
lumn  at  those  places  respectively,  or  in 
case  of  Subathoo  from  comparison  of  in¬ 
dividual  observations,  some  cotempora- 
neous,  others  compared  with  the  same 
hour  of  a  different  day,  when  no  remarka¬ 
ble  fluctuations  were  occurring.  Beds  of 
calcareous  tufa,  involving  moss  leaves  and 
other  matters,  usually  styled  incrusta¬ 
tions,  occurring  at  different  parts'  of  its 
course,  shew  the  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  dissolved  by  its  waters  from  the 
rocks  in  which  it  originates  or  over  which 
it  passes.” 

Not  far  from  Subathoo,  Dr.  Govan  re¬ 
marks,  that  what  appears  to  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  rock  of  the  district  is  laid  bare 
by  the  Koothar  Nuddee,  viz.  a  clay  slate 
in  veitical  strata,  with  occasionally  a  slight 
dip  to  the  westward,  and  the  strata  hav¬ 
ing  a  direction  little  deviating  from  the 
cardinal  points  of  north  and  south.  Near 
Deeon,  at  the  confluence  of  one  of  the 
principal  feeders  of  the  Koothar,  where 
their  common  bed  is  excavated  upwards 
of  1,400  feet  below  the  level  of  Subathoo, 
and  the  clay  slate  stratification  is  strik¬ 
ingly  displayed;  the  bed  of  the  joining 
river,  from  30  to  40  feet  in  breadth,  run¬ 
ning  between  precipices  that  are  mural  to 
some  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  in  which, 
upon  either  side,  the  disjoined  ends  of 
similar  strata  may  be  traced  in  direction 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  observable 
in  the  bed  of  the  Koothar. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  facts  respect¬ 
ing  the  river  basin  of  the  Koothar,  is  the 
existence  of  alluvial  flats  of  different  ele¬ 
vations  on  its  banks  and  between  several 
of  its  borders,  stretching,  as  for  instance 
at  Kooneear,  into  a  mountain  plain  of 
considerable  extent. 

“  The  ascents  to  this  plain  are  through 
winding  water-courses  of  gentle  slope, 
the  natural  drains  by  which  the  water  left 
and  now  leaves  the  higher  flat;  having, 
on  either  side,  alluvial  precipitous  eleva¬ 
tions,  often  mural,  affording  shelter  to 
numerous  flocks  of  the  wild  blue  pigeon.” 

A  greyish  or  light  yellow  calcareous 
clay,  with  different  proportions  of  sand, 
seems  to  form  the  principal  constituent 
of  these  lofty  alluvial  precipices,  some¬ 
times  from  50  to  upwards  of  200  feet,  in 
elevation  from  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
“  The  calcareous  matter  they  contain 
seems,  in  some  places,  to  have  drawn  to¬ 
gether  and  concreted  into  a  tufa,  consist¬ 
ing  of  hard,  irregular,  flattened  masses, 
often  honeycombed  or  perforated.  These, 
with  softer  masses  of  marie,  in  which  no 
organic  remains  were  noticed,  but  which 
was  often  highly  charged  with  corbona- 
ceous  matter,  strewed  the  bed  of  the 
streams  beyond  the  elevations  of  the 
rocky  part  of  their  bed,  followed  in  the 
clay  slate,  and  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  debris.” 

By  barometrical  observation  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Kooneear  is  from  900  to  1,040 
feet  below  the  level  of  Subathoo.  The 
few  rocky  elevations  emerging  from  the 
Kooneear  flat  appear  to  be  limestone,  of 
the  same  formation  as  that  noticed  near 
Deeon. 

“  While  the  alluvial  precipices  of  Koo¬ 
neear  appear  to  rest  immediately  upon 
the  clay  slate,  those  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Koothar  rise,  in  some  places,  up¬ 
wards  of  250  feet  upon  beds  of  rolled 
stones,  among  which  many  vast  rounded 
masses  or  boulders  of  the  grauwacke  may 
be  noticed,  which  forms  the  summits  of 
several  eminences  rising  to  4,670  to  4,900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hill 
of  Sooagurchee,  on  the  left  bank,  up¬ 
wards  of  5,000  feet  elevation,  shews  mi¬ 
caceous  grauwacke  slate.  On  its  summit, 
vast  masses  of  the  grauwacke  becoming 
line  grained,  and  seemingly  passing  into 
quartz  rock  of  a  reddish,  or  ash  grey  hue, 
are  seen.” 

In  one  of  the  stockaded  hills  near  Su¬ 
bathoo,  on  the  right  bank,  the  grauwacke 
shews  a  tendency  to  the  amygdaloidal 
structure. 

In  one  of  the  river  beds  already  men¬ 
tioned,  a  single  rolled  mass  of  green¬ 
stone  was  found,  the  only  specimen  of 
the  kind  Dr.  Govan  had  ever  seen  in 
these  districts.  Vast  masses  are  also 
found  in  the  slope  of  the  river  banks  of  a 
erumblimg  slate  clay  of  a  dark  red  co- 
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lour,  highly  charged  with  oxide  of  iron  ; 
and  gypsum  (of  which  specimens  were 
forwarded)  is  embedded.  The  clay  slate 
also  in  some  places  contains  beds  of  light 
blueish  limestone,  crossed  in  all  directions 
by  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 

At  the  elevation  of  about  4,200  feet,  at 
the  upper  surface  of  a  limestone  bed, 
resting  on  the  clay  slate,  the  first  mineral 
bed  occurs  in  which  Dr.  Govan  noticed 
organic  remains  in  any  great  quantity. 

“  Although  the  whole  mass  of  this 
limestone  in  many  places  seems  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  congeries  of  shells,  or  of  casts 
from  them,  on  which  the  shelly  matter 
cannot  be  seen,  yet  it  is  only  after  much 
searching  that  any  specimen  containing 
their  remains  sufficiently  perfect  to  admit 
of  their  being  referred  with  accuracy  to 
genera,  can  be  found.” 

The  principal  organic  remains  which 
Dr.  Govan  had  hitherto  examined  were 
from  elevations  of  upwards  of  1,500  feet, 
in  localities  situated  between  the  feeders 
of  the  Sutlej,  on  its  left  bank,  and  on  the 
north-east  face  of  the  snowy  summits, 
behind  which  that  river  emerges,  lying  on 
the  surface  of  a  decomposing  bed  of  slaty 
clay.  The  ammonite,  or  nautilus,  seems 
to  be  the  most  distinguished,  as  well  as 
some  very  perfect  species  of  cardium,  &c. 

Until  more  perfect  specimens  offer,  it 
might  be  premature  to  attempt  deciding 
to  what  genera  the  shells  contained  in  the 
limestone  belong;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  they  are  principally  bivalves.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  exuviae  of  verte¬ 
bral  animals. 

From  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Koo¬ 
thar,  at  Deeonthul,  to  the  summit  of 
Takho,  varieties  of  compact  and  schis¬ 
tose  porphyritic  and  conglomerate  rock 
occur,  the  limits  of  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  determined.  The  summit  of  Takho 
itself  is  composed  of  mica  slate,  contain¬ 
ing  garnets,  and  dipping  in  an  easterly 
direction,  associated  with  grey  quartz 
rock,  and  having  many  imbedded  masses 
of  snow-white  and  vitreous  quartz.  One 
of  the  streams  in  its  vicinity  abounds  with 
magnetic  iron  ore,  the  metal  produced 
from  which  is  considered  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  ore  from  which  iron  is  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Amdeeah,  on  the  Sumbhulpoor 
road,  is  procured  from  a  range  of  hills 
about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  that  vil¬ 
lage.  The  process  of  smelting,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Rose,  is  the  common, 
rude,  and  simple  one,  that  generally  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  country,  and  which, 
in  case  some  of  our  readers  should  not 
happen  to  be  familiar  with  it,  may  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

The  workmen  pound  the  ore  into 
powder,  and  having  made  an  oven  of 
clay,  round  and  open  at  bottom,  and 
narrowed  at  top,  with  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
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clay  in  the  centre,  above  the  fire-place, 
they  fill  the  cylindrical  clay  chimney  with 
charcoal,  and  having  fire  underneath,  they 
throw  the  powdered  ore  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  on  the  charcoal  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  melted  contents  fall  into  the  oven, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  up  with 
clay  to  prevent  any  air  getting  in,  except 
what  is  afforded  by  a  pair  of  rudely-con¬ 
structed  bellows,  the  quantity  of  wind 
afforded  by  which  is  remarkable. 

The  specimens  of  rock  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Rose,  as  well  as  the  minute  cata¬ 
logue  accompanying  them,  evince  no  or¬ 
dinary  zeal  and  industry  in  the  cause  of 
physical  science  on  the  part  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  former  are  taken  from  every 
kind  of  locality  in  his  route,  as  open  fields, 
ranges  of  hills,  boulders,  individual  rocks, 
and  rocky  masses,  See.  ;  but  chiefly  from 
torrent-beds  and  nullahs,  either  feeders 
of,  or  branches  from,  the  Mahanuddee, 
and  from  the  bed  or  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mahanuddee  itself,  at  different  points 
along  its  course,  from  the  town  of  Sum- 
bhulpoor  to  the  estuary  of  the  river  at 
Cuttack. 

At  Sumbhulpoor,  the  Malian uddee, 
from  bank  to  bank,  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  has  a  very  rocky  channel, 
some  of  the  rocky  masses  and  fragments 
being  very  large.  The  main  stream  runs 
rapidly  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
in  the  month  of  March  is  about  300  feet 
wide,  and  the  average  depth  of  some  four 
feet.  In  the  rains,  however,  the  river 
rises  to  such  a  height  that  the  rocks  in  its 
channel  disappear. 

Mr.  Rose  has  forwarded  several  speci¬ 
mens  taken  from  the  channel  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  river  Eeb  and  the  Maha¬ 
nuddee,  about  eleven  miles  north-west  of 
Sumbhulpoor.  Diamonds  are  frequently 
found  in  the  sands  of  the  Eeb,  and  there 
is  a  particular  class  of  natives,  called 
Jharras,  who  search  for  them  on  account 
of  the  rajah.  Diamonds  are  also  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Mahanuddee  ;  but  never 
below  Sonepoor,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Sumbhulpoor. — Cal.  Gov.  Gaz. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

The  Society  held  an  extraordinary 
meeting,  in  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Hall, 
on  the  14th  January,  for  the  pupose  of 
receiving  the  report  from  the  Garden 
Committee,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of 
3d  December  last  ;*  Mr.  Leycester,  pre¬ 
sident,  in  the  chair. 

The  president  read  a  paper,  partly  on 
the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and 
partly  on  the  state  of  the  garden. 

Mr.  Robinson  begged  to  be  informed 
whether  the  Society  was  to  consider  the 
paper  now  read  as  the  report  which  the 
Garden  Committee  had  been  requested 
*  See  vol.  xxvii.  p.  594. 
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to  submit  to  this  special  meeting,  or 
merely  as  an  essay  for  which  the  Society 
was  indebted  to  the  president  himself ; 
because  if  it  were  a  paper  offered  by  the 
president  individually,  he  (Mr.  R.)  would 
consider  himself  precluded  from  making 
any  remarks  upon  it,  however  much  it 
was  obnoxious  to  animadversion. 

Mr.  Leycester  said  that  the  paper  was 
entirely  from  himself;  and  Mr. Robinson 
thereupon  stated  that  his  object  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  motion  at  the  previous  meeting 
had  not  been  obtained,  and  that  this  spe¬ 
cial  and  extraordinary  meeting  had  taken 
place  in  vain ;  he  therefore  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  Society  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  to  report  upon  its  finances  and 
laws.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Calder, 
and  carried,  when  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  named  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  : 

Mr.  Bruce,  Capt.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Hurry,  secretary. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Leycester  hav¬ 
ing  included  some  letters,  to  his  address', 
from  Mr.  Mitchell,  liead-gardener,  which 
were  considered  improper ;  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  agreed  to,  that  the  committee 
now  named  should  particularly  investi¬ 
gate  Mr.  Mitchell’s  conduct  in  regard  to 
these  letters. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Moore  resigning  the  Society ;  and  from 
Mr.  Chester  resigning  his  situation  as 
member  of  the  Garden-Committee,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
president  without  the  sanction  of  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

Mr.  Robinson  proposed  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  should  come  to  a  resolution  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  the  Asiatic  Society  would 
receive  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  as  a  branch  of  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Physical  Committee  of  that 
Society  is  now  constituted,  and  this  with 
the  view  of  introducing  more  regularity, 
energy,  and  unanimity  into  its  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  proposal,  after  some  discus¬ 
sion,  was  agreed  to  be  postponed  ;  and 
the  committee  of  finance,  now  appointed, 
was  requested  to  take  this  matter  into  its 
consideration,  and  report  its  opinion  to 
the  Society  on  the  expediency  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  measure. 

Dr.  Strong  submitted  six  coffee  plants 
reared  in  the  shade  and  six  reared  in  the 
sun,  with  the  view  of  showing,  contrary 
to  the  received  opinion,  that  the  plants 
which  had  always  been  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  rays,  were  both  better  wooded  and 
had  finer  roots  than  the  others. 

The  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. — Ben. 
Chron. 


SYMBOL  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

“  The  mention  of  the  name  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  one  of  the  greatest  ma¬ 
thematicians 
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thematicians  (if  not  the  greatest)  that 
existed,  has  brought  to  my  recollection 
a  mathematical  argument  which  I  some 
time  ago  heard  a  divine  adduce  in  support 
of  the  Trinity,  and  which  I  feel  inclined 
to  consider  here,  though  1  am  afraid  some 
of  my  readers  may  censure  me  for  re¬ 
peating  an  argument  of  this  kind.  It  is 
as  follows  : — That  as  three  lines  compose 
one  triangle,  so  three  persons  compose 
one  Deity.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  mind 
so  conversant  with  mathematical  truth  as 
was  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  did  not 
discover  this  argument  in  favour  of  the 
possible  existence  of  a  Trinity,  brought 
to  light  by  Trinitarians,  considering  that 
it  must  have  lain  so  much  in  his  way. 
If  it  did  occur  to  him,  its  force  may 
possibly  have  given  way  to  some  such 
considerations  as  the  following:- — This 
analogy  between  the  Godhead  and  a  tri¬ 
angle,  in  the  first  instance,  denies  to  God, 
equally  with  a  line,  real  existence  ;  for 
extension  of  all  kinds,  abstracted  from 
position  or  relative  situation,  exists  only 
in  idea.  Secondly,  it  destroys  the  unity 
which  they  attempt  to  establish  between 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  conceived  of 
as  separate  existences.  Thirdly,  It  denies 
to  each  of  the  three  persons  of  God,  the 
epithet  ‘  God,’  inasmuch  as  each  side 
cannot  be  designated  a  triangle  ;  though 
the  Father  of  the  universe  is  invariably 
called  God  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  Fourthly,  It  will  afford  to  that  sect 
among  Hindoos,  who  suppose  God  to  con¬ 


sist  of  four  persons  or 


an  opportunity  of  using  the  same  mode 
of  arguing,  to  shew  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  their  sentiments,  by  comparing 
the  compound  Deity  with  the  four  sides 
of  a  quadrilateral  figure.  Fifthly,  This 
manner  of  arguing  may  be  esteemed  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  support  the  polytheism 
of  the  majority  of  Hindoos,  who  believe 
in  numerous  persons  under  one  God¬ 
head  ;  for  instead  of  comparing  the  God¬ 
head  with  a  triangle,  a  figure  containing 
the  fewest  sides,  and  thereby  proving  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  they  might 
compare  God  with  a  polygon,  more  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  dignified  rank  of  the  Deity, 
and  thus  establish  the  consistency  with 
reason  of  the  belief  that  the  Godhead 
may  be  composed  of  numerous  persons. 
Sixthly,  This  mode  of  illustration  would, 
in  fact,  equally  suit  the  atheist  as  the 
polytheist*  For  as  the  Trinity  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  so 
the  eternal  revolution  of  a  nature  without 
any  divine  person  may  be  compared  to 
the  circle,  which  is  considered  as  having 
no  sides  nor  angles ;  or,  seventhly,  as 
some  great  mathematicians  consider  the 
circle  as  a  polygon,  having  an  infinite 


number  of  sides,  the  illustration  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  by  the  form  of  the 
triangle  will  by  analogy  justify  those 
sects,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  number  of  persons  in  the  God¬ 
head,  in  referring  for  illustration  of  their 
opinions  to  the  circular,  or  rather  perhaps 
to  the  globular  figure,  in  which  is  to  be 
found  an  infinity  of  circles,  formed  each 
of  an  infinite  number  of  sides.”—  Ham- 
mohun-Itoy. 

FRENCH  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
MOREA. 

Some  letters  from  M.  Bory  de  Saint 
Vincent  were  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences, Paris,  dated  in  March  and  April, 
respecting  the  progress  of  this  eminent 
scholar  in  the  Morea,  which  seems  likely 
to  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results, 
though  he  states  that  the  country  has 
been  ravaged  by  disease  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  His  archseological  researches  have 
discovered  relics  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Pylos  of  Messenia,  the  capital  of  Nes¬ 
tor,  which  he  says  was  certainly  on 
the  site  of  Old  Navarin.  “  I  cannot 
conceive,”  he  adds,  “  why  M.  Poque- 
ville  should  have  gone  in  search  of  the 
ruins  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Pyla ;  the 
conformity  of  the  name  being  a  very  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence.  Old  Navarin  has  the 
wrecks  of  its  ruins  and  wall  still  visible  : 
these  were  doubtless  erected  by  the 
French  crusaders,  who  invaded  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  during  the  confusion  of  the 
Latin  empire  ;  but  the  materials  they  used 
were  from  buildings  evidently  Hellenic. 
There  still  remains  the  grotto  where  the 
ancient  Glaucus  concealed  his  flocks.  I 
have  taken  so  accurate  a  topographical 
sketch  of  the  place,  that  there  is  not  a 
stone  which  I  have  not  remarked  ;  and 
I  have  entirely  discovered  many  things 
which  have  hitherto  entirely  escaped  prior 
travellers.”  M.  de  Saint  Vincent  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  Messenia  to  Argos,  passing 
Coron,  Nissi,  Calamata,  Leondari,  Tri- 
polizza  and  Stymphole ;  he  will  then  re¬ 
turn  to  Sparta,  where  he  expects  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  August. 


FEAT  OF  ARCHERY  AT  THE  COURT  OF 
JEHANGUE1R. 

“  Another  of  the  ameers  of  my  court 
distinguished  for  courage  and  skill  was 
Banker  Noodjum  Thauni,  who  had  not 
in  the  world  his  equal  in  the  use  of  the 
bow.  As  an  instance  of  the  surprising 
perfection  to  which  he  had  carried  his 
practice,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  relate, 
that  one  evening  in  my  presence  they 
placed  before  him  a  transparent  glass 
bottle  or  vessel  of  some  kind  or  other, 
a  torch  or  flambeau  being  held  at  some 
distance  behind  the  vessel ;  they  then 
made  of  wax  something  in  the  shape  of  a 

fly. 
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fly,  which  they  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
bottle,  which  was  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric  :  on  the  top  of  this  piece  of  wax 
they  set  a  grain  of  rice  and  a  peppercorn. 
His  first  arrow  struck  the  peppercorn, 
his  second  carried  off  the  grain  of  rice, 
and  the  third  struck  the  diminutive  wax 
figure,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
touching  or  injuring  the  glass  vessel, 
which  was,  as  I  have  before  observed,  of 
the  very  lightest  and  most  delicate  mate¬ 
rial.  This  was  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
bowman’s  art  amazing  beyond  all  amaze¬ 
ment  :  and  it  might  be  safely  alleged  that 
such  an  instance  of  perfection  in  the  craft 
hasmever  been  exhibited  in  any  age  or 
nation,” — Autobiography  of  Jehangueir. 


SULTAN  MAHMOOD. 

“  I  had  read  in  some  traveller,  that  the 
Grand  Seignor’s  complexion  was  deadly 
pale,  and  that  the  expression  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  partook  of  the  doomed  melancholy 
that  used  generally  to  mark  that  of  his 
cousin  and  predecessor,  the  unfortunate  Se¬ 
lim.  The  complexion  I  saw  was  as  far  from 
pallid  as  it  well  could  be — it  was  exces¬ 
sively  sun-burnt,  a  manly  brown ;  but  I 
was  informed  of  the  correctness  of  the 
traveller’s  statement,  and  that  he  had  got 
rid  of  the  sickly  hue  of  the  seraglio  only 
lately,  or  since  his  passion  for  the  military 
life  and  the  field  had  developed  itself. 
Manly  exercise,  and  a  constant  exposure 
to  sun  and  wind,  could  not  plant  roses 
on  a  cheek  of  forty  ;  but  they  had  given 
what  suited  a  soldier  and  reforming  sultan 
better.  Instead  of  melancholy,  and  the 
air  of  a  doomed  man,  I  remarked  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  firmness  and  self-confidence, 
and  of  haughtiness  not  unmixed  with  a 
degree  of  ferocity.  His  lofty  and  orientally 
arched  eyebrows,  his  large  coal-black  eyes 
(which  are  habitually  however  rather  heavy 
than  otherwise),  his  thick  black  beard  and 
mustachioes,  which  completely  veil  the 
expression  of  the  lower  features,  the  lordly 
carriage  of  his  head,  are  all  calculated  to 
strike,  and  coincide  perfectly  with  our 
picturesque  idea  of  an  eastern  despot. 
There  was  perhaps  more  than  one  Turk 
in  his  suite  who  had  the  same  traits  in 
greater  perfection,  and  whom  a  stranger 
might  have  fancied  to  be  the  sultan  ;  but 
there  is  a  decided  character  in  Mahmood’s 
person  that  no  incognito  disguise  can  con¬ 
ceal  from  those  who  have  once  seen  him. 
This  I  have  been  told  by  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians,  who  have  often  recog¬ 
nized  him  with  fear  and  trembling  when 
he  has  been  wandering  with  only  one  at¬ 
tendant  (meanly  travestied  like  himself) 
through  the  obscure  quarters  of  Con¬ 
stantinople — an  amusement,  or  an  occu¬ 
pation,  that  up  to  the  last  winter  he  was 
accustomed  frequently  to  give  himself. 
His  stature  is  not  tall ;  but  a  fine  breadth 
of  shoulders,  an  open  chest,  and  well  set 
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arms,  denote  robustness  and  great  bodily 
strength.  Indeed,  up  to  his  late  exclu¬ 
sive  devotion  to  the  arts  of  war,  to  drill¬ 
ing  and  manoeuvring,  his  great  pride  used 
to  be,  to  pull  the  ‘  longest  bow  ’  of  any 
man  in  his  dominions  ;  the  numerous  little 
stone  columns  stuck  up  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Utmeidan  at  extraordinary  dis¬ 
tances,  to  mark  the  flight  of  the  imperial 
arrow,  still  attest  the  strength  of  his  arm. 
The  lower  part  of  his  frame  is  not  so 
good ;  like  nearly  all  the  great  Turks  I 
have  seen,  there  is  a  defect  and  ungrace¬ 
fulness  in  his  legs,  derived  from  the 
Turkish  mode  of  continually  sitting  with 
those  members  crossed  under  the  body, — 
a  mode  that  must  check  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  tend  to  distortion.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  youthful  life  of  Mahmood  was 
passed  in  the  inactive  imprisonment  of  the 
seraglio,  in  the  most  sedentary  manner, 
among  time-worn  women  and  slaves,  shut 
up  from  all  manly  exercise.  The  Turkish 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  ladies,  are  proud 
of  a  fine  smooth  hand ;  but  hitherto  they 
are  obstinate  enemies  to  those  adventitious 
coverings  and  preservers  considered  by  us 
indispensable  to  both  sexes.  Gloves  no 
Turk  has  yet  worn ;  and  the  Sultan’s 
hands  were  bare,  like  those  of  all  the  rest 
— a  trifle,  but  a  trifle  a  European  could 
scarcely  help  remarking,  when  he  saw 
him  in  his  almost  European  military  dress. 
Another  insignificant  variation  from  our 
personal  equipment  was  his  boots  :  they 
were  not  of  leather,  but  of  black  velvet, 
every  time  I  saw  him  in  his  military  cos¬ 
tume;  the  form,  however,  was  European, 
and  they  were  worn  under  the  trousers, 
like  our  Wellingtons. 

“  Mahmood  appears  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  on  horseback.  Except  on  going 
to  the  mosque  on  Fridays,  or  in  any  other 
grand  ceremonies  prescribed  by  religion, 
when  every  thing  is  strictly  oriental,  he 
rides  on  a  Frank  military  saddle,  and  in 
our  style.  In  this  recent  study  he  has 
certainly  made  great  progress  :  his  seat  is 
good ;  he  sits  firm  and  erect,  and  might 
really  pass  muster  among  a  regiment  of 
our  fine  horse-guards,  and  that  with  credit. 
The  difference  to  this  from  the  Turkish 
style  of  equitation  is  so  immense,  as  to 
offer  no  trifling  difficulty  to  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  latter,  with  huge  saddles 
like  cradles,  and  short  and  almost  im¬ 
moveable  stirrups  that  tuck  up  the  knees 
in  close  contact  with  the  groin.  Indeed, 
so  considerable  is  this  difficulty,  that  but 
few  of  the  regular  imperial  guard  could 
yet  keep  a  steady  seat  with  their  long 
stirrups,  which  they  were  often  heard  to 
curse  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  break 
men’s  necks.  Mahmood  was  indisputa¬ 
bly  the  best  horseman  a  la  Europeenne  in 
his  army  ;  and  this  acquirement,  together 
with  another  proficiency  he  was  fast  ar¬ 
riving  at,  viz.  that  of  commanding  and 
L  manoeuvring 
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manoeuvring  a  squadron  of  horse,  formed 
then  his  pride  and  his  glory.” —  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1828. 

the  falls  of  gersuppah. 

The  following  description  of  the  falls 
of  Gersuppah,  in  North  Canara,  appears 
in  a  letter,  published  in  a  Madras  paper ; 
they  are  represented  to  be  the  grandest 
in  the  world. 

“  The  falls  are  situated  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  a  small  village 
called  Kodakainy,  which  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Bilghy  Talook,  in  North  Ca¬ 
nara,  and  lies  contiguous  to  the  Sagara 
district  of  Mysore,  receiving  a  continual 
supply  of  water  from  twelve  streams, 
which  conjoin,  as  the  name  implies,  at 
Baringee,  in  Mysore  ;  five  of  these  pur¬ 
sue  their  course  from  Ramachendapoorab; 
four  from  Futty  Pettah,  or  the  Town  of 
Victory,  so  named  by  Hyder;  and  the 
remaining  three  at  Koodolee ;  and  after 
being  precipitated  down  the  cataract,  and 
then  gently  winding  the  current  through  a 
rugged  way,  which  it  has  forced  through 
the  base  of  the  mountains  at  the  verge  of 
their  declivity,  widens  at  Gersuppah,  and 
forms  a  beautiful  river,  called  Sarawati, 
navigable  for  sixteen  miles  for  boats  to 
the  town  of  Honore,  where  it  falls  into 
the  sea. 

“  Like  most  other  places  to  which  the 
natives  have  given  names  from  something 
remarkable  in  their  soil  or  site,  this  was 
called  Gersuppah,  because  the  ground, 
before  the  buildings  had  been  erected,  was 
covered  with  cashewnut  trees ;  Ger  sig¬ 
nifying,  in  Canarese,  the  tree  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  and  Sooppoo,  a  leaf. 

“  It  was  asserted  by  the  bramin  who 
accompanied  me,  in  their  usual  exag¬ 
gerated  style,  that  the  old  city  here  con¬ 
tained,  in  its  flourishing  state,  a  lakh  of 
houses,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
extent  of  the  ruins,  that  its  population 
may  have  been  above  half  that  number. 
Out  of  seventy-four  temples  called  Busty, 
there  remains  but  one,  well  constructed 
of  granite,  covered  with  a  stone  roof, 
where  the  Chatour  Mookee,  or  four- fronted 
idol  ,of  the  Jain  caste  (the  then  inhabi¬ 
tants)  sits,  surviving  the  homage  of  its 
long  silent  worshippers,  a  prey  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats. 

“  On  leaving  Gersuppah,  we  com¬ 
menced  the  arduous  undertaking  of  as¬ 
cending  the  Ghauts.  The  pass  here  is 
neither  so  steep,  rugged,  narrow,  or  so 
much  intersected  with  conical  loose  rock, 
as  those  in  other  directions  through  the 
same  range  ;  but  is  much  longer,  being 
fully  twelve  miles  in  continued  undula¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  line  of  road  (and  it  is 
surprising  how  it  could  have  been  first, 
traced  out)  is  disheartening,  as  well  as 
unsatisfactory;  for  imagining  that  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made,  descent 


and  rise  alternately  succeed  ere  the  long 
wished-for  summit  be  gained,  which  oc¬ 
cupies,  at  the  least,  six  hours  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

“  The  morning  having  proved  fair, 
seemed,  independently  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  day  (Sunday),  to  fill  our  hearts 
with  cheerfulness  at  the  thoughts  of  mak¬ 
ing  towards  ghe  scene  from  which  we  ex¬ 
pected  our  curiosity  to  be  so  soon  amply 
repaid  for  the  distance  we  had  come. 
The  solemn  silence  that  pervaded  the 
thicket  in  our  approach  to  it  threw  a 
lambent  gloom  on  the  mind  ;  the  r.oise, 
however,  of  the  waterfall,  bursting  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  ear,  soon  enlivened  our  an¬ 
ticipations  ;  but  here  again  a  momentary 
disappointment  supersedes  these  eager  ex¬ 
pectations,  for,  standing  on  the  bed  of  the 
rocks,  not  thirty  feet  distant,  the  eye  can 
discover  nothing  to  awaken  amazement : 
a  few  steps,  however,  nearer,  the  stranger 
is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  immensity  of 
the  dread  abyss,  that  he  requires  some 
seconds  to  collect  himself  before  he  gets 
sufficient  courage  to  make  the  attempt  to 
examine  the  awfully  grand  view  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  beneath  him — he  feels  as  if  lie 
were  looking  into  the  brink  of  eternity  ! 
nor  is  the  situation  in  which  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  seated  to  enjoy  the  sight  less 
strikingly  perilous ;  he  has  also  to  lie 
down  horizontally  and  look  perpendi¬ 
cularly  over  a  projecting  rock  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  immense  basin,  into  a 
descent  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  fathom 
from  its  profundity,  aud  beholds  a  dread¬ 
ful  chasm  hollowed  out  by  the  weight  of 
the  dashing  torrents,  which  cause  to  as¬ 
cend  from  the  white  spray  that  they  form 
below,  volumes  of  vapour  which,  rising 
into  the  atmosphere,  mingle  with  the 
clouds  above  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  bouyant  upwards 
borne,  would  rather  seem  to  be  the  smoke 
of  ^Etna’s  fiery  bowl,  than  the  subtle  ex¬ 
tricated  particles  from  the  whirlpool  of 
an  equally  dangerous  element.  The  spec¬ 
tator  sees  the  heavenly  bow  with  all  its 
prismatic  colouring  and  splendour,  re¬ 
flected  downwards  through  the  salient 
aqueous  globules  athwart  the  surface  of 
the  unfathomed  gulph,  in  the  perfectness 
of  the  mundane  semi-arch. 

“  I  should  imagine  the  circumference 
of  the  crater,  which  is  shaped  like  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In 
front  of  its  open  end,  a  descending  forest 
majestically  slopes  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  making  the  effect  of  the  whole  truly 
sublime ;  and  some  fields  at  the  top,  to 
the  left,  give  a  singular  and  pleasing  com¬ 
bination  to  the  aspect.  Five  separate 
bodies  of  water  are  hurled  down  this 
stupendous  pool,  the  largest,  at  the  N. 
E.  angle,  tumbles  perpendicularly  with 
its  foaming  current  from  the  edge  of  the 
river,  already  described,  clear  to  the  bot¬ 
tom, 
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tom,  in  two  distinct  columns.  At  the 
next  curve,  and  facing  the  position  where 
we  had  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole, 
another  large  mass  is  seen  to  be  pro¬ 
pelled  headlong  ;  then  aslant  the  hollow 
channel  it  has  formed,  and  gradually  en¬ 
larging  its  surface  in  its  descent,  is  buried 
in  the  boiling  depth  in  union  with  the 
other.  A  more  gentle  rill,  passing  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  second  fall,  makes  a 
striking  variety  to  the  rush  of  its  noisy 
neighbours.  The  fourth  cascade  is  more 
distinctly  observed,  without  the  same  ex¬ 
ertion,  in  its  southern  direction,  skirting 
the  rocky  steep  of  this  enormous  basin, 
and  being  expanded  by  the  obstruction  it 
meets  from  some  projecting  irregularities 
of  stone.  Hundreds  of  pigeons,  about 
the  size  of  butterflies,  were  sporting  over 
the  spray.  We  had  to  move  round  to  a 
rising  mound  at  the  south-west  corner, 
where  the  precipitated  floods  flow  off,  to 
be  enabled  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  fifth 
-fall,  whose  rolling  foam,  like  soap-suds, 
edging  from  the  summit  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  solid  mass  of  laterite,  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  altitude,  flashes  through 
scattered  fragments  that  lie  rounded  at  its 
agitated  base,  and  seek  their  repose  in  the 
general  outlet.  On  the  right  rise  the  stu¬ 
pendous  bulwarks  of  the  western  Ghauts, 
peering  in  the  pride  of  their  primeval  mag¬ 
nificence.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  this  wonderful 
reservoir  :  one  by  letting  out  strong  twine, 
to  which  a  weight  was  suspended,  but 
this  plan  did  not  succeed  after  300  or  400 
feet ;  so  another  experiment  was  resorted 
to,  and  frequently  repeated,  of  throwing 
down  a  coco-nut,  and  timing  it  as  long  as 
it  continued  visible,  which  always  gave 
the  same  result  of  eight  seconds ;  and  by 
my  calculation,  computing  the  centripetal 
force  of  the  tailing  body  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  15x2  Paris  feet  in  a  second  of  time, 
and  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  I  make  to  be,  from  my 
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product,  965j,  or  about  1,030  English 
feet,  as  far  as  I  think  it  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

“  The  falls  of  Niagara,  of  the  Mont¬ 
morency,  the  Missouri,  and  Tuccoa,  are 
remarkable  for  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
falling  sheets  that  are  precipitated  down 
them  ;  but  their  height,  in  proportion,  is 
very  insignificant,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first:  neither  do  the  celebrated  falls 
of  Gocauk,  in  Beejapoor,  or  that  of  Cour- 
tallum,  in  the  district  of  Madura,  exceed 
200  feet  in  their  descent ;  from  which 
comparison  it  may  be  seen  that  those  of 
Gersuppah  are  not  unworthy  of  being 
recorded  among  the  ‘  wonders  of  the 
world;’  and  the  same  remark,  which  has 
been  made  by  a  writer  in  his  account  of 
those  of  Niagara,  fitly  applies  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  narrative,  and  shall  be  added 
by  way  of  conclusion. — ‘  To  attempt  an 
adequate  description  would  be  a  fruitless 
task.  Their  wonderous  reality  puts  to 
flight  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  antici¬ 
pating  fancy,  and  overpowers  the  soul  of 
an  intelligent  spectator  with  such  enthu¬ 
siastic  feelings  as  can  never  be  rightly  con¬ 
ceived  unless  by  those  who  have,  in  some 
occasion,  contemplated  a  similar  scene.’  ” 


FOSSIL  REMAINS  IN  THE  CAVERNS  OF  EIRE. 

In  our  last  vol.  (p.  596)  we  inserted 
an  account  of  some  remarkable  antedi¬ 
luvian  remains  at  Bire  (not  Bize,  as 
erroneously  printed),  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  include  fossil  human  bones.  It 
now  appears,  from  a  memoir  laid  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  that 
the  human  bones  found  amongst  those  of 
mastodons  and  other  animals  which  are 
not  now  existing,  are  deposited  in  beds 
evidently  different  from  those  of  the  true 
fossils  ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  dis¬ 
covery  will  make  any  change  in  the  axiom 
of  philosophers,  that  no  human  bones  exist 
in  a  fossil  state. 


College  Examination. — East- India  College  at  Haileybury . 
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General  Examination,  May,  1829. 


On  Thursday,  the  28th  May,  a  Depu¬ 
tation  ot  the  Court  of  Directors  visited 
the  College,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  Report  of  the  General  Examination  of 
the  Students  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  Deputation,  upon  their  arrival  at 
the  College,  proceeded  to  the  Principal’s 
lodge,  were  they  were  received  by  him  and 
all  the  Professors  and  the  Oriental  Visitor. 

Soon  afterwards  they  proceeded  to  the 
Council  Room,  the  students  having  been 
previously  assembled,  where  the  following 
proceedings  took  place  :  — 

A  list  of  the  Students  who  had  obtained 
prues  and  other  honourable  distinctions 
was  read. 


Mr.  John  Hallett  Batten  delivered  an 
English  essay :  the  thesis  was — “  The 
power  of  the  Romans  in  the  West  compared 
with  that  of  the  British  in  the  East." 

The  Students  read  and  translated  in  the 
several  Oriental  languages. 

Prizes  were  then  delivered  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  according  to  the  following  report : 

Report  of  Students  who  have  obtained  Me¬ 
dals,  Prizes,  and  other  honourable  Dis¬ 
tinctions  at  the  Public  Examination ,  in 
May  1829. 

Medals,  prizes,  and  other  honourable 
distinctions  obtained  bv  students  leaving 
college. 


Fourth 
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Fourth  Term. 

Charles  Dumergue,  medal  in  classics, 
in  Sanscrit,  and  highly  distinguished  in 
other  departments. 

David  Robertson,  medal  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  in  political  economy. 

Alexander  Shank,  medal  in  Persian, 
prize  in  Hindustani,  in  Arabic,  and  highly 
distinguished  in  other  departments. 

John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  medal  in 
law,  prize  in  Bengali,  and  highly  distin¬ 
guished  in  other  departments. 

Francis  Lowth,  highly  distinguished. 

Great  Credit :  Todd  and  Young. 

Third  Term. 

Christopher  Weston  Fagan,  prize  in 
classics,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

John  Hallett  Batten,  prize  for  best  Eng¬ 
lish  essay,  and  highly  distinguished. 

Matthew  Malcolm,  prize  in  Bengali  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

White  was  highly  distinguished. 

Great  Credit :  Cochrane  and  Trotter. 

Second  Term. 

Carruthers,  highly  distinguished. 

Great  Credit :  Garrett,  Reid,  and  Hodgson. 
Prizes  and  other  honourable  Distinctions,  ob¬ 
tained  by  St  udents  remaining  in  College. 

Third  Term. 

Robert  Henry  Stuart,  prize  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  Hindustani,  Arabic,  and  highly 
distinguished  in  other  departments. 

John  Marshall  Davies,  prize  in  law,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments, 
also  the  first  prize  in  drawing. 

Wm.  Henry  Elliott,  prize  in  Persian, 
and  with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Henry  Chas.  Hamilton,  prize  in  political 
economy,  and  second  prize  in  drawing. 

Second  Term. 

Hon.  Humphrey  Bohun  Devereux, 
prize  in  classics,  Bengali,  Arabic,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Charles  James  Bird,  prize  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  Sanscrit,  and  with  great  credit  in 
other  departments. 

William  Edward  Frere,  prize  in  law. 

Wilton  Rees  Bayley,  prize  in  Persian. 

Metcalf  Larken,  prize  in  history. 

Jonathan  Duncan  Inverarity,  prize  in 
Hindustani. 

Highly  Distinguished  :  Thornton. 

Great  Credit  :  Skelton. 

Rohde,  prize  in  Devanagari  writing. 

First  Term. 

Hatley  Frere,  prize  in  classics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  with  great  credit  in  other  de¬ 
partments. 

Martin  Richard  Gubbins,  prize  in  Per¬ 
sian,  Bengali,  Arabic,  Bengali  writing, 
and  with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Edward  Strachey,  prize  in  Sanscrit,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Michael  P.  Edgeworth,  prize  in  Hin¬ 
dustani,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

Charles  Turton  Kaye,  prize  in  English 
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composition,  and  with  great  credit  in  other 
departments. 

Henry  Carr  Tucker,  highly  distin¬ 
guished,  and  prize  in  Persian  writing, 
and  the  prize  of  his  term  in  drawing. 

Highly  Distinguished  :  Money,  Timins, 
Winn,  and  Atherton. 

Great  Credit:  Davidson,  Goodwyn, 
Monckton,  Maltby,  and  Bidwell. 


Rank  of  Students  leaving  College,  as 
settled  by  the  College  Council : 


Bengal. 

3d  Class. 

1st  Class. 

16. 

R.  Campbell, 

1. 

Robertson, 

17. 

Quintin, 

2. 

Shank, 

18. 

Taylor, 

3. 

Law'rence, 

19. 

Farquharson, 

Travers, 

4. 

Fagan, 

20. 

5. 

Malcolm. 

21. 

Halkett. 

2d  Class. 

Madras. 

6. 

Batten, 

First  Class. 

7. 

Todd, 

1. 

Dumergue. 

8. 

Young, 

2d  Class. 

9. 

White, 

2. 

W.  Elliott, 

10. 

Trotter, 

3» 

J.  H.  Cochrane, 

11. 

Lowth, 

3d  Class. 

12. 

Carruthers, 

4. 

Williamson. 

13. 

Reid, 

Bombay. 

14. 

Garrett, 

3d  Class. 

15. 

Hodgson. 

H.  P.  Malet. 

It  was  then  announced  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  the  certificates  of  the  College 
Council  were  granted,  not  only  with  re¬ 
ference  to  industry  and  proficiency,  but 
also  to  conduct ;  and  that  this  latter  consi¬ 
deration  had  always  a  decided  effect  in 
determining  the  order  of  rank. 

It  was  also  announced,  “  that  such  rank 
would  only  take  effect  in  the  event  of 
the  Students  proceeding  to  India  within 
three  months  after  they  were  so  ranked  ;  and 
that  should  any  Student  delay  so  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  he  should  only  take  rank  among  the 
Students  classed  at  the  last  examination 
previous  to  his  departure  for  India,  whe¬ 
ther  that  examination  should  be  held  by 
the  College  Council  or  by  the  London 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  should  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  that  class  in  which  rank  was 
originally  assigned  to  him.” 

Notice  was  then  given  that  the  next 
Term  would  commence  on  Monday  the 
27th  of  July  1829,  and  that  the  Students 
were  required  to  return  to  the  College 
within  the  first  four  days  of  it,  unless  a 
statutable  reason,  satisfactory  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  Council,  could  be  assigned  for 
the  delay;  otherwise,  the  Term  would  be 
forfeited. 

The  Chairman  (John  Loch,  Esq.)  then 
addressed  the  Students,  expressing  his  high 
gratification  at  the  favourable  result  of 
the  Examination;  and  the  business  of  the 
day  concluded. 

Wednesday  the  1 5th,  and  Wednesday  the 
22 d  July,  are  the  days  appointed  for  re¬ 
ceiving  Petitions  at  the  India  House,  from 
Candidates  for  admission  into  the  College, 
for  the  Term  which  ivill  commence  on  the 
27 th  July  1829. 
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GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

RE-OCCUPATION  OF  MHOW. 

Head- Quarters,  Camp  Gohud,  Dec.  31, 
1828. — The  Commander-in-chief  has  been 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  detachment  of 
Bengal  troops  which  is  to  re-occupy  the 
station  of  Mhow,  in  pursuance  of  the 
General  Order  by  government,  shall  be 
composed  as  follows  : — ■ 

A  troop  of  European  horse  artillery 
from  Meerut. 

The  3d  comp.  3d  bat.  of  artillery. 

The  10th  regt.  of  L.C. 

The  40th  regt.  of  N.I. 

The  57th  regt.  of  N.I. 

The  67th  regt.  of  N.I. 

A  company  of  pioneers  from  Allyghur. 

The  following  movements  are  to  take 
place  in  order  to  carry  this  arrangement 
into  effect  at  the  time  specified  opposite  to 
each  corps. 

Routes  will  be  transmitted  to  the  officers 
commanding  corps  and  detachments  from 
the  office  of  quarter-master  general  of  the 
army. 

One  troop  of  European  horse  artillery — 
from  Meerut  to  Mhow  as  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  this  order  at  Meerut  as  may  be 
practicable. 

3d  Comp.  3d  bat.  foot  artillery — now  at 
Benares  for  the  annual  practice  to  Mhow, 
to  join  the  67th  regt.  on  its  arrival  at  Be¬ 
nares,  and  proceed  with  that  corps  to  its 
destination. 

10th  Regt.  L.C. — from  Kurnaul  to 
Mhow,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order  as  may  be  practicable. 

One  company  of  pioneers — from  Ally¬ 
ghur  to  Mhow  to  join  the  troop  of  horse 
artillery  on  its  'arrival  at  Allyghur,  and 
proceed  with  it  thence  to  Mhow. 

40th  Regt.  N.I. — from  Mynpoorie  to 
Mhow,  on  being  relieved  by  a  wing  of  the 
70th  regt.  from  Futtyghur. 

51st  Regt.  N.I. — from  Cawnpore  to 
Mynpoorie,  on  the  20th  of  Feb. 

57th  Regt.  N.I. — now  ori  the  march 
from  Pertaubghur  to  Agra,  to  Mhow,  to 
continue  its  march  to  its  new  destination. 

65th  Regt.  N.I _ now  in  progress  from 

Barrackpore  to  Muttra,  to  Agra,  to  stop  at 
Agra,  the  station  hereby  assigned  to  it. 

67th  Regt.  N.I. — from  Dinapore  to 
Mhow,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  or¬ 
der  at  Dinapore  as  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made. 

A  wing  of  the  70th  regt.  N.I.~from 
Futtyghur  to  Mynpoorie  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  the  receipt  of  this  order.  This 


detachment  will  return  to  Futtyghur,  on 
being  relieved  from  the  duties  at  Myn¬ 
poorie  by  the  51st  regt. 

Head- Quarters,  Camp  Dubrah,  Jan.  7, 
1829. — The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleas¬ 
ed  to  direct  the  following  alteration  in  the 
movements,  which  were  ordered  to  take 
place  in  G.O.  of  the  31st  ult. 

The  3d  comp.  3d  bat.  of  artillery  will 
march,  at  the  close  of  the  annual  practice, 
to  Agra,  where  it  is  to  be  stationed. 

The  1st  comp.  3d  bat.  of  artillery,  now 
at  Agra,  is  to  form  the  detachment  of  foot 
artillery  with  the  Malwa  force  ;  it  is  to  be 
held  in  readiness  to  join  the  troop  of 
horse  artillery  ordered  from  Meerut,  on  its 
reaching  Agra,  and  will  accompany  it  to 
Mhow. 


Head- Quarters,  Camp  Paharee  Punka , 
Jan.  17,  1829. — The  Commander-in- 
chief  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  4th 
troop  of  the  2d  brigade  of  horse  artillery, 
shall  be  attached  to  the  3d  brigade,  and 
that  the  4th  troop  of  the  3d  brigade  shall 
be  attached  to  the  2d  brigade.  This  inter¬ 
change  of  the  native  troops  of  the  2d  and 
3d  brigades  is  to  have  effect  from  the  1st 
instant. 

On  the  2d  troop  2d  brigade  marching 
from  Meerut  for  Mhow,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  brigade  will  remain  with  the  4th 
troop  until  further  orders. 


CONDUCT  OF  H.M.’s  47th  AND  59TH  UEGTS. 

Head- Quarters,  Camp  Gwalior,  Jan.  3, 
1829.  —  The  Commander-in-chief  cannot 
permit  the  47th  and  59th  regiments  to 
quit  India  without  expressing  the  high 
sense  he  entertains  of  their  uniform  good 
conduct  in  quarters,  and  meritorious  ser¬ 
vices  when  employed  in  the  field,  since 
the  period  they  have  been  attached  to  the 
Indian  army,  and  his  Excellency  requests 
these  regiments  w'ill  be  assured,  that  he 
shall  ever  retain  the  warmest  interest  in 
their  prosperity. 

His  Lordship  will  not  fail  to  report  the 
good  conduct  of  these  two  excellent  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  commanding  in  chief  in  England. 

STAFF  OF  king’s  FORCES. 

Head- Quarters,  Camp  Gwalior,  Jan.  3, 
1829. — In  continuation  of  the  G.O.  of 
the  27th  July  1821,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  when  any 
officer  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by 
his  Majesty  to  a  staff  situation  shall  arrive 
in  this  country  previous  to  the  notification 
of  his  appointment  in  General  Orders,  he 
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shall,  on  satisfying  the  general  officer  of 
the  station  where  he  may  disembark,  that 
he  has  been  so  appointed,  be  permitted  to 
assume  the  duties  of  his  appointment  as  a 
temporary  local  arrangement  until  the  no¬ 
mination  shall  be  regularly  notified. 

h.m.’s  16th  and  49th  regiments. 

Fort  William,  Jan.  9,  1899. — His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  16th  and  49th  regiments  of  Foot  are 
to  be  considered  as  attached  to  this  presi¬ 
dency  from  the  date  of  their  landing  at 
Fort  William. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  ADJUTANTS. 

Head- Quarters,  Camp  Jhansi,  Jan.  12, 
1829. — The  Commander  in-chief  having 
reason  to  believe  that  the  adjutants  of  some 
of  the  corps  of  local  horse,  and  of  the 
provincial  battalions,  are  in  the  habit  of 
signing  papers,  which  they  have  not  exa¬ 
mined,  on  the  grounds  that  satisfactory 
reports  not  being  made  to  them,  the  exa¬ 
mination  would  lie  ineffectual,  is  pleased 
to  intimate  that  he  will  hold  every  adju¬ 
tant  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  which  his  signature  shall  have  been 
affixed. 

Officers  commanding  corps  of  the  de¬ 
scription  above-mentioned  will  give  direc¬ 
tions  where  it  may  be  necessary  that  re¬ 
ports  be  made  to  their  adjutants  similar  to 
those  which  are  made  in  corps  of  the  line. 


INCREASE  OF  PAY  TO  JEMADARS. 

Fort  William,  Feb .  5,  1829. — The  Go¬ 
vernor  General  in  Council  has  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  announcing  to  the  native  army, 
that  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
been  pleased  to  sanction  an  increase  of 
pay  in  the  rank  of  jemadar  of  four  rupees 
per  month  in  infantry  regiments  of  the 
line ;  the  pay  of  that  class  is  accordingly 
augmented  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  ru¬ 
pees  per  mensem  from  the  1st  instant. 

The  native  commissioned,  non-commis¬ 
sioned,  and  privates  of  the  regular  batta¬ 
lions  of  Golundaz,  being  in  receipt  of  the 
same  rates  of  pay  as  the  corresponding 
ranks  in  the  native  infantry,  the  increase 
above  authorized  is  extended  to  jemadars 
in  the  Golundaz  corps. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

At  Cawnpore,  July  22,  Serjeant  R.  H. 
Vinson,  barrack serjeant,  attached  to  the 7th 
division  of  the  department  of  public  works, 
was  charged  “  with  mutiny,  in  having,  at 
Cawnpore,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  June 
1828,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 
o’clock,  gone  to  the  quarters  of  Capt. 
Warlovv,  executive  engineer,  seventh  divi¬ 
sion  department  public  works,  and  his 
(Serj.  Vinson’s)  immediate  superior  offi¬ 
cer,  armed  with  a  sword  or  sabre  conceal¬ 
ed  about  his  person,  and  having  then  and 


there  assaulted  Capt.  Warlow  with  the  in¬ 
tention  to  take  away  his  life,  inflicting  a 
severe  cut  and  wound  with  the  said  sword 
or  sabre  on  his  head,  a  stab  in  his  back, 
and  several  bruises  on  his  left  thigh  :  such 
conduct  being  disgraceful  to  the  character 
of  a  soldier,  and  in  breach  of  the  articles 
of  war.”  The  court  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  suffer  death, 
by  being  shot  to  death  by  musketry. 

At  Cawnpore,  Aug.  14,  Gunner  James 
Delaney,  2d  troop  1st  brigade  Horse  Ar¬ 
tillery,  was  charged  “  with  mutiny,  in 
having,  on  the  parade  at  Cawnpore,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  July  1828,  at¬ 
tempted  to  assault  with  a  drawn  sword 
Capt.  Roberts,  of  the  artillery  regiment, 
his  superior  officer,  in  the  execution  of 
his  office;  also  in  having,  at  the  same 
time,  on  being  taken  away  to  be  placed  in 
confinement,  assaulted  and  several  times 
stricken  Staff  Serj.  Neil  McLean,  of  the 
artillery  regiment,  his  superior  officer,  in 
the  execution  of  his  office.”  The  court 
found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  both  counts 
of  the  charge,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  “  drawn”  and  “  several  times,’’ 

and  sentenced  him  to  one  year’s  confine- 
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ment  within  the  fortress  of  Allahabad. 

At  Dinapore,  Aug.  19,  Private  John 
Fanning,  H.M.’s  13th  Foot,  was  charged 
“  with  mutiny,  in  having,  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  Aug.  1828,  between  the  hours 
of  six  and  seven  o’clock,  on  the  parade  of 
the  regiment,  fired  a  musket  loaded  with 
a  ball  cartridge,  at  Matthew  Duncan,  ser¬ 
jeant  of  the  same  company  and  regiment, 
his  superior  officer,  then  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  thereby  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound,  of  which  he  the  said  Serj.  Dun¬ 
can  died  shortly  after.”  The  court  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  all  and  every  part 
of  the  charge  alleged  against  him,  and 
adjudged  him  to  be  shot  to  death  by  mus¬ 
ketry. 

At  Agra,  Nov.  8  (in  continuation),  Pri¬ 
vate  John  Sennett,  1st  comp.  1st  European 
Regt.,  was  charged  “  with  having,  on 
the  parade  of  the  1st  Europ.  Regt.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  Dec.  1828,  whilst 
undergoing  corporal  punishment  (1,000 
lashes),  awarded  by  the  sentence  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  court-martial,  and  ordered  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  by  his  Exc.  the  Comman¬ 
der-in-chief,  turned  round  his  head  to¬ 
wards  the  commanding  officer  and  adju¬ 
tant  of  the  regiment,  and  said,  ‘  I  will 
have  blood  for  blood,  if  I  go  to  hell  for 
it,’  or  words  to  that  effect -.  such  conduct 
being  highly  mutinous  and  subversive  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline.”  The 
court  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  twelve  months’  solitary  con¬ 
finement  within  the  fortress  of  Agra. 

At  Agra,  Nov.  8  (in  continuation), 
Private  John  Carter,  grenadier  comp.  1st 
European  Regt.,  was  charged  “  with 
having,  at  Agra,  on  the  evening  of  the 

17th 


1829.] 

1 7 tli  Nov.  1S28,  on  the  private  parade  of 
the  grenadier  company,  addressed  himself 
in  mutinous  language  to  Lieut.  F.  Beaty, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  grenadier  com¬ 
pany,  and  when  ordered  to  be  silent  and 
go  to  the  guard,  having,  in  grossly  abusive 
and  mutinous  language,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Lieut.  Beaty,  expressed  an  in¬ 
tention  to  take  the  life  of  that  officer  :  such 
conduct  being  highly  mutinous  and  preju¬ 
dicial  to  good  order  and  military  disci¬ 
pline.”  The  court  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him, 
and  sentenced  him  to  twelve  months’  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  in  the  fort  of  Agra. 

At  Dinapore,  Dec.  8,  Serjeant  H.  Ste¬ 
vens,  ILM.’s  13th  Foot,  and  Mary  Ann 
Sutherland,  camp  follower,  and  widow  of 
the  late  Serj.  R.  Sutherland,  H.M.’s  13th 
Foot,  were  charged  “  with  having,  at 
Dinapore,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  1828,  or  in  either  of  the  said  months, 
wilfully,  maliciously,  and  unlawfully  at¬ 
tempted  to  poison  and  murder  Serj.  Robt. 
Sutherland,  of  H.M.’s  13th  Light  Inf. 
Regt.,  in  the  following  manner  :  that  she, 
Mary  Ann  Sutherland,  did  administer  to 
the  said  Serj.  Robt.  Sutherland,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  murder  him,  a  quantity  of  vitriol 
and  some  noxious  powders,  and  that  he, 
Serj.  H.  Stevens,  did  furnish  to  the  said 
Mary  Ann  Sutherland  the  said  vitriol  and 
noxious  powders,  and  did  instigate  her  to 
administer  the  said  vitriol  and  noxious 
powders  to  the  said  Serj.  R.  Sutherland 
with  intent  to  murder  him.”  The  court 
found  the  prisoners  not  guilty  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  acquitted  them  of  the  same. 

At  Dinapore,  Dec.  3,  Private  John 
Byrne,  H.M.’s  13th  Foot,  was  charged 
“  with  mutiny,  in  having,  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  the  1st  Dec.  1828,  between 
the  hours  of  four  and  five  o’clock,  on  the 
parade  of  the  regiment,  killed  Ens.  W.  J. 
Hutchins,  adjutant  of  the  same  regiment, 
his  superior  officer,  then  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  by  wilfully  and  deliberately 
shooting  him  with  a  musket  loaded  with 
ball  cartridge,”  The  court  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  the  whole  of  the  charge, 
and  adjudged  him  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  dead,  and,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  atrocity  of  the  case,  the  Comman¬ 
der-in-chief  directed  that  the  body  should 
be  hung  in  chains  after  execution. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

General  Department. 

Feb.  6.  Mr.  W.  A.  Law,  assistant  to  magistrate 
and  collector  of  land  revenue  at  Dacca. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Colvin,  assistant  to  magistrate  and 
collector  of  land  revenue  in  southern  division  of 
Cuttack. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Barwed,  collector  of  land  revenue 
and  customs,  with  charge  of  salt  chokees  at  Dacca. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Parks,  deputy  collector  of  sea  cus¬ 
toms  at  Calcutta. 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Young,  first  assistant  to  collector  of 
sea  customs  at  Calcutta. 

Co  m  mercia  l  Depart m  en  t. 

Feb.  fi.  Mr.  C.  Becher,  commercial  resident  at 
Radnagore  and  Keerpoy. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hyde,  commercial  resident  at  Jungy- 
pore. 

Mr.  J.  Dewar,  commercial  resident  at  Rungpore. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  William,  Jan.  13,  1829.—  25th  N.I.  Ens.  T. 
C.  Walker  to  be  lieut.,  from  25th  Dec.  1828,  v.  J. 
H.  Le  Feuvre  dec. 

Cadet  of  artillery,  John  Innes  admitted  on  estab., 
and  prom,  to  2d-lieut. 

Cadets  of  cavalry  W.  H.  Hepbume  and  Geo. 
Jackson  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  cornets. 

Cadets  of  infantry  Arch.  Macdonald,  Rob. 
Stein,  S.  W.  Gardner,  Rich.  Parker,  and  W.  W. 
Davidson,  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  en¬ 
signs. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Webster  admitted  as  an  assist,  sur¬ 
geon. 

Lieut.  Sampson,  22d  N.I.,  app.  to  charge  of 
invalids,  &c.  of  H.C.’s  service  proceeding  to  Eu¬ 
rope  on  ship  Abberton. 

Jan.  15. — Cadet  of  engineers  John  Anderson, 
admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  lst-lieut. 

Ens.  W.  H.Flemyng,  36th  N.I. ,  permitted,  at 
his  own  request,  to  resign  service  of  Hon.  Com¬ 
pany. 

Jan.  17. — Infantry.  Maj.  Gen.  Hunter  to  be 
lieut.  col.,  v.  E.  C.  Browne  retired,  with  rank, 
from  21st  Sept.  1828,  v.  H.  Weston  dec. 

1 6th  N.I.  Ens.  Arch.  Balderston  to  be  lieut. 
from  2d  Nov.  1827,  v.  Dormer  resigned. 

41.s£  N.I.  Capt.  J.  C.  Odell  to  be  major,  Lieut, 
and  Brev.  Capt.  Wm.  Ramsay  to  be  capt.  of  a 
company,  and  Ens.  J.  K.  Phibbs  to  be  lieut.  from 
31st  Sept.  1828,  in  sue.  to  Hunter  prom. 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  R.  Martin  to  be  surg.,  v.  Halket 
retired,  with  rank  from  2d  Oct.  1828,  v.  Luxmoor 
dec. 

Qu.  Mast.  General's  Department.  Capt.  Wm. 
Garden,  deputy  assist,  qu.  mast,  gen.,  1st  class,  to 
be  assist,  qu.  mast.  gen. ;  and  Capt.  J.  G.  Drum¬ 
mond,  deputy  assist,  qu.  mast,  gen.,  prom,  from  2d 
to  1st  class,  in  sue.  to  Capt.  Morrieson  proceeded 
to  Europe  on  furlough. 

Cadet  of  infantry  H.  G.  Mainwaring  admitted 
on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 


Head-Quarters,  Dec.  29,  1828. — Lieut.  Col.  B. 
Roop  removed  from  44th  to  52d  N.I. 

Lieut.  Col.  John  Delamain  removed  from  52d  to 
44th  N.I. 

Major  A.  Bi-own,  1st  Europ.  Regt.,  app.  to 
charge  of  44th  N.I. ,  at  Cawnpore. 

Dec.  30.  Lieut.  E.  S.  A.  W.  W.  Wade  to  act  as 
adj.  andqu.  mast,  to  Benares  division  of  artillery, 
during  practice  season,  v.  lst-Lieut.  Dallas,  app. 
adj.  and  qu.  mast,  to  2d  bat. ;  date  19th  Dec. 

J.  Munro  to  act  as  adj.  to  21st  N.I.,  during  ab¬ 
sence  on  leave  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Farmer ;  date 
21st  Dec. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  L.  McGregor,  posted  to  2d  bri¬ 
gade  horse  artillery,  and  app.  to  medical  charge  of 
troop. 

Assist.  Surg.  G.  G.  Brown,  posted  to  1st  brigade 
horse  artillery,  and  app.  to  medical  charge  of 
1st  troop,  on  its  marching  from  Cawnpore  to 
Muttra. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  C.  Elliot  app.  to  1st  L.C. 

Fort  William,  Jan.  24,  1329. — 31st  N.I.  Capt. 
John  Thomson  to  be  major,  Lieut.  J.  \V .  Rowe  to 
be  capt.  of  a  company,  and  Ens.  Robt.  Beavan  to 
be  lieut.,  from  30th  Dec.  1828,  in  sue.  to  D.  I-I. 
Heptinstall,  dec. 

35 th  N.I.  Capt.  Thos.  Monteath  to  be  major, 
Lieut.  John  Hay  to  be  capt.  of  a  company,  and 

Ens. 
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Ens.  J.  Sissmoretobe  lieut.,  from  17th  Jan.  1829, 
in  sue.  to  Glover,  retired. 

50th  N.I.  Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  II.  R.  Impey 
to  be  capt.  of  a  company,  and  Ens.  Rich.  Ouseley 
to  be  lieut.,  from  10th  Jan.  1829,  in  sue.  to  Smith, 
dec. 

(j-2d  N,J.  Capt.  Alex.  Dick  to  be  major,  from  22d 
April  1826,  v.  E.  B.  Higgins  (dec.),  struck  off 
from  expiration  of  two  years  after  date  of  his  arri¬ 
val  in  England;  Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  II.  G. 
Nash  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  from  22d  April  1826, 
v.  Dick  prom.  ;  Ens.  C.  E.  Davis  to  be  lieut.  with 
rank  from  28th  Aug.  1828,  v.  Macdonald,  resigned. 

Lieut.  W.  Parker,  10th  L.C.,  to  be  an  additional 
brigade  major  on  estab.,  for  duties  of  station  of 
Mhow, 

Surg.  C.  Robinson  to  be  a  •  superintending  sur¬ 
geon  on  estab.,  v.  Williams  proceeded  to  Europe, 
on  furlough. 

Cadet  of  Infantry  F.  P.  Fulcher  admitted  on 
estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Major  H.  G.  Maxwell,  43d  N.I. ,  transferred,  at 
his  own  request,  to  invalid  estab. 


Head-Quarters,  Jan.  7* — Ens.  G.  Short,  45th 
N.I.,  to  act  as  adj.  to  5th  Local  Horse,  during 
absence  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Hamilton;  dated  28th 
Dec, 

Jan.  8. — Lieut.  C.  J.  Oldfield  to  act  as  adj.  to 
left  wing  of  4th  N.I,  during  its  separation  from 
head-quarters  of  regt. ;  date  14th  Dec. 

Regt.  of  Artillery.  Lieuti  and  Adj.  C.  Dallas  re¬ 
moved  from  3d  comp.  3d  bat.  to  3d  comp.  2d  bat. 
— Lieut.  A.  P  Begbie  removed  from  3d  comp.  2d 
bat.  to  3d  comp,  3d  bat. — 2d- Lieut.  F.  G.  Macken¬ 
zie  removed  from  1st  comp.  1st  bat.  to  2d  troop  1st 
brigade  of  Horse  Artillery. 

Ens.  G.  E.  Hollings,  at  his  own  request,  remov¬ 
ed  from  73d,  and  posted  to  51st  N.I. 

Ens.  A.  A.  Sturt  app.  to  do  duty  with  48th  N.I., 
instead  of  1st  Regt.,  as  formerly  directed. 

Ens.  A.  C.  Rainey  directed  to  join  and  do  duty 
with  29th  N.I.  at  Meerut,  instead  of  13th  regt.,  as 
formerly  ordered. 

Maj.  T.  J.  Anquetil,  Nth  N.I.,  app.  to  charge 
of  57th  N.I.,  v.  Heptinstall,  dec. 

Assist.  Surg.  R.  Laughton  app.  to  20th  N.I. 

Jan.  12.— Lieut.  Col.  T.  Newton  directed  to  join 
and  take  command  of  28th  N.I. ;  date  29th  Oct. 

Lieut,  A.  A.  L.  Corri  to  officiate  as  interp.  and 
qu.  mast,  to  54th  N.I.,  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
Learmouth  ;  dated  22d  Dec. 

Lieut.  Col.  T.  Newton  removed  from  59th  to 
28th  N.I. ;  and  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Wilson,  from  28th 
to  59th  ditto. 

Jan.  13.— Cornet  E.  Taylor,  5th  L.C.,  and  Cor¬ 
net  J.  D.  Macnaghten,  6th  do.,  permitted  to  ex¬ 
change  corps,  as  juniors  of  their  rank. 


Fort  William,  Jan.  24. — 1st  Europ.  Regt.  Lieut, 
and  Brev.  Capt.  W.  IJ.  Howard  to  be  capt.  of  a 
comp.,  and  Ens.  Chas.'  Clark  to  be  lieut.,  from 
15th  Jan.  1829,  in  sue.  to  Davison  dec. 

Jan.  31. — Infantry.  Maj.  E.  Barton  to  be  lieut. 
col.  from  21st  Jan.  1829,  v.  Hay  retired. — Maj. 
Abr.  Lockett  to  be  lieut.  col.  from  21st  Jan.  1829, 
v.  Baldock  retired. 

43d  N.I.  Capt.  John  Tulloch  to  be  major,  Lieut. 
Jos.  Nash  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  O. 
Campbell  to  be  lieut.,  from  24th  Jan.  1829,  in  sue. 
to  Maxwell  transf.  to  inv.  estab. 

57 th  N.I.  Capt.  H.  Morrison  to  be  major,  Lieut, 
and  Brev.  Capt.  G.  C.  Holroyd  to  be  capt.  of  a 
comp.,  and  Ens.  C.  J.  Richardson  to  be  lieut., 
from  21st  Jan.  1829,  in  sue.  to  Barton  prom. 

63d  N.I.  Capt.  Jos.  Harris  to  be  maj.,  Lieut, 
and, Brev.  Capt.  E.  E.  Isaac  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp., 
and  Ens,  J.  R.  Lumsden  to  be  lieut.,  from  21st 
Jan.  1829,  in  sue.  to  Lockett  prom. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  J.  Hickman,  70th  N.I.,  to  be  capt. 
by  brevet,  from  29th  Jan.  1829. 

Head-Quarters,  Jan.  14. — lst-Lieiit$.  of  Engi- 
hke^s  appointed  to  do  duty.  J.  W.  Fraser,  J  Glas- 
furd,  and  J.  R .  Oldfield  with  sappers  and  miners, 
Allyghur. 

Ensigns  of  Infantry  appointed  to  do  duty,  C.  E. 


[July, 

Steel,  43d  N.I. ,  Bertares;  R.  W.  C.  Doolan,  48th 
do.,  Allahabad;  H.  V.  Stephen,  19th  do.,  Ba¬ 
reilly;  J.  C.  Innes,  43d  do.,  Benares;  E.  S.  Cu¬ 
pel,  33d  do.,  Cawnpore;  W.  B.  Legard,  30th  do,, 
Mirzapore  ;  J,  Flyter,  27th  do.,  Benares  ;  P,  R. 
Ramsay,  43d  dp.,  Benares  ;  C.  Carlyon,  51st  do., 
Mynpoorie;  R.  Grange,  13th  do.,  Dinapore;  J. 
Gifford,  1st  do.,  Muttra;  O.  J.  Younghusband 
andJ.  N. O’Halloran,  24th  do.,  Cawnpore;  E.  H. 
Showers,  72d  do.,  Mullye;  J.  S.  Harris  and  H. 

M.  Becher,  4th  do.,  Sultanpore  (Oude);  J.  Gibb* 
44th  do.,  Cawnpore. 

Veterinary  Surg.  G.  Griffith  app.  to  do  duty  with 
2d  brigade  Horse  Artillery,  Meerut. 

Assist.  Surg.  A.  C.  Spurgeon  directed  to  place 
himself  under  orders  of  superintending  surg,  at 
Cawnpore. 

Lieut.  P.  Harris  to  act  as  adj.  to  right  wing  of 
70th  N.I.,  during  its  separation  from' head-quar¬ 
ters  of  corps  ;  date  5th  Jan. 

2d-Lieut.  F.  G.  Mackenzie  to  officiate  as  adj. 
and  qu.  mast,  to  1st  bat.  of  artillery,  v.  Lieut.  Ed¬ 
wards,  absent  on  medical  certificate ;  date  5th  Jan. 

Lieut.  C.  Arding  to  officiate  as  interp.  and  qu. 
mast,  to  58th  N.I.,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Mee  ; 
dated  3d  Jan.  .m,  U 

Ens.  W.  Bridge  directed  to  do  duty  with  43d 

N. I.,  instead  of  33d  regt.,  as  formerly  directed. 
Ens.  T.  F.  Pattenson  directed  to  join  and  do 

duty  with  59th  N.I.,  at  Barrackpore. 

Officiating  Assist.  Surg.  F.  Hartt  directed  to  do 
duty  with  74th  N.I. 

Jan.  15.— Brigadier  J.  W.  Sleigh  re-appointed  to 
station  of  Cawnpore,  and  Brigadier  W.  Stewart 
appointed  to  Meerut. 

Surg.  H.  Cooper  app.  to  do  duty  with 28th  N.I., 
at  Allahabad. 

Assist.  Surg.  F.  Fleming  posted  to  28th  Nil.-,  at 
Juanpore. 

Jan.  17. — Ens.  P.  Martin  app.  to  do  duty  with 
59th  N.I.  at  Barrackpore,  instead  of  47th,  as  for¬ 
merly  directed. 

Assist.  Surg.  G.  Craigie  app.  to  do  duty  with 
30th  N.I. 

Ens.  J.  S.  Harris  app.  to  do  dutv  with  44th  N.I. 
at  Cawnpore,  instead  of  4th  regt. ‘at  Sultaunpore 
(Oude),  as  formerly  directed. 

Capt.  R.  Blackall,  50th  Nit.,  app.  to  command 
of  pioneer  corps,  v.  Anquetil. 


Fort  William,  Jan.  31. — Lieut.  W.  A.  Tayler, 
1st  Bengal  Europ.  regt.,  placed  at  disposal  of 
Com.-in-chief  at  Madras. 

Feb.  5.— Brigadier  J.  O’Halloran  app.  to  general 
staff  of  army  from  24th  Dec.,  v.  Brigadier  Gen. 
Price,  whose  regular  tour  on  staff  expired  on  that 
date. 

Lieut.  Col.  Com.  G.  R.  Penny,  1 1  th  N.I,  to  be 
a  brigadier,  v.  O’Halloran. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Palmer,  39th  N.I.,  to  be  a  deputy 
judge  adv.  gen.  on  estab.,  v.  Pratt  resigned. 

33d  N.I.  Ens.  T.  Bremer  to  be  lieut.  from  25th 
Jan.  1829,  v.  McMurdo  dec. 

Lieut.  Col.  F.  A.  Weston,  invalid  estab.,  app. 
to  command  of  Dehly  prov.  bat. 

Lieut.  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  48th  N.I.,  to  be 
deputy  paymaster  at  Dinapore,  v.  Thompson 
prom,  to  a  regimental  majority. 

Assist.  Surg.  G.  Craigie  app.  to  medical  duties 
of  civil  station  of  Azimghur. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  M.  Buchanan  to  officiate  as  civil 
surgeon  at  Azimghur,  during  absence  of  Dr.Cragie. 

Capt.  R.  Ross,  18th  N.I.,  to  have  command  of 
Agra  prov.  bat. 

Surg.  J.  R.  Martin  to  be  garrison  surg.  of  Fort 
William. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  Twining  to  be  first  assistant  to 
presidency  general  hospital,  and  to  have  medical 
charge  of  prisoners  in  Calcutta  jail. 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  WT.  Hewett,  to  be  2d-assistant 
to  presidency  general  hospital,  and  nominated  by 
Governor  General  to  medical  charge  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  body  guard. 

Cadets  of  Artillery  R.  H.  Baldwin  and  W.  M. 
Craig  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom.  to2d-lieuts. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  W.  H.  E.  Colebrooke,  A.  P- 

Phayre, 
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Phsyre,  and  C.  E.  Burton,  admitted  on  estab., 
and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Messr.  S.  Davies  and  J.  Eccles  admitted  on  estab. 
-as  assist,  surgeons. 

Capt.  J.  C.  C.  Gray,  21st  N.I.,  to  officiate  as 
deputy  paymaster  at  Muttra  during  absence  of 
Capt.  Christie. 


Head-Quarters,  Jan.  20. — Surg.  W.  A.  Venour 
app.  to  officiate  as  superintending  surg.  to  troops 
in  Meywar  and  Rajpootanah,  from  1st  Jan.  (also 
to  have  superintendence  of  troops  stationed  at 
Mhow). 

Ens.  H.  M.  Becher  directed  to  do  duty  with  7th 
instead  of  4th  N.I.,  as  formerly  directed. 

Jan.  21. — Ensigns  J.  C.  Thompson,  J.  E. 
Grounds,  and  J.  Macadam,  directed  to  do  duty 
with  63d  N.I.,  at  Berhampore;  date  11th  Jan. 

Lieut.  F.  W.  Hardwick  to  act  as  adj.  during  ab¬ 
sence  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Welchman,  and  Capt.  W. 

M.  N.  Sturt  to  continue  to  officiate  as  interp.  and 
qu.  mast,  to  10th  N.L ;  date  1st  Jan. 

Lieut.  D.  Balderston  to  officiate  as  interp.  and 
qu.  mast,  to  72d  N.L,  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
Boisragon ;  date  4th  Jan. 

Lieut.  J.  Platt  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast,  to 
23d  N.L,  v.  Bean  resigned;  date  6th  Jan. 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  C.  Baddeley  removed  from  53d 
to  41st  N.L 

Lieut.  Col.  T.  Murray  removed  from  41st  to 
69th  N.I. 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  Stoneham  removed  from  69th  to 
53d  N.L 

Jan.  22. — Lieut.  H.  Timings,  1st  tr.  1st  brig. 
Horse  Artillery,  to  be  adj.  to  Malwa  div.  of  artil¬ 
lery. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Hearsey,  6th  L.C.,  app.  to  charge  of 
2d  Local  Horse,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Dou- 
gan. 

Jan.  23 — Lieut.  E.  T.  Spry  to  act  as  adj.  to  24th 

N. L,  during  absence  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Singer; 
•date  15th  Jan. 

Removals  in  Artillery  Regiment.  Capt.  I.  Pereira 
from  2d  comp.  3d  bat.  to  7th  comp.  6th  bat.;  Capt. 
J.  E.  Debrett  from  7th  comp.  6th  bat.  to  3d  comp. 
3d  bat. ;  Capt.  R.  S.  B.  Morlandfrom  3d  comp.  3d 
bat.  to  2d  comp.  3d  bat. 

Lieut.  W.  S.  Pillans  directed  to  do  duty  with  2d 
troop  2d  brigade  Horse  Artillery. 


Returned  to  duty,  from  Europe. — Surg.  C.  Ro¬ 
binson. — Maj.  Geo.  Williamson,  69th  N.L — Capt. 
Jas.  Gouldawke,  60th  N.L — Lieut.  Alex.  Watt, 
27th  N.L — Surg.  Geo.  Playfair. — Lieut.  Col.  Abr. 
Stoneham,  69th  N.L — Lieut.  R.  W.  Halhed,  23th 
N.L 


his  majesty’s  forces. 

Head-Quarters,  Dec.  28,  1828. — To  be  Capts.  by 
Brevet  in  East-Indies  only.  Lieuts.  C.  Walker,  3d 
Foot,  from  12th  Oct.  1827  ;  J.  Higginbotham, 
14th  do.,  from  16th  Dec.  1828;  J.  M.  McGrath, 
16th  do.,  from  26th  Sept.  1826;  N.  N.  Strode,  16th 
do.,  from  12th  Jan.  1825;  J.  S.  Rae,  20th  do., 
from  18th  Nov.  1828;  M.  Mclnnes,  26th  do.,  from 
9th  July  1824;  T.  W.  Boyes,  26th  do.,  from  16th 
Nov.  1824;  M.  Painton,  26th  do.,  from  4th  Oct. 
1825;  ’A.  C alder,  26th  do.,  from  3d  Dec.  1827; 
Lieut.  W.  Kelly,  26th  do.,  from  26th  Aug.  1828; 
R.  G.  C.  Coote',  54th  do.,  from  25th  Sept.  1828. 

Jan.  8,  1829. — To  be  Capts.  by  Brevet  in  East- 
Indies  only.  Lieuts.  T.  Meldrum,  2d  Foot,  from 
22d  July  18R8 ;  J.  Carr,  3d  do.,  from  25th  Dec. 
1828;  R.  Barker,  20th  Dec.,  from  13th  Sept. 
1828;  S.  O.  Goodwin,  31st  do.,  from  25th  Dec. 
1828;  J.  Sutton,  49th  do.,  from  25th  June  1827; 
J.  Stean,  49th  do.,  from  5th  July  1827;  J.  Otter, 
49th  do.,  from  9th  July  1827 ;  J-  Simpson,  49th 
do.,  from  13th  May  1828;  G.  Mathew,  49th  do., 
from  24th  June  1828;  J.  Fleming,  49th  do.,  from 
22d  April  1828  ;  D.  Macandrew,  49th  do.,  from 
25th  April  1828. 

Jan.  14. — Major  Cotton,  41st  N. I.,  to  do  duties 
of  deputy  adj.  gen.  of  H.M.’s  forces  in  India,  un¬ 
til  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George,  of  Lieut.  Col.  Fea- 
ron ,  app.  deputy  adj.  gen.  by  his  Majesty. 
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FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe.— Jan.  9.  Lieut.  C.  H.  Thomas,  11th 
N.L,  for  one  year,  on  private  affairs.— Mr.  C. 
Hunter,  pensiori  estab.,  late  a  lieut.  in  H.C.’s  ser¬ 
vice.— Capt.  Geo.  Bryant,  inv.  estab.,  for  health. 

Capt.  R.  Colebrook,  ditto,  for  health _ Lieut. 

B.W.  Ebhart,  10th  N.L,  for  health _ 13.  Ens.  J.  G. 

W.  Curtis.  37th  N.L,  for  one  year,  on  private 
affairs.— Lieut.  Col.  J.  A.  Hodgson,  42d  N.I.,  for 
health.— Lieut.  T.  E.  Sampson,  42d  N.L,  on  pri¬ 
vate  affairs. — 15.  Capt.  J.  A.  Thompson,  2d  Europ. 
Regt.,  on  ditto.— 17.  Lieut.  Col.’  G.  D.  Heath- 
court,  32d  N.L,  for  health  —Capt.  Arch.  Dick¬ 
son,  60th  N.L,  on  private  affairs.— Lieut.  Col. 
Com.  Sir  Jas.  Mouat,  corps  of  engineers,  on  ditto. 

—Lieut.  H.  P.  Cotton,  7th  L.C.,  for  health _ 24. 

Lieut.  Col. Com.  H.  Hodgson,  51st  N.L,  for  health. 

—Lieut.  Alex.  Wilson,  64th  N.I.„  for  health _ 31. 

Capt.  Rich.  Home,  72d  N.L,  for  health _ Lieut. 

Robert  Mensdes,  31st  N.L,  for  health  —Lieut.  Fr. 
Hunter,  53d  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut.  Gilb.  Ha¬ 
milton,  53d  N.L,  for  health — Ens.  Jas.  Hunter, 
53d  N.L,  for  health. — Assist.  Surg.  L.  J.  Cameron, 
for  health.— Feb.  4.  Lieut.  Col.  C.  J.  Doveton, 
38th  N.L,  on  private  affairs — Assist.  Surg.  J.  A. 
Lawrie,  for  health.— 5.  Major  B.  Sissmore,  1st 
N.L,  on  private  affairs. 

To  Isle  of  France. — Jan.  17.  Lieut.  Col.  St.  J. 
Heards,  15th  N.L,  for  ten  months,  for  health. 


his  majesty’s  forces. 

To  Europe. — Jan.  3.  Capt.  Courtayne,  59th  F., 
to  precede  his  regt.  to  England.— Lieut.  Dormer, 
14th  F.,  for  health. — Lieut.  Taylor,  20th  F.,  for 
health. — Ens.  Lomax,  2d  Queen’s,  for  health. — 8. 
Lieut.  Hartford,  59th  F.,  to  precede  his  regt.  to 

England.— Capt.  Crawford,  6th  F.,  for  health _ 

Capt.  Stanley,  20th  F.,  for  health. — Lieut.  Dain- 
try,  41st  F.,  for  health.— 14.  Lieut.  Bell,  48th  F., 
for  health. — Qu.  Mast.  Goddard,  14th  F.,  on  pri¬ 
vate  affairs — Lieut.  Grimes,  38th  F.,  on  ditto. — . 
Lieut.  Robinson,  44th  F.,  on  ditto. — Lieut.  But¬ 
cher,  11th  L.Dr.,  for  health. — Lieut.  Guthrie, 

26th  F.,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  on  h.p _ 17. 

Lieut.  Boyne,  26th  F.,  for  health.— Maj.  Smith, 
11th  L.Dr.,  for  health,  Lieut.  Roebuck,  11th 
L.Dr.,  on  private  affairs. — 23.  Brev.  Capt.  Keith, 
Queen’s  Royals,  for  health.— Assist.  Surg.  Forrest, 
20th  F.,  for  health — Cornet  Reynolds,  11th  L.Dr., 
for  health. — Major  Robinson,  45th  F.,  on  private 
affairs. 

To  Bombay. — Jan.  17.  Capt.  MacPherson  and 
Lieut.  O’Brien,  48th  F.,  for  four  months,  on  pri¬ 
vate  affairs. 


LAW. 

Supreme  Court,  Jan.  23. 

Womischunder  Paul  Chnwdrj  v.  Isser- 
chunder  Paul  Chowdry. — This  was  a  very 
important  case  affecting  the  execution  of 
the  process  of  the  court. 

The  plaintiff  had  obtained  an  order 
so  far  back  as  June  last,  directing  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  costs  of  a  suit.  The  money  was  not 
paid,  and  the  usual  processes  of  contempt 
issued  to  the  length  of  a  commission  of 
rebellion.  I  here  was  another  commission 
of  rebellion  against  the  defendant  for  dis¬ 
obedience  of  a  similar  order  of  August 
1826.  Both  commissions  were  delivered 
to  the  late  sheriff,  who  had  attempted  to 
execute  them,  by  arresting  the  defendant 
at  Ranaghat,  in  the  zillah  of  Nuddeah, 
but  be  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  an 
armed  force.  The  complainant,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  applied  to  the  court  for  an  order 
on  the  sheriff  to  take  more  effectual  means 
to  arrest  the  defendant,  by  breaking  into 
his  house  or  into  any  house  in  which  he 
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might  be,  or  even  the  zunana,  if  necessary  : 
but  he  was  met  by  an  application  by  the 
defendant  for  the  suspension  of  the  com¬ 
missions,,  on  the  plea  that,  while  his  house 
was  beset  by  the  officers  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  raise  money  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  court.  The  Doorgah  Poojah  was 
at  hand,  and  the  defendant’s  application 
was  refused,  but  the  complainant  notwith¬ 
standing  agreed  to  stay  execution  of 
the  commissions,  and  that  his  own  appli¬ 
cation  should  stand  over  till  the  first  day  of 
the  ensuing  term  in  October,  the  defen¬ 
dant,  on  the  other  hand,  undertaking  to 
deposit  in  court  the  sums  mentioned  in  the 
different  orders  against  him,  with  liberty, 
on  consent  of  complainant,  to  move  in  the 
mean  time  for  a  retaxation  of  the  bills. 
The  defendant  having  failed  in  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  the  court  wras  pressed  fora 
decision  on  the  complainant’s  application. 
The  application  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  would  not  point  out  to  the 
sheriff  his  duty,  and  that  if  the  complai¬ 
nant’s  counsel  thought  he  had  neglected  it, 
they  should  move  against  him  directly.  The 
complainant  accordingly  obtained,  on  the 
3 1  th  of  December  last,  an  order  on  the 
sheriff,  to  shew  cause  why  he  should  not 
execute  the  commission  of  rebellion,  or 
be  himself  committed  ;  and  on  this  day 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Cleland  moved  to 
make  the  order  absolute.  Messrs.  Pear¬ 
son  and  Turton  shewed  cause  against  the 
order  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  and 
Messrs.  Compton  and  Dickens  for  the 
present  sheriff. 

The  Advocate- General  (Mr.  Pearson) 
contended  that  the  rule  should  be  refused. 
His  client  was  unable  to  deposit  the  money 
required  of  him  ;  from  his  inability  to 
pay  his  attorney,  he  had  been  prevented 
from  shewing  cause  against  the  rule  ob- 
tained  against  him,  which  had  been  made 
absolute  in  his  absence;  and  the  present 
proceeding  was  only  a  cover  to  obtain 
their  Lordships’  directions,  which  had  been 
formerly  refused. 

Mr.  Compton  said  it  w'as  hard  to  make 
the  present  sheriff  responsible  for  the  sins 
of  his  predecessor.  It  appeared  from  the 
plaintiff's  own  affidavits,  that  the  late  she¬ 
riff’  had  been  opposed  with  a  force  of  300 
or  400  men,  armed  with  guns,  swords 
and  shields,  matchlocks,  spears,  and  blud¬ 
geons,  when  attempting  to  execute  this 
writ.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  sheriff 
could  not  execute  it  without  bloodshed, 
which  wras  one  strong  reason  why  their 
lordships  ought  to  refuse  the  application, 
and  that  the  defendants  had  still  their  re¬ 
medy  by  sequestration.  It  was  true  there 
was  an  affidavit,  that  the  sequestration 
could  not  be  rendered  effectual  w  ithout  ser¬ 
vice  of  notices  on  40,000  or  50,000  tenants, 
at  the  enormous  charge  of  eleven  rupees 
for  each  notice  :  tut  where  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  service?  There  was  a  house 
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at  Ranaghat  and  another  in  Calcutta, 
which  might  be  sequestered,  and  be  was 
sure  that  the  court  would  never  on  such 
grounds  direct  their  officer  to  execute  a 
writ  in  the  face  of  300  or  400  annul 
men,  with  almost  the  moral  certainty  oi 
bloodshed  ensuing.  r-n 

Mr  .'Clarke,  m  support  o  f  the  rule, 
w’ould  not  persist  in  pressing  it  on  their 
lordships,  who  seemed  disinclined  to  grant 
it,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  Lis  clf^tyt 
would  be  left  without  any  remedy  if  he 
failed  in  his  present  application.  The  learn¬ 
ed  counsel,  amongst  other  instances  of  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  men¬ 
tioned  the  following : — 

“  Among  these  affidavits  of  mine  there 
is  one  of  Mr.  Reeve,  the  sheriff  s  officer, 
W'ho  says  that,  accompanied  by  an  Euro¬ 
pean  of  the  name  of  Kenley,  and  several 
peons,  and  armed  with  the  process  of  tins 
court,  and  a  letter  of  protection  from  the 
zillah  magistrate,  he  proceeded  on  the  18th 
of  August  last  to  execute  the  said  process 
on  the  defendant  at  Ranaghat;  that  he 
found  the  doors  wide  open,  but  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  enter,  was  met  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  by  about  200  armed  men,  struck  on 
the  right  .shoulder  with  an  iron  club,  and 
driven  out,  notwithstanding  your  Lord- 
slip’s  writs  were  read  and  explained  to 
them  at  the  gateway,  which  was  left  still 
open,  and  w^as  not  shut  till  the  magistrate, 
informed  of  the  resistance  offered  to  his 
officers,  issued  a  new  purwanah  to  the 
darogah  of  Ranaghat  to  overcome  all  re¬ 
sistance;  that  when  this  purwanah  was 
revoked  the  gate  was  again  opened,  as  if 
in  defiance  of  your  Lordship’s  officers, 
who  were  kept  at  bay,  as  before,  by  the 
armed  men,  and  at  length  forced  to  retreat 
to  Calcutta,  after  finding  all  their  exer¬ 
tions  to  execute  their  waits  to  be  fruitless. 
If  your  Lordships  think  this  is  not  a  case 
strong  enough  to  justify  your  interference, 

I  could  shew  130  contempts  cf  a  peculiar 
nature,  of  which  this  defendant  had  up  to 
that  time  been  guilty  in  the  progress  of 
these  suits  ;  130  times  has  Issurehunder 

Paul  Chowdry  come  into  direct  collision 
with  your  Lordships  and  your  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  so  often  has  he  come  off  victo¬ 
rious  ;  130  times  has  he  trampled  iqjon 
his  Majesty’s  process  and  laughed  at  his 
judges,  and  so  often  has  he  done  it  with 
impunity  ;  and  no  wonder  that,  flushed 
with  so  many  successes,  he  should  now 
throw  off  all  decency,  and,  disdaining  the 
protection  which  a  closed  door  affords  to 
an  Englishman,  should  muster  his  forces 
and  set  your  Lordships  at  defiance.  It  is 
considered  discreditable  for  a  wealthy  na¬ 
tive  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  door  shut, 
and  why  should  he  submit  to  that  indig¬ 
nity  when  he  has  no  longer  the  zillah  ma¬ 
gistrate  to  contend  with,  but  only  your 
Lordships,  over  whom  he  has  so  repeat¬ 
edly  triumphed.  Having  experienced  your 
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Lordships’  indulgence  or  your  fears  on  so 
many  occasions,  lie  considers  himself  per¬ 
fectly  safe  in  treating  you  with  contempt ; 
but  so  far  am  I  from  apprehending  blood¬ 
shed,  as  my  learned  1‘riend  would  persuade 
you,  that  I  am  sure  you  have  only  to  order 
that  your  process  be  executed,  and  this  re¬ 
fractory  zumeendar  will  soon  be  brought 
to  reason.  The  slightest  shew  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships  to 
vindicate  your  process  will  prevent  any  one 
from  daring  to  oppose  it.  A  single  peon 
•was  sufficient  to  command  respect  for  the 
purwanab  of  the  zillah  magistrate,  be¬ 
cause  Isserchunder  well  knew  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  sufficient  force  if  opposed  ; 
and  it  is  surely  not  tod  much  to  expect 
that  similar  respect  should  be  paid  to  your 
Lordships’  writs,  if  lie  saw  you  were 
equally  resolved  to  support  them.  If  you 
only  direct  that  his  resistance  be  overcome, 
you  will  find,  in  all  probability,  that  the 
defendant  will  have  the  decency  to  dismiss 
his  force  and  shut  his  door  ;  and  if  you  go 
a  step  farther,  and  direct  the  door  to  be 
broken,  the  money  will  be  instantly  paid. 
I  am  confident  that  such  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  your  Lordships’  granting  me 
the  order  I  am  applying  for,  and  my  con¬ 
fidence  is  founded  on  a  previous  expe¬ 
rience  of  the, same  defendant’s  conduct  to 
this  court,  as  well  as  his  recent,  respect  to 
the  perwanan  of  the  zillah  magistrate ; 
no  sooner  had  the  sheriff,  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion  (Jan.  1827),  given  orders  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  force  to  proceed  to  Ranaghat  than 
the  money  was  immediately  paid  into 
court.’f 

The  Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion  that 
the  rule  must  be  discharged  with  costs, 
the  application  being  the  same  which  had 
been  refused  already.  Its  object  was  to 
get  the  directions  of  the  court  to  its  offi¬ 
cer.  There  was  nothing  in  any  of  the 
cases  referred  to  which  shewed  that  the 
courts  at  home  interfered  before  the  return 
of  the  writ.  If  the  writ  were  returned 
falsely,  the  plaintiff  was  assuredly  not 
without  remedy  ;  for  if  he  thought  proper  to 
proceed  at  common  law,  he  would  not  find 
this  court  any  obstacle  to  him.  It  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  court,  though 
it  had  different  jurisdictions,  was  still  es¬ 
sentially  the  same.  Had  he  granted  this  ap¬ 
plication  when  it  was  made,  or  one  to  the 
same  effect,  which  was  made  before  him  in 
chambers,  and  parties  had  been  indicted 
in  consequence  for  their  conduct,  he  should 
have  been  in  a  fine  predicament  had  they 
pleaded  the  positive  order  of  a  judge  of 
this  court.  As  to  what  had  been  said  about 
sequestration,  it  was  in  some  respectsan  un¬ 
avoidable  evil ;  btt  he  was  far  from  thinking 
the  case  so  had  as  represented.  If  a  mo¬ 
tion  were  made  on  the  grounds  that  se¬ 
questration  was  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  justice,  but  the  process  unavailable,  the 
court  would  assuredly  find  some  mode  of 


enabling  the  sheriff  to  serve  notices  at  less 
expense. 

February  4. 

Lhtbo  Baboo  v.  The  United  Company. — 
This  was  an' action  to  recover  the  amount 
of  bank-notes,  sent  in  a  letter  through  the 
General  Post-Office,  but  which  never 
reached  their  destination.  The  trial  of  the 
case  was  reported  in  our  last  vol.,  p.  606. 
On  that  occasion  a  verdict  Was  entered  for 
the  defendants,  with  liberty  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  move  to  have  that  set  aside  and  a 
verdict  entered  for:  the  amount  of  the 
money  lost.  On  a  motion  of  this  nature, 
the  case  was  agaiii  brought  before  the  court 
on  the  2d  Inst.,  by  Messrs.  Compton  and 
Cl  eland,  and  opposed  by  the  Advocate 
General  and  Mr.  Cochrane. 

Their  Lordships  this  day  gave  judg¬ 
ment. 

Tile  Chief  Justice  began  by  Stating  that 
as  it  was  a  case  of  very  great  importance,  he 
did  riot  at  present  wish  to  give  his  final 
judgment,  and  should  be  happy  to  hear 
the  suggestions  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides, 
should  further  investigation  be  deemed 
necessary  ;  but  he  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  think  that  his  present  view  of 
it  should  materially,  if  at  all,  be 'altered. 

The  declaration  consisted  of  trielve 
counts.  The  first,  second,  third,  seventh, 
and  eighth  counts  contained  averments  of 
the  regulations  cf  a  post-office,  and  the 
substance  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  was,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  banker,  arid  that  he  had 
sent  notes  in  letters  through  a  post-office, 
which  was  under  the  management  of  the 
defendants,  and  it  was  for  tlie  transmission 
of  letters  to  different  places;  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  was  taken  for  the  transmission  of 
each  letter,  that  a  certain  sum  was  paid  on 
each  of  these,  and  that  the  notes  were  lost 
by  the  negligence  of  some  person  in  the 
post-office. 

On  these  counts,  his  Lordship  thought 
that  it  had  on  the  trial  been  proved  that 
there  was  a  post-office  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Stockwell,  who  was  shown  to  be  a 
civil  servant,  and  that  he  held  his  situa¬ 
tion  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Malony,  as  se¬ 
cretary  to  government.  That  it  appeared 
that  he  considered  himself  as  responsible 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  wlio  had  made 
alterations  in  the  rates  of  postage,  and  that 
he,  having  paid  some  of  the  expenses  of 
tlie  establishment,  delivered  tlie  surplus 
over  to  the  general  treasury.  That  lie,  as 
well  as  ether  servants,  drew  his  salary 
from  thence,  and  that  t lie  plaintiff  did  put 
valuable  notes  into  letters,  which  were  de¬ 
livered  to  the  prist-office,  and  which  were 
lost.  These,  his  Lordship  said,  were  all  the 
essential  facts  proved;  arid  it  was  contend¬ 
ed  by  counsel  that  the  defendants  were 
liable  to  make  good  the  losses,  as  carriers 
having  received  hire  and  reward  ;  blit  the 
majority  of  the  bench,  at  the  time  of  the 

trial, 
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trial,  w^einclinedfo  think  that  there  was 
no  liability.  It  now,  said  his  Lordship, 
comes  again  before  ns  on  a  motion  for  a 
trial ;  and  the  first  question  to  be  de- 
teiHiiiled.  is,  will  an  action  for  neglect, 
ybrcHjght  by  an  individual,  lie  against  a 
corporation  ?  His  Lordship  was  inclined 
to  think  a  trading  company  were  liable  to 
be  so  prosecuted.  The  second  difficulty 
arose  from  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Stock- 
well’s  evidence,,  must  allow  that  the 
letters  were; delivered,  Vvith  the  hire  or  post¬ 
age,  to  the  post-office :  this  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  Jf  it  were  shown  to  be  given  to  a 
servant  of  the  Company’s.  On  this  point 
we  see,  that  though  Mr.  Stoekwell  is  a  civil 
servant,  his  power  is  not  given  him  under 
the  seal  of  the  Company,  but  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor  in  Council,  and  it  is  here material 
for  us  to  trace  the  connexion  between  these 
two  parties.  The  East- India  Company 
have  two  separate  and  distinct  powers  for 
nearly  100  years  they  have  existed  under 
the  King’s  charter,  at  first  limited  to  trade, 
but  since  they  have  acquired  trade,  places 
have  been  given  them  to  govern.  It  was 
not  till  1773  that  it  became  material  to 
keep  thesetwo  characters  distinct;  this  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  acts  of  Parliament,  and  they  are 
now  perfectly  djstinqb  With  respect  to 
their  powers  of  trade,  they  hold  it  as  other 
corporate  bodies  do,  and  to  lose  it  they 
must  do  something  to  forfeit  it.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  their  governing  power  they  are 
limited  ;  that  may  be  taken  away  by  notice 
or  by  act  of  Parliament.  These  powers 
are  distinct;  that  distinction  it  is  material 
to  understand  ;  and  the  question  to-  be  de¬ 
cided  is,  in  which  of  their  capacities  do 
the  Company  receive  this  sum  paid  from 
the  post-office  ?  If  a  post-office  was  esta¬ 
blished  for  the.  purposes  of  government 
and  for  the  public  good,  and  not  for  the 
purposes  of  private  gain,  then  the  liability 
asserted  did  not  exist.  It  was  plain  out  of 
what  the  liability  of  a  carrier  arose  ;  if  he 
established  an  office, and  induced  the  public 
to  send  their  goods  by  him,  he  was  bound 
to  make  good  all  losses,  for  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  such  charges  as  would 
guarantee  him  free  of  all  losses  ;  but  no 
person  could  hold  that  an  office  establish¬ 
ed  for  the  public  good  was  thus  liable. 
The  money  received  for  the  transmission 
of  each  letter  did  not  go  into  the  private 
pockets  of  the  party  sued,  but  to  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  country.  If  it  was  public  re¬ 
venue,  there  were  no  funds  from  which 
the  plaintiff  could  be  reimbursed  in  the 
bands  of  those  persons,  who  had  not 
power  to  raise  the  rates  of  postage  so  as 
to  save  themselves  from  all  losses;  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  profit  did  not  go  into  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  defendants,  by  what  principle 
of  justice  could  they  be  held  answerable  ? 
If  any  losses  were  sustained  through  neg¬ 
lect,  in  the  private  or  commercial  capacity 


of  the  defendants,  they  would  he  liable,  in 
the  same  way  as  commoamcantiersi  with 
Certain  exceptions.  They  have  yfips^qand 
if  they  took,  the  "Cargoes  of  different  per¬ 
sons,  they  would  then  be  liable  fim the: loss. 
It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  Lem  >us  to 
say  whetherj  tlfis  .goesito  the, dS®pfiaiay  In 
their  private  capacity,  or  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  If  it  is  a  part  of 
the  revenue,  I  baye  already  stated  why  I 
think  nd-goviernment;  should  be  .held  liable. 
I  will  now  state  why  I  do  not  think  that  the 
defendants  are  bound  to  pay  this  demand  ; 
and  the  first  reason  is,  that  the  Company 
are  not  the  entire  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  if  they  were?  it  might  be  said,  “  this 
office  is  under  your  control;  you  have 
power  to  regulate  this  office  as  you  please, 
so  as  not  to  make  yourselves  liable,  or  you 
can  charge  such  postage  as  will  cover  any 
losses  you  may  sustain.”  The  supreme 
government  vests  in  the  Crown,  and  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  fdr  the  Affairs,  of 
India  has  been  appointed  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  they  have  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  even  a  'con¬ 
trolling  power  ;  if  this  falls  under  the 
head  of  government  revenue,  then  by 
what  principle  of  justice  conld  it  be  said 
damages  should  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  Company,  who  are  hut  part  of  .the 
government?  jPf  bib  y.j  vhst 

The  second  objection  is,  if  this  is  not 
commercial  profits  hut  revenue,  there, are 
special  acts  of  Parliament  which  say. bow 
it  is  to  be  applied.  The  revenue  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  payment  of  both  the  King’s 
and  Company’s  troops,  the  civil  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  Indian  debt,  which  isp as 
much  the  public  debt  as  the  national  debt 
at  home..  On  these  grounds,  ami  the  ge¬ 
neral  principle,  that  an  establishment  Tor 
the  public  advantage  should  not  jbe  lia¬ 
ble,  I  think  that  the  Company  ate  not 
bound.  iljf  *i adted'w  oi  ?.u  .neafiu 

The  question  is,  am  I  or  .arp.  I  not  to 
consider  this  revenue,  and  that  the  post- 
office  is  a  government  establishment  ?  I 
cannot  say,  sitting  here  as  a  judge,  that 
Mr.  Stoekwell  was  acting  as  a  servant  of 
the  Company ;  lie  did  not  produce  the 
usual  covenant,  which  of  my  knowledge, 
I  know  is  passed  ;  but  on  this  I  will  not 
dwell,  for  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  very 
material.  The  servants  of  the  Company 
are  not  only  employed  by  them  in  their 
trading  capacity,  but  they  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purposes  of  government; 
and  Mr.  Stoekwell  holds  bis  appointment 
from  the  Governor  General  in  Council.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Governor  General 
acts  as  the  principal  agent  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  This  I  will  admit;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  know  that  his  principal  charge  is 
for  the  purposes  of  government;  and 
what  is  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  was  appointed  on  account  of  the 
Company  in  their  trading  capacity?  it 

was 
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was  for  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  Mr. 
Stockwell  considered  himself  as  a  servant 
appointed  for  the  private  advantage  of  the 
Company,  and  not  a  civil  servant  of  the 
Company  appointed  for  the  purposes  of 
government.  I  am  accountable,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  for  the  conduct  of  my  ser¬ 
vant;  but*  if  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
drive  a  stage-coach  and  upset  it,  I  am  not 
accountable  for  the  damage  he  may  com¬ 
mit.  It  was  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
show  this;  it  has  not  been  proved  ;  and  if 
1  am  'tO'  go  further  and  Say,  that  the 
money  is  paid  into  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
then  I  say  he  should  have  proved  that  it 
was  paid  in  on  account  of  the  Company 
in  their  commercial  capacity,  and  not  as 
revenue.  :u  ytcitigei  03  lowqq 

His  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the 
motion  should  be  refused  :  the  plaintiff 
had  not  made  out  his  case,  he  had  not 
shown  those  circum stances  out  of  which  a 
common-law  liability  arises. 

Sir  John  Franks  agreed  in  opinion  with 
the  Chief  Justice,  that  the  motion  ought 
to  be  refused. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan  began  by  stating  his 
wish  to  give  this  important  question  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  ;  but  asthe  other  judges 
had  stated  the  grounds  of  their  opinions, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  do  the  same,  particu¬ 
larly  as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  them  ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
motion  ought  to  he  allowed,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  Was  entitled  to  a  verdict  for  the 
amount  of  the  notes  stolen.  The  action 
was  brought  to  recover  a  compensation  in 
damages  for  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  defendants 
or  some  of  their  servants.  All  the  allega¬ 
tions  had  been  made  out  on  the  trial  of  the 
cause;  that  the  letters  were  delivered  into 
the  post-office,  but  that  they  had  never 
reached  their  destination.  A  question  had 
arisen,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Stockwell  was, 
in  the  capacity  of  postmaster,  a  servant  of 
the  United  Company  :  but  this  had  been 
sufficiently  and  clearly  shown;  and  also 
that  the  money  received  in  the  post-office 
■was  paid  into  the  general  treasury.  There 
was  one  fact  in  this  case  which  he  did  not 
think  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  had 
dwelt  forcibly  on,  that  this  very  office  is 
rot  only  a  post-office,  but  also  a  place 
for  the  receipt  of  parcels  for  carriage  ;  and 
the  public  are  there  provided  with  palan¬ 
keens  for  travelling,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
dawk-bangey.  The  profits  arising  from 
these,  together  with  the  postage  of  letters, 
is  paid  into  the  treasury  ;  no  separate  ac¬ 
count  of  each  is  kept ;  it  is  delivered  in, 
Mr.  Stockwell  has  proved,  in  one  sum. 
The  Advocate- General  had  stated  that  the 
defendants  are  exempt  from  making  good 
losses  sustained,  except  in  their  mercan¬ 
tile  capacity;  but  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  therefore  material  to  show  to  what  par¬ 
ticular  fund  the  postage  received  was  ap¬ 
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plicable.  I  say,  at  present,  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  this  before  us  of  which 
we  can  take  judicial  notice.  He  has  cited 
the  53d  Geo.  III.  cap.  155,  sect.  57;  but 
he  does  not  produce  any  accounts  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament.  He  says  the  fiihds  are 
specially  applied  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
that  application  is  as  to  the  revenue  of  the 
territorial  acquisitions,  but  whether  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  this  I  do  not  know  ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
make  this  fact  out.  But  suppose  it  to  be 
applied  to  the  revenue,  the  case  has  not 
been  brought  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act;  for  look  to  the  59th  sec.  of  the  53 
Geo.  III.,  and  it  is  there  stated,  that  in 
case  of  a  certain  surplus  of  revenue, 
“  one-sixth  part,  from  time  to  time,  shall 
be  reserved  and  retained  by  the  said  United 
Company,  for  their  own  use  and  benefit, 
and  the  remaining  five-sixths  shall  be 
deemed  and  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
public,  and  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.’*' 
• — “  Is  there,”  said  his  Lordship,  “  ho 
ground,  under  any  state  of  things,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  goes  to  a  fund  which  they 
have  a  right  to  apply  to  themselves  ?  ” 
His  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that  all  the 
revenue  was  not  appropriated  to  public 
purposes,  hut  that  there  was  a  residue  for 
the  private  advantage  of  the  defendants. 
The  action  was  brought  against  those  who 
had  the  benefit  of  the  profits,  and  by  whom 
the  loss  ought  to  be  sustained.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  had  made  out  a  prima  facie  case,  and 
it  was  for  the  defendants  to  show  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  by  some  evidence  which 
the  court  could  take  judicial  notice  of, 
that  they  were  not  liable. 

His  Lordship  concluded  by  remarking, 
that  he  could  not  take  the  same  view  as 
others  of  the  effects  of  rendering  the 
Company  liable;  but  even  if  he  did,  he 
should,  as  he  was  bound,  give  this  as  his 
opinion,  and  he  thought  it  was  very  un¬ 
likely  he  should  change  it. 

February  10. 

The  Rev.  James  Bryce ,  D.D.,  v.  Samuel 
Smith. — This  was  an  argument  on  demur- 
rur  to  the  amended  pleas  of  justification 
put  on  the  tile  by  the  defendant,  of  an 
alleged  libel  on  the  character  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  published  in  the  Hurkaru  newspaper 
about  two  years  back. 

The  Advocate  general  contended,  that 
being  engaged  in  the  conducting  of  a  ma¬ 
gazine,  and  being  the  proprietor  of  a 
printing  press,  were  not  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  editing  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  stood  on  somewhat  higher  grounds, 
hut  he  said  the  publication  in  the  John 
Bull  of  trials  of  infamous  crimes  and  mat¬ 
ters,  alleged  in  the  defendant’s  pleas  to  be 
of  an  infamous,  indecent,  immoral,  and 
vicious  nature,  were  not,  in  his  opinion 
culpable  in  any  person,  as  they  tended  ra¬ 
ther 
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to  such,  persons,  are  an  unnecessary  ex- 


so 

ther  jo  promote  the  cause  of  morality,  by 
holding  up  the  individuals  convicted  of 
such  offences  to  public  reprehension,  and 
by  painting  in  strong  colours  the  fatal 
consent!  enc^Am,,  vice. 

The  learned  gentleman  made  some  fur¬ 
ther  remarks  on  the  pleas,  and  said  that 
they  were  no  justification  of  that  part  of 
the  libel  which  insinuated,  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  not  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ, 
did  not  inculcate  his  spirit,  and  was, not  a 
promoter  of  piety,  charity,  and  Christian 
lore,  i®  v 

Mr.  Turton,  in  support  of  the  pleas, 
combated  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
Advocate-general  as  to  the  moral  tendency 
of  the  publication  in  India  of  the  reports 
of  trials  of  an  indecent  nature  in  England. 
The  libel,  he  said,  was  written  of  the 
plaintiff  as  a  Scotch  clergyman,  and  that 
must  be,  at  least  for  the  present,  taken  as 
the  fact;  first,  because  it  was  so  stated  by 
the  defendant  in  his  pleas  ;  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  the  plaintiff  had  allowed  it  to  be  so 
in  his  demurrer  ;  and  he  thought  it  was 
indecent  for  any  man,  much  less  a  clergy¬ 
man  (for  Dr.  Bryce  had  admitted  that  no¬ 
thing  was  published  without  his  consent), 
to  employ  hip  time  in  culling  from  Eng¬ 
lish  qe,wmaperjS  matters  of  the  nature  set 
forth  in  the  pleas,  for  no  end  but  to  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  the  John  Bull ; 
he  did  think  it  immoral  and  indecent  for 
any  person  tp  pander  to  the  vicious  appe¬ 
tites  of  mankind. 

The  court  gave,  jiidgment  on  the  three 
pleas  to  which  the  general  demurrer  had 
been  filed.  Sir  C.  Grey,  and  Sir  John 
Franks  were  of  opinion  that  all  were  bad, 
on  different  grounds.  Sir  Edward  Ryan 
thought  that  the  second  and  third  pleas 
ought  to  be  allowed. 

Judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  both  parties  to  pay  their  own  costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INVESTMENT  OF  MONEY  IN  LAND. 

The  following  is  copy  of  a  petition  of 
the  merchants  of  Calcutta  for  an  extension 
Of  the  power  of  investing  money  in  land. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck, 
G.C.B.,  Governor-general,  &c. 

My  Lord  :  The  various  inconveniences 
experienced  by  indigo  planters,  from  their 
inability  to  hold  lands  in  their  own  names, 
have  opposed  such  obstacles  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  their  industry,  as 
could  never  have  been  compensated  but 
by  extraordinary  fertility  of  soil  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  labour.  The  losses  resulting  from 
the  insecurity  of  lands  held  in  the  names 
of  natives,  from  the  failure  of  ryots  (pea¬ 
sants),  who  have  received  advances  to  per¬ 
form  their  contracts,  and  from  the  litiga¬ 
tion  and  affrays  they  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  by  the  relation  in  which  the 
existing  regulations  compel  them  to  stand 


peuse  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  25  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay,  and 
a  serious  bar  to  all  experimental  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture.  Notwithstanding 
the  disadvantageous  nature  of  the  tenure, 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
indigo  plant  is  grown  by  the  planters 
themselves,  and  two-thirds  purchased  on 
contract  from  ryots  (cultivators)  •  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bigas  appropriated  to  this  crop  is 
between  35  and  40  lakhs  (about  1,166*000 
and  1,330,000  acres). 

The  value  of  the  indigo  annually  pro¬ 
duced,  say  from  to  3  crore  of  rupees 
(<£2,500,000  and  £3,000,000  sterling}* 
whereof  perhaps  2  crore  (£2,000,000)  are 
expended  in  this  country  for  rent,  stock, 
wages,  interest  on  capital,  &c. ,  and  a  large 
portion,  probably  three-fourths,  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  remitted  to  England,  competition 
among  planters  has  increased  the  cost  of 
production  from  80  to  100  per  cent.,  so  as 
greatly  to  reduce  the  superiority  which  this 
country  has  long  possessed  over  the  other 
countries  from  which  Europe  is  supplied 
with  indigo— namely,  Manilla,  Java,  the 
Caraccas, Guatimala,  and  the  West- Indies. 
The  necessity  of  removing  artificial  ob¬ 
structions,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  trade,  and 
to  promote  the  manifest  interests  of  this 
country  and  of  England,  is  thus  con¬ 
tinually  rendered  more  urgent. 

Until  Parliament  shall  be  pleased  to 
apply  a  more  adequate  remedy  to  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  our  position,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  there  is  no  measure  which  would 
tend  so  immediately  to  give  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  trade,  and  to  augment  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  stability,  as  the  extension  of 
the  provisions  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Right  Horn  the  Governor-general  in 
Council,  on  the  7th  of  May  1824,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 
We  do  therefore  respectfully  solicit  that 
your  Lordship  in  Council  will  he  pleased 
to  pass  a  regulation  rendering  the  same 
provisions,  with  the  exception  of  those 
contained  in  the  19th  and  20th  paragraphs, 
applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo, 
and  all  other  agricultural  produce. 

we  are,  my  Lord,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  Palmer  and  Co.  ;  and  thir¬ 
teen  other  firms,  f  f 

Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor-general  in  Council  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  .the  28th  ult., 
and  to  inform  you  that  his  Lordship  in 
Council  has  resolved,  that  the  resolution  of 
the  7th  May  1824,  shall  no  longer  be  con¬ 
fined  to  lands  required  for  coffee  planta¬ 
tions  ;  hut  that  the  same  principle  shall  he 
applied  to  all  cases,  in  which  Europeans 
may  desire  to  occupy  lands  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  indigo  or  other  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses. 

2d.  His  Lordship  in  Council  has  fur¬ 
ther 
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ther  resolved,  that  the  19th,  20th,  and 
21st  sections  of  the  abovementioned  reso¬ 
lution  sh  :11  be  rescinded.  "oq  w  tifirtl 
3d.  'Fhe  rules  contained  in  regulation 
38,  1793,  and  other  corresponding  regu¬ 
lations,  requiring  only  that  bcfofe  Euro¬ 
peans  occupy  lands  they  shall  obtain  the 
permission  of  Government,  no  new  enact-, 
the nt  appears  to  be  necessary,  and  his 
Lordship  in  Council  considers  it  to  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  postpone  any  measure  of  that 
nature  until  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
shall  be  practically  developed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  above  resolution  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  define  the  conditions  on  which  the 
required  permission  is  to  be  granted. 

Holt  Mackenzie,  Sect,  to  Govt. 


THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

His  Lordship’s  tour  in  a  direction  where 
no  governor-general  ever  before,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  extended  his  peregrinations  to,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  productive  of  good  ;  for 
though  his  Lordship’s  stay,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose,  will  be  but  short  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stations,  yet,  as  his  Lordship  travels 
by  day,  he  will  possess  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  personal  observation  as  regards 
the  apparent  resources,  agriculture,  and 
population  of  the  places  through  which  his 
progress  lies.  —  Cal.  Gov.  Gaz.,  Jan.  19. 

The  Governor-general  has  had  a  severe 
attack  of  bilious  ‘remittent  fever,  and  was 
so  seriously  indisposed  at  one  time,  that 
Lady  Win.  Bentinck  determined  to  join 
bis  Lordship  by  dawk.  The  last  accounts 
from  Rungpore,  however,  received  by 
yesterday’s  post,  were  of  such  a  favoura¬ 
ble  nature,  as  to  induce  Lady  Bentinck  to 
give  up  her  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Rungpore.  The  Governor- general, 
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ldng  time  prevailed  in  Europe  on  the  sub- 
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and  general  interest  Ha/,  within  a  verVjre- 
cent  period,'  rn a n i f cs teT  ilsen  Inline  peld 
of  oriental  research.  That  this  would,  in 
the  end,  be  the  case,  has  always  been  the 
conviction  of  those  few  determined  and 
generous  spirits,  who,  undaunted  by  the 
difficulties  that  obstructed  their  progress, 
and  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  ignorant 
neglect  of  the  million,  have  felt  the  im¬ 
portance  of  oriental  learning,  and  have 
consoled  themselves  with  the  reflexion  that 
if  but  few  of  their  contemporaries  could 
properly  appreciate  their  labours,  a  day 
would  assuredly  come  when  their  value 
and  importance  would  be  duly  and  gene¬ 
rally  acknowledged. 

“  The  labours  of  individuals,  however 
meritorious  they  may  be,  are,  in  such  a 
very  extensive  field,  scarcely  capable  of 


embracing 


that 


eordingly,  may  soon  be  expected  at  the 
preside n cy .  —  Ibid. ,  Jan.  29. 

The  Governor-general,  with  Capt.  Ben¬ 
son  and  Dr.  Turner,  left  Rungpoor  on  the 
24th  ultimo,  rested,  we  understand,  one 
day  at  Dinagepoor,  one  at  Mama,  and  a 
night  each  at  Berhatnpore  and  Kishna- 
ghur.  On  Saturday  morning  his  Lord- 
ship  joined  Lady  Win.  Bentinck  at  Santi- 
pore,  to  which  place  her  Ladyship  had 
proceeded  on  Friday,  on  board  the  Ber- 
hampooter  steamer,  attended  by  Mr.  Dobbs 
and  Capt.  Caldwell.  The  Governor-gene¬ 
ral,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  sustained  the 
fatigue  of  a  dak  journey  remarkably  well, 
and  his  Lordship’s  speedy  recovery  from 
his  equal ly  sudden  and  severe  attack,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  afford  the  most  cordial  and  ge¬ 
neral  satisfaction. — Ibid.,  Feb.  1. 


multitudinous  body  of 
oriental  learning  and  composition,  belong¬ 
ing  to  ages  that  are  gone,  and  supposed  to 
lie  neglected  and  unknown,  in  old  manu¬ 
scripts  and  dusty  records. 

“  To  such  of  our  countrymen  as  have 
assiduously  devoted  themselves  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  genius  and  erudition  of 
the  East,  it  must  be  a  source  of  sincere 
satisfaction  to  be  witnesses  of  that  revival 
which  has  taken  place,  sooner,  perhaps, 
than  their  most  flattering  hopes  could  have 
anticipated,  no  less  than  of  just  pride  at 
the  recollection  of  their  own  instrumen¬ 
tality  in  the  good  work.  Nor  must  we 
forget  what  we  owe  to  other  and  more  dis¬ 
interested  sources.  In  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  oriental  research  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted  with  a  degree  of  ardour,  perse¬ 
verance,  popularity,  and  success,  that 
might,  in  a  measure,  be  called  national, 
and  that  may  well  make  Britons  blush 
for  the  national  apathy  which,  with  a 
few  distinguished  exceptions,  they  have 
hitherto  exhibited  towards  the  same  object. 

“  But  this  reproach,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
can  be  no  longer  justly  urged,  for  if  we 
mistake  not,  we  behold  the  first  move¬ 
ments  of  a  grand  revival  of  Oriental  lite¬ 
rature,  from  which  the  most  brilliant  re¬ 
sults  may  be  augured  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
generous  national  emulation  that  is  appa¬ 
rent  in  its  workings  is,  we  trust,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  it  strength  and  permanency.” 


ORIENTAL  TRANSLATION  FUND. 

The  Gov.  Gazette  of  Jan.  29  prefaces 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
general  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Transla¬ 
tion  Fund,  on  the  7th  May  1828,*  with 
the  following  remarks  : 

*  See  Asiat.  Journ.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  801. 


MALARIA.  .  -r 

In  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  malaria 
in  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity  a  great  deal  has 
been  done:  but  a  great  deal  more,  infi¬ 
nitely  more  than  has  yet  been  accomplish¬ 
ed,  remains  to  be  done.  We  admire  the 
elegant  palaces  of  Garden  Reach  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  situations  of  which 
appear  as  salubrious  as  they  are  picturesque 
and  beautiful  ;  but  they  only  seeni  so  :  if 

we 
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we  refer  at  least  to  the  rainy  season.  Let 
any  one  take  a  glance  in  any  direction 
from  the  windows  or  verandahs  of  the 
upper  stories  of  these  spacious  mansions, 
and  it  will  appear  to  him  that  he  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  forest  almost  .  the  open  space 
surrounding  the  houses  being  in  this  ex¬ 
tended  view,  which  his  altitude  gives  him, 
reduced  to  its  really  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance.  The  fresh  southerly  breeze  blows 
full  upon  him,  but  it  comes  through  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  exhala¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
composition.  ct  All  woods,  coppices, 
thickets,  &c.,  even  rivers,  send  forth  more 
or  less  of  this  noxious  vapour,”  says  Dr. 
McCulloch.  If  this  be  so,  let  any  one 
take  a  survey  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Calcutta,  and  say  whether  the  causes  of 
malaria  enumerated  must  not  be  here  in 
constant  and  extensive  operation.  If  we 
come  to  speak  of  stagnant  pools,  a  still 
more  prolific  source  of  malaria ,  generated 
by  “  the  decomposition  of  vegetables  on 
water,”  he  need  not  go  beyond  the  Mah- 
ratta  ditch  ;  let  him  examine  merely  the 
spots  in  which  the  native  dwellings  are 
huddled  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
topes  or  clusters  of  trees,  and  filthy  shallow 
ponds  or  tanks.  The  Lottery  Committee, 
in  their  improvements,  have  done  infinite 
good,  as  we  have  admitted,  in  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  causes,  in  the  des¬ 
truction  of  superabundant  vegetation, 
opening  out  spacious  streets.  Sec. ;  but 
still  we  are  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  jun¬ 
gle,  from  the  Circular  Road  to  Garden 
Reach  ;  and  acres  of  trees  might  yet  be 
cut  down  with  advantage. — Beng.  Citron., 
Feb.  12, 


SAUGOR  ISLAND. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  such  good  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  growing  importance  and 
prosperity  of  the  island  of  Saugor  as  are 
given  by  a  cotemporary  paper.  To  the 
species  of  “  colonization  ”  that  is  to  be 
found  in  “  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
world,”  we  are  most  decidedly  friendly, 
and  wish  it  most  sincerely  all  manner  of 
success.  The  spirited  individuals  who  first 
took  the  island  of  Saugor  in  hand  have 
had  to  encounter  difficulties  and  expense 
of  the  most  formidable  nature,  such  as 
would  certainly  have  discouraged  many  of 
even  the  most  sanguine  temperament.  If 
they  are  at  length  beginning  to  reap  the  re¬ 
ward  of  their  labours,  every  one  will  admit 
that  they  richly  deserve  it.  A  detailed  and 
authentic  statement  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  clearing  the  island,  and 
rendering  it  productive  and  profitable  to 
the  speculators,  is  a  desideratum  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  supplied.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  experiment  would  go  farther 
than  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen,  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  view's  w'e  have 
uniformly  taken  on  the  subject  of  coloni¬ 
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zation.  It  would  prove  the  value  of  that 
system  of  improvement  which  is  safe  and 
applicable  under  the  circumstances  of  our 
Indian  empire,  and  the  folly  and  em¬ 
piricism  of  those  wild  and  visionary 
schemes  about  which  so  many  goodly  vo¬ 
lumes  have  been  written. — Cal.  John  Bull, 
Jan.  20. 

The  account  we  have  heard  of  the  pleas¬ 
ing  prospect  which  some  parts  of  the  is¬ 
land  of  Saugor  now  exhibit,  have  led  us 
very  much  to  desiderate  a  visit  to  that 
portion  of  the  Indian  world ;  but  since 
the  will  and  the  power  are  not  in  the  re¬ 
gard  to  ourselves  co-existent,  w'e  recom¬ 
mend  those  of  our  readers  who  are  more 
happily  circumstanced  in  that  respect,  and 
are  fond  of  sea  breezes  and  fresh  fish,  to 
make  a  trip  to  Saugor,  where  they  will 
enjoy  both  in  perfection,  and  be  gratified 
with  some  evidences  of  the  value  of  co¬ 
lonization,  which  will  have  more  effect 
than  the  most  powerful  arguments  of 
theory.  The  tracts  of  cleared  land  are 
now  very  extensive,  and  the  number  of 
families  domiciled  on  the  island  under 
European  zemindars  is  very  considerable; 
the  value  of  the  land  is  greatly  superior 
to  any  under  native  management :  there  is 
no  screwing  on  the  part  of  the  zemindar, 
no  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  ryot. 
Their  mutual  relations  appear  to  be  well 
understood,  a  perfect  confidence  exists  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  the  rents  are  regularly  paid, 
and  the  cultivator,  being  secure  in  his 
rights,  applies  himself  zealously  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  soil.  As  a  proof  of  the 
perfect  security  of  property  which  pre¬ 
vails,  we  may  mention,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  police  on  the  island.  We 
need  not  advert  to  the  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  opposed  the  success  of 
this  infant  experiment  in  colonization  in 
Saugor  island,  difficulties  which  in  other 
places  do  not  exist.  They  have,  however, 
in  a  great  measure  been  overcome,  and 
the  results  may  even  now  be  appealed  to 
as  a  proof  of  the  immense  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  India  were  the  system 
generally  encouraged.  In  Saugor  island 
there  have  been  no  attempts  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  more  valuable  products  of  the 
country,  no  indigo  making,  no  cultivation 
of  sugar.  The  improvements  which  are 
exhibited  are  now  the  result  of  the  mere 
cultivation  of  paddy,  under  that  encou¬ 
ragement  which  naturally  arises  from  such 
a  state  of  relationship  as  that  w’hich  grows 
up  out  of  the  system  we  advocate. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  benefits 
accruing  from  colonization,  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  the  natives  soon  learn  to  re¬ 
pose  in  European  zemindars,  is  to  be 
found  within  sixteen  miles  of  us,  at  Fort 
Gloucester.  Some  thousand  beegahs  of 
land  there  are  the  freehold  property  of 
a  European  gentleman,  the  title  having 
been  granted  to  his  predecessors  by  Warren 

Hastings: 
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stead  of  gold  he  had  obtained  ;  a 
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Hastings  :  this  land  lets  out  at  double  the 
price  bf  that  which  is  on  the  pther  side  of 
the  niillah  that  marks  its  bomularjhio  Its 
owner  has  no  trouble  with  collection,  the 
natives  cOme;  voluiitarily  at  a  stated  period 
to  pa'y  their  rent,  and  the* number  of  set- 
tiers  is  constantly  increasing.  These  are 
facts  which  supply  an  answer  to  pages  of 
the  sophistry  of  the  defenders  of  monopoly 
and  exclusion. — *Beng.  Chron.,  Jan.  20. 
mu  fas-  ‘JVBii  .lididrre  wgnufi  1o  bmd 

3£(b  vJ  ihi  f  s  eJe'iebheb  oj  (bum  vi97 
ooaiz  tod  ;8fW^TiJIEVKS- 
A  correspondent  has  furnished  US  with 
an  account  of  a  remarkable  robbery  com¬ 
mitted  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Ghaundney 
Choke,  which  proves  that  the  sable  light- 
fingered  gentry  in  this  metropolis  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  degree  of  skill  in  their  profes¬ 
sion  equal  to  any  Jonathan  Wild  in  times 
by-gone.  The  individual  who  favoured 
Us  with  this  communication  can  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  it,  and  this  makes  us  believe 
that  the  instance  related  by  him  is  one 
of  many  bold  strokes  successfully  prac¬ 
tised  by  a  gang  of  villains  who  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  hands  of  justice,  for 
we  remember  being  told  five  years  ago  of 
a  circumstance  exactly  similar  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  Soba  Bazar,  where  the  rogue 
got  off  as  expertly  and  quite  as  unmolested 
&s  in  the  present  instance.  We  believe 
the  city  of  Calcutta  contains  numerous 
blacklegs,  whose  only  employment  con¬ 
sists  in  playing  off  their  tricks  on  the  un¬ 
wary  and  unsuspicious;  and,  as  a  case  in 
point,  we  will  relate  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  about  a  month  ago.  A  baboo, 
or  native  gentleman,  sent  his  servant,  who 
whs  a  stranger  in  Calcutta,  with  a  large 
bundle  of  foul  linen  to  his  washerman, 
wlio  was  living  at  Narkuldunga.  On  his 
way  the  servant  met  with  a  man  who, 
pretending  to  pick  up  something  in  the 
street,  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  “  I  have 
found  a  ring,  pray  can  you  tell  me  if  it  is 
gold  or  not  ?”  While  the  servant  was  ex¬ 
amining  it,  another  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  goldsmith,  as  the  implements  used 
in  that  trade  were  in  his  hand,  inquired 
of  the  two  former  what  they  were  about ; 
when  the  first  man  immediately  replied  to 
him  that  he  had  found  a  ring,  and  asked 
him  (if  he  was  a  goldsmith)  to  tell  him 
the  value  of  it :  the  feigned  goldsmith 
examined  the  ring,  and  said  that  it  was 
worth  from  eight  to  ten  rupees,  and  then 
walked  away.  The  man  then  offered  to 
sell  it  to  the  baboo’s  servant,  who  told  him 
he  had  no  money.  “  Oh,  never  mind,” 
observed  the  other,  “  you  can  give  me  a 
chudder  or  anypiece  of  cloth  in  exchange.” 
The  servant,  on  this,  took  from  his  bundle 
some  linen,  worth  about  two  or  three  ru¬ 
pees,  and  bartered  it  for  the  ring.  Very 
liighiy  delighted  with  his  bargain,  the 
poor  fellow  returned  ;  but  on  taking  it  to 
a  real  goldsmith’s,  he  discovered  that  in- 
Aiiat.  Journ.  Vol.  28.  No.  1(73. 


ring. —  Cal.  1 leg.,  B  oJa*  9no  ^nG 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  EAST-INIVIANS-  -tyqqij 

A  writer  in  'the  Calcutta  GaJette  iujjac 
gests  the  following  employment  for  East-** 
Indians?  V  '  -  Teaancd  orii  gmbnmmuR 

“  The  Indo-Britons,  as  is  well  known,  - 
are  eligible  to  appointments  in  this  Mb- 
ftissrl  courts,  and  considering  what  a  field 
is  here  open  to  them  for  honest  and  profita¬ 
ble  employment,  it  is  surprising  they  have 
never  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  Mo-* 
fussil  courts  swarm  with  vakeels, mooktear- 
kars,  &c.  utterly  devoid  of  every  moral 
principle;  and  notwithstanding  the  small 
degree  of  trust  that  can  be  reposed  in 
them,  they  generally  manage  to  support 
themselves  with  comfort,  and  often  to 
live  in  splendour.  Is  it  too  much  then  to 
suppose  that  honest,  well-educated,  and 
industrious  Indo-Britons  might  gain  in 
Mofussil  courts  as  genteel  a  livelihood  as 
karaneeship  in  Calcutta  affords?  I  need 
not  point  out  the  advantages  which  would 
result  to  government,  as  well  as  to  the 
country  at  large,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  now  proposed.  The  listless  indif¬ 
ference  and  indolence  of  some  judges 
in  zillah  courts,  the  corrupt  system  that 
prevails  among  all  the  inferior  officers  of 
these  courts,  the  practice  of  suborning 
witnesses  to  perjure  themselves — in  short, 
the  mockery  or  prevention  of  justice  might, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  be  obviated,  if 
qualified  East- Indians  could  be  persuaded 
to  think  it  no  degradation  to  earn  an  ho¬ 
nest  and  honourable  livelihood.” 


MR.  TURTON. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  a  farewell 
dinner  was  given  at  the  Town-Hall,  by 
the  solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
Mr.  Turton  and  his  friends,  upon  the  ap¬ 
proaching  departure  of  that  gentleman  for 
Europe,  at  which  Mr.  Strettell  presided 
in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hogg  as 
vice-president.  After  the  health  of  Mr. 
Turton  had  been  drank,  the  president,  on 
the  part  of  the  profession,  presented  him 
with  a  beautiful  and  richly  chased  vase, 
as  a  tribute  of  their  professional  regard. 
The  party  sat  down  eighty  to  dinner,  and 
did  not  separate  till  a  late  hour. —  Cal.  John 
Bull,  Jan.  23. 

There  was  a  farewell  party  given  at  the 
Town-  Hall  on  Saturday,  by  several  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  mercantile  community,  to  Mr. 
Turton.  At  seven  o’clock,  about  one 
hundred  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner, 
where  there  was  a  profusion  of  every  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  season,  and  excellent  wines. 
After  the  removal  of  the  cloth  sundry 
toasts  were  drank,  and  the  health  of  Mr. 
Turton  was  pledged  early  in  the  evening, 
amidst  the  most  cordial  peals  of  applause 
from  all  present.  Mr.  Turton,  in  a  heat 
N  and 
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and  appropriate  speech,  returned  thanks 
for  the  honour  that  had  been  done  him, 
and  it  was  a  late  hour  before  the  last 
lingerers  of  the  jovial  party  quitted  the 
festive  board.—- India  Gaz Jan.  26, 


THE  RAJAH  OF  BENARES. 

The  Rajah  of  Benares  has  arrived  at 
the  presidency  on  a  pious  visit,  it  is  said, 
first  to  Kali-ghaut,  and  then  to  Jugger¬ 
naut!).  The  retinue  of  elephants,  camels, 
horse,  and  foot,  attending  the  Rajah  is  said 
to  be  magnificent,  both  in  number  and 
accoutrements.  It  is,  however,  surmised 
that  the  Rajah’s  visit  is  not  altogether  of  a 
pious  character ;  other  objects  more  se¬ 
cular  and  profane  are  said  to  be  in  view, 
to  whieh  a  residence  within  the  Mahratta 
ditch  is  a  preliminary  step. — Cal.  John 
Bull,  Jan .  27. 

VASES  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COUNSEL  AGAINST 
THE  STAMP  REGULATION. 

A  dinner  was  given  on  the  2d  P’ebruary, 
at  the  Town- Hall,  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Dickens,  at  which  were  presented  the  ho¬ 
norary  vases  voted  to  them  and  the  late 
Mr.  Winter,  for  their  zealous  and  dis¬ 
interested  exertions  against  the  registration 
of  the  stamp  regulation  ;  John  Palmer, 
Esq.  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  toasts, 
the  vases  were  placed  before  the  chairman, 
who  addressed  the  professional  gentlemen 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  presented,  in  a 
neat  and  appropriate  speech,  touching  in 
the  course  of  it,  with  much  feeling,  on 
the  lamented  loss  of  Mr.  Winter.  Messrs. 
Dickens  and  Clarke  returned  thanks  in 
their  own  names  ;  Mr.  Bathie  in  behalf  of 
his  departed  relative,  Mr.  Winter.  The 
health  of  Mr.  Minchin  was  then  proposed 
by  the  chairman  in  a  speech,  in  which  he 
took  occasion  to  recapitulate  the  services 
which  that  gentleman  had  rendered  to 
the  cause,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
memorable  stamp  prosecutions,  who  re¬ 
plied  in  a  suitable  manner.  Many  other 
appropriate  toasts  followed,  with  the  healths 
of  various  gentlemen  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  the  proceedings  in  the  matter 
of  the  stamp  act. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  speech 
he  alluded  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Courtenay  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  it  was 
afterwards  read  from  the  chair,  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  tokens  of  the  highest  applause 
by  the  company,  viz — “  In  speaking  of 
occurrences  which  took  place  so  long  as 
sixteen  years  ago,  it  becomes  me  to  be 
diffident ;  but  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
the  clause  which  was  then  introduced  gave 
a  power  to  the  governor- general  in  council 
to  levy  taxes  and  duties  of  customs,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  directors  at  home. 
This  was  the  full  amount  of  the  power  then 
granted .” 


The  party  was  not  numerous.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  vases :  “  The  emblems  of 
justice  are  inverted,  the  crown  humbled 
to  the  earth,  the  sword  broken.”  The 
paper  in  which  it  appears  adds,  “  We 
consider  this  inversion  to  render  them  still 
more  appropriate;  for  undoubtedly  justice 
is  denied  when  an  unrepresented  body  of 
British  subjects  is  liable  to  an  unlimited 
taxation,  and  the  crown  is  humbled  to  the 
dust  when  a  company  of  merchants  as¬ 
sume  a  power  far  beyond  any  which  apper¬ 
tains  to  it.”  We  agree  with  the  editor  of 
another  paper,  who  observes  that  “  nothing 
but  the  very  worst  taste  could  have  placed 
this  appendage  to  the  vases  where  it  is,  and 
nothing  but  a  want  of  good  sense  could 
imagine  it  to  confer  an  honour  on  those  to 
whom  this  well-earned  testimony  of  re¬ 
spect  is  to  be  paid.” 

STORM  AND  SNOW. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Mussoorie ,  the 
7th  January  1829. — “  The  winter  set  in 
here  on  the  night  of  the  23d  inst.  with 
heavy  snow,  hail,  a  hurricane,  and  most 
awful  thunder  and  lightning.  I  never  re¬ 
collect  so  violent  a  storm  ;  at  daybreak  it 
seemed  to  increase,  and  the  lightning  was 
more  vivid  (I  slept  at  Landour),  The 
cloud  whence  it  issued  appeared  stationary. 
I  left  my  bed  and  went  into  a  room  less 
exposed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  received  a 
tremendous  shock,  at  the  same  instant  the 
loudest  explosion  took  place  I  ever  re¬ 
collect  hearing ;  the  electric  fluid  passed 
through  the  ehupper,  entered  the  wall, 
rent  it  down  to  the  mantle-piece,  escaped 
by  the  floor  under  my  feet,  and  hurt  a 
native  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  ehupper 
took  fire,  and  the  occupants  had  barely 
time  to  move  their  little  property  which 
was  soon  covered  by  the  drifting  snow  ; 
merely  the  bare  walls  are  left  of  the  house. 
Since  that  day  the  weather  has  cleared  up, 
and  we  have  hard  frosts  and  sliding  on  the 
pools.  The  snow  is  about  two  feet  deep 
at  Landour,  and  perfectly  hard  :  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  sunrise  has  been  28°  and  29°.  ” 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS. 

The  John  Munro,  from  Madras,  was 
driven  to  theNicobar islands,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  gives  the  following  account  of 
them  and  the  distress  of  his  crew  : — “  We 
left  Madras  on  the  29th  Nov.  last,  and 
owing  to  baffling  winds,  were  entirely  out 
of  provisions  when  we  got  to  the  Nicobar 
Islands.  We  endeavoured  to  make  Car  Ni¬ 
cobar,  but  could  not  fetch,  so  were  obliged 
to  go  to  Chawny.  The  natives  of  this 
island  would  not  give  us  provisions  except 
for  tobacco.  We  offered  them  muskets, 
cutlasses,  silver  spoons,  &c.  (which  at  Car 
Nicobar  are  good  articles  of  barter),  and 
even  our  clothes  ;  but  they  would  give  us 
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nothing  in  return  for  them, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
voyage  before  us,  and  starvation  staring 
us  in  the  face,  we  ventured  upon  opening 
a  bag  of  tobacco,  which  happened  to  be 
on  board  on  freight,  out  of  which  we  took 
a  few  pounds,  in  exchange  for  which  we 
got  about  200  coco-nuts  and  seven  fowls, 
upon  which  we  subsisted  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  until  we  fortunately  fell  in 
with  the  Enterprise. ,  steamer,  Capt.  John¬ 
son,  who  kindly  supplied  us  with  water 
and  provisions ;  at  which  time  we  were 
upon  a  coco-nut  and  one-third  of  a  seer  of 
rice  per  day,  and  the  people  upon  one- 
third  of  a  seer  of  paddy  alone.” 


BENGAL  MARINERS*  AND  GENERAL 

widows’  FUND. 

At  a  general  meeting  held  22d  January, 
Mr.  -C.  Smith,  in  the  chair  ;  a  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  accounts  for  the  last  six 
months  was  unanimously  approved. 

Statement  of  the  Funds. 

By  balance  to  30th  June  1828  •  -Sa.Rs.  3,51,552  5  5 
Received  from  2d  class  members,  an¬ 
nual  subscription - -  •  10,920  0  0 

Do.  from  3d  class  do.  do.  1,672  8  0 

-  12,592  8  0 

Do.,  from  new  members,  entrance  and 

subscription  .  . .  20,029  4  0 

Do.,  for  premiums  on 

children . - .  340  0  0 

-  20,369  4  0 

Do.,  donation  from  govt.,  6  months, 

at  500  per  month  .  3,000  0  0 

Do.,  interest  on  govt, 
loans,  securities,  and 

mortgages  .  15,338  3  3 

Do.,  profit  and  loss-  -  •  •  •  •  129  13  0 

-  18,468  0  3 


4,02,982  1  8 

Disbursements. 

Paid  pensions  .  30,773  6  0 

Do.,  interest  on  govt,  loans 

purchased  . .  1,028  15  6 

Do.,  contingencies,  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  postages  186  12  0 
Do.,  establishment  and 
management,  including 

sircars  and  peons .  780  0  0 

- - -  32,769  0  6 

Balance  •  •• -Sa.Rs.- -3,70,213  1  2 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  INQUIRY. 

We  understand  the  civil  and  military 
commissioners  from  Madras  have  reached 
this  presidency,  and  of  course  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  finance  committee  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  commence  without  loss  of  time. 
— Cal.  John  Bull,  Jan.  26. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Chowringhee  Theatre. — To  get  up  one  of 
Shakespear’s  plays  is  always  an  arduous 
attempt,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  a  stand¬ 
ard  excellence,  deviations  from  which  are 
much  more  glaringly  apparent,  when  they 
occur,  than  in  the  enacting  of  dramas  of 
a  more  ephemeral  cast,  and  less  national 
character.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and 
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also  the  very  short  period  there  was  for  pre¬ 
paration  in  bringing  out  such  a  popular 
and  deep  tragedy,  the  amateurs  and  stage 
management  csrtainly  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  eminent  proofs  of  ability  in  their 
Thespic  vocation,  which  the  highly  praise¬ 
worthy  results  of  last  Friday  evening 
exhibited.  With  reference  to  more  recent 
lapses  of  memory,  scenery,  and  so  forth, 
the  fault,  we  observe,  has  been  partly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  frequency  with  which  pieces 
succeed  each  other.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
erring  on  the  right  side  ;  but,  judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  Romeo  and 
Juliet  passed  off,  we  can  hardly7  imagine 
the  objection  to  he  a  just  or  valid  one. 

His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Benares 
was  present  at  the  representation.-—  Cal. 
Gov .  Gaz.,  Feb.  9. 

The  India  Gazette  adds  :  “  It  affords  us 
pleasure  to  observe  such  a  number  of 
respectable  natives  among  the  audience 
every  play-night ;  it  indicates  a  growing 
taste  for  the  English  drama,  which  is  an 
auspicious  sign  of  the  progress  of  general 
literature  among  our  native  friends.” 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals  in  the  River. 

Jan.  23.  Jean  Henri,  Baudoin,  from  Bordeaux 
and  Madras,  and  La  Belle  Alliance,  Francis,  from 
Mauritius.  —  29.  Lord  Amherst,  Edwards,  from 
Bombay  and  Madras,  and  La  Rose,  Cannier,  from 
China,  Singapore,  and  Bordeaux. — 30.  Fair  lie, 
Fuller,  from  London,  Madeira,  Cape,  and  Ma¬ 
dras;  London,  Huntley,  from  Liverpool;  and 
Royal  George,  Wilson,  from  London  and  Bombay. 
— Feb.  4.  Eugene,  Cautin,  from  Bordeaux,  Lima, 
and  Singapore. — 6-  Richmond,  Grimes,  from  Mau¬ 
ritius.— 7.  Protector,  Waugh,  from  London  and 
Cape,  and  John  Munro,  Roe,  from  Madras.— -11. 
Cartha,  Lindsay,  from  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Ma¬ 
dras,  and  Woodbine,  Austen,  from  Hamburgh  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  —  16.  Lord  Melville,  Bell,  from 
London.— 20.  Hope, Morse,  and  Gipsey,  Henderson, 
both  from  Liverpool. 

Departures  from  Calcutta. 

Jan.  28.  Lord  Hun  geoford,  Heat  horn,  for  Lon¬ 
don;  Mountaineer,  Canney,  for  London;  and 
Courser,  Sturges,  for  Boston.  —  30.  Eole,  Videt, 
for  Bordeaux. — Feb.  2.  Sophia,  Dawson,  for  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  Mary  Ann,  Boucaut,  for  Bombay. — 7- 
Minerva,  Watson,  for  London. — 9.  (Edipe,  La- 
fort,  for  Havre.— 11.  Nancy,  Guezenec,  for  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Freight  to  London  (Feb.  12)  £ 2 .  5s  to  £3.  10s 
for  dead  weight,  and  £4  to  £o  for  light  freight. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec.  7-  At  Monghyr,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ledhe,  of  a 
daughter. 

Jan.  1.  At  Jynughur,  in  Terhoot,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  G.  W.  Mosely,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Bagley,'of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

14.  At  Allahabad,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Arch.  Came¬ 
ron,  assistant  commissary  of  ordnance,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  A.  Fleming,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Serampore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  H. 
Griffiths,  regulating  officer  of  Shahabad  and  Sir- 
car  Sarun,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Ferreira, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  WT.  G.  Grieff,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Barradge, 
of  a  son. 

20.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  R.  Laughton, 
Esq.,  assist.surg.,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At 
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20.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  R.  Barlow,  sen.. 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Reed,  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

23.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Major  John  Tulloch, 
commanding  43d  regt.  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Mordaunt  Ricketts, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Tirhoot,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  Woodcock, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  J.  Picachy,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Nusseerabad,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.  D. 
Blair,  10th  L.C.,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  John  Grieff,  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  A.  Phillips,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Emin  Joseph  Emin, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

. —  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Geo.  Chester, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  3.  At  Entally,  Mrs.  Chas.  Espera^a;  of  a 
son. 

4.  At  Mirzapore,  the  lady  of  B.  Tayler,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Reed,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  John  Cook,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Chandernagore,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Richard 
Evans,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Allipore,  the  lady  of  C.  R.  Barwell,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

9.  At  Rutnagiree,  the  lady  of  L.  R.  Reid,  Esq., 
civil  service,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  J.  R.  Martin, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Ravens- 
croft,  H.C.’s  marine,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  of  a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Donald 

Campbell,  H.M.’s  47th  regt.,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec.  20.  At  Futtegurh,  Mr.  P.  B.  Reid  to  Miss 
S.  C.  Dyce. 

Jan.  9.  At  Cawnpore,  Lieut.  T.  F.  Flemyng, 
36th  N.I.,  to  Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  J.  Trit- 
ton.  Esq.,  late  captain  of  H.M.’s  24th  Dragoons. 

12.  At  Serampore,  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson,  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  to  Eliza  Dalston,  only  daughter  of  Capt. 
J.  P.  Griffin. 

—  At  Nusseerabad,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  G.  A.  Bar- 
bor,  8th  L.C.,  to  Harriett  Eliza,  second  daughter 
of  Capt.  Pereira,  of  artillery. 

15.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Lewis  Christian,  clerk  of 
the  Serampore  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  Wm.  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Penang. 

—  At  Palluky  Mahul,  Futtyghur,  Nabob  Cul- 
lookhan,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Stephen 
Birch,  Esq.,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Mahratta 
service. 

22.  At  Agra,  Lieut.  Chas.  Farmer,  adjutant  21st 
N.I.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Gillanders. 

24.  At  Benares,  R.  A.  Burnard,  Esq.,  civil  as¬ 
sistant-surgeon,  to  Miss  Eliza  Read. 

27.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Cripps,  H.C.’s  ma¬ 
rine,  to  Miss  Clarissa  Nicholson. 

29.  At  Berhampore,  Mr.  Wm.  Rose,  of  Bog- 
wongolah,  to  Miss  Hannah  Marshall. 

31.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Crouch  to  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Crouch. 

Feb.  7.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Leach  to  Miss 
Caroline  Lee. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Lindquist  to  Miss 
Amelia  Cohen. 

9.  At  Serampore,  Lieut.  Henry  Havelock, 
H.M.’s  13th  L.Inf.,  and  adj.  to  the  depot  Chinsu- 
rah,  to  Hannah  Shepherd,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshman. 


DEATHS. 

Nov.  18.  At  Dinapore,  George  King,  only  son  of 
M.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  H.M.’s  13th  L.Inf.,  aged  seven 
years. 

Dec.  30.  Near  Bhurtpore,  Major  D.  H.  Heptin- 
stall,  commanding  31st  regt.  N.I. 

Jan.  15.  Onboard  the  Lord  Amherst,  proceeding 
to  Kedgeree,  Capt.  Wm.  Davidson,  1st  regt.  Eu¬ 
ropean  infantry. 

16.  At  Calcapore,  Mr.  John  Leger,  watch  and 
clock  maker,  aged  about  eighty. 

18.  At  the  great  gaol  of  Calcutta,  Mary  Anne, 
wife  of  Capt.  Chas.  Gardner. 

23.  At  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  Dionysius  George,  a 
Greek  chaplain,  aged  70. 


25.  At  Cawnpore,  Lieut.  A.  E.  McMurdo,  33d 
N.I. 

26.  At  Chandernagore,  Miss  Charlotte  Versaill, 
aged  13. 

27.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Joanna  Pereira,  aged  64. 

29.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  E.  Frances  D’Costa, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Jos.  D’Costa,  aged  21. 

30.  At  Midnapore,  Mary,  daughter  of  Lieut, 
and  Adj.  Henry  Tempter,  7th  regt.  N.I. 

—  At  Dacca,  John  Drew,  Esq.,  Bengal  civil 
service,  aged  37* 

Feb.  1.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Lewis  Delanougerede, 
gauger  in  the  European  distilleries  attached  to  the 
police  establishment,  aged  40. 

— ■  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  J.  Chew,  formerly  branch 
pilot  in  the  JLC.’s  marine,  and  late  commander  of 
the  state  boats,  aged  62. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Rose  Ward,  in  her  36th 
year. 

2.  At  Calcutta,  Miss  E.  J.  Sinclair,  daughter  of 
Mr.  P.  G.  Sinclair,  H.C.’s  marine,  aged  11  years. 

4.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  John  Marshall,  aged  27* 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

DOOAB  FORCE. 

Fort  St.  George,  Oct.  7,  1828. — In  order 
to  avert  the  inconvenience  to  which  officers 
of  the  Dooab  force  are  exposed  under  the 
existing  regulations,  when  compelled  by 
sickness  to  resort  to  the  stations  of  Vin- 
gorlah,  Goa,  Malwan,  and  Rutnagherry, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  from  not 
being  entitled  to  receive  their  pay  during 
their  absence,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Gover¬ 
nor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the 
military  paymaster  at  Belgaum  shall  issue 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  such  officers 
during  their  absence  on  sick  certificate,  on 
abstracts  countersigned  by  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  at  that  station. 

EUROPEAN  HOSPITALS. 

Fort  St.  George ,  Dec.  2,  1 828.  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  hav¬ 
ing  had  under  his  consideration  the  very 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  expenditure 
of  wines  and  spirits  in  European  hospitals 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  supply  at  the  public  expense, 
is  pleased  to  notify  in  G.  O.  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  mark  with  his  displeasure  the 
conduct  of  any  superintending  surgeon 
who  may  appear  not  to  have  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  prevent  any  lavish  expenditure  of 
these  articles  in  the  hospitals  under  his 
supervision. 


SIZING  OF  CORPS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Dec.  6,  1828.- — Some 
doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  correct 
mode  of  sizing  a  corps,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  is  pleased  to. publish  the  following 
regulations  to  obviate  such  difficulties,  and 
to  direct  that  they  be  strictly  attended  to  in 
all  regiments  of  this  establishment.  Any 
deviations  from  these  rules  that  may  now 
exist  are  to  be  immediately  corrected. 

Formation  of  Troops  and  Companies. 

Proper  men  for  flank  companies  of  in¬ 
fantry 
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fantry  are  to  be  selected  from  the  whole 
corps,  and  the  remaining  companies  are  to 
be  made  as  equal  as  possible.  This  will 
be  best  done  as  in  the  instance  of  new 
levies  or  recruits,  by  forming  all  the  men 
in  rank  entire  by  size,  from  right  to  left, 
then  taking  the  eight  right-hand  men 
(when  there  are  eight  companies),  and  ap¬ 
pointing  one  to  each  company  ;  then  the 
next  eight  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  until 
all  are  posted  :  this  will  equalize  all  the 
companies  as  nearly  as  possible  in  per¬ 
sonnel.  To  size  each  company,  the  whole 
of  its  men  should  first  be  accurately  sized 
in  rank  entire  from  flanks  to  centre,  when, 
being  told  off  into  four  sections,  the  two 
centre  sections  stepping  back  will  form 
the  rear  rank,  and  the  two  flank  sections 
closing  to  the  centre  will  form  the  front. 
The  whole  company  will  thus  be  correctly 
sized  and  formed. 


VOLUNTEERS  FROM  IT.M.’s  SERVICE. 

Fort  St.  George,  Dec.  31,  1828.  —  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  announce,  for  the  information 
of  such  men  of  his  Majesty’s  regiments  as 
may  hereafter  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
Company’s  army,  that  the  Hon,  the  Court 
of  Directors  have  prohibited  the  indul¬ 
gence  heretofore  granted  them,  of  benefit¬ 
ing  by  their  actual  service  in  his  Majesty’s 
regiments  in  India,  ..whether  as  regards 
pay,  or  their  transfer  to  the  invalid  and 
pension  establishments,  when  unfit  for  fur¬ 
ther  effective  duty. 

No  non-commissioned  officer,  or  rank 
and  file,  hereafter  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  will  be  removed  to  the  non- 
effective  establishment,  who  has  not  served 
ten  vears  in  it,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
disabled  by  wounds  or  lost  his  health  upon 
actual  service  subsequently  to  his  transfer. 

Men  found  unfit  for  the  service,  and 
not  coming  under  the  foregoing  descrip¬ 
tion,  will  be  discharged  from  the  service, 
and  sent  to  Europe. 

Men  hereafter  transferred  from  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  regiments  to  the  Company’s  service, 
will  be  entitled  only  to  the  pay  allowed 
privates  under  seven  years’  service,  until 
they  have  completed  that  period,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  increase  under  existing  re¬ 
gulations. 


PRACTICE  OF  COURTS- MARTIAL. 

Head -Quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  Jan.  5, 
1 829. — The  Commander-in-chief  calls  up¬ 
on  officers  in  command  of  divisions  and 
stations,  and  especially  upon  officers  in 
command  of  regiments,  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  the  officers  under  their  orders 
carefully  peruse  and  make  themselves  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  “  the  Compen¬ 
dium  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,”  which 
has  been  expressly  compiled  and  circu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpose  of  placing  easily 


within  the  reach  of  every  officer  in  the 
army  a  competent  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  regulate 
the  due  administration  of  justice  in  mi¬ 
litary  courts,  and  ignorant  of  which,  he 
must  be  perpetually  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  party  concerned  in  acquitting  the  guilty 
or  convicting  the  innocent. 

At  all  European  courts-martial,  the 
“  Compendium  of  Evidence  ”  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  members, 
for  ready  reference  on  all  doubtful  points 
which  may  occur;  and  the  card  contain  - 
ing  the  axioms  of  that  law  must  invariably 
be  circulated  round  the  table  for  general 
information. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  the 
members  of  native  courts  martial,  en¬ 
tirely  uninformed  as  they  must  be,  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  education,  of 
the  principles  which  are  intended  to  guide 
the  proceedings  of  military  courts  held 
under  British  authority,  should  be  inform¬ 
ed  and  instructed  accordingly;  and  it  is 
the  express  duty  of  the  superintending 
office^  to  explain  to  such  members,  through 
the  interpreter,  the  bearings  of  the  law  of 
evidence  upon  the  particular  matter  at 
issue  ;  so  that  the  court  may  not,  from 
want  of  information,  arrive  at  such  illegal 
sentences  as  have  too  frequently  been  pass¬ 
ed  in  this  army,  and  have,  in  too  many 
instances,  been  carried  into  effect  by  offi¬ 
cers  in  command  of  stations  and  regi¬ 
ments. 

These  remarks  especially  apply  to 
courts-martial  inferior  to  general ;  where¬ 
upon,  considering  their  more  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  and  their  more  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  interior  economy  of  corps, 
the  army  at  large  is  specially  dependent 
for  the  due  support  of  its  discipline. 

Officers  commanding  divisions  and 
forces  are  required,  at  the  annual  inspection 
of  regiments,  to  report  specially,  whether 
or  not  the  foregoing  orders  have  been  duly 
attended  to. 


PUNISHMENT  WITH  THE  RATTAN. 

Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  6,  1829. — The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct  that  the  following  regu¬ 
lation  be  published  in  General  Orders  by 
Government,  with  reference  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Art.  6,  sec.  xii,  of  the  Articles  of 
War  for  the  native  troops. 

A.D.  1828.  Regulation  VIII. 

A  Regulation  for  abolishing  the  use  of 
the  rattan  as  an  instrument  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  for  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  cat  of  nine-tails.  Passed  by 
the  Governor  in  council  of  Fort  Si. 
George,  on  the  29th  April  1828. 

I.  Whereas  it  has  been  found  that 
stripes  with  a  rattan  are  a  very  unequal 
mode  of  punishment,  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  instrument  and  the  strength  of 
.  the 
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the  person  using  it,  and  occasioning  se¬ 
rious  bodily  injury,  far  beyond  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  law  ;  therefore  the  Governor  in 
council  has  enacted  this  regulation,  to  be 
in  force  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 

II.  The  use  of  the  rattan  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  punishment  is  abolished. 

III.  Henceforward,  persons  who,  under 
any  regulation  heretofore  in  force,  would 
have  been  sentenced  to  receive  stripes  with 
a  rattan,  shall  in  lieu  thereof  be  sentenced 
to  receive  lashes  with  a  cat  of  nine-tails. 

IV.  Five  lashes  with  a  cat  of  nine-tails 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  one  stroke 
of  a  rattan. 

V.  The  cat  of  nine-tails  to  be  used  shall 
be  invariably  supplied  from  the  stores  of 
government ;  and  no  other  cat  of  nine- 
tails  shall  be  used  but  such  as  shall  be  so 
supplied,  nor  shall  any  additional  knot  be 
tied,  nor  any  new  material  introduced,  nor 
any  alteration  made  in  any  cat.  of  nine- 
tails  in  use,  by  way  of  repair  or  on  any 
pretence  whatever ;  and  any  native  officer 
offending  herein  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined 
at  the  discretion  of  the  criminal  judge  or 
magistrate,  to  whichsoever  he  may  be  sub¬ 
ordinate. 

ABSENCE  OF  OFFICERS  ON  STAFF  EMPLOY. 

Fort  St.  George ,  Jan.  6,  1829 — In  con¬ 
sequence  of  orders  which  have  recently 
been  received  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  relative  to  the  selection  of  offi¬ 
cers  for  staff  and  other  appointments,  and 
the  number  required  to  be  present  with 
each  corps,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  council  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  res¬ 
cind  that  part  of  the  G.  O.  of  the  8th 
Feb.  1828  which  restricts  the  number  of 
regimental  captains  who  are  permitted  to 
be  absent  from  a  regiment  at  one  time,  on 
staff  or  other  permanent  employ,  to  two  ; 
and  resolves  that  hereafter  the  general  rule 
shall  be,  that  no  more  than  five  officers 
shall  be  simultaneously  absent  on  staff  or 
other  employment  from  any  other  corps, 
whether  cavalry  or  infantry,  and  that  un¬ 
der  this  rule,  it  shall  rest  with  the  Go¬ 
vernor  in  council  to  determine  in  each 
case,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  offi¬ 
cers  available  for  the  regimental  duty  of 
the  corps  and  the  number  of  officers  pre¬ 
sent  with  other  regiments  in  excess  of  the 
number  required  for  regimental  duty, 
whether  a  subaltern  officer  holding  a  staff 
or  other  detached  appointment  shall,  on 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  regimental 
captain,  be  required  to  vacate  such  ap¬ 
pointment  or  be  permitted  to  retain  it. 

TEMPORARY  COMMAND  OF  REGIMENTS. 

Fort  St.  George ,  Jan.  9,  1829. — The 
allowance  granted  in  G.  O.  by  government 
of  the  26th  Sept,  last,  to  officers  holding 
the  temporary  command  of  regiments  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  commanding  officers 
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on  duty ,  being  considerably  less  than  what 
they  were  entitled  to  before  that  order  was 
issued,  the  same  reason  for  precluding  an 
adjutant  or  quarter-master,  w'hen  in  tem- 
potary  charge  of  his  regiment,  from  draw¬ 
ing  his  staff  allowance,  in  addition  to  the 
command  allowance  (namely,  that  the  two 
together  would  place  him  in  the  receipt  of 
larger  allowances  than  belong  to  the  re¬ 
gimental  command),  does  not  exist.  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  council  is, 
therefore,  pleased  to  resolve,  that  an  ad¬ 
jutant  or  quarter-master  succeeding  to  the 
temporary  command  of  his  corps,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  on  duty ,  shall  be  permitted  to 
retain  his  personal  staff'  allowances,  in 
addition  to  the  allowance  authorized  for 
the  command  in  G.  O.  by  government  of 
the  26th  September  last,  and  that  the  office 
allowance  shall  be  drawn  by  the  officer 
who  performs  the  duty  of  the  adjutant  or 
quarter-master. 

2.  When  the  temporary  command  of  a 
corps  devolves  on  an  adjutant  or  quarter¬ 
master,  by  absence  on  leave  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  the  G.O.  by  government, 
dated  the  21st  July  1826,  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  (as  hitherto)  applicable  to  the  case. 


REGIMENTAL  COLOURS. 

Head- Quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  Jan. 
12,  1829- — The  Commander-in-chief  has 
ascertained,  wfith  considerable  surprise, 
that  the  very  unmilitary  practice  obtains  in 
some  corps  of  allowing  the  regimental 
colours  to  be  used  as  articles  of  decoration 
at  public  parties,  and  even  at  native  festi¬ 
vals.  His  Excellency  most  positively  for¬ 
bids  its  repetition,  and  he  desires  that 
henceforth  the  colours  of  a  regiment  may 
be  used  only  for  their  proper  purposes. 


ENLISTMENT  OF  RECRUITS. 

He  ad- Quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  Jan.  15, 
1829. — The  Commander-in-chief  has  had 
submitted  to  him  since  the  1st  Jan.  1828, 
applications  from  officers  commanding  re¬ 
giments  of  native  infantry  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  service  of  men,  stated  to 
be  under  size  (the  standard  height  being 
five  feet  four  inches)  of  bad  character,  of 
low  caste  and  connexions,  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  soldiers,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  entirely  exceeding  all  reasonable 
bounds.  Repeated  and  most  peremptory 
orders  have  been  issued  to  officers  in  com¬ 
mand,  prohibiting  them  from  enlisting  any 
but  men  of  the  standard  height,  of  good 
caste,  strong  and  healthy,  and  holding  cut 
every  promise  of  becoming  active  and  effi¬ 
cient  soldiers ;  yet  a  great  majority  of 
these  discharged  men  are  recruits  of  re¬ 
cent  enlistment.  It  is,  therefore,  but  too 
evident  that  officers  in  command  of  re¬ 
giments  have  failed  in  obedience  to  the  in¬ 
structions  so  frequently  issued  to  them  on 
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this  important  subject ;  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  these  ineligible  men  have  been 
approved  of  and  passed  by  the  reviewing 
officers,  as  well  as  by  the  commandants, 
staff  and  medical  officers  of  stations  and 
divisions,  under  whose  immediate  super¬ 
vision  the  various  recruiting  parties  have 
been  employed,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
to  these  also  must  attach  the  charge  of  un¬ 
pardonable  apathy  and  neglect,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  visibly  affecting  the  future  efficiency  of 
the  army. 

It  now  becomes  an  object  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
shall  prevent,  in  future,  the  admission  into 
the  service  of  objectionable  men,  as  causing 
a  great  and  unnecessary  expense  to  the 
state,  and  giving  a  fictitious  strength  to 
the  army  endangering  its  reputation  in  the 
hour  of  trial. 

The  Commander-in-chief  has  therefore 
determined  that  henceforth,  in  every  in¬ 
stance  of  an  officer  enlisting  recruits,  or 
transferring  boys  to  the  ranks  (unless  un¬ 
der  special  authority  from  head-quarters) 
that  are  under  the  standard  height,  above 
the  prescribed  age,  or  that  are  not  of  an 
active  and  well-proportioned  make,  and 
in  every  respect  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
soldiers, — such  ineligible  men  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service,  and  all  expenses 
incurred  on  their  account,  from  the  day  of 
their  enlistment,  shall  be  charged  to  the 
officer  by  whom  they  w'ere  enlisted. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Head-Quarters,  Jan.  6,  1829.— Capt.  C.  Hewit- 
son  and  Lieut.  E.  J.  Dusantoy,  49th  N.I.,  app.  to 
rifle  corps. 

Ens.  W.  M.  Glascock  posted  to  17th  N.I. 

Jan.  12. — Maj.  G.  Field  (recently  transf.  to  inva¬ 
lid  estab.)  posted  to  4th  Nat.  Vet.  Bat.,  and  app. 
to  command  of  detachment  of  that  corps  at  Salem. 

Jan.  14. — Ens.  Edw.  King  posted  to  11th  N.I. 

Ensigns  G.  A.  H.  Falconer,  1st  Europ.  regt.,  and 
Thos.  Mears,  33d  N.I.,  permitted,  at  their  own 
request,  to  exchange  corps. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  Ward  posted  to  35th  N.I. 

Jan.  15. — Lieut.  Col.  J.  Woulfe  removed  from 
52d  to  24th  N.I.,  and  Lieut.  Col.  J.  S.  Fraser  from 
24th  to  52d  do. 

Lieut.  Col.  W.  Dickson  removed  from  6th  to  1st 
L.C.,  and  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Collette  from  1st  to  6th 
do. 

Major  A.  Turner  removed  from  2d  to  4th  Nat. 
Vet.  Bat. 

Cornets  D.  G.  Taylor,  J.  S.  Freshfield,  and  R. 
H.  C.  Moubray  (recently  admitted)  app.  to  do  duty 
with  cavalry  details  at  race  stand. 

Ensigns  appointed  to  do  duty.  John  Robertson 
with  .9th  N.I.;  H.  P.  Hill  and  W.  H.  Mercer  with 
10th  N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Neilgherry  Hills . — Jan.  15.  Capt.  J.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  27th  N.I. — Capt.  W.  Stokoe,  10th  N.I.— 
Lieut.  H.  Taylor,  2d  L.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  GOVERNOR. 

I  I 

The  Right  Kon.  the  Governor  has  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  visit  the  provinces 


under  his  government  for  some  time  past. 
Circumstances,  however,  have  operated  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes, 
until  22d  January,  when  his  departure 
from  the  presidency  w’as  announced  with 
the  usual  salutes.  The  return  of  the 
governor  will  not  be  so  distant  as  was 
originally  intended  ;  during  his  absence 
the  administration  of  the  presidency  is 
vested  in  the  remaining  members  of  the 
government,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor 
in  Council. 

The  governor  and  suite  reached  Vellore 
on  the  25th,  and  would  set  out  from 
Bangalore  for  Mysore  about  the  15th 
February. —  Gov.  Gaz.,  Feb.  12. 


HISSAM  MULK. 

His  Highness  Hissam  Mulk  Bahauder, 
the  fourth  legitimate  son  of  the  late  Nawab 
Wallajah,  expired  on  the  ]  2th  February,  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was 
removed  from  Chepauk  the  following  day 
under  the  customary  honours.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  his  remains  will  be  interred  at 
Trichinopoly. — Mad.  Gov.  Gaz. 

SHIPFING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb.  1.  Baretto,  junior.  Shannon,  from  London. 
—4.  Moira,  Thornhill,  from  Calcutta;  and  FI.M. 
S.  Hind,  Furneaux,  from  Penang — 5.  James  Pat- 
tison,  Grote,  from  Calcutta. — 6.  Hercules, Vaughan, 
from  Calcutta. — 13.  Helen,  Langley,  from  Bom¬ 
bay. — 14.  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Brown,  from  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Louisa,  Parker,  from  Point  de  Galle ;  and 

H.M.S.  Rainbow,  Rous,  from  Penartg _ 17.  Atlas, 

Hunt,  from  Calcutta. 

Departures. 

Feb.  3.  H.M.S.  Pandora,  Gordon,  for  Trinco- 
malle.— 7.  Malcolm,  Eyles,  for  London _ 11.  Moi¬ 

ra,  Thornhill,  for  London;  and  H.M.S.  Hind, 
Furneaux,  for  Trincomallee.— 14.  Wellington, 
Evans,  from  London.— 16.  Alfred,  Hill,  for  Lon¬ 
don. — 17.  James  Pattison,  Grote,  for  London _ 

19.  Hercules,  Vaughan,  for  London.— 24.  Atlas, 
Hunt,  for  London — March  4.  Baretto,  jun.,  Shan¬ 
non,  for  London. 

Freight  to  London  (Feb.  19) — £2  per  ton. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  17.  At  Quilon,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  D.  Ar¬ 
cher,  20th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Fursewaukum,  Mrs.  W.  Cooke,  of  a 
daughter. 

Feb.  2.  At  Vepery,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Conductor 
James  Wallis,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Egmore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  G.  G.  White,  of 
a  daughter. 

3.  At  Madras,  Mrs.  Longdon,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Royapettah.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Timmins,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  A.  Kerakoose,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  9.  At  Madras,  John  Defries,  Esq.,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Adrian  Defries,  Esq.,  to  L.  Clemons, 
widow,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Mac- 
leod,  of  this  establishment. 

—  At  Madras,  Mr.  John  Daniel  Barrett,  to  Miss 
Harriet  M.Gillon,  granddaughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
W.  Gillon,  of  this  establishment. 


DEATHS. 

Jan.  13.  At  Trichinopoly,  of  spasmodic  cholera. 
Capt.  A.  Stewart,  H.M.’s  89th  regt. 


23.  At 
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23.  At  Vepery,  Mr.  A.  T.  Monin. 

30.  Charles  Oakley,  commander  of  the  ship  Alex¬ 
ander. 

Feb.  5.  At  Madras,  Tanampata  Trevengada 
Moodeliar,  employed  in  the  accountant  general’s 
office,  aged  37. 

11.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Frederic  Burrows,  master 
attendant  of  Cochin. 


ISomfiai?. 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

ARMY  ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay  Castle ,  Jan.  26,  1829. — The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
publish  the  following  regulations  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  instructions  from  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  communicated  in  their 
military  general  letter,  under  date  the  28th 
May  1828,  to  the  address  of  the  Supreme 
Government. 

Brigadiers’  Allowances. 

That  the  first  class  of  brigadiers,  viz. 
those  in  command  of  subsidiary  or  field 
forces  on  or  beyond  the  frontier,  for  which 
special  allowances  have  hitherto  been  fix¬ 
ed,  shall  receive,  from  the  1st  of  March 
next,  a  staff  allowance  of  1,000  rupees  per 
mensem,  with  forty  rupees  for  stationery, 
and  thirty  rupees  horse  allowance,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  regimental  pay,  batta,  and  tentage. 

Officers  at  present  in  command  of  forces 
who  suffer  a  diminution  of  allowances  un¬ 
der  the  operation  of  this  order,  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  draw,  in  addition  to  the  staff, 
salary,  &c.,  1,070  rupees,  a  compensation 
equal  to  the  difference  between  their  exist¬ 
ing  allowances  and  those  now  sanctioned. 

That  the  second  class  of  brigadiers,  viz. 
those  in  command  of  interior  district  or 
important  fortresses,  shall  receive  from  the 
same  date  a  staff  salary  of  750  rupees  per 
mensem,  with  twenty  rupees  for  station¬ 
ary,  and  thirty  rupees  horse  allowance, 
exclusive  of  regimental  pay,  batta,  and 
tentage,  with  house-rent  when  entitled 
to  it. 

Medical  Officers. 

That  the  hospital  allowance  for  medi¬ 
cines,  &c.,  at  present  drawn  by  medical 
officers  in  charge  of  corps,  detachments, 
and  establishments,  European  and  native, 
be  abolished ;  that  hospital  necessaries  of 
every  description,  with  exception  of  Eu¬ 
rope  medicines  and  instruments  (to  be 
supplied  on  indent  checked  by  the  medical 
board)  shall  be  furnished  by  the  commis¬ 
sariat,  and  that  in  lieu  of  the  present  the 
following  allowances  are  authorized  : 

To  every  surgeon  attached  to  the  mi¬ 
litary  branch  of  the  service  in  charge  of  a 
regiment  or  battalion,  the  batta  of  major 
in  lieu  of  that  of  captain,  with  a  palanquin 
allowance  of  thirty  rupees  a  month  ;  and 
to  every  assistant-surgeon  in  charge  of  a 
corps  or  of  a  detachment  of  not  less  than 


five  companies  of  natives  or  two  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  the  batta  of  captain  in  lieu  of 
that  of  lieutenant,  with  thirty  rupees  a 
month  for  a  palanquin. 

To  all  medical  officers  holding  separate 
charges  inferior  to  those  above  specified, 
a  palanquin  allowance  of  thirty  rupees  a 
month  is  authorized. 

Officers  commanding  posts  and  stations 
are  directed  on  the  publication  of  this 
order  to  cause  committees  to  be  assembled, 
of  which  the  commissariat  officer,  where 
one  may  be  present,  is  to  be  a  member,  to 
report  upon  the  number  and  value  of  the 
cots  in  use  in  native  hospitals,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  determination  of  these 
committees,  compensation  will  be  allowed 
to  the  medical  officers  to  whom  the  cots 
may  belong,  when  they  will  be  made  over 
to  the  charge  of  the  commissariat  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  above  regulations,  in  regard  to  the 
medical  branch  of  the  service  will  have 
effect  from  the  1st  of  March  next. 


his  majesty’s  40th  foot. 

Bombay  Castle,  Jan.  26,  1829. —  The 
Hon.  the  Governor  in  council  is  pleased 
to  direct  that  his  Majesty’s  40th  regiment 
of  foot  be  admitted  on  the  establishment 
of  this  presidency  from  the  21st  instant, 
the  date  when  the  head-quarters  of  the 
regiment  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  Phoenix 
transport. 

;•  L--  i  '  i  V-ii  i  *  X,  <  7  •  1 

SHIPS  WEARING  THE  u  UNION  JACK,”  &C. 

General  Department. — The  Hon.  the 
Governor  in  council  is  pleased  to  publish 
for  general  information  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Marine,  conveying  to  him  the  orders  of 
the  Hon.  the  Governor  of  the  Fort  and 
Castle  of  Bombay,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  his  Majesty’s  proclamation 
bearing  date  the  1st  of  Jan.  1801,  as  far 
as  regards  ships  or  vessels  within  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Bombay. 

To  Capt.  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Marine. 

Sir :  II  having  been  brought  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
fort  and  castle,  that  masters  of  country 
vessels  and  merchant  vessels,  and  ships 
within  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  have  hoist¬ 
ed  pendants  and  assumed  other  distinc¬ 
tions,  in  contravention  of  his  Majesty’s 
proclamation  bearing  date  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1801,  and  the  governors  of  his  Majesty’s 
forts  and  castles,  being  directed  by  his 
Majesty’s  said  proclamation,  on  their  ob¬ 
serving  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  wearing  the 
flag  commonly  described  as  the  Union 
Jack,  or  any  of  the  distinction  jacks  in 
the  said  proclamation  mentioned,  unless 
such  ships  or  vessels  shall  have  commis¬ 
sion 
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sion  of  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  or 
shall  be  employed  in  his  IV/ajesty’s  service, 
to  cause  such  flag,  pendant,  jack  or  en¬ 
sign  to  be  seized,  and  to  return  the  names 
of  the  master  or  commander  of  such  ships 
and  vessels  wearing  such  flag,  pendant, 
jack  or  ensign,  contrary  to  his  Majesty’s 
aforesaid  proclamation,  unto  the  judge  of 
his  Majesty’s  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
for  the  time  being  ;  the  lion,  the  Governor 
of  the  fort  and  castle  of  Bombay  is 
pleased  hereby  to  enjoin  you  to  carry  the 
provisions  of  the  above  proclamation  into 
effect,  as  far  as  regard  ships  or  vessels 
within  the  harbour  of  Bombay ;  and  you 
are  hereby  directed  to  seize,  or  cause  to 
be  seized,  by  officers  of  the  marine  service 
of  Bombay,  such  flag,  pendant,  jack  or 
ensign  worn  by  any  ship  or  vessel  within 
the  harbour  of  Bombay,  contrary  to  his 
Majesty’s  said  proclamation,  and  to  return 
to  the  hon.  the  Governor  the  names  of  the 
respective  masters  or  commanders  of  ships 
or  vessels  so  offending. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

(Signed)  Charles  Norris,  Sec.toGov. 
Bombay  Castle,  Feb.  2,  1829. 

COURT  OF  INQUIRY. 

Bombay  Castle ,  Feb.  3,  1829.  —  The 
H  on.  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
publish  the  result  of  a  court  of  Inquiry 
held  for  the  trial  of  Commander  John 
Betham,  commanding  the  H.  C.  slpop  of 
war  Coote,  on  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  the  superintendent  of  the  marine. 

Charges. 

Commander  John  Betham,  command¬ 
ing  the  H.C.  sloop  of  war  Coote,  placed 
in  arrest  by  order  of  Capt.  Sir  Charles 
Malcolm,  Knight,  superintendent  of  the 
Hon.  Company’s  marine,  on  the  following 
charges,  &c. 

1st  Charge. —  For  conduct  highly  unbe¬ 
coming  the  character  of  an  officer,  and 
subversive  of  naval  discipline,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instances. 

1st  Instance.  For  disobedience  of  or¬ 
ders  and  contempt  of  authority,  in  not 
having  taken  on  board  the  sloop  of  war 
Coote,  then  under  his  command,  three 
months’  supply  of  biscuit,  pursuant  to  a 
verbal  order  given  to  him  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Hon.  Company’s  marine, 
on  or  about  the  end  of  last  July  1828,  to 
the  effect  that  he,  Commander  Betham, 
should  complete  the  stores  and  provisions 
of  the  said  sloop  of  war  to  a  three  months’ 
supply,  and  for  which  supply  he  indented, 
pursuant  to  the  above  order. 

2d  Instance.  For  undue  assumption  of 
authority,  in  directing  the  purser  of  his 
vessel  to  receive  only  one  month’s  supp'y 
of  biscuit  instead  of  three,  according  to 
the  abovementioned  order  of  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

Sd.  Instance.  For  neglect  of  duty  in 
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not  having  reported  to  the  superintendent, 
that  he  had  given  the  above-mentioned  in¬ 
structions  to  the  purser,  and  that  he  was 
in  consequence  about  to  sail  with  a  de¬ 
ficient  supply,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
a  proper  opportunity  of  doing  so  when  the 
muster  of  the  crew  was  taken,  on  the  20th 
Aug.  1828,  by  the  assistant  to  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

4th  Instance.  For  having  sailed  from 
Bombay  with  a  deficient  supply  of  biscuit, 
thus  rendering  his  vessel  unfit  for  urgent 
service,  should  such  have  become  requisite, 
previous  to  his  being  able  to  purchase  a 
supply  of  biscuit,  or  a  substitute  for  it. 

5th  Instance.  For  marked  contempt 
of  the  regulations  of  the  service,  by  draw¬ 
ing  and  receiving  from  the  Hon.  Com¬ 
pany’s  agent  at  Muscat,  on  the  10th  Sept. 
1828,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  German 
crowms,  and  on  the  11th  of  Oct.  1828, 
from  the  acting  president  at  Bushire,  the 
sum  of  (4,000)  four  thousand  Sahib  ke- 
roons,  and  (5,000)  five  thousand  Persian 
rupees,  which  sums  were  not  required  for 
the  purchase  of  articles  for  the  use  of  his 
vessel,  in  direct  disobedience  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Order  dated  the  2d  Feb.  1828. 

2d.  Charge.  For  conduct  unbecoming 
the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
in  the  following  instances  : 

1st  Instance.  In  having  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Hon. 
Company’s  Marine,  under  date  the  10th 
Sept.  1828,  falsely  asserted,  with  respect 
to  the  abovementioned  biscuit,  “  that  old 
bread  had  been  imposed  upon  us  instead 
of  new,  and  on  examination,  I  found  it 
such  abominable  trash  that  I  could  not 
expect  the  ship’s  company  would  eat  it.” 

2d.  Instance.  In  having  subjected  the 
Hon.  the  Government  to  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense,  by  leaving  at  Bombay  two  months’ 
supply  of  biscuit  which  was  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  him,  and  in  having,  three 
days  after  he  left  the  harbour,  assembled 
a  committee,  by  which  the  one  month’s 
supply  which  he  had  taken  on  board,  was 
condemned  as  unserviceable,  thereby  act¬ 
ing  with  the  obvious  and  manifest  inten¬ 
tion  of  deriving  a  private  and  dishonour¬ 
able  advantage  from  personally  supplying 
his  vessel  with  the  quantity  of  biscuit 
which  thus  became  requisite  for  its  use. 
(Signed)  Chas.  Malcolm,  Superint. 

Finding  and  sentence  of  the  court. 

The  court,  having  maturely  weighed 
and  considered  all  that  has  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  prosecution,  as  well  as 
what  has  been  brought  forward  on  the 
defence,  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner. 
Commander  John  Betham,  of  the  Hon. 
Company’s  marine,  is  guilty  of  all  and 
every  part  of  the_  1st  charge  which  lias 
been  preferred  against  him. 

The  court  are  further  of  opinion,  that 
the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  2d  charge 
G  which 
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which  has  been  preferred  against  him, 
with  exception  of  the  latter  part,  viz. 
“  thereby  acting  with  the  obvious  and 
manifest  intention  of  deriving  a  private 
and  dishonourable  advantage  from  per¬ 
sonally  supplying  his  vessel  with  the 
quantity  of  biscuit,  which  thus  became 
requisite  for  its  use;”  of  which  part  the 
court  do  therefore  honourably  acquit  him. 

The  court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  to  the  extent  above  specified,  do 
therefore  adjudge  him,  the  said  Comman¬ 
der  John  Betham,  by  virtue  of  the  penal 
articles  established  by  government,  for 
the  better  government  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hon.  Company’s  marine,  to  be  suspended 
from  all  rank,  pay,  and  employment,  and 
they  do  further  recommend  that  he  shall 
be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

The  court  having  performed  a  most 
painful  duty  in  awarding  a  punishment 
which  they  deem  adequate  to  the  culpa¬ 
bility,  of  which  they  have  found  the  pri¬ 
soner  guilty,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
commend  the  case  of  Commander  Betham 
most  strongly  to  the  favourable  considera. 
tion  of  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council, 
on  the  grounds  of  various  circumstances 
which  appear  to  extenuate  his  conduct,  of 
his  long  and  meritorious  services,  and  of 
his  being  a  married  man,  with  a  family. 

Decision  of  Government. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
having  fully  considered  the  proceedings 
on  this  trial,  concurs  in  the  opinion  and 
finding  of  the  court  ;  and  accordingly 
directs  that  the  sentence  of  the  court 
adjudging  Commander  John  Betham  to 
be  suspended  from  all  rank,  pay,  and 
employment,  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  his  dismissal  from  the  service  be  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  recommendation  •  of  the  court,  of 
Commander  Betham,  merits  attention,  and 
in  consideration  of  his  services,  and  the 
circumstances  stated  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  marine,  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  wdll  recommend  to  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  to  grant  him  the 
retired  pay  of  a  captain. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial  Department. 

Jan.  30.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hornby,  acting  senior 
assistant  judge  and  criminal  judge  of  Surat  for 
Broach,  during  absence  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Wroughton, 
on  sick  certificate. 

Minutes  of  Council,  Jan.  15,  1829 _ The  under¬ 

mentioned  junior  civil  servants  have  attained  a 
proficiency  in  the  Hindoostanee  language,  which 
entitles  them  to  “  official  employment 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stracy;  Mr.  Edw.  Chamier;  Mr.  R. 
S.  Frampton. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombay  Castle,  Jan.  8,  1829. — Lieut.  G.  Brown, 
fort  adj.  at  Surat,  to  take  charge  of  engineer  de¬ 


partment  on  departure  of  Brigade  Maj.  Mant ; 
dated  23d  Dec. 

Jan.  12.— Capt.  T.  Gordon,  major  of  brigade  at 
presidency,  to  act  as  town  maj.  during  absence  ot 
Lieut.  Col.  D.  Barr,  employed  on  special  duty  at 
Poonah. — Capt.  C.  Hagart,  1st  Europ.  regt.,  to 
act  as  major  of  brigade  so  long  as  Capt.  Gordon 
continues  to  act  as  town  major. 

Cadet  of  artillery  Thos.  Gaisford  admitted  on 
estab.,  and  prom,  to  2d-lierlt. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  W.  F.  Cormack,  E.  C.  Cot- 
grave,  and  A.  W.  Bearan  admitted  on  estab.,  anu 
prom,  to  ensigns. 

Mr.  And.  Munay  admitted  as  an  assist,  surg. 

Jan.  15. — Commissariat  Department.  Capt.  J. 
Reynolds,  second  assist,  com.  gen.,  to  be  first 
assist.,  v.  Snodgrass  dec. — Capt.  R.  Payne  to  va¬ 
cate  his  appointment  as  third  assist,  com.  gen.  on 
his  prom.,  and  to  be  second  assist.,  v.  Reynolds.— - 
Lieut.  R.  Stack,  acting  third  assist.,  to  be  third 
assist,  com.  gen.,  v.  Payne. — Lieut.  T.  Briggs, 
24th  N.I.,  to  be  acting  third  assist,  com.  gen. 

Jan.  16.  — Temporary  Appointments  confirmed. 
Capt.  J.  Cooke,  3d  N.I.,  to  assume  command  of 
troops  at  Surat  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Col.  Clie- 
land  from  station  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Lieut.  G.  Brown,  fort  adj.,  to  have  charge  of  ba¬ 
zars  at  Surat  during  absence  of  Brigade  Major  Gil¬ 
lum,  on  duty  with  commanding  officer  of  division. 

Lieut.  E.  C.  Parry  to  act  as  adj.  to  21st  N.I.  from 
date  of  departure  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Ennis  to  pre¬ 
sidency  on  sick  certificate. 

Assist.  Surg.  C.  P.  Livingston  placed  at  disposal 
of  his  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief  for  military 
duty. 

Jan.  17 _ Lieut.  Col.  J.  Kennet  to  command  Ba- 

roda  subsidiary  force  from  date  of  departure  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Salter  for  Europe. 

Cadet  of  Infantry  H.  Franklin  admitted  on 
estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Temporary  Appointments  confirmed.  Capt.  M. 
Soppit,  26th  N.L,  to  assume  command  of  troops 
at  Satara  from  date  of  departure  of  Lieut.  Col.  H. 
Smith  from  station  on  sick  certificate. — Capt.  H. 
Sandwith,  8th  N.I.,  to  act  as  deputy  assist,  qu. 
mast.  gen.  to  Malwa  force  from  date  of  departure 
of  Capt.  N.  Campbell  to  join  Guicowar  subsidiary. 
— Lieut.  J.  Campbell,  deputy  assist,  qu.  mast,  gen., 
to  take  charge  of  department  in  Poonah  division 
during  absence  of  Capt.  Roe  on  sick  certificate. — 
Lieut.  C.  Birdwood  to  act  as  qu.  mast,  of  3d  N.I. 
until  Lieut.  Candy  may  be  relieved  from  charge  of 
regt. 

Jan.  23.— Lieut.  W.  Coghlan  to  act  as  brigade 
major  to  artillery  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Cot- 
grave. 

Jan.  27. — Mr.  John  Mearns  admitted  on  estab. 
as  an  assist,  surgeon. 

Jan.  28.  —  Temporary  Appointments  confirmed. 
Capt.  E.  Willoughby,  deputy  assist,  qu.  mast, 
gen.,  to  act  as  assist,  qu.  mast.  gen.  in  Poona  div. 
of  army  during  absence  of  Capt.  Roe,  from  date 
of  departure  of  Lieut.  J.  Campbell  from  Deccan. 
— Capt.  H.  Corsellis,  18th  N.L,  to  act  as  deputy 
assist,  qu.  mast.  gen.  to  Malwa  force. — Major  E. 
Jervis,  3d  L.C.,  to  assume  command  of  troops  at 
Deesa  as  senior  officer  at  station  from  8th  Jan — 
Lieut.  G.  J.  Graham  to  act  a&  qu.  mast,  to  6th  N.I. 
during  absence  of  Lieut.  Farquhar  on  duty  at 
Poonah. 

Jan.  30. — Cadet  of  Engineers  J.  J.  F.  Cruick- 
shank  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  2d-Lieut. 

Cadet  of  Infantry  Edw.  Baynes  admitted  on 
estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Mr.  S.  Fraser  admitted  on  estab.  as  an  assist, 
surgeon. 

Feb.  3. — 1 6th  N.I.  Lieut.  D.  G.  Duffto  be  capt., 
and  Ens.  C.  G.  Munro  to  be  lieut.,  in  sue.  to  Tho¬ 
mas  dec. ;  dated  25th  Jan.  1829. 

Sen.  Supernum.  Ens.  Wm.  Orrok  posted  to  15th 
N.I.,  v.  Munro  prom. 

Returned  to  duty,  from  Europe.  —  Lieut.  O. 
Poole,  9th  N.I. — Lieut.  W.  T.  C.  Scriven,  5th 
N.I. 

MARINE  APPOINTMENT. 

Feb.  5. — Capt.  Thos.  Tanner,  H.C.’s  marine,  to 
be  capt.  of  Mazagon  dock -yard  from  1st  Feb. 
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FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. — Jan.  8.  Lieut.  E.  M.  Ennis,  21st 
N.I.,  for  health — 12.  Lieut.  D.  Carstairs,  6th 
N.I.,  for  health. — 15.  Lieut.  T.  Candy,  20th  N.I., 
for  health. — 20.  Lieut.  G.  B.  Lloyd,  7th  N.I.,  for 
health. — 23.  Surg.  H.  Morgan,  2d  member  of  Me¬ 
dical  Board,  for  health. — Surg.  T.  P.  Weeks,  24th 
N.I.,  for  health — 30.  Lieut.  J.  Campbell,  2d  Gr. 
N.I.,  for  health. — Cornet  R.  H.  Rickards,  3d  L.C., 
for  health. 

„  ,  \ 

LAW. 

Supreme  Court,  January  2 6. 

The  sessions  commenced  this  day,  when 

_  *  ' 

Sir  J.  P.  Grant  delivered  to  the  grand 

jury  the  following  speech  : 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury:  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  human  crime, 
and  the  consequent  misery  which  attends  it, 
to  whatever  amount  they  may  be  exhibited, 
without  extreme  pain.  The  word  plea¬ 
sure,  therefore,  seems  hardly  fitting  to  be 
introduced  into  a  discourse  such  as  I  have 
now  to  direct  to  you,  and  thus  T  can  only 
say,  that  I  address  you  with  much  less 
pain  than  I  experienced  on  either  of  the 
two  former  occasions  of  my  charging 
grand  juries  in  this  place.  To  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  attended  the  last  of  those 
occasions,  and  which  marked  it  as  one  not 
less  of  public  calamity  than  that  of  private 
affliction,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  al¬ 
lude :  they  will  never  lose  their  place  in 
my  memory,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  still 
fresh  in  yours.  To  those  under  which  I 
■was  unhappily  and  reluctantly  compelled 
to  speak  on  the  first  occasion,  I  will  allude 
only  for  the  purpose  of  contrast.  I  was 
then  constrained  by  imperative  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  I  addressed  to  a 
relaxation  in  the  vigilance  of  the  maeis- 
tracy,  a  negligence  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  a  prevalence  of  crimes  betoken¬ 
ing  a  total  contempt  of  the  public  justice 
of  the  settlement,  an  impunity  attending 
the  omitting  of  them,  a  confidence  felt  by 
criminals,  lamentably  justified  by  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  protection  of  the  law,  that 
both  astonished  and  alarmed  me.  The 
calendar  on  that  occasion  wras  very  heavy, 
both  in  regard  of  the  number  of  offences, 
compared  with  the  population,  and  of  their 
nature  ;  and,  what  was  greatly  more  la¬ 
mentable  even  than  this,  it  was  matter 
of  notoriety  that  it  was  far  from  contain¬ 
ing  all  those  which  were  known  to  have 
been  recently  committed,  many  of  the 
most  flagrant  description  having  escaped 
detection. 

“  I  should  indeed  have  felt  great  grati¬ 
fication,  if  I  could  have  informed  you  that 
on  this  occasion  the  calendar  contained  no 
cases  of  a  capital  or  very  heinous  nature. 
This,  unfortunately,  I  have  it  not  in  my 
power  to  state ;  but  I  can  congratulate 
you  on  the  total  number  of  offences  to  be 
brought  before  you  being  very  much  less 


than  it  has  ever  been  since  my  arrival  in 
the  island,  on  their  being  generally  of  a 
much  lighter  description,  and  what  I  think 
of  by  far  greater  importance  still,  on  there 
being  no  reason  to  believe  that  many  very 
serious  crimes  have  been  committed  on  the? 
island  since  we  were  last  assembled  here 
which  the  magistrates  have  not  succeeded 
in  detecting,  and  which  are  not  included  in 
the  short  catalogue  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

“  Of  those  great  and  daring  public  out¬ 
rages  by  large  bodies  of  ruffians,  which 
we  had  such  frightful  examples  of  only 
six  months  ago,  we  happily  have  not  heard 
of  late.  In  this  calendar  there  is  one  ac¬ 
cusation  of  a  serious  burglary,  and  com¬ 
mitted  as  is  alleged,  by  a  considerable 
number  of  men  ;  but  this  is  the  only 
charge  of  a  capital  offence. 

“  Gentlemen,  although,  as  I  have  said, 
even  this  amount  of  crime  cannot  be  con¬ 
templated  without  pain,  yet  the  result  of 
the  comparison  with  what  prevailed,  even 
so  short  a  time  as  six  months  ago,  must  be 
regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  with  a  view 
to  what  may  be  reasonably  hoped  to  be 
effected  for  the  future  by  a  perseverance  in 
the  same  course  of  vigilance  and  firmness 
which  has  already  effected  so  much.  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  this  result 
to  the  increased  vigilance  and  activity  of 
the  magistrates,  and  to  the  firmness,  and 
the  admirable  attention  to  their  duty, 
which  has  been  displayed  both  by  the 
grand  and  the  petit  juries.  I  think  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  deserving  of 
great  commendation  :  and  I  can  say  with 
confidence,  that  in  no  case  when  I  have 
been  present  on  this  bench,  has  any  person 
been  convicted  but  on  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence,  nor  any  person  acquitted 
who  ought  not,  and  whose  acquittal  did 
not  tend  to  strengthen  the  confidence  felt 
in  the  certainty,  as  well  as  fairness,  with 
which  criminal  justice  is  here  adminis¬ 
tered. 

“  Gentlemen,  in  the  first  charge  I  de¬ 
livered  here,  I  ventured  to  say  that  the 
evils  which  then  existed,  I  was  persuaded, 
might  be  overcome,  and  within  a  moderate 
space  of  time,  by  fixing  upon  them  the 
attention  of  the  community,  and  of  tho^e 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  I 
ventured  also  to  say  that  it  would  be  sin¬ 
gular  indeed  if,  in  this  little  island  alone, 
the  law  of  England  should  be  found  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  crimes.  I  observed  that  the  evil  justly 
complained  of,  consisted  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  crimes  committed  without  the  of¬ 
fenders  being  apprehended  and  brought 
to  trial  ;  that  nothing  appeared  in  the 
mode  of  trial,  in  the  reluctance  of  juries 
to  convict,  or  in  the  amount  of  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  where  convictions  were  ob¬ 
tained, — nothing,  in  short,  which  depended 
on  the  court,  that  required  reform  ;  and  I 
expressed  my  opinion  that,  although  se¬ 
veral 
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veral  matters  demanded  the  attention  of 
government,  and  much  greater  careful¬ 
ness  in  the  protection  of  their  property, 
an  active  co-operation  and  exertion  in  the 
pursuit  and  detection  of  offenders  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
ensure  them  safety  from  outrage  and  de¬ 
predation  ;  yet  that  no  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  or  powers  of  the  inferior  ma¬ 
gistrates,  or  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  of  England,  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  this  end,  or  would  conduce  to  it ; 
but  that  the  law  of  England,  which  is  the 
law  of  this  island,  afforded  ample  means 
for  remedying  the  evil  without  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  interposition  of  the  government 
or  the  legislature,  if  those  concerned,  in 
private  as  well  as  public  situations,  would 
do  their  duty.  The  result,  I  think,  has 
proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  view 
i  took.  The  matters  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  lias  thought  to  deserve  their  attention, 
I  have  received  official  information,  will  he 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court  early 
next  term  :  meanwhile,  there  has  of 
course  been  no  opportunity  of  making  any 
alteration  in  these  matters. 

“  The  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the 
magistrates  have  also  remained  the  same, 
and  although  there  has  unhappily  been 
occasion  to  make  some  severe  and  me¬ 
lancholy  examples,  by  the  sentences  the 
court  has  been  compelled  to  pass  and  per¬ 
mit  to  be  carried  into  execution,  both  at 
the  last  sessions  and  the  sessions  before 
the  last,  yet  no  sentence  of  death  has  been 
pronounced  on  any  crime  which  would  not 
formerly  have  been  so  visited  upon  con¬ 
viction,  or  regarding  which,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  court  so  to  visit  it  had  not 
been  long  since  and  repeatedly  declared 
by  the  late  chief  justice  from  this  bench. 
Nothing,  therefore,  has  been  altered  but 
the  watchfulness  and  activity  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  who  have  felt  that  greater  exer¬ 
tion  was  necessary,  and  have  employed  it 
accordingly.  To  reform  errors  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  or  less  commendable  than  to 
avoid  them,  and  I  am  sure,  however  la¬ 
borious  the  office  of  these  respectable  gen¬ 
tlemen  may  have  lately  proved,  they  can¬ 
not  but  feel  amply  rewarded,  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  degree  of  peace  and  security  they 
see  around  them,  in  the  increasing  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  protec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  alreadv  diminished  number 
of  the  offences  brought  under  the  animad¬ 
version  of  this  court. 

“  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  already 
proof  that  we  want  here  none  of  what 
some  persons  may  think  improvements, 
but  what  I  cannot  hut  consider  hazardous 
alterations  of  the  law.  This  court  has 
sufficient  means  and  sufficient  leisure  to 
try  all  crimes  which  by  law  ought  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury.  The  magistrates  have  at 
least  sufficient  power,  I  may  think  more 
than  sufficient  power,  to  try  all  crimes 
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that  may  he  safely  left  to  a  trial  without  a 
jury:  I  do  not  mean  with  regard  only  to 
the  risk  of  deviations  from  justice  in  par¬ 
ticular  eases,  but  to  those  yet  more  essen¬ 
tial  points  of  confidence,  of  publicity,  of 
uniformity,  of  certainty,  of  solemnity  and 
of  general  interest,  which  are  more  es¬ 
sential  because  they  have  a  greater  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  people,  attaching 
them  more  to  the  laws,  connectiag  them 
more  with  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  impressing  them  with  a  greater  re¬ 
verence  for  the  majesty  of  justice.  The 
magistrates  have  also  sufficient  powers  for 
the  pursuit  and  detection  of  offenders,  and 
this  court  has  sufficient  power  and  suffi¬ 
cient  independence  to  watch  over  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  inferior,  judicial,  and  magis¬ 
terial  authority.  With  these  means  only 
more  fairly  called  into  action,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  within  the  last  six  months 
much  has  been  done,  so  much  as  to  show 
to  every  man,  that  by  a  perseverance  in  the 
same  course  much  more  may  yet  he  done, 
and  that  if  we  relapse  into  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  our  former  state  of  insecurity, 
the  blame  cannot  he  cast  upon  the  law, 
but  upon  those  charged  to  execute  it.  In 
truth,  gentlemen,  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  system  of  law,  whatever  might  he  its 
defects  in  other  respects,  that  did  not  give 
magistrates  sufficient  power  if  they  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Feeble  and  inefficient 
persons  are  always  complaining  of  want  of 
power,  and  he  assured,  give  them  what 
power  you  may  they  will  repeat  the  same 
complaint.  But  no  man  of  intelligence 
and  vigour  was  ever  heard  to  complain 
that  he  had  not  power  enough,  nor  is  any 
one  loud  in  demanding  to  he  armed  with 
extraordinary  weapons,  but  he  who  has  not 
capacity  to  wield  those  with  which  others 
in  his  circumstances  are  usually  provided. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  bound  to  repeat,  that  the 
magistrates  here  have  given  us  practical 
and  undoubted  proof,  in  the  efficiency 
which  they  have  lately  displayed,  that, 
armed  with  the  powers  they  have,  they  are 
capable  of  maintaining  the  peace,  and  re¬ 
pressing  crimes  which  had  been  previously 
suffered  to  grow  to  an  alarming  head. 

These  discussions,  however,  are  rather 
matter  of  speculation  here  than  of  prac¬ 
tical  utility,  for  although  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  may  properly  propose,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  this  court,  submit  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  for  his  royal  allowance,  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  it  may  deem  fit  for  adapting  the 
provisions  or  principles  of  the  law  to  the 
situation  of  this  presidency,  or  for  intro¬ 
ducing  such  rules  and  ordinances  in  minor 
matters,  of  a  local  nature,  as  the  law  of 
England  recognizes  a  power  of  making  in 
other  local  authorities,  known  to  the  law, 
the  altering  the  law  of  England,  now  es¬ 
tablished  here  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  in  the  least  particular,  or  the 
passing  or  sanctioning  any  regulation  not 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  that  law,  is  beyond  the  power 
even  of  his  Majesty  himself  in  Council, 
and  appertains  only  to  his  Majesty  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Unless  Parliament,  therefore, 
shall  chase  to  alter  the  law  here,  we  must 
go  on  with  the  law  of  England,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  it  sufficient 
for  our  purpose. 

“  Though,  gentlemen,  I  have  bestowed 
upon  the  law  of  England  those  encomiums 
which  all  who  have  studied  it  most  think 
it  entitled  to,  I  am  not  the  less  ready  to 
admit  that  in  many  points  of  criminal 
practice  it  had  need  of  revision ;  but, 
though  it  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical 
to  say  so,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
blemishes  which  it  was  fitting  to  remove, 
though  they  spoilt  much  of  its  beauty, 
neither  deprived  its  principles  of  their  title 
to  admiration,  nor  rendered  its  practical 
administration  inefficient  or  unduly  severe. 
The  objects  of  reform  were  two  -fold  :  1st, 
to  remove  much  in  the  letter  of  the  law 
that  had  been  heaped  upon  its  ancient 
simplicity,  without  regard  to  proportion  or 
congruity,  by  that  unhappy  passion  for 
over-legislation  which  seems  to  grow  upon 
the  age  of  states  as  garrulity  is  said  to  grow 
upon  the  years  of  man.  And,  2dly,  in 
all  respects  to  conform  the  letter  of  the 
law  to  its  practice :  for  laws  had  been 
made  to  meet  particular  exigencies,  real 
or  supposed,  which,  being  inconsistent 
with  the  existing  state  of  society,  had 
been  modified  or  practically  repealed  by 
the  discretion,  or  it  may  be  by  the  sobriety 
of  the  judges  in  after  times,  so  as  in  truth 
never  to  have  formed  part  of  the  system 
of  the  law,  and  to  have  long  since  ceased 
to  form  part  of  its  practice.  This  great 
work  of  reformation,  and  in  great  part  of 
restoration,  was  commenced,  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  it  broadly  laid  in  the  public 
feelings  and  opinion,  by  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  men  of  our  times, 
whom  1  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
recollecting  as  one  I  believe  of  my  sin- 
cerest  friends,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  He 
laboured  in  this  vast  and  meritorious  un¬ 
dertaking,  against  a  host  of  prejudices  and 
obstacles  of  all  sorts,  with  partial,  and  but 
partial  success,  if  what  he  actually  ac¬ 
complished  during  his  lifetime  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  his  success.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  work  by  one  every  way 
-worthy  to  succeed  him  in  whatever  de¬ 
mands  splendid  talents,  abundant  know¬ 
ledge,  sound  philosophy,  and  zealous  de¬ 
votion  to  the  advancement  of  human  hap¬ 
piness, — a  name  that  will  ever  be  an  honour 
to  the  records  of  Bombay — my  also  most 
valued  friend  Sir  Jas.  Macintosh.  These 
two  great  men  succeeded  in  laving  that 
foundation  in  the  public  mind  that  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  that  the  criminal  sta¬ 
tute  law  of  England  should  long  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  a  thing  distinct  and 
different,  as  well  from  the  true  system  as 


from  the  actual  practice  of  the  criminal 
law  of  England  ;  and  the  matter  w'as  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Feel,  as  his  Majesty’s  minister, 
to  whose  department  it  particularly  be¬ 
longed,  and  on  whom  too  great  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  for  his  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  w'ork,  the  whole  difficulty  of 
which  few  even  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  can 
duly  appreciate. 

“  Gentlemen,  that  the  King’s  subjects 
living  under  the  English  laws  in  India, 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Peel’s 
reformation  of  the  law  was  much  to  be 
regretted  ;  and  it  was  still  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  laws  of  England  having 
been  introduced  into  different  parts  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India  at  different 
times,  acts  of  Parliament  were  in  force  in 
one  place  which  were  not  so  in  another. 
But  in  this  presidency  we  were  in  the 
most  singular  situation  of  any,  for  here 
no  statute  wras  binding  made  since  the 
gift  of  the  island  by  the  charter  of  King 
Charles  II.  to  the  Company.  There  has 
now  been  passed  an  act,  introduced  by  a 
person  to  whom  India  owes  many  and  im¬ 
portant  obligations,  the  late  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  supply  this  defect.  I  have  not 
as  yet  received  a  copy  of  the  act;  but  I 
understand  it  is  not  to  be  in  force  till  the 
1st  of  March.  It  will  have  the  most  sa¬ 
lutary  and  important  effects  on  the  cri¬ 
minal  law  here  ;  and  though  it  would  be 
out  of  place  and  improper  that  I  should 
enter  at  present  on  any  particular  exposi¬ 
tion  of  what  I  understand  to  be  its  pro¬ 
visions,  I  was  yet  desirous  of  taking  the 
first  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  its 
being  passed,  and  of  offering  my  humble 
tribute  of  thanks  to  the  excellent  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  to  whom  w'e  owe  it. 

“  But  to  this  gentleman  w'e  have  to 
return  thanks  for  another  and  very  valua¬ 
ble  boon.  When  I  had  first  the  honour  of 
addressing  the  grand  jury  from  this  bench, 
I  had  occasion,  after  visiting  the  gaol,  to 
lament  the  number  of  persons  whom  I 
found  there  confined  for  debt,  the  great 
length  of  time  for  which  some  of  them 
had  been  so  immured,  and  the  hardship 
inflicted  on  this  community  by  the  sta¬ 
tutes  of  bankruptcy  not  extending  here, 
and  your  having  no  insolvent  act.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  a  bill,  introduced  and 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.Wynn,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  India,  has,  lam  informed,  like¬ 
wise  received  the  royal  assent.  He  could 
not  have  conferred  a  greater  benefit  on  the 
commercial  part  of  the  community,  nor 
by  consequence  on  this  place  in  particular, 
which  subsists  by  commerce,  and  which  is 
so  admirably  calculated  for  its  unlimited 
extension.  I  know  well  that  many  small 
dealers,  and  some  of  those  whose  more 
extensive  transactions  ought  to  have  taught 

them 
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them  better,  are  naturally  averse  to  in¬ 
solvent  acts  ;  but  these  persons,  like  most 
of  those  whose  views  have  been  confined 
to  the  realizing  of  a  small  and  immediate 
profit,  widely  mistake  their  essential  in¬ 
terests.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  it  is  yet  more  essential  to 
the  interest  of  the  creditor  than  of  the 
debtor,  that  when  a  man  is  insolvent 
through  misfortune,  his  goods  should  be 
given  to  his  creditors,  and  he  himself  be 
left  at  liberty  to  re-commence  a  course  of 
honest  industry.  I  have  not  yet  received 
a  copy  of  this  act  of  Parliament  either, 
so  that  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for 
doing  so  I  could  not  enter  into  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  its  details.” 

The  learned  judge  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  the  gaols,  and  to 
make  observations  on  the  cases  in  the 
calendar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  GOVERNOR. 

On  Monday  last  the  hon.  the  Governor 
returned  to  the  presidency,  via  Maliabu- 
leshwar,  from  his  three  months’  tour  in  the 
southern  Mahratta  country,  during  which 
he  visited  Sattarah,  Bejapoor,  Culladghee, 
Belgaum,  and  Kolapore.  Sir  John  Mal¬ 
colm  was  every  where  received  with  the 
highest  respect  and  attention  by  the  Ma¬ 
dras  troops,  amongst  whom  he  had  so 
long  distinguished  himself  by  his  eminent 
political  and  military  services. — Bombay 
Cour.  Jan.  31. 

BOMBAY  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

From  what  we  have  understood,  on 
good  authority,  it  appears  that  a  mistake 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  list  of 
office-bearers  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay,  as  given  from  the  Bombay  Cou¬ 
rier.  The  spirit  of  radical  reform  has 
even  reached  that  society,  since,  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  a  variety  of  resolutions 
wTere  passed,  that  entirely  alter  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  system  on  which  it  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  to  which  it  has  uncpiestionably 
been  indebted  for  its  prosperity  for  twenty- 
four  years.  During  the  discussions  that 
previously  took  place,  Lieut.  Col.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  prevented,  by  indisposition, 
from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  society 
and  of  the  committee  of  management ; 
but,  as  he  considered  these  innovations  to 
be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  prejudicial, 
he  immediately  resigned  the  situations 
which  he  held,  of  vice-president,  and 
president  of  that  committee.  At  the  same 
time  he  fully  recognized  the  justness  of 
the  principle,  that  wdien  the  majority,  or 
even  minority  of  any  society,  wish  for  a 
change,  on  whatever  futile  grounds,  all 
opinions  resulting  from  experience,  or  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  ought 
to  be  disregarded  5  because,  to  compare 


small  things  with  great,  such  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  upon  which  all  reforms  at  present, 
whether  in  esse  or  in  posse ,  appear  to 
proceed.  It  is  to  Le  hoped,  however,  that 
the  changes  now  effected  will  not  be 
productive  of  any  permanent  detriment  to 
the  society,  as  the  members  will  probably 
soon  perceive  that  the  present  reforms 
are  alterations,  but  not  improvements. — 
Cal.  John  Bull,  Jan.  23. 


RACES. 

The  Bombay  papers  are  full  of  accounts 
of  the  races  at’Bombay,  Poonah,  Guzerat, 
and  Mhow.  The  races  at  the  latter  place 
were  concluded  with  an  amusing  run  for 
the  untrained  plate,  of  which  we  sub¬ 
join  a  report. 

“The  untrained  plate  induced  several 
amateurs  to  try  how  their  nags  could  run 
a  mile.  St.  Patrick  started  off  at  score, 
and  the  others  sailed  off  immediately ;  the 
Pilgrim  once  made  an  attempt  to  address 
the  Saint,  but  he  could  not  get  within 
speaking  distance.  Slyboots  was  too  cun¬ 
ning  to  show  foot.  M.  P.  looked  as  if  he 
wished  to  accept  the  ChiJtern  Hundreds  ; 
and  Suffolk  was  almost  suffocated  on  the 
first  half  mile,  which  Patrick  ran  in  fifty- 
five  seconds.  Not  content  with  this  gal¬ 
lop,  the  Saint  entered  for  the  Tallyho — 
list.  91bs.  to  shew  people  that  he  could 
jump  as  well  as  run.  He  and  Abelard 
went  away  together,  JRasas-bosah  some 
length  behind,  as  if  to  get  a  lesson  in  leap¬ 
ing  from  the  others,  who  came  pretty  well 
together  to  the  first  hedge  (four  feet  high 
and  three  broad):  but  he  must  have  forgot¬ 
ten  his  task,  for  he  knocked  the  half  of  it 
down  as  he  tried  to  jump  over,  and  nearly 
threw  his  rider.  St.  Pat  and  Abelard 
still  neck  and  neck,  leapt  the  second 
leap  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  made 
a  rush  for  the  heat,  which  the  former  won 
with  much  ease.  JRasas-bosah,  jumped 
into  the  middle  of  the  last  leap  and  fell  with 
a  fearful  crash,  threw  his  rider  with  great 
violence,  and  rolled  over  upon  him.  Then 
came  out  six  or  seven  jackanapes  to  run 
for  a  donkey  sweepstakes,  and  such  a 
scene  took  place  !  Horses,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  started  together,  and 
closing  in  one  mass,  down  fell  half  a  dozen 
human  beings ;  over  them  tumbled  two 
or  three  of  the  brutes,  and  away  went  the 
rest  with  shouts,  and  roars,  and  shrieks, 
and  oaths,  and  blows.  The  creatures  took 
three  heats  too  to  win  their  money  ;  and 
every  time  they  started,  the  mirth  and 
noise  grew  more  “  fast  and  furious.” 
After  this  asinine  effort,  off  went  two 
batches  of  Tattoos,  each  consisting  of 
about  forty.  Such  tumbles,  such  escapes, 
such  boltings,  such  jostlings,  no  pen  can 
do  justice  to  the  affair,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  “  royal  row,  prime  fun  and 
jollity,”  the  fifth  Mhow  Turf  Meeting 
broke  up,  and  finished  the  fun  of  the  fes¬ 
tival 
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tival  time  at  a  public  breakfast  given  by 
the  2d  Regiment  of  Light  Cavalry.” 

THE  COOLIES. 

Some  slight  disturbances  have  lately 
occurred  in  the  districts  contiguous  to  the 
western  Ghauts.  The  Coolies  assembled 
in  armed  gangs  to  extort  money  from  the 
villagers,  and  in  some  instances  have 
carried  off  the  ryots  into  the  jungles. 
About  the  middle  of  last  month,  a  villager 
of  Nihee,  in  the  district  of  Mahwut,  was 
carried  off,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  several 
days.  The  peaceable  inhabitants,  situated 
in  exposed  parts,  are  particularly  liable  to 
suffer  by  inroads  of  this  nature  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  season,  when  they  generally  have  a 
little  money  with  which  to  pay  their  rents. 
Doubtless  measures  will  be  taken  by  the 
authorities  for  their  protection. — Bom. 
Mercury ,  Jan.  20. 


ROBBERY  AND  ARSON  AT  POONAH. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  at  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  palace  called 
Bhoodhwar-wadda,  at  Poonah,  was  set 
on  fire,  but  it  suffered  no  injury,  as  the 
fire  was  immediately  extinguished.  It 
however  appeared  afterwards,  that  all  the 
valuable  ornaments,  toys,  and  jewels,  the 
property  of  the  late  Shadasew  Moukash- 
wer,  estimated  to  have  been  of  the  value 
of  about  50,000  rupees,  which  was  seques¬ 
tered  and  deposited  in  that  building,  were 
lost.  A  reward  is  promised  for  such  in¬ 
formation  as  may  tend  to  the  discovery  of 
the  stolen  property.  The  magistrate  of 
Poonah  exerts  himself  very  strenously  to 
find  out  the  thieves,  who  are  suspected  to 
have  set  the  palace  on  fire. — Bombay 
Summachor,  Jan.  21. 


GREAT  GUN  AT  BEEJAPOOR. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Courier .” 

“  Sir,  —  It  may  be  interesting  to  those 
of  your  readers,  who  may  have  visited 
Palmyra  in  the  Deckan,  to  hear  that  the 
large  gun,  on  the  S.  W.  bastion  of.  this 
city,  was  charged  by  order  of  the  Raja 
with  forty  seers,  (about  100  lbs.  powder), 
and  fired  yesterday  evening  at  sunset. 
The  powder,  from  its  coarse  quality, 
threw  forth  an  immense  volume  of  smoke, 
which  was  truly  grand,  although  the  re¬ 
port  was  weak  in  comparison  to  what 
was  expected,  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  a 
forty-two  pounder.  The  gun  shook  the 
frame  and  rebounded  on  the  wall  without 
any  injury.  This  circumstance  excited  a 
degree  of  sensation  amongst  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  (10,000) ;  many  had  left  their  houses 
with  their  families,  ten  and  fifteen  miles; 
and  every  Bunyian  shut  shop,  retiring 
from  its  walls.  The  gun  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  Aurungzebe  150  years  before. 

The  muzzle  has  the  figure  of  a  lion’s 
head,  with  an  elephant  walking  into  its 


mouth.  The  dimensions,  inside  two  feet, 
and  outside  four  and  a  half  feet  diameter  ; 
its  length  twelve  feet  and  a  half;  circum¬ 
ference  thirteen  feet  and  a  quarter ; 
throughout  inside  chamber  fourteen  in¬ 
ches  ;  diameter  five  feet.” 


IMPERIAL  VISITOR. 

There  is  now  at  Bombay,  as  a  casual 
visitor,  no  less  a  personage  than  Prince 
Mirza  Mahomed  Bheeram  Shah,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Delhi. 
He  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 
received  with  a  salute  from  the  battery. 
We  understand  he  is  about  to  proceed  to 
Mecca  on  a  pilgrimage. — Bom.  Cour. 
Jan.  24. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

We  understand  that  the  steam  vessel 
Enterprize,  purchased  some  years  ago  by 
the  Bengal  government,  and  whose  ser¬ 
vices  were  so  efficacious  in  the  transport 
branch  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
Burmese  war,  may  soon  be  expected  here, 
as  she  has  been  transferred  to  the  Bom¬ 
bay  marine,  and  will  be  employed  in  faci¬ 
litating  communication  with  Europe  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  with  the  British  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  Another 
steamer  is  on  the  stocks  in  the  dock-yard 
in  the  fort ;  that  vessel  is  also  intended 
for  the  Bombay  marine.  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  government  has  given 
orders  for  the  instruction  of  four  Indo- 
British  lads  in  the  duties  of  steam-engi¬ 
neers,  with  the  view  to  their  employment 
as  such  on  the  steamers.  Whatever  tends 
to  lessen  the  difficulties  which  Indo  Bri¬ 
tons  at  present  experience  in  obtaining 
employment,  but  especially,  whatever  in¬ 
dicates  the  desire  of  the  government  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  that  class,  we  con¬ 
sider  as  matter  for  congratulation ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  observe,  that  the  instance 
above  noticed  is  not  the  only  one  in  which 
the  present  administration  has  shewn  such 
a  desire. — Mercury ,  Jan.  20. 


MAHABULESHWUR  HILLS. 

We  have  noticed  the  measures  in  pro* 
gress  for  facilitating  a  communication  with 
Mahabuleshwur,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
the  rajah  of  Sattarah  was  co-operating 
with  the  Bombay  government  to  render 
that  station  a  popular  place  of  resort.  We 
now  hear  it  said  that  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  travellers  going  to  Mahabuleshwur 
by  Nagotanah,  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
build  a  bungalow  somewhere  between  the 
latter  place  and  Deeigaone.  This,  though 
at  all  times  a  great  convenience,  will  be 
particularly  serviceable  during  the  rainy 
months,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remove  the 
difficulty  of  access  which  would  be  expe¬ 
rienced  were  the  route  by  sea  the  only 
practicable  communication.  At  Otacum- 
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mund  on  the  Neilgherry  hills  a  shop  has 
been  opened  by  a  spirited  Parsee  firm, 
for  the  purveyance  of  all  the  “  means  and 
appliances”  of  the  sgavoir  vivre.  We 
should  hope  it  will  soon  be  worth  the 
while  of  some  enterprising  tradesman  to, 
do  as  much  for  the  invalids  who  intend 
hereafter  to  seek  for  health  at  Mahabu- 
leshwur. — Bom.  Cour.  Jan.  24. 


SHIPPING. 

•  '  Arrivals. 

Jan.  19.  Charlotte,  Crockett,  from  Manilla  and 
Singapore.— 20.  Simpson,  Warner,  from  Greenock. 
— 21.  Phoenix,  Cuzens,  from  N.  S.  Wales.— 23. 
Reaper,  Chapman,  from  Salem  (America) ;  Mal¬ 
vina,  Murray,  from  London ;  and  Palambam, 
Nash,  from  Calcutta.— Feb.  9.  Childe  Harold, 
West,  from  London. — 11.  Anderson,  McMillen, 
from  Greenock. — 12.  Sesostris,  Yates,  from  London. 
Departures. 

Jan.  28.  Duncan  Gibb,  Hume,  for  London. — 
29,.,  Cygnet,  Taylor,  for  Madras. — Feb.  3.  Bride, 
Brown,  for  Cape  and  London. — 5.  'Norfolk,  Goldie, 
for  Sumatra. — 10.  Dublin,  Stewart,  for  London. 
• — 11.  Hashmy,  Lee,  for  London. 

Freight  to  London  (Feb.  7) — £  1  per  ton. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  2.  At  Ootacamund,  Neilgherry  Hills,  the 
lady  of  Capt.  H.  D.  Robertson,  collector  of  Poo- 
nah,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Colabah,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  J.  Hobson,  Esq.,  1st 
Europ.  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Bombay,  Mrs.  Briggs,  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  4.  At  Sans  Souci,  the  lady  of  John  Bax, 
Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  8.  At  Bombay,  Alex.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  the 
civil  service,  second  son  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Bell,  to 
Anna  Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  late  D.  C. 
Ramsay,  Esq.,  of  the  same  service. 

12.  At  Surat,  W.  C.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  the  civil 
service,  to  Eliza  Lucretia,  third  daughter  of  Geo. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Badderly  House,  Hants. 

14.  At  Bombay,  Thomas  Key,  Esq.,  of  the  Ma¬ 
dras  medical  establishment,  and  surgeon  to  H.  H. 
Nizam’s  cavalrv,  to  Emily  Ure,  third  daughter  of 
John  Adam,  Esq.,  Forfar  N.  B. 

19.  At  Bombay,  Mr.  Ignacio  Barretto,  to  Maria 
Francisca,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Viegas. 

20.  At  Bombay,  H.G.  Oakes,  Esq. of  the  civil 
service,  and  second  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir 
H.  Oakes,  Bart.,  to  Miss  Isabella  Aston. 

Feb.  4.  At  Bombay,  Senhor  Joze  Antonio  de 
Castro,  high  constable  Bombay  division,  to  Sen- 
lioro  Quiteria  de  Lima  e  Souza,  relict  of  the  late 
Nicolao’ de  Lima  e  Souza,  Esq.,  merchant,  and 
late  of  the  firm  of  De  Souza  and  Co. 


HEATHS. 

Jan.  4.  At  Rutnagherrie,  Charles  Edison,  Esq., 
of  the  Bombay  civil  service. 

10.  At  Bombay,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Bishop,  mathe¬ 
matical  master.  Engineer’s  Institution,  aged  47. 

18.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Taptee,  R.  J. 
Handley,  Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  civil  service.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Surat. 

20.  At  Rutnagherry,  Mr.  Joze  Maria  de  Rocha. 


AMERICAN  MISSION  SEMINARY,  JAFFNA. 

The  public  examination  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  was  held  on  the  22d  September,  and 
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was  attended  by  the  lion.  Sir  Richard 
Ottley,  chief  justice  of  Ceylon,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  gentlemen  of  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  service,  as  also  by  all  the  different 
missionaries  in  the  district,  and  several 
ladies*  The  exercises  were  commenced 
by  the  principals  reading  a  portion  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  and  making  some  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  studies  and  progress  of  the  students, 
the  number  of  whom,  including  a  class  of 
29  recently  entered,  was  stated  to  be  93, 
in  five  classes.  These  had  pursued  the 
different  branches  in  which  they  were  to 
be  examined,  in  two  languages,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Tam uk  The  examination 
was  confined  to  the  English  course ;  that 
for  the  Tamul  being  held  at  another  time, 
for  the  information  and  satisfaction  of  such 
of  the  Tamul  people  as  do  not  understand 
English.  The  several  classes  were  exa¬ 
mined  in  turn;  and,  in  conclusion,  after  a 
slight  examination  of  the  two  higher  clas¬ 
ses  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  one 
of  the  students  of  the  class  about  to  leave 
delivered  an  address  in  English  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
and  ladies  present  as  visitors,  with  a  vale¬ 
dictory  to  the  conductors  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  seminary  and  to  his  fellow- 
students.  Those  addresses  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  all ;  and  Sir  Richard  Ottley 
kindly  replied,  assuring  the  students  of 
his  good  wishes  for  them,  his  deep  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  seminary,  and  his  earnest  desire 
that  all  might  so  improve  the  advantages 
offered  as  to  procure  great  and  lasting 
good. 

A  very  favourable  impression  seems  to 
have  been  made  upon  all  present,  as  to 
the  real  utility  of  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  the  seminary.  In  the  central 
boarding  school  are  now  37  girls,  sup¬ 
ported  and  educated  by  the  mission,  as  are 
also  the  lads  in  the  seminary  and  those  in 
the  preparatory  school ;  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  both  sexes  being  220  in  the  three 
schools.  In  the  native  free  schools  of  the 
mission  are  more  than  700  girls  and  2800 
boys. 


Dewing. 

APPOINTMENT. 

The  Hon.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.  has  been 
nominated  provisional  member  of  council 
(during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ibbetson),  and 
acting  judge  of  the  court  of  judicature; 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Salmond  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  deputy  secretary  to  govern¬ 
ment. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  INCORPORATED 
SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Penang  Gazette  contains  the  following 
general  census  of  the  population  of  the 

three 
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three  incorporated  settlements  taken  from 
official  documents. 

Prince  of  Wales’  Island  and  Pro-  Persons. 


vince  Wellesley  .  57,414 

Singapore . 15,834 

Malacca  .  33,806 


Total...  107,054 


The  itinerants,  who  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  are  very  numerous  at  all  the 
settlements,  are  not  included  in  the  totals 
above  given. 

TRADE  OF  THE  INCORPORATED  SETTLE¬ 
MENTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  paper  of 
the  15th  November,  for  the  following 
general  statement  of  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  of  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  during 
the  year  1826-27  and  1827-28. 

1826—27.  s.  Rs. 

Pr.  of  Wales’ Island  ;  Imports  6,437,043 
Do . .  Exports  5,586,707 


Total .  12,023,750 


Singapore:  Imports .  13,619,787 

Do .  Exports .  13,883,063 


27,502,850 


Malacca:  Imports  .  1,266,090 

Do. . Exports  .  918,163 


2,184,253 


1827—28. 

Pr.  of  Wales’ Island:  Imports  4,955,645 
Do . .  Exports  5,613,620 


10,569,2 65 


Singapore  :  Imports .  14,885,999 

Do . Exports .  13,872,010 


28,758,009 


Malacca:  Imports .  1,341,333 

l)a. . Exports .  1,039,220 


2,380,553 


Prince  of  Wales’ Island  shews  rs. 

a  decreae  of  . . 1,454,585 

Singapore,  an  increase  of .  1,255,159 

Malacca,  Do .  196,300 

While  the  total  difference  between  the 

last  and  preceding  year  is  only  3,025  JRs. 
being  a  decrease  to  that  amount  in  the 
aggregate  trade  of  the  three  settlements. 
The  decrease  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island 
is  made  up  by  an  increase  to  a  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  amount  at  Singapore. 

Jnurn.  Von.  28.  No.  lG3, 


iTtalarra. 

POPULATION. 

The  following  is  the  census  of  the 
population  of  Malacca  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  up  to  April  30th,  1828,  including 
Malays,  Buggese,  Chinese,  Chuliahs, 
Hindoos,  Bengallies,  Siamese,  Battas, 
Arabs,  Native  Christians  and  Caffres  ; 


Malacca  Town  .  4,795 

Trankera  Quarter . . .  3,818 

Banda  Ileer  Do  . 2,009 

Bunga  Ayer  and  Bukit  China .  2,235 

Klaybang  to  Ramaun  China  ......  4,251 

Padang  Temmoo  to  Chin  Chin  ...  7,537 
Quallam  Gantee  to  Sembang  Gajah  2,088 

Pringit  to  Panchore .  1,491 

Nanning .  4,593 

Native  Military  and  followers,  and  £ 

Convicts,  about . 

Europeans  and  their  descendants  229 


Total,  33,806 


EDUCATION  IN  EASTERN  ASIA. 

By  Eastern  Asia  we  mean  countries 
situated  beyond  India,  where  the  Malayan 
and  Chinese  languages  are  spoken.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Christians,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  commenced  any  system  of 
general  education  for  the  natives.  Their 
colleges  in  Macao  and  Pinang  are  limited 
to  education  of  converts  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Whether  the  Dutch  have  esta¬ 
blished  schools  for  natives  In  Java,  and 
other  places,  where  they  have  power, 
we  have  not  heard.  The  Anglo- Chinese 
College  at  Malacca  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  institution  originated  by  Christians 
for  the  general  education  of  natives  who 
did  not  profess  Christianity.  After  it  had 
existed  a  few  years,  the  late  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  was  anxious  to  do  something  in 
imitation  of  it,  directed  solely  to  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  and  the  various  islanders  in  the 
Chinese  Seas.  In  pursuance  of  this 
intention,  the  Singapore  Institution  was 
projected  in  1823.  Malacca  being  then 
in  possession  of  a  foreign  power,  the 
English  thought  of  removing  the  A.  C. 
College  to  Singapore,  and  associating  it 
with  Sir  Stamford’s  Malayan  College, 
each  being  independent  of  the  other,  ant} 
having  a  scientific  department  common  to 
both.  Money  was  subscribed  by  Sir 
Stamford,  the  Company,  Colonel  Far- 
quhar,  and  others.  The  President  of 
the  Anglo- Chinese  College  advanced  on 
its  account,  from  his  own  private  pro¬ 
perty,  5,900  dollars.  The  tlon.  the 
Court  of  Directors  confirmed  all  the 
grants  made  by  Sir  Stamford,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Bengal  government. 
At  that  critical  moment,  a  literary  rival, 
although  a  professed  friend,  and  pledged 
supporter  of  Sir  Stamford’s  measures,  the 
I’  late 
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late  resident  at  Singapore,  (Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford)  persuaded  the  late  Mr.  Harington 
and  Lord  Amherst  to  alienate  the  money 
granted  by  the  Court  to  Sir  Stamford’s 
plan,  and  give  it  to  elementary  education. 
Thus  providing  only  for  the  childhood  of 
natives,  and  neglecting  the  education  of 
young  men.  But  the  Singapore  institu¬ 
tion  provided  for  both :  for  it  had  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  attached  to  it  in  its  plan. 

The  government  engineer,  Lieut.  J. 
projected  the  Institution  buildings,  and 
estimated  finishing  them  in  two  years  for 
dols.  15,000.  He  is  said  to  have  spent 
17,000  and  not  finished  the  centre  build¬ 
ing,  which  after  five  years,  remains  in  a 
state  which  is  uninhabitable,  and  fast 
going  to  ruin.  There  is  sad  mismanage¬ 
ment  here,  which  is  truly  discouraging  to 
the  friends  of  education.  It  is  said  how¬ 
ever  that  3,500  dols.  will  now  make  the 
building  available,  and  enable  the  parties 
concerned  to  commence  education.  There 
are  15  acres  of  well  situated  land  behind 
the  Institution,  granted  by  Government, 
and  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  intended 
for  its  benefit.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  the  resident  trustees  who  have 
heretofore  had  the  management,  and 
must  expect  from  them  a  strenuous  effort 
to  give  perpetuity  to  the  benevolent 
views  of  their  late  friend,  the  founder 
of  Singapore  Settlement,  and  the  patron 
of  Malayan  civilization.  A  monument  to 
Sir  Stamford  has  been  talked  of.  But  to 
finish  institution  buildings,  and  commence 
native  education,  is  the  best  monument 
the  inhabitants  of  Singapore  can  erect  to 
his  memory.  We  know  the  perhaps  too 
liberal  heart  of  Raffles  was  set  upon  the 
perpetuity  of  his  Malayan  institution  : 
for  he  was  attached  to  the  Malays,  and 
desired  that  they  should  be  instructed 
in  general  knowledge  and  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples,  when  his  head  should  be  laid  low 
in  the  grave.  Dr.  Morrison  felt  for  the 
Chinese,  to  whose  benefit  he  has  devoted 
his  life,  which  induced  him  to  appro¬ 
priate  so  large  a  share  of  his  small  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  institution,  which  he  has  now 
the  mortification  to  apprehend  will  be 
entirely  thrown  away,  unless  the  resident 
trustees  and  inhabitants  of  Singapore 
will  exert  themselves  to  render  available 
for  the  object  originally  intended,  the 
Singapore  Institution.  There  has  been 
put  forth  some  suggestion  about  turning 
the  building  into  a  town  hall  and  reading 
room.  But  this  would  alienate  the  pro¬ 
perty  from  the  end  designed  by  the 
founders,  donors,  and  subscribers,  which 
we  imagine  the  trustees  have  not  power 
to  do.  Lady  Raffles,  we  hear,  is  anxious 
that  the  favourite,  and  most  philanthropic 
intention  of  her  late  husband,  should  be 
carried  into  effect ;  and  the  Bengal 
Government,  we  should  suppose,  can  now 
see  through  the  sinister,  if  not  malevolent 
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designs  of  the  Company’s  late  servant 
and  Envoy,  who  was  always  their  con¬ 
cealed  and  is  now  their  avowed  enemy 
in  the  Edinburgh  lie, view.  We  therefore 
hope  the  Indian  Government  may  yet 
retrieve  the  mischief  done  to  Native 
education  at  Singapore,  and  confer  a 
permanent  blessing  on  Eastern  Asia,  by 
assisting  the  Singapore  Institution,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. — Malacca  Observer. 


i*3atmtiu0. 

Mauritius  papers  to  the  22d  of  February 
have  been  received.  They  contain  two 
ordinances  of  the  Governor,  one  of  which 
limits  the  price  of  the  beef,  pork,  and  fish, 
sold  in  the  island;  and  the  other  esta¬ 
blishes  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
harbour  duties  for  vessels  not  exceeding 
350  tons,  and  of  15  per  cent,  for  vessels 
exceeding  that  tonnage.  The  first  regu¬ 
lation  has  been  rendered  necessary,  as  it 
is  alleged,  in  consequence  of  the  extrava¬ 
gant  prices  on  the  articles  in  question 
fixed  by  the  dealers  in  them.  The  second 
regulation  is  stated  to  have  become  indis¬ 
pensable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  cleans¬ 
ing  the  harbour  of  Port-Louis,  which  was 
in  such  a  state  as  to  threaten  injury  to  the 
navigation  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
island.  A  dredging  vessel  had  been  pro¬ 
cured  from  England,  where  it  had  been 
built  for  that  express  purpose.  Another 
government  order  intimates,  that  on  the 
10th  of  March  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  slaves  Would  open  an  office,  to  which 
slaves  who  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  their  masters  Were  fearlessly  to 
present  themselves,  and  state  their  cases. 
Other  offices  of  a  similar  description,  in 
aid  of  the  principal  one,  were  to  open  in 
the  interior.  The  slaves  are  cautioned,  in 
the  government  order,  as  to  the  manner 
of  bringing  forward  their  complaints,  in 
order  to  discourage  any  which  might  be 
preferred  on  frivolous  grounds. 


jwttjei'lanti*  gjitlm. 

JAVA. 

By  the  Mercury,  Captain  Brodie,  from 
Batavia,  we  learn  that  the  celebiated 
priest,  Kai  Modjo,  the  able  coadjutor  of 
Diepo  Nagoro  in  the  Javanese  insurrec¬ 
tion,  had  been  taken,  with  five  hundred 
of  his  followers,  by  the  Dutch,  who  pre¬ 
dict  from  the  event  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  war.  The  capture  of  Kai  Modjo 
may  indeed  somewhat  weaken  the  religi¬ 
ous  influence  which  Diepo  Nagoro  has 
possessed  over  the  minds  of  the  insur¬ 
gents,  but  we  are  assurred  by  a  well  in¬ 
formed  correspondent  that  it  is  by  no 
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means  oeitain  that  it  will  produce  the 
wonderful  results  which  the  Dutch  anti¬ 
cipate  from  it,  since  Die]>o  Nagoro  has 
still  a  respectable  force  at  his  disposal 
and  could  easily  hold  out  during  the  rainy 
season,  were  his  followers  even  fewer  than 
they  are.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that 
Kai  Modjo  has  been  taken  by  an  act  of 
foul  treachery  on  the  part  Of  the  Dutch. 
It  will  afford  us  nothing  but  pleasure  to 
learn  that  this  story  is  untrue  -  if  however, 
it  is  well  founded,  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed  to  get  this' formidable  personage 
into  their  power,  must  repder  the  Dutch 
more  hateful  to  the  natives  than  ever, 
and  may  havg  none  of  the  pacific  results 
which  a  fair  and  honourable  capture  might 
have  produced.  Kai  Modjo,  at  the  time 
the  Mercury  left  Java,  was  confined  in 
the  jail  at  Batavia,  and  was  it  is  said  well 
treated,  but  complained  bitterly  of  the 
alleged  iniquitous  means  employed  by  the 
Dutch  to  get  him  into  their  power.—  Sin¬ 
gapore  Chron.  Jan.  15. 


SUMATRA. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Beneoolen 
mention  that  the  resident  there,  by  way 
of  putting  a  stop  to  natives  quitting  the 
place,  now  makes  them  pay  two  rupees 
for  a  pass.  If  this  is  indeed  the  true  rea¬ 
son  of  making  natives  .pay  for  a  pass,  it 
is  a  melancholy  shift,  and  can  at  best  only 
retain  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
their  escape. — We  have  understood  that 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Ibbotson  to  Batavia 
is  to  provide  the  means  of  removal  for  the 
Caffces,  Bengalees,  and  others  from  Ben- 
cooien,  who  were  on  a  former  occasion 
prevented  by  the  Dutch  government  from 
leaving  that  settlement  in  a  vessel  which 
was  sent  by  the  English  government, 
under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Prince,  with  the 
intention  of  affording  to  those  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  in  consequence  of  their  own  previous 
solicitation,  the  means  of  transport  from 
a  place  where  they  found  it  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  to  exist.  They  had  not  themselves 
the  means  of  leaving  Beneoolen,  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  humanity  alone  ever  induced  the 
English  to  send  a  ship  for  them.  The 
Dutch  local  government  at  the  time  ad¬ 
mitted  that  ail  persons  at  Beneoolen  were 
by  the  treaty  at  liberty  to  remove  them¬ 
selves  within  six  years,  but  that  it  could 
not  permit  a  whole  class  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  be  enticed  and  carried  away  by 
the  British  government  in  a  ship  sent  for 
the  purpose.  The  objection  was  no 
doubt  plausible :  in  point  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  there  could  not  have  been  the 
slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  to  use  enticement, 
when  it  could  gain  no  advantage  whatever 
by  the  removal  of  these  people.  The 
Dutch  are  now  reported  (and  we  hope: 
correctly)  to  have  withdrawn  their  objec¬ 
tion.”—  Sing,  Chron. 


Jn&ia. 

MANILLA. 

The  Reaper,  Captain  Rind,  arrived  six 
days  ago,  from  Manilla  the  12th  Decem¬ 
ber,  brings  intelligence  of  an  earthquake 
which  happened  there  on  the  9th  of  last 
month.  It  occurred  at  half  past  six  in 
the  evening.  The  motion  seemed  to  come 
from  the  south  and  was  undulating, 
causing  a  rolling  and  creaking  in  the 
houses  like  that  experienced  in  a  ship  at 
sea;  though  less  in  degree,  it  is  to  be 
presumed.  The  hanging  lamps  moved 
like  pendulums,  swinging  about  four  feet 
at  each  vibration.  Our  informant  men¬ 
tions  that  he  was  lighting  a  cigar  at  a 
lamp,  which  suddenly  moved  away  from 
him  ;  he  thought  its  motion  was  caused 
by  his  having  touched  it  with  the  brim  of 
his  hat,  but  was  undeceived  at  the  next 
undulation,  when  the  chair  on  which  he 
stood  was  with  himself  overset  upon  the 
floor,  upon  which  he  rushed  into  the  street 
where  he  found  the  inhabitants  (according 
to  their  custom  on  such  occasions)  upon 
their  knees.  A  gentleman,  passing 
through  the  town  in  a  buggy,  observed 
the  water  in  the  gutters  first  running  one 
way  and  then  the  other,  and,  not  feeling 
the  earthquake,  owing  to  the  motion  of 
the  vehicle,  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
so  strange  a  phenomenon,  until  he  ob¬ 
served  the  people  falling  on  their  knees 
and  had  himself  alighted.  The  motion 
caused  the  massive  gates  of  the  Puenta 
Granda,  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  city, 
to  swing  upon  their  hinges,  so  that  a 
gentleman  passing  at  the  time  thought 
that  there  were  men  pushing  them  from 
behind.  The  earthquake  lasted  three 
minutes  according  to  some,  whilst  others 
say  only  two.  It  caused  the  bells  in  the 
steeples  to  ring  as  if  they  had  been  tolled 
by  the  hands  of  men.  After  the  earth¬ 
quake,  the  river  rose  to  as  great  a  height 
as  in  the  rainy  season  and  overflowed  the 
low  groun  1  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  next 
morning  it  fell  below  its  usual  level  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  previous  evening 
it  had  risen  above  it.  The  ships  felt  the 
shock  severely,  as  if  it  were  something 
knocking  on  their  bottoms.  With  all  this, 
however,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  not 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  buildings, 
and  that  no  lives  were  lost.  Arches  of 
two  of  the  churches  were  broken,  and 
some  of  the  buttresses  of  another  thrown 
down;  the  prison  for  debtors  received 
some  injury,  and  a  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  were  cracked  in  different  places. 
No  subterraneous  noises  were  heard,  but, 
for  two  days  previous,  the  weather  had 
been  more  hot.  and  sultry  than  usual, 
though  perfectly  clear,  except  on  the  day 
on  Which  the  earthquake  happened,  when 
a  haze  hung  upon  the  horizon  throughout 
the  day,  iirmiar  to  that  which  preceded 
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the  last  great  earthquake  at  Valparaiso,  a 
witness  of  which  gives  us  our  present  in¬ 
formation.  It  was  not  known  that  any 
volcanic  eruption  had  taken  place.  —  Sing. 
Chron.  Jan .  1. 


€f)ina. 

THE  FllENCH  SHIP  “  NAVIGATEUR  ” 

The  Chinese  government  have  insti¬ 
tuted  proceedings  against  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  massacre  of  the  Navigateur' s 
crew,  mentioned  last  vol.  p.  786.  The 
surviving  sailor  is  maintained  by  the 
government,  and  its  whole  proceedings 
are  characterized  by  more  humanity  and 
regard  for  the  rights  of  foreign  nations, 
than  the  Chinese  have  credit  for. 

The  Chinese  government  had  notice 
of  this  transaction  on  the  8th  August 
from  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Ma¬ 
cao,  and  a  committee  of  mandarins  was 
soon  after  deputed  to  investigate  the 
affair.  In  consequence  of  measures  taken 
by  these  officers,  intelligence  was  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  Chinchew  junk,  the  crew 
of  which  had  committed  the  act,  which 
had  proceeded  to  Amoy,  and  from  thence 
sailed  for  the  island  of  Tungling,  on  the 
coast  of  Fokein,  where  she  was  wrecked 
in  a  severe  gale.  Eleven  of  her  crew, 
being  apprehended,  had  confessed  to  the 
mandarin  of  Amoy  the  murder  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  were  sent  to  Canton  for 
trial.  The  Canton  Register  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
criminals,  which  afford  an  amusing  speci¬ 
men  of  Chinese  criminal  jurisprudence. 

The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  24th 
January,  in  the  Hong  merchants’  hall, 
or  Consoo,  where  most  of  the  foreigners 
in  Canton  assembled. 

Between  11  and  12,  the  prisoners 
began  to  arrive,  being  conveyed  in  bam¬ 
boo  cages  of  about  three  feet  long,  two 
wide,  and  three  deep,  in  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  obliged  to  sit  in  a  double  pos¬ 
ture,  and  the  only  relief  was  from  a  round 
hole  at  the  top,  sufficient  to  admit  of 
putting  out  his  head.  They  had  light 
chains  round  their  necks,  legs,  and  wrists, 
and  presented  a  most  degrading  spectacle 
of  human  misery.  On  each  cage  was 
written  the  name  of  its  inmate,  and  the 
nature  of  the  sentence  which  he  was 
doomed  to  suffer.  Attention  was  soon 
attracted  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  an  inte¬ 
resting-looking  man,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  making  an  attempt  to  address  the 
strangers,  and  by  directing  his  finger  to 
his  mouth  and  ears,  evidently  desirous  of 
an  interpreter.  He  was  soon  attended 
to  by  a  gentleman  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language  enabled  him  to  in¬ 
terrogate  him  as  to  what  he  was  anxious 
to  communicate ;  but  lie  could  only  say 
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intelligibly  that  he  was  falsely  accused, 
and  that  he  did  not  understand  those 
dialects  which  were  spoken  to  him,  he 
speaking  in  that  peculiar  to  the  Fokien 
province,  which  those  around  him  knew 
little  of.  The  name  of  Tsae-Kung-chao 
was  on  the  cage,  and  the  words  Chan  fan, 
by  interpretation,  “  a  criminal  to  be  de¬ 
capitated.”  It  appeared  that  he  had  been 
maliciously  accused  by  his  fellow  prison¬ 
ers  of  having  killed  three  Frenchmen, 
and  in  the  extreme  of  torture  which  he 
had  undergone,  had  confessed  to  the 
guilt  which  had  been  charged  to  him  ; 
but  which  he  now  recanted,  and  asserted 
his  innocence. 

The  opening  of  the  court  was  made 
under  the  usual  cries  of  the  lictors,  and 
since  this  public  proceeding  was  as  much 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  foreigners  as 
to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  public  justice, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  intrusion  of 
the  lowest  order  of  attendants  should 
have  been  permitted,  to  the  great  incon¬ 
venience  of  all,  even  the  magistrates 
themselves. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  up  in 
threes  and  fives  successively,  and  made 
to  kneel  whilst  confronted  with  Francisco 
(the  surviving  seaman)  who  was  attended 
by  a  Portuguese  interpreter,  and  the 
most  of  them  he  very  readily  recognized, 
shewing  only  a  momentary  hesitation  of 
recollection  as  to  the  persons  of  one  or 
two ;  and  as  they  were  identified,  the 
magistrate  put  a  red  mark  against  their 
names  ;  one  of  the  prisoners  was  described 
as  not  having  taken  any  active  part  in 
the  massacre.  Francisco  had  frequently 
spoken  of  one  man  whom  he  esteemed 
as  his  deliverer,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  intimated  to  him  the  design 
of  the  crew  towards  the  French  passen¬ 
gers,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  plead¬ 
ing  for  his  pardon,  describing  him  as 
having  a  mark  on  his  face  and  forehead 
by  which  he  should  know  him.  Among 
the  last  of  the  prisoners  that  were  brought 
up  was  Tsae-Kung-chao,  the  man  who 
had  complained  that  he  was  doomed  to 
death  while  conscious  of  his  own  inno¬ 
cence,  and  was  identified  by  all  present, 
by  the  above  characters,  as  the  friend  of 
Francisco.  On  his  approaching  Fran¬ 
cisco,  they  immediately  recognized  each 
other,  and  the  interview  was  particularly 
interesting  and  affecting  even  to  the  by¬ 
standers.  The  gratitude  of  Francisco  was 
evident  to  all ;  and  the  joy  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  at  finding  himself  recognized,  and 
likely  to  be  acquitted  by  the  interference 
of  his  friend,  was  very  conspicuous  on  a 
countenance  previously  depressed  with 
the  most  anxious  doubts  and  fears.  The 
parties  were  immediately  in  each  other’s 
arms,  and  Francisco  saluted  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  life,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  his  own  country,. 

and 
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and  with  all  the  lively  emotion  for  which 
his  nation  is  famed.  The  judge  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  general  satisfaction,  and 
instead  of  affixing  a  red  mark  to  his  name, 
which  he  had  done  in  the  instance  of  all 
his  fellow  prisoners,  inserted  a  note,  which 
it  was  supposed  was  in  his  favour,  but 
was  obliged  to  remand  him  to  his  cage, 
to  be  returned  to  his  cell  of  confinement. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  sentence  of 
Tsae-Kung-Chao  will  be  commuted  to 
banishment,  for  although  he  may  easily  be 
acquitted  of  murder,  it  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  so  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  he  was 
not  a  participator  in  the  plunder,  as  to 
entitle  him  to  a  general  pardon. 

Although  the  accommodations  for  the 
seat  of  justice  were  but  temporarily  ar¬ 
ranged,  yet  the  high  respectability  of  the 
magistrate  and  his  associates  combined 
every  thing  that  could  inspire  respect, 
but  the  throng  of  low  dirty  attendants, 
which  allowed  only  of  a  crowded  avenue 
for  the  culprits  to  approach  the  tribunal, 
detracted  much  from  the  appearance  of 
judicial  solemnity. 

So  predominant  is  compassion  in  well- 
regulated  minds,  that  the  malignity  of 
the  crimes  of  the  prisoners  was  for  a  time 
obliterated,  in  the  pitiable  condition  to 
which  they  were  reduced  ;  all  of  them 
sickly  and  emaciated  ;  many  bearing  the 
marks,  and  labouring  under  the  effects,  of 
torture,  to  which  they  had  been  subjec¬ 
ted  ;  and  so  reduced,  as  to  be  absolutely, 
in  many  cases,  forced  into  the  act  of  ge¬ 
nuflexion,  which  attitude  of  respect  they 
were  unable  of  themselves  to  fall  into, 
whilst  the  hurried  and  inhuman  manner 
of  thrusting  and  dragging  them  to  and 
from  the  bar,  like  so  many  dogs,  con¬ 
veyed  a  strong  picture  of  the  extreme 
misery  that  inmates  of  a  Chinese  gaol 
must  endure  from  the  unfeeling  lictors 
and  keepers  who  have  charge  of  them. 

The  execution.  —  The  execution  of  the 
criminals  took  place  on  the  30th. 

The  place  appointed  was  in  _  a  spot 
formed  into  a  yard,  by  its  enclosure  of  a 
temporary  railing  at  one  end  of  a  street, 
with  a  dead  wall  on  one  side  and  the 
backs  of  houses  on  the  other,  and  an  open 
room  at  the  opposite  entrance,  for  the 
officers  of  justice,  presenting  a  space  of 
about  200  feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  The 
avenue  to  the  place  from  the  water-side 
was  lined  with  soldiers  and  police,  armed 
principally  with  lances,  and  not  the  least 
interruption  was  experienced  to  its  ap¬ 
proach  ;  nobody  was  present  but  the 
foreigners,  and  the  various  attendants 
upon  the  officers  presiding  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Very  little  ceremonial  preparation 
was  apparent,  excepting  that  of  two 
crosses  erected  for  the  unhappy  victims 
that  were  to  undergo  the  more  dreadful 
operation  of  the  law,  with  the  execu¬ 
tioners’  instruments  placed  against  the 


wall  and  new  tubs  to  deposit  the  heads, 
which  are  to  be  transported  to  the  native 
place  of  the  offenders.  One  cross  was 
subsequently  removed.  The  swords  were 
of  heavy  blades,  about  three  feet  long  and 
two  inches  deep,  and  remarkably  sharp ; 
one  of  them  was  with  all  possible  indiffer¬ 
ence  brought  and  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  spectators  to  examine. 

About  ten  o’clock  the  An-Chatze 
(chief  judge),  Quang- Chew- too,  Namhoy^- 
yune,  Pwan-yu-yune  (magistrates)  and 
Tso-Heep,  and  Chong- Heep,  (military 
mandarins),  arrived  at  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  took  their  seats  at  the  farthest 
extremity.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
the  culprits  were  brought  in  baskets, 
each  having  his  name  and  sentence 
written  on  a  long  slip  of  wood  affixed  to 
his  back,  and  placed  in  twos  and  threes, 
upon  their  knees,  about  eight  feet  apart, 
and  commencing  within  ten  or  twelve 
from  where  the  strangers  were  standing, 
in  a  place  that  was  railed  off,  and  where 
they  were  carefully  protected  from  any 
molestation  by  a  party  of  the  Quong- 
Heep’s  guard. 

Each  culprit  had  a  person  to  hold  him 
in  a  fixed  posture,  by  the  position  of  cords 
around  the  arms ;  and  about  six  execu¬ 
tioners,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops,  gave  the  fatal 
stroke,  afterwards  continuing  with  hasty 
despatch  the  decapitation  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  prisoners  were  remark¬ 
ably  well  clothed,  presenting  a  decent 
and  cleanly  appearance,  so  opposite  to 
their  condition  when  brought  in  cages  to 
the  Consoo  house.  Some  few  lamentable 
expressions  escaped  one  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  men,  and  another  showed  some  feel¬ 
ings  of  interest  by  moving  his  head 
around,  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
most  perfect  resignation  seemed  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

The  one  affixed  to  the  cross  was  in  a 
lateral  line  from  the  spectators,  about 
eighty  feet  distant,  and  could  not  be  so 
easily  distinguished,  but  although  the 
mode  of  punishment,  as  described,  must 
appear  most  shocking,  we  apprehend  that 
humanity  is  usually  shown  to  soften  the 
severity  of  the  law’s  decree,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  life  seemed  to  have  been 
instantly  extinguished,  by  a  thrust  from  a 
poinard  into  the  heart,  after  a  hasty  cut 
over  the  forehead  and  on  each  arm — not  a 
moan  was  heard ! 

The  cool  indifference  of  the  execu¬ 
tioners — rather  approaching  to  exultation 
at  the  opportunity  of  exerting  their  skill 
and  indulging  in  their  cupidity  of  gain, 
vociferating,  with  impudent  gestures,  re¬ 
quests  for  cumshaws  from  the  foreigners 
was  of  a  nature  sadly  disgusting,  and  alto¬ 
gether  presented  a  scene  of  butchery, 
rather  than  the  infliction  of  the  sentence 
of  the  law.  Their  dexterity  was  very 
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great,  for  with  one  stroke  the  head  was 
severed  instantly  from  the  body,  except¬ 
ing  in  two  cases,  which  were  completed 
with  a  knife  by  a  person  watching  the 
failure  of  the  first  executioner.  Against 
the  wall  was  a  railed  press,  containing 
about  a  hundred  skulls,  some  of  them  in 
small  cages.  Two  men  dressed  as 
mountebanks,  iff  crimson  satin  trimmed 
with  green  and  long  erect  feathers  on 
eadh  side  of  the  head,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  who  we  understood  were  the  official 
executioners,  but  they  took  no  active 
part  in  the  proceeding.  - 


LITTLE  BUCHARJA. 

The  governor  of  Little  Bucharia  (called 
by  the  Chinese  Hwug  Kermg,  “  the  Ma- 
homedan  region,”  or  Hwug  pa-ching, 
“  the  Mahommedan  eight  cities,”)  resi¬ 
dent  at  Cashgar,  Na-yen-ching,  formerly 
governor  at  Canton,  during  Admiral 
Drury’s  expedition,  has  recommended  to 
his  majesty  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  and 
fees,  imposed  by  all  the  courts  in  this 
region.  It  is  now  discovered  that  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  late  rebellion,  the  chiefs  and 
government  officers  continually  distressed 
the  Mahommedans,  by  exactions  really 
intended  for  their  own  use,  hut  under  the 
pretext  of  public  service.  The  emperor 
has  applauded  die  suggestion  of  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  confirmed  it,  ordering  that 
the  decision  he  engraven  on  the  rock  for 
ever,  that  all  the  Mahommedan  inhabi¬ 
tants  may  know  it.  ‘And  he  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  series  of  appeals  from  court  to 
court,  tip  to  the  resident,  and  in  case  of 
redress  being  denied,  he  allows  the  ag¬ 
grieved  person  to  appeal  once  a  year  to 
the  courts  in  Peking.  But  they  must 
take  care  that  their  complaints  are  just, 
for  if  not,  he  who  appeals  will  himself  he 
punished  as  a  false  accuser,  and  for 
having  presumptuously  passed  by  the 
inferior  courts. 

This  same  old  man  now  is  imperial 
commissioner  at  Cashgar  ;  and  he  has  set 
his  wits  to  work,  how  to  prevent  inter¬ 
course  with  foreign  nations,  and  tribes  on 
the  north,  and  south,  and  West.  Passes, 
by  which  trading  people  went  backwards 
and  forwards,  are  to  he  watched,  and 
stopped  ;  and  teas  which  found  their  way 
across  the  desert  of  Shamo  or  Kobi,  and 
passed  across  the  frontier  to  foreign  tribes, 
are  to  he  interdicted.  No  more  than  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  his  majesty’s 
Musselman  subjects,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
go  beyond  the  Kia-yu-Kwan  gate,  and 
that  is  to  he  sold  at  an  eternally  fixed 
price,  which  is  never  to  be  increased  or 
diminished.  There  is  one  trading  tribe 
called  the  Haou-han,  to  he  allowed  to  go 
on  with  their  commerce  at  a  stated  place, 
with  an  officer  and  200  soldiers  looking 
on.  The  price  of  every  article  is  to  be 
fixed  by  authority,  and  nothing  but  barter 
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is  to  he  allowed.  Nq  Chinese  money  is 
to  go  beyond  the  frontier.  If  Chinese 
traders  or  Mahommedans  buy  goods  with 
money,  when  discovered,  the  property  is 
to  be  confiscated,  and  the  parties  to  he 
punished.  This  is  considered  by  his 
majesty  a  good  arrangement  for  the 
frontier,  but  he  fears  it  will  not  be  faith¬ 
fully  adhered  to  ;  that  after  a  short  time 
the  name  will  exist  without  the  reality. 
Therefore  the  president  and  other  great . 
officers  are  charged  with  the -  executive, 
and  commanded  to  see  that  the  regulation 
be  obeyed  for  ever  and  ever. — Canton 
Reg.  Jan.  17. 

The  Insolvent  Hong. — The  debts  of 
the  insolvent  Hong  merchant  Manhop  are 
at  last  brought  under  an  arrangement  for 
liquidation  at  proportional  periods  in  six 
years;  and  the  dishonourable  transaction 
of  clandestinely  taking  away  a  parcel  of 
cotton,  has  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
We  can  discover  in  this  affair  the  utility 
of  perseverance  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
under  the  support  of  a  good  and  just 
cause,  advantages  which  ought  never  to 
allow  any  tame  submission  to  be  mani¬ 
fested — more  especially  when  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  encroachment  and  op¬ 
pression.  And  however  lucrative  a  trade 
may  he,  in  the  true  and  honourable  sense 
of  commercial  feeling,  it  must  lose  much 
of  its  real  value,  when  the  independence 
of  the  merchant  is  sacrificed. —  Can.  Reg. 


PLUNDER  OF  BUSHIRE. 

Bushire  was  attacked  and  plundeied,  In 
November,  by  1500  men,  led  by  Shaik 
Ahmed  and  two  other  chiefs  of  tribes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  prince  of 
Timor  (who  was  not  actually  present), 
son  of  the  prince  royal  of  Persia.  The 
town  is  ill-protected,  and  being  assaulted 
in  the  night  it  was  easily  taken.  Ahdool 
RussooL,  the  hereditary  Shaik,  with  his 
son  and  brother,  escaped  in  an  Arab 
vessel.  The  British  residency  was  not 
molested  ;  strict  orders  were  given  to  the 
assailants  to  respect  British  persons  and 
property.  The  wounded  of  both  parties 
were  carried  to  the  gates  of  the  residency, 
which  were  opened  to  receive  them  ;  the 
interior  affording,  by  its  order  and  still¬ 
ness,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  havoc  and 
confusion  without.  No  insults  were  ot¬ 
tered  to  the  women  of  the  town ;  the 
Shaik’s  wives  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
the  Mahomedan  chief  law  officer.  Before 
the  morning  all  the  valuables  of  the  place, 
to  the  amount  it  is  said  of  twenty  lacs  (a 
quarter  of  a  million)  were  packed  up  and 
sent  off  under  convoy  to  the  places  whence 
the  robbers  came. 

The  plunder,  during  a  time  of  perfect 
peace,  o /  the  greatest  commercial  town 

in 
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in  Persia,  the  source  of  a  vast  revenue 
to  the  prince-governor  of  the  southern 
provinces,  by  that  prince’s  son,  is  matter 
of  astonishment.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
outrage  has  been  committed  without  the 
concurrence  of  Abbas  Meerza. 

Much  of  the  loss,  it  is  expected,  will 
ultimately  fall  on  British  subjects  or 
persons  residing  under  the  government 
ot  India.  Bushire  is  the  entrepdt  between 
Persia  and  India. 

Prince  Timor  had  the  assurance  to 
come  to  the  place  after  the  pillage ;  he 
was  beset  by  multitudes  claiming  restitu¬ 
tion  of  their  all ;  he  gave  them  promises. 
Some  of  the  chief  merchants  wished  to  go 
and  settle  at  Shiraz  ;  but  the  prince  said 
no  one  could  be  allowed  to  leave  Bushire. 
A  circumstance  illustrative  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people  and  government,  is  that, 
on  his  arrival,  a  sort  of  address  was  order¬ 
ed  to  be  prepared,  and  was  actually  signed, 
stating  that  the  subscribers  were  over¬ 
joyed  at  the  prince’s  presence,  and  that 
the  place  had  not  been  injured,  nor  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  loss. 

On  the  28th  Nov.,  a  week  after  the 
assault,  Shaik  Ahmed,  the  leader,  went 
to  the  principal  mosque,  to  prayer,  when 
he  thus  addressed  the  people :  “  two 

years  ago,  Shaik  Abdool  Russooks  friends 
with  your  help,  drove  me  out  of  Bushire ; 
I  have  done  the  same  by  them,  so  we  are 
now  equal.  I  bear  no  ill-will  to  them 
or  to  you,  and  I  swear  now  on  the  koran, 
that  no  man  shall  be  troubled  for  the  past ; 
you  must  also  swear  that  you  will  not 
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harm  me  or  mine.  If  affairs  remain  pros¬ 
perous,  I  shall  remain  here;  if  not,  I 
shall  return  to  my  own  country  of  Chaub.” 
This  characteristic  speech  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  ;  the  oaths  were  taken,  and  will 
be  broken  when  convenient. 

It  appears  that  Shaik  Ahmed,  about 
two  years  back,  usurped  the  government 
of  Bushire,  upon  the  seizure  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  Shaik,  Abdool  Russool,  by  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  in  consequence  of  a 
contention  between  those  personages  for 
the  hand  of  a  princess  of  Shiraz.* 


S>t.  Ibdemi. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 
St.  Helena  Artillery. 

Castle  James’s  Fort,  March  4,  1829. — Lieut.  J. 
J.  Pritchard  to  be  superintendent  of  telegraphs, 
v.  Thorn  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Melliss  to  be  superintendent  of 
public  works,  v.  Pritchard. 

Sr.  Helena  Regiment. 

Nov.  7,  1828. — Ens.  T.  B.  Knipe  to  be  aide-de- 
camp  to  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief,  v. 
Bond  allowed  to  join  his  corps  at  his  own  request, 

FURLOUGHS. 

„  To  Europe.— Oct.  28,  1828 _ Ens.  H.  Doveton, 

St.  Helena  Regt.,  for  twelve  months,  for  health. 
— March  4,  1829.  Capt.  T.  Thorn,  St.  Helena  Ar¬ 
tillery,  for  eighteen  months,  for  health. 


DEATH. 

March  2.  Brev.  Capt.  T.  W.  Boyes,  H.M/s  28th 
Regt.  of  Foot. 


*  See  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  685. 
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Calcutta. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial  Department. 

Feb.  7.  Mr.  F.  Millett,  judge  and  magistrate  of 
district  of  Beerbhoom. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Owen,  judge  of  Allahabad. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  judge  of  Goruckpore. 

Mr.  J.  T.  McMahon,  assistant  to  magistrate  and 
to  collector  of  Hooghly. 

17.  Mr.  J.  R.  Best,  judge  of  Jessore. 

Mr.  J.  Thomason,  deputy  register  of  courts  of 
Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  pre¬ 
parer  of  reports. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Irwin,  magistrate  of  zillah  of  Cawn- 
pore. 

Mr.  H.  Fraser,  register  of  Juanpore  and  joint 
magistrate  stationed  at  Azeemghur. 

General  Department. 

Feb.  10.  Mr.  H.  M.  Elliot,  assistant  to  political 
resident  and  commissioner  at  Delhi. 

Mr.  John  Muir,  assistant  to  collector  of  land 
revenue  and  to  magistrate  of  Furruckabad. 

Mr.  M.  Blake,  assistant  to  political  resident  and 
commissioner  at  Delhi. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Harrington,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 


20.  Mr.  John  Thornton,  assistant  to  collector  of 
land  revenue  and  magistrate  of  Goruckpore. 

Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Money,  assistant  to  collector  of 
land  revenue  and  customs  and  magistrate  of  Moor- 
shedad. 

Territorial  Department. 

Dec.  30.  Mr.  F.  Hawkins,  senior  member  of 
Sudder  Board  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  J.  Pattle,  second  member  of  ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  W.  Blunt,  third  member  of  ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tighman,  senior  secretary  to  ditto 
ditto. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Bushby,  junior  secretary  to  ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  H.  Lushington,  sub  secretary  to  ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Elliott,  special  commissioner  for  in¬ 
vestigation  of  suits  under  provisions  of  Regula¬ 
tion  III.  1828,  for  division  of  Behar. 

Mr.Tt.  Walpole,  ditto  ditto  ditto,  Calcutta. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bird,  ditto  ditto  ditto,  Moorsheda- 
bad. 

Mr.  W.  Fraser,  commissioner  of  revenue  and 
circuit  for  Delhy  territory. 

Mr.  W.  Ewer,  ditto  for  division  of  Seharun- 
oor,  Mozuffemugger,  Meerut,  and  Boolundshu- 
ur. 

Mr.  H.  Newnham,  ditto  ditto,  of  Furruckabad, 
Mynpoorie,  Sirpoora,  andEtawa. 

Mr.  M.  Moore,  ditto  ditto  of  Agra,  Allighur, 
and  Sydabad. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Boldero,  commissioner  of  revenue  and 
circuit  for  division  of  Mooradabad,  Nugeena,  and 
Suheswan. 

Mr.  W.  !F.  Dick,  ditto  ditto,  of  Barielly,  Sha- 
jehanpoor,  Phillibheet,  and  Kumaon. 

Mr.  W.  Fane,  ditto  ditto  of  Cawnpoor,  Bel  ah, 
and  North  Bundelcund. 

Mr.  R.  Barlow,  ditto  ditto  of  Allahabad,  Fut- 
tehpoor,  and  South  Bundelcund. 

Mr.  W.  Gorton,  ditto  ditto  of  Benares,  Mirza- 
poor,  and  J  uanpoor. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Bird,  ditto  ditto  of  Goruckpoor, 
Azimghur,  and  Ghazeepoor. 

Mr.  C.  Fergusson,  ditto  ditto  of  Sarun,  Sha- 
habad,  and  Tirhoot. 

Mr.  W.  Lambert,  ditto  ditto  of  Patna,  Behar, 
and  Ramghur. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Warner,  ditto  ditto  of  Bhaugulpoor, 
Monghyr,  Malda,  and  Purnea. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith,  ditto  ditto  of  Dinagepoor, 
Rungpoor,  Rajshaye,  and  Buggoora. 

Mr.  W.  Money,  ditto  ditto  of  Moorsheda, 
Beerbhoom,  and  Nuddea. 

Mr.  C.  Tucker,  ditto  ditto  of  Dacca,  Jelalpore, 
Tipperah,  and  Mymunsing. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Halhed,  ditto  ditto  of  Arrakan,  Chit¬ 
tagong,  and  Bullooa. 

Mr.  D.  Scott,  sen.,  ditto  ditto  of  Assam,  North¬ 
east  part  of  Rungpoor,  Sherepoor,  and  Sylhet. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Barwell,  ditto  ditto  of  Backergunge, 
Jessore,  Baraset,  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  and  Twenty- 
four  Pergunnahs. 

Mr.  T.  Pakenham,  ditto  ditto  of  Cuttack, 
Khoorda,  Belasore,  and  Midnapore  (including 
Hijelee). 

Mr.  W.  Braddon,  ditto  ditto  of  Burdwan,  Jun¬ 
gle  Mehals,  and  Hoogly. 

30.  Mr.  M.  Ainslie,  to  officiate  as  commissioner 
•of  revenue  and  circuit  for  division  of  Cawnpore, 
Belah,  and  north  Bundlecund. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McNabb,  ditto  for  division  of  Benares, 
Mirzapore,  and  Jaunpore. 

Feb.  6.  Mr.  F.  C.  Smith  to  officiate  as  commis¬ 
sioner  of  revenue  and  circuit  for  division  of  Sarun, 
Shahabad,  and  Tirhoot. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Nisbet,  ditto  for  division  of  Dinage- 
pore,  Rungpore,  Rajshahye,  and  Buggoora. 

Mr.  J.  Dunsmure,  collector  of  Allahabad. 

Mr.  H.  Nisbet,  ditto  Furruckabad. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Boulderson,  ditto  south  Moradabad. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Okeden,  ditto  Allyghur. 

Mr.  R.  II.  Boddam,  ditto  Agra. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Deedes,  collector  of  Saidabad. 

Mr.  J.  Davidson,  ditto  Etawah. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Begbie,  ditto  Banda. 

Mr.  R.  Cathcart,  ditto  Calpee. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Biscoe,  ditto  Sarun. 

Mr.  R.  Macan,  ditto,  Jounpore. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Turquand,  magistrate  and  collector 
of  Sylhet. 

Mr.T.  T.  Metcalfe,  collector  of  revenue  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  centre  division  of  Delhi  territory,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  offices  already  permantly  held  by  him. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Campbell,  principal  assistant  in  wes¬ 
tern  division  of  Delhi  territory. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bacon,  ditto  ditto  in  southern  divi¬ 
sion  of  ditto. 

Mr.  C.  Morley,  accountant-general. 

Mr.  W.  LI.  Oakes,  deputy  accountant-general 
and  accountant  to  military  department. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Glass,  sub-accountant  general,  ac¬ 
countant  to  revenue  and  judicial  departments,  and 
civil  auditor. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Dorin,  accountant  to  commercial  and 
marine  departments,  and  auditor  of  commercial, 
salt,  and  opium  accounts. 

Mr.  R.  Udny,  deputy  accountant  and  auditor  of 
civil  accounts. 

23.  Mr.  Henry  Lushington,  principal  assistant 
to  collector  of  Goruckpore. 

Mr.  G.  Lindsay,  sub-collector  and  joint  magis¬ 
trate  of  Etawah. 

Mr.  W.  Ogilvie,  principal  assistant  to  collector 
of  Furruckabad. 


ME  NTS.  0-r  V  ■: 

Feb.  6.  The  Rev.  Richard  Prickett,  district 
chaplain  at  Bhaugulpore. 

10.  The  Rev.  J.  Proby,  joint  chaplain  at  Meerut. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  GOVERNOR  GENERAL. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  General 
embarked  on  Tuesday  morning  under  the 
usual  salute  on  board  the  Burrumpooler 
steamer,  to  join  the  Enterprize  at  Kedge¬ 
ree.  His  lordship  is  accompanied  only  by 
his  military  secretary,  the  secretary  in  the 
general  department,  and  Mr.  Turner  his 
surgeon.  His  lordship  proceeds  on  the 
Enterprize,  we  hear,  direct  to  Penang, 
whence  he  will,  after  a  short  stay,  go  on 
a  visit  to  Malacca  and  Singapore,  and 
probably  return  to  the  presidency  in  all 
April. 

A  contemporary  paper  states,  that  on 
the  return  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Gover¬ 
nor  General,  the  government  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  presidency  to  the  upper 
provinces.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be  this, 
that  his  lordship  considers  that  wherever 
he  may  be,  there  ought  to  be  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  in  his  projected  tour  to 
the  upper  provinces,  the  Governor  Gene¬ 
ral  will  require  the  members  of  Council 
and  secretaries  to  accompany  him,  in 
order  to  constitute  the  government  and  to 
conduct  its  business ;  and  whoever  may 
be  left  in  immediate  authority  over  us, 
will  not  have,  we  believe,  any  discretion¬ 
ary  power  in  any  matter  of  importance, 
but  have  to  refer  his  proposed  measures  to 
head  quarters  unless  in  some  very  emer¬ 
gent  case.  All  these  changes  sufficiently 
indicate  that  a  very  material  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  government  of  this 
country  is  contemplated,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  charter.— Beng.  Chron.  Feb.  c26. 

BHUTPORE  PRIZE  MONET. 

The  distribution,  on  account  of  the 
Bhurtpore  prize,  commenced  on  the  19th 
Feb.,  at  No.  1,  Park  Street,  Chowrin- 
ghee.  The  following  is  the  proportion 
of  each  individual  concerned  in  the  booty: 

The  Commander-in-Chief  (one-eighth  of  the 

whole)  • . ••  -  Sa.  Rs.  5,95,398  13  10 

Major  and  Brigadier  Generals’  (7)  •  •  -59,546  14  0 
Lieut.-Colonels,  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  Adj.-Ge¬ 
neral,  Qu.  Mast.  General,  Judge  Adv.  General, 
Commissary  Generals,  Brigadiers  and  Lieut.- 

Cols.  Commandant  (37) .  14,291  4  0 

Majors,  Superintending  Surgeons,  Dep.  Adj.  Qu. 

Mast,  ana  Commissary  General  (32)-  •  9,527  8  0 
Captains,  Surgeons,  Paymasters,  Assistants,  and 
Deputy  Assistants  in  the  Adjutant,  Qu.  Mast, 
and  Commissary  Generals’  departments,  Brigade 
Majors,  Aide-de-camp  and  Surgeon  to  the  Com.- 

in-Chief  (188)  . 4,763  12  0 

Subalterns,  Assist.  Surgeons,  Qu.  Masters,  Adju¬ 
tants,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  Deputy  Assist. 
Commissary  of  Ordnance  (367)  •'••••  -2,381  14  0 
{Amount to  be  distributed ,  Sa.  Rs.  47>04,456  15  10). 
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INLAND  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

The  steamer  Hooghly  is  advertised  by 
the  Marine  Board  we  observe,  to  proceed 
to  Allahabad  via  the  Sunderbunds  on  the 
17th  March,  taking  light  freight.  We 
congratulate  the  community  on  this  event, 
and  hope  that  it  is  merely  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  regular  steam  communication 
with  the  upper  provinces.  Nothing  is  said 
of  passengers,  but  we  should  imagine,  that 
respectable  persons  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  would  be 
accommodated. — Beng.  C/iron.  Feb.  26. 


THE  LATE  ATTEMI’T  TO  BURN  THE  “  PENANG 
MERCHANT.” 

•  Yesterday  the  Court  was  occupied  with 
the  trial  of  the  man  Thomson  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  burn  the  ship  Penang  Merchant,  in 
the  Hooghlev,  in  December  last ;  lie  was 
found  guilty.  —  Cal.  John  Bull ,  Feb.  28. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  7-  Near  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Wm. 
Glasgow,  Gist  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Clayton, 
deputy  paym.,  Benares  division,  of  a  son. 

Feb.  7-  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Fleming 
Dick,  Esq.,  civil  service,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Y.  Lamb, 
51st  N.I.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

12.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Daunt,  H.M.’s 
44th  regt.,  of  a  still-born  daughter. 

12.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  K.  Campbell, 
interp.  and  qu.mast,  4Gth  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  W. 
M.  Brownrigg,  H.M.’s  13th  L. Inf.,  of  a  son. 

17*  At  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Col.  Ximenes, 
H.M.’s  16th  Inf.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  A.  Matthews,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

20.  At  Benares,  the  lady  of  Ilobt.  Limond,  Esq., 
superintending  surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pereira,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  If).  At  Ghazeepore,  Capt.  H.  Carter,  exe¬ 
cutive  officer,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of 
Chas.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  the  Carse,  Forfarshire. 

Feb.  16.  At  Patna,  W.  R.  Jennings,  Esq.,  of  the 
civil  service,  to  Henrietta  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
of  Capt.  Jerome,  Bengal  army. 

17*  At  Calcutta,  A.  C.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  indigo 
planter,  to  Mrs.  Jane  Ann  Bracken. 

18.  At  Malda,  Jas.  Thomason,  Esq.,  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  to  Maynard,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  W.  Grant, 
Esq. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Capt.  Thos.  Prinsep,  engineers, 
to  Lucy  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  late  R. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  of  this  presidency. 


DEATHS. 

Feb.  10.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Geo.  Skinner,  aged 
38. 

—  At  Buxar,  Mr.  G.  Purdy,  conductor  of  ord¬ 
nance. 

14.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Mary  Bennett,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  aged  57* 

—  At  Chandemagore,  Mademoiselle  Eugene  Al¬ 
bert,  aged  14. 

15.  At  Benares,  Lieut.  Geo.  Burford,  adjutant 
27th  N.I.,  aged  2<j.  His  remains  were  borne  to  the 
grave  by  his  brother  officers. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Chas.  Fenwick,  aged  46. 

16.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Hepburn,  aged  19. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Rowe,  aged  20. 

19.  At  Calcutta,  of  fever,  Miss  Mary  Baptist, 
aged  16. 

22.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Robert  Rogers,  aged  34. 
Asiatic  Jo  urn. \ ol.  28.  No.  163. 


jMaSras. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb.  13.  John  Horsley,  Esq.,  assistant  judge 
and  joint  criminal  judge  of  Madura. 

J.  C.  Wroughton,  Esq.,  sub-collector  and  joint 
magistrate  of  Tinnevelly. 

A.  Freese,  Esq.,  sub-collector  and  joint  magis¬ 
trate  of  Cuddapah. 

F.  Anderson,  Esq.,  head  assistant  to  principal 
collector  and  magistrate  of  Malabar. 

17.  C.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  register  to  Provincial 
Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for  southern  division. 

James  Fraser,  Esq.,  additional  sub-collector 
and  joint  magistrate  of  Cuddapah. 

24.  Mr.  Wiliam  Eglan,  master  attendant  at 
Cochin. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINT¬ 
MENTS. 

Jan.  13.  The  Rev.  H.  Harper,  M.A.,  chaplain 
at  Vizagapatam. 

The  Rev.  F.  Spring,  B.A.,  chaplain  at  Poona- 
mallee. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  13,  1829. — Engineers.  2d- 
Lieut.  W.  J.  Birdwood  to  be  2d  assist,  to  superin¬ 
tending  engineer  in  presidency  division. — 2d-Lieut. 
W.  Garrard  to  be  2d  assist,  to  chief  engineer. — 2d- 
Lieut.  H.  A.  Lake  to  be  assist,  to  superintending 
engineer  with  Dooab  field  force. — 2d- Lieut.  R. 
Henderson  to  be  assist,  to  superintending  engineer 
with  Nagpoorsubsid.  force. 

Lieut.  Birdwood  to  take  charge  of  works  under 
superintending  engineer  in  presidency  div.  during 
absence  of  Major  Sim  on  duty,  and  to  receive 
allowance  of  1st  assist,  during  Major  Sim’s  absence. 

1  \th  N.I.  Sen.  Capt.  W.  Rowley  to  be  maj. 
Sen.  Lie^t.  John  Clough  to  be  capt.,  and  Sen. 
Ens.  J.  O.  C.  Farran  to  be  lieut.  v-  Field  invalided ; 
date  10  th  Jan.  1829. 

Assist.  Surgs.  S.  A.  G.  Young  and  Jas.  Eaton 
permitted  to  enter  on  general  duties  of  army. 

Jan.  16. — Lieut.  H.  A.  Bishop,  15th  N.I.,  per¬ 
mitted  to  resign  service  of  Hon.  Company,  from 
1st  Jan.  1829. 

6th  L.C.  Lieut.  John  Byng  to  be  qu.  mast  in¬ 
terp.  and  paym.,  v.  Knox  proceeding  to  Europe.— 
Cornet  C.  P.  Wilder  to  be  adj.,  v.  Byng. 

Lieut.  J.  P.  Beresford,  of  artillery,  to  be  staff 
officer  to  detachment  of  artillery  at  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island  and  its  dependencies,  v.  Watkins 
proceeded  to  Europe. 

Lieut.  W.  K.  Lloyd  to  act  as  staff  officer  from 
date  of  Lieut.  Watkin’s  departure  for  Europe,  and 
till  relieved. 

Surg.  John  Irving  to  be  staff  surgeon  to  Madras 
troops  at  Prince  of  W ales’  Island  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies,  v.  Conwell  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  O’Neill  to  be  garrison  assist 
surg.,  Fort  St.  George,  v.  Brown  dec. 

Robert  Clark,  Esq.,  to  be  acting  secretary  to 
government  in  military  department. 

Jan.  20. — 15 th  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  W.  Cantis  to  be 
lieut.,  v.  Bishop,  resigned;  dated  2d  Jan.  1829. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  M.  Lane  app.  to  medical  duties 
of  north-western  district,  during  absence  of  Assist. 
Surg.  Mack  on  duty. 

Lieut.  Col.  C.  Macleod,  34th  N.I.,  to  command 
field  force  in  Dooab,  v.  Welsh  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe. 

Lieut.  H.  T.  Ogilvie,  33d  N  I.,  to  act  as  a  sub. 
assist,  com.  general. 

Assist.  Surg.  Eaton  app.  to  medical  duties  of 
zillah  of  Coimbatore,  v.  Morton. 

Jan.  23. — Cadets  of  Artillery  G.  W.  Harrison 
and  C.  A.  S.  Bruere  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom, 
to  2d-lieuts. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  J.  W.  Fothergill,  Alex. 
Wood,  and  J.  A.  Light,  admitted  on  estab.,  and 
prom,  to  ensigns. 

Q  Mr. 
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Mr.  E.  Vincent  admitted  as  anassist.  surgeon, 

Lieut.  Fred.  Minchin,  47th  N.I.,  and  Lieut.  W. 
H.  Miller,  artillery,  permitted  to  place  their  ser¬ 
vices  at  disposal  of  resident  at  Nagpoor. 

Jan.  27 — 40th  N.I.  Sen.  Ens.  T.  Stacpoole  to 
belieut.,  insuc.  to  Baker  prom.;  dated  19th  June 
1828. 

Mr,  Geo.  Lubbren  admitted  on  estab.  as  an  assist, 
surg.,  and  app.  to  do  duty  under  garrison  surg.  of 
Fort  St.  George. 

Assist.  Surg.  E.  W.  Eyre  app.  to  do  duty  under 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  garrison  of  Poona- 
mallee. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Lynch,  48th  N.I.,  transferred  to 
invalid  estab.,  at  his  own  request. 

Jan.  30. — 4Sth  N.I.  Sen.  Lieut.  J.  E.  Butcher  to 
be  capt.,  and  Sen.  Ens.  J.  S.  Lang  to  be  lieut.  v. 
Lynch  invalided ;  date  28th  Jan.  1829. 

Lieut.  W.  Shairp,  3d  Nat.  Vet.  Bat.  transferred 
to  pension  estab. 

Feb.  3 — Capt,  W.  G.  Page,  48th  N.I.,  Capt- 
Fred.  Welland,  23d  L.lnf.,  and  Capt.  Arch. 
Woodburn,  40th  N.I. — to  be  deputies  judge  advo¬ 
cate  general  to  complete  establishment. 

Lieut.  D.  Scotland,  7th  N.I.,  to  be  cantonment 
adj.  and  deputy  postm.  at  Moulmein,  from  1st  Jan. 

28 th  N.I.  Lieut.  L.  B.  Disney  to  be  adj.,  v.  Brad' 
ford  proceeding  to  Europe. 

Feb.  10. — 13 th  N.I.  Sen.  Lieut.  Chas.  Fladgate 
to  be  captain,  and  Sen.  Ens.  F.  R.  Trewman  to  be 
lieut.,  v.  Rogers  dec. ;  date  3d  Feb.  1829. 

C.  H.  Anchinleck  and  D.  Kenny  admitted  on 
estab.  as  assist,  surgeons,  and  app.  to  do  duty  un¬ 
der  garrison  surg  of  Fort  St.  George. 

Assist.  Surg.  H.  H,  P.  Major  app.  to  do  duty 
-  under  cantonment  surgeon  at  St.  Thomas’s  Mount. 

Feb.  13 — 3d  L.C.  Lieut.  C.  B.  Lindsay  to  be  qu. 
mas.  inter,  and  pay m.,v. Kerr  proceeded  to  Europe. 

3 6th  N.I.  Lieut.  John  Hayne  to  be  adj.,  v. 
Whitlock  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Assist.  Surg.  S.  A.  G.  Young  permitted  to  place 
his  services  at  disposal  of  resident  at  Hyderabad. 


Head- Quarters,  Feb.  3 — Ens.  W.  S.  Robertson 
removed  from  doing  duty  w  ith  4th  to  do  duty  with 
39th  N.I. 

Deputies  Judge  Advocate  General  posted  to  Dis¬ 
tricts.  Capt.  Bullock  to  Nrgpoor  subsidiary;  Capt. 
Woodburn  to  light  field  division  of  Hyderabad 
-subsidiary;  Capt.  Macartbur  to  Hyderabad  sub¬ 
sidiary;  Capt.  Ardagh  to  northern  division  ;  Capt. 
Page  to  Dooab  ;  Capt.  O'Brien  to  Mysore  divi¬ 
sion  including  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara; 
Capt.  Welland  to  ceded  districts;  Capt.  Alves  to 
centre  division  and  presidency,  with  St.  Thomas’s 
Mount ;  Capt.  Dun  to  southern  division  and  Tra- 
-  vancore  subsidiary ;  Capt.  Murcot  to  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island ;  Capt.  Spicer  (acting)  to  Tenasserim 
coast. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  Boulderson,  35th  N.I.,  app.  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  committee  for  ascertaining  nearest  heirs  of 
deceased  public  followers,  formerly  attached  to 
corps  and  departments  employed  011  late  foreign 
service  in  Ava. 

Feb.  6 — Lieut.  Henry  Griffith,  11th  .N.I,,  app. 
to  Rifle  Corps. 

Surg.  A.  Campbell  removed  from  1st  Europ. 
Regt.  to  50th  N.I.,  and  Surg.  T.  Bond  (late  prom.) 
posted  to  1st  Europ.  Regt. 

Feb.  9. — Surg  J.  Aitken  from  3d  L.I.  to22d  N.I. 

Surg.  G.  Buck  from  22d  N.I.  to  3d  L.lnf. 

Assist.  Surg.  S.  H.  Royes  removed  from  3d 
L.lnf.  to  21st  N.I. 

Feb ■  11.  Ens.  F.  C.  Hawkins  posted  to  13th  N.I. 

Feb.  13. — Lieut.  Col.  E.  Edwards  removed  from 
17th  to  5th  N.L,  and  Lieut.  Col.  J.  T.  Trewman 
from  latter  to  former  corps. 

Assist.  Surg.  O.  Palmer  posted  to  D.  troop  of  1st 
brigade  Horse  Artillery,  at  St.  Thomas’s  Mount. 

Feb.  16 _ Lieut.  G.  Broadfoot,  34th  L.lnf.,  app. 

a  member  of  committee  assembled  in  Fort  St. 
George,  for  investigation  of  claims  to  pensions, 
and  of  which  Lieut.  Col.  Bowes,  4th  N.I.,  is  pre¬ 
sident. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Lynch  recently  transf.  to  inv.  estab. 
posted  to  1st  Nat.  Vet.  Bat. 

Returned  to  duty,  from  Europe — Lieut.  Col.  T. 
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Webster,  49th  N.I— Ist-Lieut.  II.  H.  Mortimer, 
artiilery.— Surg.  Jas.  Annesley. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. — Jan.  13.  Surg.  W.  E.  E.  Conweli, 
staff  surg.  to  Madras  troops  at  Penang,  for  health. 
— 1G.  Lieut.  J.  Knox,  6th  L.C.,  for  health  (to 
embark  from  western  coast). — 20.  Capt.  H.  C. 
Lynch,  48th  N.I..  for  health. — 23.  Lieut.  C. 
Bradford,  28th  N.I.,  for  health. — Lieut.  G.  C. 
Whitlock,  36th  N.I.,  for  heath. — Lieut.  T.  G, 
Silver,  20th  N.I.,  for  health — 27.  Capt.  A. 
M‘Farlane,  16th  N.I. — 30.  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Webster, 
49th  N.I,,  for  health— Feb.  10.  Lieut.  C.  G.  T. 
Chauvel,  35th  N.I.,  for  health. — Ens.  G.  P.  Tay¬ 
lor,  32d  N.I.,  for  health. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Jan.  27*  Surg.  A.  Ma¬ 
caulay,  superintending  surg.,  for  health  (even¬ 
tually  to  Europe). 

To  Sea — Feb.  10.  Ens.  H.  Maughan,  21st  N.I., 
for  six  months,  for  health. 

To  Bombay. — Feb.  3.  Lieut.  A.  Gordon,  18th 
N.I.,  for  three  months,  on  private  affairs. 
Cancelled. — Jan.  16.  Surg.  Irving,  to  Europe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR.  SECRETARY  HILL. 

Mr.  D.  Hill  who  was  recently  removed 
from  the  situation  of  chief  secretary  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Lushington,  has  been  reinstated 
in  the  office  by  the  Court  of  Directors. — 
Beng.Chron.  Feb.  26. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  31.  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Campbell,  of  a  son. 

Feb.  1.  At  Dharwar,  the  lady  of  W.  K.  Flay, 
Esq.,  assist,  surg.,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Ellichpoor,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Hugh  Robi¬ 
son,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Royapettah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edw.  Tim¬ 
mins,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Madras,  Mrs.  R.  Franck,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Capt.  F.  Anderson,  of 
engineers,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  7.  At  Bangalore,  Mr.  J.  B.  Anderson  to 
Miss  Helen  McDonall. 

Feb.  9.  At  Cuadalore,  Mr.  Bernard  D’Vaz  to 
Miss  Isabella  Guy. 

14.  At  Madras,  Mr.  W.  Murray,  of  the  superin¬ 
tending  surgeon’s  department,  to  Miss  Martha  Mo- 
rison. 

25.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Wm.  Brookes,  deputy  assist, 
com.  of  ordnance,  to  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth  Clamp. 


DEATHS, 

Jan.  4.  On  board  1I.M.S.  Java,  in  Madras  roads, 
the  Rev.  John  Evans,  chaplain  of  that  ship. 

29.  At  Trichinopoly,  Of  cholera,  Frances  Cathe¬ 
rine,  wife  of  Major  H.  Smith,  1st  N.I. 

Feb.  2.  At  Secunderabad,  Capt.  Edw.  Rogers, 
13th  N.I. 

—  On  the  Tenasserim  coast,  Major  Hilton,  com¬ 
manding  Fl.M.’s45th  regiment. 

4.  At  Vizagapatam,  Mr.  T.  Anderson, surveyor’s 
department,  aged  34. 

6.  At  Madras,  of  cholera,  Mr.  Richard  Goddard, 
head  overseer  in  the  commissariat  departmenr,  in 
his  59th  year. 

14.  At  Madras,  the  Rev.  J.  Kindlinger,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  connected  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Pulicat. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Feb.  2.  Mr.  A.  M.  Bond  to  be  assistant  to  resi¬ 
dent  councillor,  Malacca. 

Mr.  FI.  Nairne  to  be  accountant  general  to  court 
of  Judicature. 


Supplementary  Intelligence. 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDXA  HOUSE* 
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East- India  House,  June  17. 

A  quarterly  General  Court  of  Proprie¬ 
tors  of  East- India  Stock  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Company’s  house  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street. 

parliamentary  papers. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  General  Court 
having  been  read, 

The  Chairman  (John  Loch,  Esq. )  said, 
“  I  have  to  acquaint  the  Court  that  cer¬ 
tain  papers  which  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament  since  the  last  General  Court, 
are  now  submitted  to  the  proprietors,  in 
conformity  with  cap.  i.  sec.  4.  of  the  by¬ 
laws.”  Jv3i4 

The  titles  of  the  papers  were  read  as 
follows : 

Resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
o,f  the  East-lndia  Company,  being  war¬ 
rants  or  instruments  granting  any  salary, 
pension,  or  annuity,  agreed  to  since  the 
last  general  court. 

An  account  of  compensations,  allow¬ 
ances,  and  superannuations,  granted  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  servants  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  under  the  act  of  the 
53d  Geo.  III.  cap.  155,  sec.  91  arid  93. 

An  account  of  the  quantity  and  price 
of  raw-silk  sold  at  the  Company’s  sales, 
during  the  year  1828. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  writers, 
cadets,  chaplains,  and  assistant  surgeons 
that  have  been  sent  out  to  the  different 
presidencies  of  India,  in  the  years  1826, 
1827,  and  1828,  respectively. 

hale-year’s  dividend. 

The  Chairman. — “  I  have  now  to  in¬ 
form  the  Court,  that  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors  have  come  to  a  resolution,  recom¬ 
mending  that  a  dividend  of  five  and  a 
quarter  per  cent,  shall  be  declared  on  the 
Company’s  Capital  Stock,  for  the  half 
year  commencing  on  the  oth  of  January 
last,  and  ending  on  the  5th  of  July  next. 
The  resolution  shall  now  be  read.” 

“  At  a  Court  of  Directors,  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th  of  June,  1829:  Re¬ 
solved  unanimously,  that  it  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  general  court,  to  be  held 
to-morrow,  to  declare  a  dividend  of  five 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock  of  this  Company,  for  the  half  year 
commencing  on  the  5th  of  January  last, 
and  ending  on  the  5th  of  Jully  next.” 

The  Chairman.  —  “  I  move  that  the 
Court  do  agree  to  this  resolution.” 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by 
the  Deputy  Chairman  ( W.  Astell,  Esq. ), 
was  carried  unanimously. 

by-laws. 

’Die  Chairman. — “  In  conformity  with 


the  by  law,  cap.  iii.  sec  2,  an  abstract  Of 
the  by-laws  shall  now  be  read which 
was  done  accordingly. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTTEE  OF  BY-LAWS. 

The  Chairman. —  Mr.  Kinnaird  will 
have  the  goodness  to  hand  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  committe  of  by-laws. 

The  Hon-  D.  Kinnaird  presented  the 
report,  which  was  read  by  the  clerk,  as^ 
follows  : 

The  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  East- 
lndia  Company’s  by-laws,  and  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  observance  of  them,  and  to  consider  what 
alterations  and  additions  may  be  proper  to  be  made, 
have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
have  agreed  to  the  following  report. 

In  their  report  of  the  29th  May  1828,  your  com¬ 
mittee  adverted  to  the  delay  which  had  occurred 
in  the  transmission  from  India  of  the  accounts  and 
statements  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the 
general  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  and  which 
prevented  a  compliance  with  the  by-law,,  cap.  1. 
6ec.  5,  ordaining  that  such  accounts  should  be  laid 
before  the  general  court  annually  in  the  month  of 
December. 

It  is  with  regret  that  your  committee  have  to  re¬ 
port,  that  in  consequence  of  a  similar  delay  in  the 
iast  year,  the  Court  of  Directors  have  been  again 
unable  to  comply  with  the  by-law. 

In  their  report  above-mentioned,  your  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  des¬ 
patch  under  date  the  8th  February  1828,  had  or¬ 
dered  an  immediate  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into 
the  cause  of  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  the  result  of  which  was  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  The  reply 
of  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  the  13th  Novem¬ 
ber  1828,  has  been  laid  before  your  committee, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  inquiry  directed 
by  the  court  has  been  instituted,  and  that  expecta¬ 
tions  are  entertained  by  the  Government,  of  an 
earlier  and  more  regular  transmission  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  question. 

Your  committee  find  that,  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  the  reply  of  the  Government  to  the  letter  of 
the  8th  February  1828,  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
again  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
Governor-general  in  Council,  in  a  despatch  dated 
the  25th  February  last,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
furnished  fer  the  information  of  the  committee; 
and  your  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  for  them 
to  notice  the  matter  further,  as  the  executive  au¬ 
thorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  it,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  arrangements  will 
be  made  by  the  local  governments,  providing  for 
the  more  expeditious  preparation  and  completion 
of  the  accounts  in  future  years. 

Your  committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  they  have  been  assured  by  the  several  officers 
of  the  home  establishment,  whose  situations  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  give  evidence  with  respect  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  and  execution  of  the  by  laws,  that  with 
the  exception  already  mentioned,  the  by-laws  have 
been  duly  observed  and  executed  during  the  past 
year. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  addressed  to  their 
chairman, _  your  committee  have  had  under  their 
consideration  the  by-law,  cap.  i.  sec.  4,  by  which 
it  is  ordained,  “  that  all  proceedings  of  Par¬ 
liament  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  may  affect  the  rights,  interests,  or  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  East  India  Company,  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  general  court,  to 
be  specially  summoned  for  that  purpose,  before 
the  same  shall  be  passed  into  a  law.”  Ii  has  been 
suggested  to  your  committee,  that  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  that  all  bills  or  resolutions  in  either  house, 
in  any  wise  regarding  the  East-lndia  Company’s 
territories  in  India,  should  be  laid  before  the  pro- 
prietbrs;  the  general  court  continuing  to  he  spe¬ 
cially  summoned  for  such  bills  or  resolutions,  or 
other  parliamentary  proceedings  as  m2y,  in  the 

opinion 
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opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  affect  the  rights, 
interests,  or  privileges  of  the  Company. 

The  committee  see  no  objection  to  affording  to 
the  proprietors  the  facility  suggested  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  what 
may  be  supposed  to  affect  their  interests,  and  they 
accordingly  recommend  to  the  general  court,  that 
the  by-law  in  question  be  altered  as  follows,  viz. 

By-Law,  Cap.  i.  Sec.  4  (as  it  at  present  stands; . 
Item.  It  is  ordained,  that  such  accounts  and 
papers  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  laid  before 
either  House  of  Parliament  by  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  shall  be  laid  before  the  next  general  court ; 
and  that  all  proceedings  of  Parliament  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  may  affect 
the  rights,  interests,  or  privileges  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  shall  be  submitted  by  them  to 
the  consideration  of  a  general  court,  to  be  specially 
summoned  for  that  purpose,  before  the  same  3hall 
be  passed  into  a  law. 

By-Law  as  now  proposed  to  be  altered. 

Item.  It  is  ordained,  that  copies  of  such  ac¬ 
counts  and  papers  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
laid  before  either  House  of  Parliament  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  copies  of  all  bills  or  reso¬ 
lutions  in  either  House  in  anywise  regarding  the 
East-India  Company,  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  reading-room  appropriated  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  and  shall  be  laid  before  the  next  general 
court;  and  that  all  proceedings  of  Parliament 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
may  affect  the  rights,  interests,  or  privileges  of 
the  East-India  Company,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  general  court,  to  be  specially 
summoned  for  that  purpose,  before  the  same  shall 
be  passed  into  a  law. 

The  Chairman. — “  I  have  to  state,  that, 
as  the  report  recommends  an  alteration  of 
one  of  the  by-laws,  it  is  necessary,  under 
the  by-law  cap.  iii.  sec.  3.  that  such  al¬ 
teration  shall  be  made  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  two  general  courts,  to 
be  specially  called  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  fourteen  days’  public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  first  of  those  courts.  The 
alteration,  therefore,  cannot  now  be  made, 
but  notice  must  be  given  in  the  usual 
manner  that  it  will  be  proposed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  proprietors.” 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  to  constitute  the  committee  of  by¬ 
laws  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  : — the  Hon.  D.  Kin- 
naird  ;  P.  Heatly,  Esq.;  G.  Grote,  Esq.; 
R-  Williams,  Esq.;  B.  Barnard,  Esq.; 
Sir  H.  Strachey,  Bart.;  J.  Darby,  Esq.; 
J.  H.  Tritton,  Esq.;  J.  Carstairs,  Esq.; 
R.  Twining,  Esq.;  Sir  J.  Shaw,  Bart.; 
James  Elallett,  Esq.;  W.  Burnie,  Esq.; 
and  J.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

The  Chairman. — “  I  am  sorry  to  in¬ 
form  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  received 
the  resignation  of  one  of  the  hon.  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  of  by-laws — Mr. 
Cumming  ;  and  I  can  assure  the  court 
that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that 
I  announce  the  fact.” 

The  letter  from  Mr,  G.  Cumming  was 
then  read ;  in  which  he  said,  “  I  have  to 
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request  of  you  that  you  will  withdraw 
my  name  from  amongst  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  by-laws,  as  I  cannot 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  committee  in 
consequence  of  my  infirm  state  of  health, 
and  my  almost  total  loss  of  sight.” 

The  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird. — “  Previous  to 
your  nominating  another  gentleman  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Cumming,  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  on  the  part  of  'myself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  could  be  more  regular  or  more 
attentive  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
situation  than  Mr.  Cumming.  (Hear, 
hear!)  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
have  heard  of  his  resignation.” — (Hear, 
hear  !) 

Mr.  Twining. — “  As  an  humble  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  of  by-laws,  and  a 
friend  of  Mr-  Cumming,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  bear¬ 
ing  my  testimony  to  the  high  value  which 
was  placed  on  the  services  of  Mr.  Cum¬ 
ming,  and  in  expressing  the  great  regret 
I  feel  at  his  resignation.” — (Hear,  hear  !) 

The  Chairman. —  “I  now  propose, 
gentlemen,  that  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  members  for  the  City  of  London,  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
by-laws  for  the  year  ensuing,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Cumming.” 

Agreed  to  unanimously. 

TRANSFER  BOOKS. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon. — “  May  I  ask,  what  is 
the  reason  why  the  transfer  books  of  this 
Company  are  shut  so  long  prior  to  the 
annual  election  ?” 

The  Chairman. — “  It  is  necessary  that 
they  should  remain  shut  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  on  account  of  the  lists.” 

Mr.  S.  Dixon. — “  That  is  a  long  time. 
Such  a  period  may  be  necessary  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  because  their  concerns, 
compared  with  those  of  the  Company,  are 
very  great.  I  wish  to  know  whether  so 
long  a  time  is  absolutely  necessary?” 

The  Chairman. — “  No  inconvenience 
arises  from  it.  The  hon.  proprietor' 
knows  that  transfers  can  be  made  at  any 
time.” 

Mr.  S.  Dixon. — “  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.  Though  old,  I  am  anxious  to  learn, 
and  I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  before.” 

The  Chairman. — “  An  application  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  is  necessary;  and 
the  permission  is  never  refused  under 
any  circumstances.” 

Mr.  S.  Dixon. — “I  might  want  money 
in  a  hurry,  and  yet,  as  I  understand,  I 
could  not  get  it  without  encountering  this 
delay.” 

The  Chairman . — “  It  is  necessary,  under 
the  by-law,  that  a  list  of  the  candidates, 
at  the  annual  election  of  directors,  shall 
be  published  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
election ;  but  I  am  sure,  if  any  hon. 
proprietor  wanted  to  transfer  stock,  and 

applied 
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applied  to  the  chairs  for  that  purpose, 
they  would  take  upon  themselves  the 
necessary  responsibility. 

LAND  REVENUE  OF  INDIA. 

Mr.  Trant.  —  “  Sir,  I  have  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  determined,  in  conformity  with  the 
notice  which  I  gave  at  the  last  general 
court,  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  proprietors  a  subject  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  one  in  which  I  feel  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  because,  in  the  course 
of  my  service  in  India,  I  was  frequently 
brought  in  collision  with  it.  I  allude  to 
the  land  revenue  of  that  empire  ;  and 
before  I  proceed  farther,  I  shall  read  the 
motion  with  which  I  mean  to  conclude  :  — 

That  there  be  laid  before  this  court  copies  of 
any  letters  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  re¬ 
lative  to  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  in  the 
ceded  and  conquered  provinces  acquired  during  the 
government  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  dated 
since  the  year  1820,  in  which  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors  have  prohibited  the  Governor-general  in  Coun¬ 
cil  from  adopting  any  measures  for  declaring  the 
permanency  of  the  settlement  of  those  provinces. 

Also  copy  of  any  minute  or  protest  by  Mr.  Ed- 
monstone,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  on  the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  the 
ceded  and  conquered  provinces. 

“  If,  Sir,  you  shall  be  pleased  to  signify 
your  willingness  to  agree  to  this  motion, 
I  shall  have  very  little  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  if  it  shall  appear  that  my  pro¬ 
position  is  to  be  opposed  (as  I  believe  it 
will),  then  I  shall  deem  it  to  be  my  duty, 
as  shortly  as  I  can,  though  I  fear  at 
greater  length  than  I  am  accustomed  to 
deliver  my  sentiments  in  this  place,  to 
lay  before  the  court  the  grounds  on 
which  my  motion  rests.  Sir,  I  am  very 
happy  to  find,  that  this  subject  has  already 
been  discussed,  in  a  recent  publication 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Mr.  Tucker, 
a  gentleman  now  behind  your  bar,  has 
favoured  the  public  with  his  opinions  on 
this  question,  and  from  his  work  I  mean 
to  read  a  pretty  long  extract ;  because  I 
am  sure  the  court  will  feel,  that  the 
sentiments  of  a  gentleman  possessing  the 
character,  knowledge,  and  experience  of 
the  writer  of  this  book,  are  much  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  proprietors 
than  any  thing  which  I  can  offer.  Mr. 
Tucker,  after  noticing  the  settlement  of 
the  conquered  and  ceded  provinces  by  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  proceeds  to  say: — 

Lord  Wellesley,  actuated  by  similar  views  of 
an  enlightened  and  benevolent  policy,  enacted 
certain  regulations  in  the  years  1803  and  1805,  for 
the  formation  of  a  decennial  settlement  in  the 
“  ceded  and  conquered  provinces and  in  these 
regulations  a  formal  pledge  was  given  (subject  to 
the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  Court  of 
Directors),  that  the  settlement  would  be  rendered 
permanent  in  all  cases  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  should  have  been  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
the  landholders  should  have  punctually  fulfilled 
their  engagements  with  the  government,  through¬ 
out  the  term  of  the  decennial  lease.  The  hon. 
court  is  understood  to  have  recognized  the  pro¬ 
mise  made  to  the  landholders  of  the  “  ceded  pro¬ 
vinces,”  by  the  regulations  of  1803,  but  no  such 
recognition  appears  to  have  been  extended,  other¬ 
wise  than  by  application,  to  the  landholders  of 
the  “  conquered  provinces,”  although  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  two  cases  being  precisely  similar, 
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the  spirit  of  the  hon.  court’s  instructions  applied 
equally  to  both. 

There  is,  Sir,  a  Dote  affixed  to  this 
passage  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Court.  It  is  as  follows  : — - 

This  question  has  been  most  ably  examined  by 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  in  a  late  minute,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  not  before  the  public. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  it  right  that  the  mi¬ 
nute  here  referred  to  should  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  or,  at  all  events,  should 
be  laid  before  the  court.  The  note  goes 
on  to  say— 

The  Court  of  Directors,  if  they  had  disapprov¬ 
ed  of  the  promise  made  by  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  landholders  of  the  ‘  ‘  ceded  provin¬ 
ces  ”  in  1803,  could  scarcely  have  written  as  fol¬ 
lows,  on  the  28th  of  August  1804: — “  As  the  per¬ 
manent  setlement  of  these  extensive  districts  is 
not  to  be  carried  into  execution  for  ten  years  from 
the  commencement  of  the  first  triennial  settle¬ 
ment,  there  will  be  full  time,  under  the  operation 
of  that  principle  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  respective  periods  of  intermediate  settlement, 
to  ascertain  their  full  value,  and  for  enabling 
you  to  conclude  a  permanent  settlement,  on  such 
terms  as  shall  be  fair  and  equitable.” 

The  author,  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
then  goes  on  to  say,  Sir,  that 

Sir  George  Barlow  and  the  late  Lord  Mirito,  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  which  had  resulted  from  the  “  perma¬ 
nent  settlement,”  both  to  the  government  and  to 
the  people,  were  solicitous  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
the  measure  to  the  “  ceded  and  conquered  pro¬ 
vinces,”  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  decen¬ 
nial  leases ;  and  a  board  of  commissioners  was  dc« 
puted  in  1807  to  those  ^provinces,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  arrangement  into  immediate  effect. 
Upon  grounds,  however,  which  are  fully  detailed 
in  a  report  from  the  commissioners,  bearing  date 
the  13th  of  April  1808,  the  expediency  of  post¬ 
poning  the  measure,  except  in  two  particular  in¬ 
stances,  was  strongly  urged  to  the  government ;  it 
was  accordingly  suspended  for  the  time,  and,  the 
country  continuing  from  that  period  under  tempo¬ 
rary  settlements,  an  increase  of  revenue  has  been 
obtained,  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the  delay 
which  had  been  contended  for  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  first  instance.  But  the  pledge  of 
the  government  to  grant  a  permanent  settlement 
on  the  expiration  of  the  decennial  leases,  remain¬ 
ed  in  full  force ;  and  if,  in  any  one  instance,  the 
two  conditions  of  the  pledge  were  complied  with 
(and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  they  were  com¬ 
plied  with  in  very  many  instances),  the  benefit  of 
the  measure  could  not  be  withheld  without  an  ab¬ 
solute  breach  of  faith.  For  the  reasons  which  have 
caused  it  to  be  so  long  withheld,  I  must  refer  to 
the  Hon.  Court’s  letter  to  Bengal,  of  the  16th 
March  1813,  and  other  official  correspondence  on 
the  subject.  It  has  been  stated,  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  sanction  two  different  kinds  of  set¬ 
tlement,  permanent  in  one  place  and  temporary  in 
another ;  but  this  objection  is  not  entitled  to  the 
slightest  weight,  even  if  considerations  of  expe¬ 
diency  could  be  admitted  to  supersede  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  justice.  MoTcurrery  and  Tstimrary  grants 
(perpetual  grants  at  a  fixed  assessment)  were  made 
not  unfrequently  by  our  M  ahomedan  predecessors, 
and  the  people  throughout  cur  provinces  were  fa¬ 
miliarized  and  attached  to  them,  long  before  they 
had  before  their  eyes  “  the  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  ”  concluded  by  Cornwallis,  in  the  Bengal  dis¬ 
tricts.  If  one  single  landholder  had  then  complied 
with  our  conditions,  his  claim  ought  to  have  been 
admitted,  and  we  could  have  no  plea  for  withhold¬ 
ing  the  boon,  on  the  ground  that  his  neighbours 
had  not  performed  their  engagements.  By  con¬ 
ceding  his  right,  we  should  not  only  have  done  an 
act  of  justice,  but  we  should  have  encouraged 
others  to  follow  his  salutary  example.  It  is  of 
importance  to  all  governments  that  they  should  pre¬ 
serve  faith  with  their  subjects  ;  but  situated  as  we 
are  in  India,  our  dominion  resting  in  a  great  degree 
upon  moral  influences,  it  is  of  peculiar  impor¬ 
tance  that  we  should  command  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  people.  By  granting  fixed  tenures, 
and  limiting  the  public  demand  upon  the  land,  we 
give  the  landholders  an  interest  in  the  stability  of 
our  government.  This  is  a  great  point  gained  in 

any 
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any  part  of  our  territory  ;  but  it  is  more  especially 
desirable  and  essential  to  our  security  that  such 
an  interest  should  be  excited  in  our  favour  in  our 
western  provinces,  where  we  have  an  open  fron¬ 
tier,  accessible  to  our  most  formidable  enemies, 
and  where  vre  have  a  brave  and  warlike  popula¬ 
tion,  ready  at  all  times  to  exchange  the  plough¬ 
share  for  the  sword. 

Here,  in  a  note,  Sir,  Mr.  Tucker  proves 
the  truth  of  this  position  by  an  extract 
from  a  secret  letter  from  Bengal,  in  which 
the  writers  say — 

It  is  under  circumstances,  such  as  we  have  just 
stated,  that  we  are  commanded  to  announce  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  that  the  permanency  of 
the  jumma  no  longer  exists.  The  assurances  given 
to  the  landholders  in  the  years  1803  and  1805,  and 
which,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  we  consider 
to  be  in  full  force  and  effect,  may,  in  some  degree, 
alleviate  the  disappointment  which  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  operation  of  the  present  orders. 
Stilliit  is  impossible  to  judge,  a  priori,  of  the  effects 
with  which  that  disappointment  may  be  attended. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  is  nearly  allied  to  discontent, 
and  when  these  impressions  are  felt  in  any  consi¬ 
derable  degree,  resistance  to  public  authority  is 
always  to  be  apprehended.  The  people  have  fur¬ 
nished,  on  affairs  of  comparatively  small  and  tri¬ 
vial  interest,  examples  of  a  disposition  to  assist 
their  wishes  by  tumult  and  outrage.  A  more 
powerful  incitement  to  seek  redress  by  combina¬ 
tion  and  violence,  cannot  be  given  in  any  country, 
and  cannot  extend  to  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
class  of  the  community,  than  injustice  supposed 
to  be  done  to  the  great  body  of  learned  proprie¬ 
tors. 

The  text  then,  Sir,  goes  on  to  say — 

The  peasantry  of  Rohilcund,  in  1794,  boldly 
encountered,  and  nearly  defeated  a  large  army  of 
regulars,  under  the  personal  command  of  a  gallant 
and  experienced  officer,  Sir  Robert  Abercrombie, 
commander-in-chief  in  India.  The  public  autho¬ 
rities  in  Bengal,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have 
all  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  redeeming  our 
pledge  to  the  landholders  of  the  “  ceded  and  con¬ 
quered  provinces,”  both  on  grounds  of  justice  and 
of  policy.  We  have  had  the  country  under  our  ma¬ 
nagement  for  twenty  years,  and  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  situation  and  resources  ;  those 
resources  have  been  gradually  developed  and  im¬ 
proved,  and  we  have  been  enabled,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  add  above  a  million  sterling  to  our  an¬ 
nual  revenue ;  and  we  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  better  information 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  tenures,  and 
other  circumstances,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain,  in  order  that  v/e  might  not  compromise 
the  rights  of  different  parties,  whose  interests 
might  be  affected  by  the  settlement. 

Thus  much,  Sir,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  with  respect  to  the  orders  given 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject 
of  the  western  provinces  ;  and  I  shall 
only  say,  that  in  every  word  put  foith  by 
Mr.  Tucker  in  this  publication  I  fully 
agree.  And  here,  Sir,  I  will  state  what 
occurred  in  181(5)  in  consequence  of  the 
injustice  said  to  be  done  to  the  great  body 
of  landed  proprietors  in  Bengal.  I  was, 
in  that  year,  in  the  provinces,  having  been 
recently  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  for  the  settlement 
and  collection  of  the  land  revenue  in  those 
provinces.  In  the  month  of  April  1816 
a  most  serious  insurrection  broke  out. 
Certainly  it  was  not  immediately  ground¬ 
ed  on,  or  incited  by,  any  dissatisfaction  on 
account  of  the  assessment ;  it  arose  from 
a  very  trivial  cause  ;  but  it  soon  assumed 
an  aspect  that  threatened  the  most  des¬ 
tructive  consequences,  not  only  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  were  on  the  spot,  but  to 


our  general  Interest  in  those  provinces. 
It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  disperse 
an  armed  multitude  by  force,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  600  persons  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  I  was  in  that  place 
for  some  time,  being  attached  to  a  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  government  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  popular 
commotion  ;  and,  Sir,  1  have  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  after  the 
people  had  assembled,  vast  numbers  of 
the  peasantry,  and  of  particular  orders  of 
farmers,  were  added  to  their  strength,  in 
consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
they  felt  on  account  of  the  breach,  or  the 
supposed  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  with  respect  to  the 
promised  settlement.  Sir,  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  a  publication  called 
“  Selection  of  Papers  from  the  Records 
of  the  East-India  House,”  which  contains, 
the  opinion  of  several  eminent  men  on 
this  subject.  I  did  not  obtain  that  pub¬ 
lication  in  this  house,  because  I  was 
informed  by  the  secretary  that  it  was  not 
accessible  to  the  proprietors— a  fact  which 
really  astonished  me.  I  have,  however, 
no  hesitation  in  stating  the  way  in  which 
those  papers  came  into  my  possession. 
Having  expressed  a  disposition  to  move 
for  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
was  told  that  most  of  them  were  in  a  set 
of  books  that  had  been  printed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  ” 

The  Chairman. —  “  I  can  assure  my 
hon.  friend  that  there  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  allowing  the  proprietors  to 
have  access  to  these  papers.” 

Mr.  Trant — “  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it :  because  it  is  very  useful  that  the 
proprietors,  especially  at  this  moment, 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  most 
extensive  information,  prior  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  important  question  which 
will  shortly  be  brought  before  the  public. 
I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  in  that 
publication  a  revenue  letter  to  Bengal, 
dated  the  1st  of  August  1821,  the  3d 
paragraph  of  which  runs  thus  : — 

We  must  again  pointedly  apprize  you,  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  opinion  to  which, 
you  say,  you  have  unanimously  come,  “  that  the 
system  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  re¬ 
venue,  either  upon  the  principle  of  a  fixed  jum¬ 
ma,  or  of  an  assessment  determinable  by  a  fixed 
and  invariable  rate,  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
“  ceded  and  conquered  provinces;”  and  we  dis¬ 
tinctly  repeat  the  injunction  contained  in  the  86th 
paragraph  of  our  letter  in  this  department,  dated 
the  15th  of  January  1819,  against  any  permanent 
settlement  of  land  revenue;  and  we  desire  that 
you  will  abstain  not  only  from  making  any  such 
settlement,  but  from  taking  any  measures  which 
may  raise  the  expectation  that  a  settlement  in  per¬ 
petuity  will  hereafter  be  formed. 

I  say,  Sir,  it  is  with  very  great  regret 
that  I  have  read  that  paragraph,  because 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  if  the  opinion 
given  in  this  letter  is  to  be  followed  up, 
and  if  the  people  of  the  provinces  to  which 
I  allude  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  hope 
that  the  promise  held  out  to  them  of  a 
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permament  assessment  of  the  land  will 
be  fulfilled  :  if  such  is  the  course  meant 
to  be  pursued  by  the  authorities  in 
England,  I  cannot  but  look  forward  to 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Sir, 
a  different  opinion  from  that  which  I  have 
read  was  held  by  Sir  E.  Colebrooke, 
by  Mr.  H.  Colebrooke,  by  Mr.  Adam, 
and  by  Mr.  Stuart,  now  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  I  have  a  right  also 
to  assume  that  a  different  opinion  was 
held  by  Lord  Hastings,  although  his 
minute  is  not  very  clear ;  but  he  signed 
the  letter  to  which  the  paragraph  I  have 
read  is  a  reply.  In  that  letter,  which  is 
signed  by  Lord  Hastings,  Mr.  Adam, 
Mr.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Fendall,  the  writers, 
say  :  — 

It  is  then  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  reve¬ 
nue,  either  upon  the  principle  of  a  fixed  j umma, 
or  of  an  assessment,  determinable  by  a  fixed  and 
invariable  rate,  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
“  ceded  and  conquered  provinces.” 

“  When,  Sir,  I  look  back  to  the  past  time, 
I  find  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Sir  G.  Bar- 
low,  Lord  Minto,  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  Mr. 
Henry  Colebrooke,  and,  in  short,  every 
member  of  your  government  in  Bengal  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  and  thirty  years, 
declaring  that  the  Company  were  pledged 
to  grant  a  settlement,  and  that  it  was 
for  the  general  well-being  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  our  security,  that  the  question 
should  be  permanently  settled.  Sir,  when 
I  read  such  statements  as  these,  it  gives 
me  great  pain  to  perceive,  that  you  will 
not  suffer  any  expectation  to  be  held  out, 
that  that  which  you  have  promised  shall 
be  performed.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  Sir,  or  from  any  other  member  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that,  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  a  different  view  has  been  taken  of 
this  question,  and  that  matters  will  be 
put  in  a  train,  at  no  distant  period,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  ;  because  I  know  that  some 
persons  say  that  this  plan  may  be  carried 
into  effect  at  a  future  time,  and  under 
certain  circumstances ;  but  neither  the 
time  nor  the  circumstances  are  mention¬ 
ed  ;  so  that  it  very  nearly  amounts  to  a 
sine  die  postponement  of  the  question, 
and  is  next  door  to  an  absolute  denial  of 
justice.  I,  therefore,  cannot  avoid  being 
the  humble  instrument  of  stating  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  large  mass  of  people,  who  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  aggrieved ;  I  never  can 
be  satisfied,  nor  shall  I  ever  desist  from 
introducing  this  subject,  until  I  am  as¬ 
sured  that  a  fair  and  bona  fide  disposition 
exists  to  maintain  the  public  faith.  I 
shall  say  nothing  farther,  but  reserve  my¬ 
self  to  answer  any  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  the  motion  with  which  I  shall 
now  conclude.”  The  hon.  proprietor  then 
made  the  motion  which  he  read  at  the 
commencement  of  his  speech.. 


Mr.  Hodgson  seconded  the  motion. 

Capt.  Maxfield. — “  This,  Sir,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  very  great  importance,  and  cannot 
be  discusse4  without  due  preparation.  1 
therefore  hope,  whenever  it  is  seriously 
brought  forward,  that  the  hon.  proprietor 
will  give  ample  notice  of  his  intention,  so 
that  the  court  may  meet  it  fairly.  It  is  a 
subject  of  great  moment,  and  is  viewed  by 
some  of  your  servants  in  a  light  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  it  is  regarded  by 
others.  Two  views  may  be  taken  of  this 
question,  and  doubtless  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors  are  disposed  to  take  the  best ; 
still,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
batable  topics  that  can  be  imagined. 
Little  as  I  know  on  this  subject,  from 
personal  experience  in  India,  yet  having 
read  much,  and  that  very  attentively,  con¬ 
cerning  it,  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the 
hon.  proprietor,  whenever  he  pleases, 
notwithstanding  he  has  been  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue. 

The  Chairman. — “  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
filling  the  situation  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold,  to  refuse  the  production 
of  the  papers  now  moved  for,  to  this 
court.  I  take  this  course,  not  from  a 
wish  or  desire  to  hide  any  thing,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  inex¬ 
pedient  to  have  this  subject  discussed  in 
the  Court  of  Proprietors.  The  papers 
are  connected  with  a  question  of  very 
great  importance  ;  a  question  which,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  neither  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  or  the  local  governments, 
have  ever  lost  sight  of.  The  subject  is 
one  which  cannot,  with  any  advantage,  be 
discussed  in  this  court,  and  therefore  I 
oppose  the  present  motion,  purely  on  the 
ground  of  inexpediency.  I  could  enter 
fully  into  the  subject,  did  I  deem  it  requi¬ 
site  or  necessary ;  but  as  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  do  so,  I  shall 
merely  touch  upon  a  few  points.  My 
hon.  friend  has  stated  that  we  have  given 
a  pledge  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  which 
pledge  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Now  how 
stands  the  fact  ?  In  1803,  during  the 
administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
a  certain  promise  was  given,  coupled  with 
certain  conditions.  Those  conditions 
have  not  been  fulfilled— and,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  never  can  be  fulfilled  ;  but,  whether 
they  can,  or  cannot  be  fulfilled  I  will  not 
now  stop  to  discuss,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  agitate  this  question.  In  fact, 
the  more  the  subject  has  been  inquired 
into,  the  greater  have  the  difficulties  ap¬ 
peared.  I  could  shew  that  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
discernment,  was  not,  when  governor- 
general,  adverse  to  a  settlement ;  but  the 
more  he  considered  the  subject,  the  more 
he  was  impressed  with  the  feeling  that 
no  settlement  could  be  made.  There 
were  twro  classes  of  people  connected 
with  this  case.  There  was  a  middle  class, 

who 
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who  were  anxious  that  the  Company 
should  make  a  settlement  with  them  ; — 
who  were  desirous  that  we  should  agree 
to  a  certain  assessment,  which  was  to  be 
binding  for  ever;  leaving  the  real  pro¬ 
prietors,  the  ryots ,  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Now  we  find  it  so  difficult  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  latter  against 
those  who  desire  to  have  this  permanent 
assessment  fixed,  that  we  cannot  make 
any  agreement  with  them.  My  lion, 
friend  says  that  we  shall  have  rebellion, 
and  every  species  of  evil,  if  we  do  not 
forthwith  make  a  permanent  settlement ; 
and  yet,  by  doing  what  he  recommends, 
we  should,  in  point  of  fact,  confer  an 
advantage  on  a  small  class  of  people, 
while  we  inflicted  an  injury  on  a  very 
large  body  of  persons.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  must  say,  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter  for  consideration  ;  and 
one,  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be 
usefully  debated  here.  I  think  the  court 
will  agree  with  me,  that  the  subject  had 
better  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  authorities  abroad, 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  it,  and  who  will  con¬ 
sider  it  thoroughly  before  they  come  to 
any  decision.  I  could,  were  it  necessary, 
cite  many  extracts  from  official  papers,  to 
prove  the  various  difficulties  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
voke  discussion  here.  The  Court  will,  I 
hope,  feel  the  impropriety,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  the  inexpediency,  of 
agitating  this  question  ;  and,  acting  from 
that  feeling,  will  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  these  papers  ought  not  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.” 

Mr.  Trant. — “  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  court  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
but  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  re¬ 
ply.  You  say,  Sir,  that  the  conditions 
under  which  this  promise  was  made  have 
not  been  performed,  and  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed.  Now,  I  will  undertake  to  as¬ 
sert,  as  an  individual  employed  many 
years  in  examining  this  subject,  that  those 
conditions  have  been  complied  with.  My 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Tucker,  has  stated  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  work  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  that  those  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled  ;  and,  Sir,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  when  it  is  declared  by  you,  that 
this  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  with  any  sort  of  advantage  or  pro¬ 
priety  in  this  court,  that  I  must  beg  leave 
to  differ  entirely  from  you.  There  are 
members  in  this  court,  at  both  sides  of 
the  bar,  who  are  conversant  with  this 
subject,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  there 
is  nothing  intricate  in  it ;  it  is  a  plain 
matter  of  public  faith ;  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  mystify  it,  by  introducing 
such  details  as  cannot  be  understood — 
but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  studied  it  for  years.  I  repeat, 


Sir,  that  it  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intri¬ 
cate  question.  If  you  grant  the  papers, 
there  is  not  a  man  of  common  judgment 
that  cannot  come  to  a  decision.;  Sir,  I 
beg  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
not  deceive  yourselves  on  this  subject. 
The  eye  of  the  country  is  at  present 
much  on  you,  and  on  the  government  of 
India,  and  you  ought  therefore  to 
conceal  nothing.  Indeed  you  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so — and,  so  far  as  de¬ 
pends  on  me,  you  shall  not  keep  this 
matter  in  secresy — because  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  involving  the  national  faith,  and  the 
security  of  the  country.  I  am  sorry  to 
speak  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  but  I 
feel  strongly,  for  it  is  a  subject  with  the 
importance  of  which  I  am  deeply  im¬ 
pressed.  Now,  Sir,  I  would  request 
your  attention  to  what  Sir  E.  Colehrooke 
has  stated  with  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  making  a  permanent  settlement.  His 
authority  ought  to  have  great  weight,  for 
he  passed  twelve  years  of  his  most  la¬ 
borious  life,  and  during  that  time  devoted 
his  talents,  which  were  of  the  first  order, 
to  the  consideration  of  this  question.  He 
says : — 

The  promise  of  permanency  held  out  on  the 
first  acquisition  of  these  provinces,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  authorities  in  Europe,  is,  however,  nuga¬ 
tory,  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  the  pledge  re¬ 
main  vague  and  undefined.  The  first  point,  there¬ 
fore,  towards  the  redemption  of  that  pledge,  and 
which  the  landholders  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
demand,  is  a  declaration  of  the  extent  of  compa¬ 
rative  cultivation  which  should  be  deemed  to 
warrant  the  measure,  and  of  the  evidence  which 
is  to  be  held  satisfactory,  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  cultivation.  They  have  also  a  right  to  require 
that  the  principle,  when  defined,  shall  be  imme¬ 
diately  applied  to  each  individual  estate  on  iis  own 
individual  merits;  for  a  general  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  postponement  of  permanency,  until  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  may  be  in  full  cultivation, 
is  naturally  considered  by  those  landholders, 
whose  estates,  taken  individually,  would  indis¬ 
putably  come  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
promise  held  out  by  the  regulation,  not  merely  as 
a  delay,  but  as  a  denial  of  justice. 

To  shew  tlie  facility  with  which  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement  could  be  made  with¬ 
out  deciding  on  the  rights  of  parties,  Sir 
E.  Colehrooke  observes ; 

In  the  minute  which  I  laid  before  the  hon. 
board  on  the  17th  of  March,  suggesting  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  some  early  measures  for  giving  effect 
to  the  promise  of  a  permanent  settlement  in  the 
western  provinces,  I  confined  myself  only  to  the 
question  of  limiting  the  demand  of  government 
from  the  land,  without  any  reference  to  the  rights 
of  the  parties  with  whom  the  engagements  for 
such  limited  demand  should  be  made ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  the 
assessment,  as  between  government  and  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  settlement,  as  between  individuals 
holding,  or  claiming  to  hold,  a  right  to  engage. 
The  two  questions"  are,  in  fact,  so  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct,  that  either  of  them  may  be  fully  considered 
and  finally  decided,  without  any  reference  to  the 
other;  that  is  to  say,  the  presentassessment  might 
be  declared  permanent  without  any  inquiry  into, 
or  decision  on  the  rights  of  the  parties  with  whom 
the  settlement  is  to  be  made  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  rights  should  be  finally  set  at  rest, 
although  the  assessment  should  continue  tempo¬ 
rary. 

Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  be  deceived— I  can¬ 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  this  conclusion— -that 

so 
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so  long  as  this  question  is  left  open,  as 
it  now  is,  so  long  must  our  interests  be 
endangered.  While  this  question  is  left 
open,  it  does  appear  to  me  (and  here  I 
speak  not  of  those  that  are  before  me,  but 
with  reference  to  those  who  may  hereafter 
be  in  power)  that  there  is  a  very  great 
temptation  to  commit  a  breach  of  faith, 
from  which  the  most  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences  may  ultimately  arise.  I  am  now 
addressing  myself  to  every  gentleman  in 
the  direction,  and  1  would  earnestly  re¬ 
quest  of  each  of  them  that  he  would  seri¬ 
ously  turn  his  mind  to  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  I  would  call  on  those  who  consider 
this  question,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
drafts  and  statements  proposed  by  officers, 
but  to  look  at  the  subject  on  its  plain  and 
broad  basis;  for  very  erroneous  views 
may  be  taken  of  it,  by  individuals  sup¬ 
posing  themselves  to  be  deeply  skilled  in 
political  economy  and  other  popular  stu¬ 
dies.  If  you  can  be  plainly  convicted 
(and  I  state  that  you  can)  of  having  vio¬ 
lated  a  promise,  where  is  your  security? 
If  you  cannot  shew  that  you  now  enter¬ 
tain  a  feeling  different  from  that  contained 
in  the  despatch  of  1821,  from  which  I  have 
read  an  extract,  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  your  promise.  (Hear,  hear !)  I 
say,  Sir,  that  if  the  Executive  of  the  East 
India  Company  can  be  fairly  convicted  of 
this  breach  of  faith,  they  do  not  deserve  to 
wield  that  power  which  they  now  hold. 
I  have  now  stated  my  decided  opinion  on 
this  subject,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity,  at  some  other  time,  of 
reiterating  it  before  this  court.  I  shall 
now  sit  down,  expressing  my  wish  that 
you,  Sir,  had  come  to  a  different  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  that  you  would  have  permitted 
the  information,  for  which  I  have  moved, 
to  have  gone  forth  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  —  “  It  is,  I  can  assure  my 
lion,  friend,  very  far  from  the  wish  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  keep  this  subject 
secret;  indeed,  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  places  such  an  idea  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  My  hon.  friend  is  desirous 
that  we  should  take  the  subject  into  our 
serious  consideration — just  as  if  we  had 
not  done  so.  Now,  my  hon.  friendy  and 
all  those  gentlemen  who  are  conversant 
with  the  question,  must  be  well  aware  that 
it  has  already  received  every  attention 
from  us.  With  regard  to  continuing  this 
assessment,  I  can  say,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  it  is  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  it  as  low  as  possible.  It  is 
our  desire  to  equalize,  but  never  to  in¬ 
crease  it.  In  the  ceded  and  conquered 
provinces,  there  has  not  been  an  increase 
for  fifteen  years,  and  the  proprietors  have 
been  told  decidedly  that  there  shall  be  no 
increase  under  existing  circumstances ; — 
we  have  not,  however,  given  them  a  pledge 
that  the  assessment  shall  not  be  increased 
under  any  circumstances.  W7ith  respect 
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to  the  particular  despatch  to  which  my 
hon.  friend  has  referred,  we  there  merely 
say  that  we  will  not  allow  the  authorities 
abroad  to  make  a  settlement  without  our 
permission.  We  say  to  them,  ‘you  must 
give  your  reasons  for  taking  a  certain 
course,  before  we  give  you  our  consent; 
and,  therefore,  we  caution  you  not  to  hold 
out  hopes  which,  hereafter,  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  home  may  not  be  disposed  to  fol¬ 
low  up.’  Under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
trust  that  the  Court  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  these  papers  ought  to  be 
withheld.” 

Mr.  Hodgson.  “  Surely,  Sir,  you  must 
expect  an  annual  increase  of  revenue  from 
an  increased  cultivation.  It  appears  clear 
to  me  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
revenue  under  the  existing  regulation.” 

Mr.  S.  Dixon. — “  I  would  strongly  re¬ 
commend  to  the  hon.  proprietor  who 
has  brought  this  question  before  the  court, 
to  consider  seriously  the  observations 
which  you,  Sir,  have  thrown  out.  If  the 
hon.  proprietor  has  any  wish  to  benefit 
the  population  of  India  with  respect  to 
any  promise  made,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  made,  to  them,  he  will,  I  think, 
effect  his  object  better  by  recommending 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  take  the  subject 
into  their  consideration,  rather  than  by 
pursuing  the  course  which  he  has  adopted. 
As  to  laying  these  papers  before  the  court, 
I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  no  good 
effect  whatsoever.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  language 
of  the  hon.  proprietor  is  calculated  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief.  His  assertion, 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  pledged 
to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  which 
pledge  they  have  refused  to  fulfil,  may,  I 
fear,  create  some  difficulty  hereafter — 
especially  when  I  recollect  that  the  hon. 
proprietor  says,  and  says  justly,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  public  are  much  upon  us  at 
this  moment.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  impropriety  of  making  assertions  of 
this  kind  before  the  court,  appears  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  clear ;  and  the  more  'so, 
when  they  come  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  so  long  in  India.  If  I,  or  any 
other  gentleman,  wished  to  create  dis¬ 
turbances  in  India,  I  think  a  better  way 
cOuld  not  be  selected  for  effecting  that 
object,  than  that  which  has  been  chosen 
by  the  hon.  proprietor.” 

Mr.  Trant.  —  “One  word  in  explanation. 
No  person  can  be  less  inclined  than  I  am 
to  excite  an  angry  feeling  amongst  the 
people  of  India.  But,  Sir,  I  do  say,  that 
in  looking  at  a  great  public  question  of 
this  kind,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  candid 
man  to  express  his  decided  opinion.  The 
people  of  India  are  not  so  ignorant,  or  so 
unobservant  of  their  rights,  as  not  to  con¬ 
strue  a  promise  strictly,  and  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  proprietor  that  a  breach  of  pro¬ 
mise  has  been  committed.  The  people  of 
R  India 
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India  feel  that  such  is  the  case;  for  they 
have,  over  and  over  again,  stated  what 
they  thought  of  the  matter  themselves.” 

The  motion  was  then  put  from  the 
chair,  and  negatived. 

PENSIONS. 

General  Thornton.  —  Before  we  adjourn 
I  have  a  motion  to  submit  to  the  court, 
to  which  I  anticipate  no  objection.  1 
wish  to  move,  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
court  a  return  of  all  the  pensions  granted 
by  the  East- India.  Company.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  this  subject  by  seeing 
a  printed  return  of  these  pensions  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament ;  and  I  think  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  proprietors  ought  to 
have  as  much  information  as  possible  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company.”  . 

The  Chairman. — “  The  returns  of  pen¬ 
sions  granted  by  the  Company  are  already 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  court.  They  are 
always  submitted  to  the  proprietors.” 

Gen.  Thornton . — “If  the.  whole  of  the 
pension  list  is  laid  before  us,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.” 

The  Chairman.— i  The  pensions  grant¬ 
ed  up  to  this  period  are  laid  on  the  table. ,” 

Gen.  Thornton.— “  From  what  time?” 

The  Chairman  — “  From  1813  to  the 
present  period.  The  by-law  ordains, 
that  all  papers  presented  by  us  to  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  laid  on  the 
table  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors,  and 
we  have  done  so.  We  have  brought  the 
account  up  to  the  present  time.” 

Gen.  Thornton. — “  I  think  the  hon. 
chairman  lias  mistaken  my  object.  I 
want  a  return  of  all  the  pensions  granted, 
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together  with  the  name  of  each  individual 
receiving  pensions — the  amount  of  such 
pension — and  the  sum  total.  The  paper 
to  which  the  hon.  Chairman  alludes, 
refers,  I  presume,  only  to  the  last  few 
months.  Now  I  think  it  material  that 
we  should  have  full  information  on  this 
subject,  and  that  an  account  of  the  whole 
of  the  pensions  should  be  laid  before  us.,y 

The  Chairman. — “  A  list  of  superannua¬ 
tions,  pensions,  &c.  is  from  time  to  time 
laid  before  parliament  and  printed.  It  is 
also  submitted  to  this  court.  All  the 
pensions  are,  therefore,  before  the  court, 
and  the  hon.  proprietor  may  call  for  them 
if  he  pleases.” 

Gen.  Thornton. — What  I  object  to 
is,  that  they  are  not  brought  under  our 
notice  at  one  view.  We  ought  to  have 
as  much  information  as  possible  at  this 
moment.  I  do  not,  in  asking  for  this  in¬ 
formation,  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  of 
these  pensions  have  been  improperly  be¬ 
stowed  :  I  believe  they  hare  all  been 
given  to  honourable  men.  As  it  appears 
to  me,  this  return  is  very  incomplete.” 

The  Chairman.— ‘  You  will  find  all  the 
information  you  desire  on  the  subject  in 
this  house.  If  it  be  deficient  in  any  point, 
you  can  come  before  the  court  and  state 
where  the  deficiency  is.” 

Gen.  Thornton As  the  hon.  chair¬ 
man  appears  to  feel  some  doubt  on  the 
subject,  I  now  give  notice,  that  I  will 
renew  my  motion  at  the  next  General 
Court,  if  I  find  it  necessary.  If  I  see  no¬ 
reason  for  it,  I  shall  withdraw  it.” 

The  court  then  adjourned. 
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Calcutta,  Feb .  25,  1829. 
Government  Securities. 


Buy.]  fts.  As.  Rs.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  26  0  Remittable . - .  25  0  Prem. 

Disc.  0  12  Old  Five  per  ct.Loan -  1  4  Disc. 

Disc.  0  4  New  ditto  ditto  . 0  8  Disc. 


Rates  of  Exchange. 

On  London,  6  months’  sight, — to  huy  Is.  10£d. 

— to  sell  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  per  Sicca  Rupee. 

On  Madras,  30  days’  ditto,  91  to  92  Sicca  Rupees 
per  100  Madras  Rupees. 

On  Bombay,  ditto,  98  Sicca  Rupees  per  100  Bom¬ 
bay  Rupees. 


Madras,  Feb.  25,  1829. 


Government  Securities. 


Six  per  cent.  Bengal  Remittable  Loan. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  350 
Madras  Rs..  per  335  Sa.  Rs . -29£  Prem. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  in  buying  and  selling  Pub¬ 
lic  Securities,  viz.  106£  Madras  Rs.  per 
100  Sa.  Rs. . - . 274  Prem. 


Fiveper  cent.  Bengal  Unremittable  Loan. 
At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  350 


Madras  Rs.  per  335  Sa.  Rs.  . 2  Prem. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  in  buying  and  selling  Pub¬ 
lic  Securities,  viz .  106^  Madras  Rs.  per 
100  Sa.  Rs.  . . » . . . Par. 


Bengal  New  Five  per  cent.  Loan  of  the  1 8th  Aug. 
1825. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  106$ 

Madras  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs . .  2  Prem. 


Bombay,  Feb.  7,  1829. 
Exchanges. 

On  London,  at  6  months’  sight.  Is.  8Jd.  per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30  days'  sight,  107  Bom.  Rs.  per 
100  Sicca  Rupees. 

On  Madras,  at  30  days’  sight,  100  Bom,  Rs.per  100 
Madras  Rs. 

Government  Securities. 

Remittable  Loan,  138 Bom. Rs.  per  lOOS.Rs. 

Old  5  per  cent. — 107  Bom.  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs. 
New  5  per  cent. — 109  Bom.  Rs.  per  100  S.Rs. 


Singapore,  Jan.  24,  1829. 
Exchange. 

Gov.  Bills  on  Bengal,  per  lOOSp.Ds.  210£  Sa.  Rs. 
Private  Bills  on  ditto — none. 

Private  Bills  on  London,  per  Sp.  Dr.  4s.  2d. — none. 


Canton,  Jan.  17,  1829. 
Exchanges. 

On  London,  at  6  months’  sight,  4s.  to  4s.  2d.  per 
dollar. 

On  Bengal,  at  30  days’ sight — no  bills. 

On  Bombay,  at  ditto— no  bills. 
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II O  M  E  INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

House  of  Lords,  June  5. 

East- India  Trade.- — The  Marquess  of 
Lansdown ,  in  presenting  some  petitions 
praying  for  an  open  trade  to  India,  took 
occasion  to  express  his  hope  that  the  in¬ 
formation  laid  before  the  house  on  this 
question  would  be  complete,  and  that 
their  lordships  would  employ  all  the  time 
they  could  spare,  during  the  recess,  in 
preparing  themselves  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject,  not  as  a  dry  arithmetical  question, 
but  upon  higher  principles  as  one  which 
must  have  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  future  prosperity  of  India  as  well 
as  this  country. 

House  of  Commons,  June  5. 

Juries. — Mr.  Wynn  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  certain  Hindoos  and  Mahome- 
cians  of  Calcutta  against  the  jury  act,  and 
for  the  removal  of  legal  distinction  between 
them  and  their  fellow  subjects.*  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  supported  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  which  he  said  was  signed, 
in  the  English  language  and  character,  by 
1244  natives. 

Mr.  Whitmore  supported  the  petition. 

Lord  Ashley  stated  that  government  in¬ 
tended  to  direct  its  attention  to  the, subject 
of  this  petition.  He  acknowledged  the 
advantages  which  had  been  derived  from 
admitting  the  natives  of  India  to  take  a 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  (hat 
country.  lie  assured  the  house,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  time  which  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  he  had 
seen  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East- India  Company  to 
exalt  natives  of  intelligence  and  respecta¬ 
bility  to  offices  of  civil  dignity. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  he  had  found  as 
much  honesty  in  natives  with  whom  he  had 
dealt  as  in  Europeans. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said,  that  subscribed  to 
this  petition  were  the  names  of  all  the 
natives  of  Calcutta  who  were  best  known 
for  their  wealth,  their  respectability,  and 
their  intelligence.  lie  could  say  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  them, 
that  they  were  fully  adequate  to  discharge 
judicial  functions  of  the  highest  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  io  inquire  intoesery  thing 
connected  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  1  ndia. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  wished  to  admit  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India  to  a  participation  of  all  civil 
rights  belonging  to  British  subjects.  He 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  on  petit 
juries  with  natives,  and  he  frequently  felt 
more  satisfaction  in  being  associated  with 
*  See  vol.  xxv  ii,  p.  213. 


them  upon  such  occasions  than  with  his 
own  countrymen.  He  wished  the  odious 
distinction  between  natives  and  Europeans 
to  be  abolished. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  was  glad  that  a  subject 
had  been  taken  up  which  involved  the  in¬ 
terests  and  privileges  of  80  or  100  millions 
of  native  inhabitants  of  India.  He  felt 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  India  and  his 
Majesty’s  Indian  subjects.  He  believed 
there  never  was  any  absolute  government 
so  well  administered  as  that  of  India,  and 
he  took  this  as  the  best  confutation  of  the 
remark  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  the  de¬ 
pendencies  of  free  states  were  worse  go¬ 
verned  than  those  of  absolute  monarchies. 
It  was  the  public  opinion  of  England  that 
formed  the  best  guarantee  for  the  good 
government  of  India.  The  British  go¬ 
vernment  of  India  bad  two  great  merits  : 
it  afforded  security  to  persons  and  proper¬ 
ty,  and  toleration  in  matters  of  religion. 
These  were  benefits  of  the  higher  class  i 
the  defects  set  against  them  were 
enormous  taxation,  and  the  too  general 
and  great  exclusion  of  natives  of  India 
from  office.  Of  all  persons  concerned  in 
the  government  of  India,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  at  Bombay,  did  the  most  to  admit 
natives  to  as  large  a  share  of  civil  privi¬ 
leges  as  possible.  The  hon.  gent,  then 
eulogized  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  than  whom  no  man 
was  better  calculated  to  carry  into  effect 
the  improvement  of  the  natives.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say,  he  rejoiced  at  the  gene¬ 
rous  testimony  that  had  been  borne  by  so 
many  gentlemen  to  the  character  of  the 
natives  of  India.  He  believed  their  pri¬ 
vate  character  to  be  excellent,  and  if  their 
public  integrity  had  been  impaired  by  the 
effects  of  an  absolute  government,  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evil  lay  in  a  just  govern¬ 
ment  and  equal  laws,  and  in  a  cautious 
approach  to  the  grand  remedy,  of  political 
vices,  a  free  government, — a  consumma¬ 
tion  which,  although  only  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  through  the  vista  of  ages,  he  consi¬ 
dered  exceedingly  desirable. 

Mr.  Stewart  bore  testimony  to  the  great 
intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  the  natives 
of  India,  and  stated  his  conviction  of 
their  fitness  to  discharge  the  important  du¬ 
ties  of  grand  jurors.  He  had  resided  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years  in  India,  and  a 
more  honourable  race  of  men  than  the  na¬ 
tives  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  country, 
nor  had  he  ever  heard  a  different  opinion 
expressed  by  any  one  who  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  their  merits  by  a 
residence  among  them. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  that  if  the  privi¬ 
lege  sought  for  were  now  granted,  he 
should  not  regret  that  it  had  not  been  be- 
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fore  conceded.  He  thought  it  desirable  that 
it  should  be  granted  as  a  boon,  and  so 
considered  by  the  natives  of  India.  Pre¬ 
viously  we  did  not  know  how  it  might 
have  been  accepted  by  them  (whether  as  a 
boon  or  as  a  burden),  because  it  was  not 
asked  for. 

LAW. 

Privy  Council,  June  10. 

At  a  court  held  at  St.  James’s,  present 
his  Majesty  in  Council,  there  was  laid 
before  the  Board  a  report  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council,  upon  the  petition 
of  Sir  J.  Peter  Grant,  only  surviving  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay,  dated 
the  14th  May  last  (see  p.  800),  wherein 
their  lordships  report  as  follows  : 

“  That  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were 
improperly  issued  in  the  two  cases  referred 
to  in  the  said  petition. 

“  That  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power 
or  authority  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
except  when  directed  either  to  a  person 
resident  within  those  local  limits  wherein 
such  court  has  a  general  jurisdiction,  or 
to  a  person  out  of  such  local  limits,  who  is 
personally  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

“  That  the  Supreme  Court  has  no 
power  or  authority  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  the  gaoler  or  officer  of  a  native 
court  as  such  officer,  the  Supreme  Court 
having  no  power  to  discharge  persons 
imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  a  native 
court. 

“  That  the  Supreme  Court  is  bound  to 
notice  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  court 
without  having  the  same  specially  set  forth 
in  the  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus .” 

His  Majesty  in  Council,  having  taken 
the  report  into  consideration,  was  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  same. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DINNER  TO  LORD  DALHOUSIE  AND  SIR  T.  S. 

BECKWITH. 

The  Court  of  Directors  gave  a  sump¬ 
tuous  dinner,  on  the  24th  June,  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
departure  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  to 
take  the  command  -in  chief  of  the  army  in 
Bengal  ;  and  of  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Sidney 
Beckwith  to  the  chief  command  at  Ma¬ 
dras.  There  were  present  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Rosslyn, 
Lord  Hill,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  the 
Marquess  Camden,  Lord  Melville,  Sir 
George  Murray,  Lord  Ellcnborough, 
Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Goulburn, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Courte¬ 
nay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  many  other  distinguished  per¬ 
sons. 

The  Chairman  of  the  East-India  Com¬ 


pany  presided,  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.  on  his  right, 
and  by  Sir  Thomas  Sidney  Beckwith,  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  on  his  left. 

The  dinner  was  served  up  wholly  on 
silver,  and  consisted  of  every  delicacy. 

After  the  usual  toasts, 

The  Chairman  proposed  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests  the  health  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  who  was  about  to  take  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Bengal,  and  Sir  Sidney  Beck¬ 
with,  who  was  appointed  to  Madras. 

Lord  Dalhousie  returned  thanks. 

The  health  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
was  drank  with  loud  acclamations  ;  and 
the  Duke  returned  thanks. 

Several  other  toasts  were  given  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  the  company 
did  not  depart  till  late. 

There  was  a  more  numerous  attendance 
of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  at  this  dinner, 
than  at  any  of  the  entertainments  given  in 
the  City  for  some  time  past.* 

Previous  to  the  dinner,  at  a  Court  of 
Directors  held  at  the  East- India  House, 
General  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  G.  C.B., 
was  sworn  in  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Company’s  forces,  and  second  member  of 
council  in  Bengal;  and  Lieut- Gen.  Sir 
Thomas  S.  Beckwith,  K.C.B.,  was  sworn 
in  as  commander  of  the  Company’s  forces, 
and  second  member  of  council  at  Bombay. 

DESPATCHES  FOR  BOMBAY. 

Major  Barnewall,  who  embarked  at 
Portsmouth,  June  13,  for  Bombay,  on 
board  the  Lady  Raffles,  is  the  bearer  of 
despatches  from  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  Directors  of  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany,  containing  the  decision  of  the  King 
in  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  ^impor¬ 
tant  question  lately  argued  before  the 
Privy  Council,  between  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  presidency. 


BURMAN  MEDAL. 

We  may  assure  “  Eques,”  in  answer 
to  the  communication  which  appeared  in 
our  last  number  (p.  6'85),  that  the  Bur- 
man  medal  has  not  <e  slipped  the  memo¬ 
ries 

*  A  correspondent  has  directed  our  attention  to 
the  absence  of  the  Company’s  veteran  and  highly 
respectable  senior  officers,  now  in  England,  on 
this  and  other  similar  occasions,  which  he  consi¬ 
ders  to  be  a  mark  of  neglect  towards  individuals 
of  distinguished  merit,  to  whom  his  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  an  equality  of  rank  with  his 
own  army,  and  the  honour  of  appearing  at  his 
court. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason  assignable  for  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  individuals,  alluded 
to,  we  may  confidently  take  upon  ourselves  to  as¬ 
sert  that  intentional  neglect,  or  any  thing  like  it, 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  could  not  possibly  be 
the  cause.—EBXTOR. 
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ries  of  those  in  authority,”  It  has  been 
for  some  time  past  under  preparation,  and 
will  probably  in  a  few  months  be  ready  for 
distribution  to  the  native  troops.  It  is  not 
understood  that  any  medals  are  being 
made  for  the  Company’s  European  offi¬ 
cers,  none  having  been  granted  by  the 
crown  to  his  Majesty’s  officers  who  served 
in  Ava. 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May  24.  Barbara,  Dunn,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  23d  Feb.  ;  at  Cove  of  Cork  (for  Liverpool.) 
— 2G.  Anthony,  Headly,  from  Mauritius,  23d  Feb. ; 
off  Portsmouth. — 30.  H.  C.  S.  Marchioness  of  Ely, 
Mangles,  from  Bengal  1st.  Feb. ;  off  Plymouth — • 
June  3.  Samuel  Brown,  Reed,  from  Mauritius 
13th  Feb  ;  off  Hastings. — 4.  H.  C.  S.  Lord  Low- 
ther,  Stewart,  from  China  19th  Jan.,  and  Cape 
25th  March ;  at  Gravesend. — 4.  Janet,  Renwick, 
from  St.  Helena  5th  April ;  at  Gravesend. — 4.  Ju¬ 
liana,  Tarbutt,  from  Bengal  8th  Jan. ;  at  Deal. 
— 4.  H.  C.  S.  Reliance,  Timins,  from  China  28th 
Jan. ;  off  Brighton. — 4.  Lord  Amherst,  Ardlie. 
from  Bengal  2()th  Jan.,  and  Cape  24th  March  ;  off 
Portsmouth. — 5.  Arab,  Ferrier,  from  Batavia  18th 
Jan. ;  at  Cowes. — 7-  Countess  of  Harcourt,  Harri¬ 
son,  from  Mauritius  28th  Feb.,  and  Cape  2(ith 
March ;  off  Portsmouth. — 7.  Alfred,  Hill,  from 
Madras  16th  Feb.,  and  Cape  7th  April;  off  Ply¬ 
mouth. — 7.  H.  C.  S.  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Brough¬ 
ton,  from  China  2d  Feb. ;  off  Falmouth. — 12. 
Luna,  Steriker,  from  Mauritius  14th  Feb.;  at 
Bristol. — 14.  Mountaineer,  Canney,  from  Bengal 
4th  Feb. ;  at  Deal. — 15.  Anna  Maria,  Grant,  from 
Mauritius  3d  March,  and  Cape  28th  do. ;  off  Dart¬ 
mouth _ 16.  Marquess  of  Huntly,  Ascough,  from 

Mauritius  10th  March  ;  off  Portsmouth. — 16.  Lord 
William  B  mtinck  (transport),  Allison,  from  As¬ 
cension  22d  April ;  at  Portsmouth. — 16.  H.  C.  S. 
Castle  Huntly,  Dunkin,  from  China  4th  Feb  ;  at 
Deal.— 17.  Prince  Regent,  Hosmer,  from  Bengal 
17th  Feb.;  off  Margate. — 17-  Isabella,  Fox,  from 
Bombay  4th  Dec.,  and  Cape  25th  March ;  off 
Dover. — 18.  H.  C.  S.  Thomas  Coutts,  Christie, 
from  China  16th  Feb. ;  at  Gravesend. — 18.  H.  C.  S. 
General  Harris,  Stanton,  from  China  4th  Feb. ;  at 
Gravesend. — 18.  James  Pattison,  Grote,  from  Ben¬ 
gal  20th  Jan.,  Madras  17th  Feb.,  and  Cape  17th 
April ;  at  Gravesend. — 18.  Fairy,  Well  burn,  from 
Mauritius  22d  Feb.  ;  at  Gravesend. — 18.  Welling¬ 
ton,  Evans,  from  Madras  14th  Feb. ;  off  Margate. 

• — 18.  Ellen,  Taylor,  from  N.  S.  Wales;  off  Mar¬ 
gate. — 18.  Lord  Hunger  ford,  Heathorn,  from  Ben¬ 
gal  3d  Feb.,  and  Cape  2d  April;  at  Deal. — 18. 
Bride,  Brown,  from  Bombay  3d  Feb.,  and  Cape 
12th  April ;  off'  Dover. — 18.  Moira,  Thornhill, 
from  Bengal  17th  Jan.,  and  Madras  15th  Feb.  ; 
off'  Portsmouth. — 19.  Dublin,  Stewart,  from  Bom¬ 
bay  10th  Feb. ;  at  Gravesend. — 19.  Duncan  Gibb, 
Hume,  from  Bombay  28th  Jan.,  and  Cape  28th 
March  ;  at  Gravesend.— 19.  Francis  Watson.,  Bragg, 
from  Singapore  9th  Feb. ;  at  Gravesend. — 20.  John 
Taylor,  Atkinson,  from  Bengal  7th  Jan.,  and  Cape 
17th  April ;  at  Liverpool. — 21.  Hercules,  Vaughan, 
from  Bengal  16th  Jan.,  and  Madras  19th  Feb. ;  at 
Deal. — 21.  Clifton,  Carmichael,  from  Mauritius  ; 
at  Falmouth. — 22.  Caroline,  Howey,  from  Mauri¬ 
tius  12th  March;  off  Weymouth. — 23.  Joshua, 
Prowse,  from  the  Cape ;  at  Liverpool. — 24.  Moffat, 
Brown,  from  Bengal  16th  Feb. ;  off  Portland — 24. 
Clyde,  Scott,  from  the  Mauritius ;  at  Bristol. — 24. 
Scipio,  Petrie,  from  Singapore  25th  Dec.,  and  Cape 
17th  April;  off  Portland. — 25.  Louisa,  Mackie, 
from  Bengal  2d  Dec.,  Ceylon  4th  Feb.,  and  Cape 
8th  April;  at  Gravesend. — 25.  George  Home,  Steel, 
from  Mauritius  15th  March,  and  Cape  19th  April ; 
off  Hastings. — 25.  Atlas,  Hunt,  from  Bengal  1st 
Feb.,  Madras  25th  Feb.;  and  Cape  2d  May ;  off* 
Portsmouth. — 25.  Thalia,  Bitten ,  from  Bengal  3d 
March;  off  Portsmouth. — 25.  Baretto,  jun.,  Shan¬ 
non., from  Madras  4th  March ;  off  Portsmouth. — 25. 
Lonach,  Noakes,  from  Bengal  5th  Feb.  ;  off  Ply¬ 
mouth. — 26.  Malcolm,  Eyles,  from  Bengal  6th 
Jan.,  and  Madras  7th  Feb. ;  off  Portsmouth. 

Departures. 

May  28.  Albion,  McLeod,  for  Bengal  ;  from 
Liverpool. —  28.  Percy,  Middleton,  for  N.  S. 


Wales;  from  Deal. — 28.  John,  Norsworthy,  for 
N.  S.  Wales  (with  convicts);  from  Deal. — 28. 
Sunbury,  Pattison,  for  Batavia  and  Singapore ; 
from  Liverpool. — 29.  Royal  Saxon,  Petrie,  for 
Bengal ;  from  Liverpool. — 30.  Guildford,  Harrison, 
for  Dublin  and  N.  S.  Wales;  from  Deal. — June  1. 
Roxburgh  Castle,  Denney,  for  Madras  and  Bengal  ; 
from  Portsmouth. — 1.  Lotus,  Summerson,  for 
Swan  River ;  from  Portsmouth. — 4.  Asia,  Ager, 
for  China  and  Halifax ;  from  Deal. — 4.  Atwick, 
Jeffreys,  for  Swan  River ;  from  Portsmouth. — 5. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Bower,  for  Madras  and  Bengal ; 
from  Portsmouth. — 6.  Mangles,  Carr,  for  China 
and  Halifax ;  from  Deal. — j.  Livingston,  Pearce, 
for  Bengal ;  from  Liverpool. — 7-  John  Hayes, 
Worthington,  for  Bengal;  from  Liverpool. — 7* 
Princess  Charlotte,  McKean,  for  Bengal;  from 
Liverpool.— 8.  H.  C.  S.  Marquis  of  Wellington, 
Chapman,  for  Bengal ;  from  Deal. — 8.  H.  C.  S. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  Biden,  for  Bengal  ; 
from  Deal. — 8.  Alexander,  Ogilvie,  for  Batavia 
and  Singapore ;  from  Greenock. — 14.  Lady  Raffles, 
Tucker,  for  Bombay  ;  from  Portsmouth. — 14. 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Pearson,  for  V.  D.  Land,  with 
convicts ;  from  Deal. — 16.  Jessie,  Winter,  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  from  Deal. — 16.  Symmetry, 
Stevens,  for  Mauritius  and  Ceylon;  from  Deal. — 
17-  Joanna,  Maekellar,  for"  Mauritius  ;  from 
Greenock. — 18.  Augusta  (American),  Giles,  for 
China  and  Batavia ;  from  Deal. — 18.  Glenalvon, 
Rickaby,  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  from  Deal. — 
19.  St.  George,  Swainson,  for  Bengal ;  from  Liver¬ 
pool. — 20.  Orynthia,  Rixon,  for  Batavia  and  Singa¬ 
pore  ;  from  Portsmouth ;  20.  Victory,  Farquhar- 
son,  for  Bengal  ;  from  Portsmouth. — 20.  Hoopoo, 
Sudell,  for  Manilla;  from  Deal — .21.  Gipsey, 
Quirk,  for  Bombay ;  from  Liverpool. — 22.  Tran- 
mere,  Smith,  for  V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales; 
from  Deal. — 22.  Layton,  Hurst,  for  N.  S.  Wales 
(with  convicts)  ;  from  Deal. — 24.  Orient,  White, 
for  Bengal  ;  from  Portsmouth. — 24.  Captain  Cook, 
Willis,  for  Cape  and  Bombay  ;  from  Deal. — 24. 
Catherine,  Fenn,  for  Bengal;  from  Deal. — 24. 
Clansman,  Ritchie,  for  V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S. 
Wales;  from  Liverpool. — 25.  Margaritha,  Rouse, 
for  Batavia  and  Japan  ;  from  Deal. 


PASSENGERS  FROM  INDIA. 

Per  H.  C.  S.  Marchioness  of  Ely,  from  Bengal : 
Mrs.  Smalpage,  wife  of  Major  Smalpage;  Mrs. 
Clarkson;  Mrs.  Floyer ;  Mrs.  B.  Meer;  Mrs.  Mar- 
merique;  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Price,  of  infantry;  Col. 
Sir  Thos.  Ramsay,  Bart. ;  Col.  J.  A.  Hodgson, 
42d  N.I.;  A.  C.  Floyer,  Esq.,  civil  service;  Capt. 
J.  O.  Clarkson,  42d  N.I. ;  Capt.  J.  Fraser,  2d  L. 
C.  ;  J.  W.  Torre,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  Burkett;  A.  W. 
Shaw,  Esq.;  T.  Jackson,  Esq.;  Misses  E.  C. 
Ward  and  J.  A.  Ward;  three  Misses  Smalpage; 
Miss  Hogg  ;  Masters  Ricketts,  Ward,  three  Shaw, 
Hudson,  Smalpage,  and  Hodgson ;  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ward’s  children;  8  servants. 

Per  Borodina,  from  the  Mauritius,  &c. :  Lieut. 
Heath,  royal  artillery,  from  Bengal;  Dr.  Nisbett; 
Mr.  C.  Rennell  and  family,  and  Mr.  Goodwin, 
from  N.  S.  Wales;  Capt.  Thorne,  H.C.’s  Artil¬ 
lery,  and  Master  Wright,  from  St.  Helena. 

Per  H.  C.  S.  Lord  Lowther,  from  China :  J.  A. 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  late  of  Singapore;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lane.— From  the  Cape  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson ; 
Mrs.  Tedler  and  son ;  Capt.  Palmer,  Wm.  Janess, 
and  Thos.  Patterson,  all  late  of  the  Harriett ; 
Messrs.  French  and  Wenge,  late  midshipmen  of 
I-I.  C.  S.  William  Fairlie. 

Per  Juliana,  from  Bengal :  Mrs.  Croxton;  Mrs 
Hessing  ;  J.  A.  Messing,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  Lane ;  Lieut. 
J.  T.  Lane;  J.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  Civil  service;  Bri¬ 
gadier  W.  Croxton  ;  Dr.  T.  Henderson;  Lieut. 
Jelf;  Lieut.  Blackwell,  H.M.’s  13th  regt. ;  Capt. 
Reese;  Lieut.  Alexander;  Miss  Ramsay;  two 
Masters  Ramsay;  two  Misses  Weston;  Misses 
Debrett  and  Croxton;  Master  Hessing  ;  two  Mas¬ 
ters  Lane. 

Per  H.  C.  S.  Reliance,  from  China :  Mrs.  Allan 
and  child;  Mrs.  Sawell  and  servant;  six  invalids 
from  St.  Helena ;  Mr.  G.  Blenkins. 

Per  Lord  Amherst,  from  Bengal:  Mrs.  Godby ; 
Mrs.  Johnstone;  Mrs.  Jones;  Mrs.  Lindeman; 
Lieut.  Col.  Le  Fevre,  Bengal  Infantry ;  Lieut. 
Col.  Starling,  ditto ;  Capt.  Godby  and  Capt.  Jones, 
ditto;  Capt.  Courtayne,  H.M.’s  59th  regt. ;  Assist. 
Surg.  Johnstone,  Bengal  medical  estab. ;  Lieut. 
Fleming,  Bengal  Infantry;  Lieut.  Ward,  H.M.’s 
31st  Foot;  Lieut.  Hartford,  H.M.’s  59th  do.; 
Mr.  Nahuys;  G.  Bennnett,  Esq.;  Lieut.  Fullar- 

ton. 
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ton,  Bombay  Infantry;  Misses  Barnes,  two  God- 
by,  Johnstone,  Jones,  and  Lindeman ;  Masters 
Vanrenen,  Knight,  two  Godby,  two  Johnstone, 
Jones  and  Lindeman. — (The  following  were  landed 
at  the  Cape:  Mrs.  Vanrenen;  Capt.  Vanrenen, 
Bengal  Artillery;  Lieut.  Vanrenen,  Bengal  In¬ 
fantry;  H.  J.  Travers,  Esq.,  civil  service;  — • 
McLeod,  Esq.;  Miss  Vanrenen  and  two  Masters 
Vanrenen). 

Per  Ellen,  from  N.  S.  Wales  :  Mr.  C.  Runker  ; 
Mr.  R.  Lewis,  R.N. ;  II.  Bailey,  Esq.;  J.  Soames, 
Esq. ;  Capt.  R.  Free;  two  Masters  Bailey. 

Per  H.  C.  S.  Earl  of  Balcarras,  from  St.  Helena : 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyce;  Mrs.  Boyce;  Misses  Helen  and 
Charlotte  Boyce  ;  Master  M.  Boyce ;  12  invalids, 

6  women,  and  1 1  children. 

Per  Samuel  Brown,  from  the  Mauritius :  Mrs. 
Blackburn  and  two  children;  Mr.  Royer  and 
daughter. 

Per  Countess  Harcourt,  from  the  Mauritius : 
Mrs.  Bates  and  two  children;  Miss  Bates;  Capt. 
Webstre;  Mrs.  Sibbald;  Mrs.  Aspinall. 

Per  Alfred,  from  Madras  :  Mrs.  Wvse  and  three 
children;  Mrs.  Jones  and  one  child;  Mrs.  Poyntz 
and  three  children;  Mrs.Colebrookeand  one  child ; 
Mrs.  Chambers  and  Master  Chambers ;  Mrs. 
Smyth,  and  Miss  Smith  ;  Miss  Whanell  (a  child)  ; 
Lieut.  Guthrie,  H.M.’s  2Gth  regt. ;  Major  Powell, 
H.M.’s  30th  do.;  Capt.  Light;  Capt.  Wray; 
Lieuts.  Atkinson,  Poyntz,  Mansell,  Andrews,  Bar- 
row,  Boston,  and  Boyce;  Assist.  Surg.  Adams; 
Qu.  Mast.  Wood;  154  privates  of  H.M.’s  30th 
regt. ;  19  women  ;  30  children. 

Per  Nanci,  from  Bengal  (arrived  at  Bordeaux)  ; 
D.  H.  Renny,  Esq.,  merchant;  Capt.  Hughes, 
H.M.’s  Buffs;  Col.  Hudson  and  Mrs.  Hudson. 

Per  Mountaineer,  from  Bengal:  Lieut.  G.  H. 
Lloyd,  7th  Bombay  N.I. 

Per  H.  C.  S.  Thomas  Coutts,  from  China :  Capt. 
Trelawny  and  Lieut,  Vanzetti,  Bengal  army. 

Per  Prince  Regent,  from  Bengal;  Mrs.  Cheap 
and  three  Misses  Cheap;  Mrs.  Cotton;  L.  Ken¬ 
nedy, Esq.,  civil  service;  W.  M.Fleming,Esq,,  do.; 
Major  B.  Sissmore,  1st  N.I  ;  Capt.  G.  Thomson, 
engineers  ;  Capt.  Cotton,  9th  L.C. ;  Lieut.  T.  Ro¬ 
binson,  H.M.’s-44th  Foot;  Lieut.  C.  H.  Thomas, 
H.M.’s  11th  do. ;  Lieut.Vibart,  2d  Cavalry :  Lieut. 

B.  W.  Ebhart,  10  h  N.I. ;  Miss  H.  Nation  and 
Master  Nation  ;  Masters  A.  Suter,  J.  W.  Cropley, 
and  W.  Cropley;  Mr.  J.  Burrough;  three  ser¬ 
vants. 

Per  Wellington,  from  Madras:  Col.  Smith; 
Mrs.  Smith;  Mrs.  Dangerfield;  Miss  Vere;  Col. 
Webster;  Capt.  Lane;  Capt.  Mac  Fariane;  Capt. 
Bell;  Dr.  Macauley ;  Lieuts.  Erskine,  Wallace, 
Bradstreet,  andWhitelock  ;  Mrs.Whitelock ;  three 
Misses  AVoodcock ;  Miss  Macaulay;  three  Masters 
Macaulay  ;  Masters  Drury,  Stevenson,  and  Lamb  ; 
three  servants. 

Per  James  Pattison,  from  Bengal :  Mrs.  Col.  D. 

C.  Smith;  Capt.  Herbert,  R.N.;  Capt.  Geddes, 
H.M.’s  30th  regt.  ;  Capt.  Gregory,  H.M.’s  98th 
do.;  Lieut.  Dixon,  H.M.’s  30th  do. ;  Lieut.  Fitz- 
roy,  R.N. ;  Lieuts.  Louit,  MacVitie,  and  Pass- 
more,  native  infantry;  Ensigns  Heard  and  Wal- 
dison,  H.M.’s  3(Jth  regt.;  65  soldiers  H.M.’s  30th 
re^t. 

Per  Moira,  from  Bengal  and  Madras :  Mrs.Clay  ; 
Miss  Glover ;  Mrs.  Hastie;  Major  Glover;  Major 
Simpson ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Clay  ;  Mr.  R.  Gardner  ;  Mr. 
H.  Paulin;  Mr.  C.  Gilmore;  Miss  Munro;  two 
Misses  Thompson ;  Miss  Clay ;  Master  Farring¬ 
ton  ;  five  servants. 

Per  Lord  Hunger  ford,  from  Bengal :  Mrs.  Rus¬ 
sell  and  two  Misses  Russell;  Mrs.  Le  Gaillois  ; 
Mrs.  Swinton;  Mrs.  Cooper;  Mrs.  Todd;  Lieut. 
Col.  Heathcote;  Lieut.  Col.  Swinton;  Lieut.  Col. 
Cooper;  Capt.  Spence;  Dr.  Todd;  Dr.  Russell; 

7  children. 

Pe)\  Thalia,  from  Bengal:  Mrs.  Cust;  Major 
Cust/Capt.  Gordon,  Lieut.  Fuller,  Lieut.  Barron, 
Adj.  Calcler,  Qu.  Mast.  Ellary,  and  Assist.  Surg. 
Mac  Kinlow,  all  of  H.M.’s  59th  regt. :  Capt.  Mon¬ 
te  ith,  H.M.’s  Lancers  ;  Masters  R.  Biscoe,  Ellary, 
and  Warden;  Misses  Cust  and  2  Bannerman  ;  206 
men  H.M.’s  59th  regt.  ;  10  women;  12  children. 

Per  Atlas,  from  Madras  :  Rev  J.  Mowatt ;  Ens. 
Marlton  ;  Master  Lenares;  one  servant. 

Per  Dublin,  from  Bombay :  Mrs.  Hanley  and 
child  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  child. 

Per  Hercules,  from  Bengal  and  Madras :  Mrs. 
Kerr ;  Mis.  Forbes ;  Capt.  Forbes,  in  command  of 
invalids;  Dr.  Thos.  Evans;  Lieut.  Kerr,  17th 
Drags.;  Lieut.  Fennell;  Ensigns  Roper,  Taylor, 
and  Marlton ;  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  from  Bengal ;  Mas¬ 
ters  Kymer  and  Brady;  Mr.  J.  Faynton;  Mrs. 
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Key ;  Mr.  Serjeant  Key  and  two  children ;  39 
soldiers ;  3  women ;  3  children. 

Per  Harmonie,  from  Bengal ;  Lieut.  Col.  Heard ; 
Mr.  A.  Amanica. 

Per  Carolina,  from  N.  S.  Wales  ;  Deputy  Com. 
General  Wemyss;  Mrs.  Wemyss;;  Miss  Wilson; 
Mr.  Dunn.  R.  N. ;  Mr.  W.  Bren^n ;  Mr.  C.  Ro¬ 
binson  ;  Mr.  J.  Osbaldiston.  ^ 

Per  Ccesar  (expected),  from  Bengal;  Maj.  Gen. 
Sir  Arch.  Campbell;  Lady  Campbell;  Mrs.  Van- 
tenia;  Mrs.  Beresford ;  Mrs.  Hutchins;  Lieut. 
Col.  Smith,  Nat.  Inf;  Capt.  John  Campbell,  LI. 
M.  88th  Regt.;  Capt.  Scott,  H.  M.  44tli  ditto.  ; 
Capt.  Sands;  Lieut.  Beresford;  Lieut.  Wilson; 
Ens.  Hutchens ;  Miss  Campbell ;  Miss  Holton ; 
two  Misses  Graham  ;  Miss  Hutchins. 

Per  Malcolm,  from  Bengal  and  Madras:  Mrs. 
Clarke;  Mrs.  Stewart;  Mrs.  Vincent;  Mrs.  H. 
Adams;  Mrs.  F.  Harris;  Mrs.  Vansandau ;  Mrs. 
Cleghom;  Maj.  A.  Clarke;  F.  Harris,  Esq. ;  Capt. 
C.  11.  Lynch;  Lieut.  J.  Eman;  Misses  Vansandau, 
Strafford,  Harris,  and  Stewart;  Masters  Strafford, 
Fulton,  3  Stewart,  2  Harris,  2  Gordon,  and  2 
Clarke ;  six  servants  ;  52  invalids ;  4  women ; 
G  children. 


PASSENGERS  TO  INDIA. 

Per  Mangles,  for  China:  Rev.  J.  T.  Jones; 
Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Campbell ;  several  servants. 

Per  H.  C.  S.  Marquis  Wellington,  for  Bengal: 
Mrs.  Dewar;  Mrs.  Blunt;  Mrs.  Cnarter ;  Mrs. 
Harding;  Misses  Wemyss,  Brown,  E.  Revell,  A. 
Revell,  and  Whish;  Major  D.  H.  Macdowall,  H. 
M.  44th  foot;  Capt.  Jas.  Charter;  Lieut.  Jno. 
Revell ;  Chas.  Harding,  Esq. 

Per  H.  C-  S.  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  for 
Bengal:  Lieut.  Col.  Com.  Smith,  commanding  H. 
C.  recruits;  Jas.  McDowall,  Esq.,  superintending 
surg.  ;  Rev.  A.  Belcher  ;  Captains  R.  Femie  and 
C.  Wilson,  Bengal  estab. ;  R.  Houston,  Esq.  and 
W.  M.  Dirom,  Esq.,  writers;  Messrs.  H.  M.  Galt 
and  D.  Ramsay,  assist,  surgeons  ;  Geo.  Malcolm, 
Esq.  merchant ;  Messrs.  H.  Cooke  and  S.  Smith, 
cadets ;  Mr.  Tombs,  veterinary  surgeon ;  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Punkney,  free  merchants;  Mrs. 
Smith ;  Mr.  N.  Smith ;  Mrs.  McDowall ;  Mrs. 
Compton;  Mrs.  Belcher;  Miss  Meguejin;  Miss 
Brown;  Miss  Desbourgh ;  two  Misses  McDowall ; 
several  European  and  native  servants. 

Per  Lady  Raffles,  for  Bombay  :  Mr.  Hammond ; 
barrister;  Mrs.  Hammond;  two  Misses  Ironsides  ; 
Mrs.  Bruce ;  Miss  Clarke  ;  Miss  Morgan  ;  Mr. 
Reynolds;  Mr.  lVIarriot ;  Mr.  Mylne;  Major 
Barnewell  (with  despatches) ;  Mr.  McCrea. 

Per  Orient,  for  Bengal :  Col.  Fagan  and  Mrs. 
Fagan  and  family;  Mrs.  Voung;  Mrs.  Lamb; 
Mrs.  Cromlin ;  Miss  Ricketts ;  Mr.  Crawfurd ; 
Mr.  Fagan;  Mr.  Haig;  Mr.  Skeavington;  Miss 
Shottleworth  ;  Lieut.  Bolton  ;  Miss  Bryant. 

Per  St.  George,  for  Bengal,  Col.  Brookes;  Mrs. 
Brookes ;  2  Misses  Brookes  ;  Capt.  Applin  ;  Mrs. 
Applin;  Capt.  Martin;  Lieut.  Hughes;  Lieut. 
Shiel ;  Mrs.  Bush  and  servant ;  Miss  Fenden  and 
servant;  Miss  Cassiday;  Messrs.  Willis,  Earle, 
Ingholm,  Bellares,  Sellar,  McGrath,  and  Boyd. 

Per  Victory,  for  Bengal  :  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Farqu- 
harson;  2  Misses  Palmer;  Miss  Campbell ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pa’mer  ;  Mrs.  McNabb;  Mr.  H.  Pal¬ 
mer;  Capt.  and  MivSmih;  MissDiggle;  Miss 
Rist;  Miss  Raikes ;  2  Misses  O’Halleran;  2  Mas¬ 
ters  Taylor;  Capt.  O'Halleran;  Dr.  Glass ;  Capt. 
Anstruther;  Lieut.  Jilljard ;  Mr.  R.  Farquhar- 
Mr.  Simpson ;  Lieut.  Eustace. 


MTSC  EI.I.A N  EO U S  NOTICES. 

The  Bradock,  Wyngale,  from  Bengal  to  London, 
having  lost  her, bulwarks,  and  being  very  leaky, 
was  abandoned  on  the  21st  Jan.,  in  lat.  3.  N., 
long.  55.  The  crew  were  taken  out  by  the  Chat¬ 
ham  free-trader  ;  three  of  them  afterwards  died. 

The  Malvina,  McDermott,  from  Madras  to 
Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  wrecked  at 
Trevendrum,  on  the  (ith  Nov. ;  no  lives  lost. 

The  Woodford,  Millbank,  from  Batavia  to  An¬ 
twerp,  foundered  off  Madagascar,  on  the  13th  Feb. 
The  crew  and  passengers  fortunately  got  into  the 
boat  about  ten  minutes  before  she  sunk,  and  after 
being  nearly  three  days  and  three  nights  at  sea, 
they  were  picked  up  by  the  Scipio,  Petrie,  from 
Singapore,  which  took  them  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  Macauley,  Aiken,  from  Madras,-  has  been 
totally  wrecked  on  thecoastof  Tenasscrim,  having 
struck  on  a  rock  within  two  miles  of  Moulmein. 

The 
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The  troops  on  board,  crew  and  passengers,  and 
most  of  the  cargo,  were  safely  landed. 

TheGanges,  Lloyd,  recently  arrived  from  Bengal, 
spoke  on  tire  14th  April,  in  l  it.  7*  N.,  long.  2(5.,  the 
Admiral  Brnbotr, Crawford,  from  London  to  Madras 
and  Bengal,  which  ship  had  been  boarded  three 
days  before,  in  lat.  13.  long  27,  by  a  schooner  under 
French  colours,  with  a  large  guir  on  a  swivel,  and 
about  fifty  men  (Spaniards  and  Portuguese). 
They  treated  the  crew  and  passengers  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner  ;  killed  the  steward  and  cabin- 
boy,  and  Lieut.  Stirling,  of  the  3d  Butt's;  wounded 
Capt.  Crawford  dangerously  in  eight  places,  the 
chief  mate  and  a  seaman  slightly  ;  took  away  the 
muskets,  ship’s  colours,  nautical  books,  watches, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.,  and  all  the  live  stock  except 
three  sheep.  The  Ganges  supplied  the  Admiral 
Benbow  with  some  live  stock  anil  various  articles; 
and  sent  on  board  a  medical  gentlemen,  who  ex¬ 
amined  Capt.  Crawford’s  wounds,  and  considered 
him  out  of  danger. 

The  Arethusa,  Haley,  from  Moulmein  to  Am¬ 
herst,  was  totally  lost  on  the  14th  Jan.  last.  She 
struck  on  the  East  Bank,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  was  a  complete  wreck.  Crew  saved. 

The  Wellington,  Evans,  newly  arrived,  had  the 
epidemic  cholera  broke  cut  on  board  21st  Feb., 
lat.  1  N.  long,  81  E.,  about  a  week  after  leaving 
Madras.  Six  men  died. 

The  Crisis,  Peabody,  which  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool  for  Bengal  11th  June  1828,  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

Th e  Dour  ado,  Portuguese  brig,  from  China  to 
Bombay,  was  lost  on  the. 25th  Jan.,  on  one  of  the 
rocks  east  of  Point  Romania ;  crew  saved.  She 
had  500,000  dollars  on  board. 

The  Caroline,  so  long  laid  up  at  Singapore, 
sunk  there  at  anchor  on  the  25th  January. 

The  Lord  William  Bentinclc,  from  China,  which 
was  on  shore  11th  May,  near  Halifax,  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  has  been  got  off'  with  little  damage,  and  dis¬ 
charged  her  cargo  without  injury. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Ap)-il  21.  At  Drynie,  Ross-shire,  the  lady  of 
Wm.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  of  the  Hon.  E.  1.  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  of  a  son. 

June  3.  At  Heavitree,  the  lady  of  John  Ste¬ 
vens,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  In  Bryanstone  Square,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Ilume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  a  son. 

12.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Geo.  Pollock, 
C.B.,  Bengal  army,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Man  20.  At  Gloster,  Capt.  C.  II.  Raymond,  of 
the  lion.  E.  I.  Company’s  service,  to  Miss  War¬ 
ner,  of  the  Spa. 

June  1.  At  Carlisle,  Capt.  C.  C.  Bell,  of  the 
Hon.  E,  I.  Company’s  service,  to  Henrietta,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Birch,  Esq. 

2.  At  West  Ham,  Major  Edw.  Pearson,  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  service,  to  Harriet,  fifth 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Stanley,  Esq.,  of  Mary¬ 
land  Point,  Stratford,  Essex. 

—  At  Ormiston,  North  Britain,  Alex.  I.  Lamb, 
Esq.,  late  of  Dacca,  Bengal,  to  Ann  Margaret, 
only  daughter  of  D.  Wright,  Esq. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell,  to  Maria 
Pringle,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Orme,  of 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  service. 

6.  At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  James  Car¬ 
negie,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  N.  B.  Edmonstone, 
Esq.,  of  Portland  Place. 

9.  At  Bloomsbury  Church,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Brownlow,  A.M.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
to  Fanny,  only  daughter  of  R.  J.  Chambers,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  and  granddaughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  chief  justice  of 
Bengal. 

—  At  Bridstow,  Herefordshire,  Capt.  J.  W. 
Watson,  of  the  Bombay  artillery,  to  Emma,  sixth 
daughter  of  W.  Armitage,  Esq.,  of  Moraston, 
near  Ross. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Capt.  Bax,  of 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  service,  to  Anne,  fourth 
daughter  of  John  Hanson,  Esq.,  of  Russell  Square, 
and  late  of  the  Rookery,  Woodford,  county  of 
Essex. 


23.  At  Exeter,  B.  C.  Greenhill,  Esq.,  of  Puri- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  to  Henrietta  Lavinia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lieut.  Col.  Macdonald,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S.,. 
grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald, 
and  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  chief  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  India. 

—  At  Hendon,  Middlesex,  Samuel  Babington, 
Esq.,  of  the  Alpha  Cottages,  Regent’s  Park,  to 
Florence,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Thcs. 
Waddy,  Esq.,  of  Norton  Grange,  Yorkshire. 

Lately .  At  Edinburgh,  Allan  Harden,  Esq., 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  service,  eldest  son  of  John 
Harden,  Esq.,  of  Crea,  in  Ireland,  to  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Cleghorn, 
Esq.,  state  physician  in  Ireland. 


DEATHS. 

April  11.  Off  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands,  on  board 
the  Admiral  Renboio,  on  the  passage  to  India, 
Lieut.  R.  Stirling,  H.M.’s  3d  Foot,  seventh  son  of 
A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Drumpellier,  Lanarkshire. 

May  9.  tin  board  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Bengal,  Sir  James  Mouat,  Bart. 

22.  At  Oakfield  Lodge,  Honiton,  Charlotte 
Maria,  daughter  of  G.  R.  B.  Berney,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bengal  civil  service. 

24.  At  Morar  House,  Colonel  D.  Macdonnell,  of 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  service. 

30.  At  Camberwell,  Robert  Douglas,  youngest 
son  of  Wm.  Moffat,  Esq.,  formerly  a  commander 
in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  naval  service,  aged 
11  years. 

31.  At  Cheltenham,  Samuel  Sproule,  Esq.,  re¬ 
cently  first  member  of  the  Medical  Board  at  Bom¬ 
bay. 

—  T.  M.  Lane,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  in  his  28th  year. 

—  Major  H.  D.  Showers,  of  the  Lion.  E.  L 
Company’s  service,  Bengal  establishment. 

June  1.  In  Russell  Square,  Myra,  the  wife  of 
Wm.  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  Bombay. 

4.  At  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  John  W.  H.  Rutter, 
only  son  of  J.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of 
Wm.  Rutter,  Esq.,  of  Madras. 

10.  At  Portsmouth,  only  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  from  India,  Lieut.  Francis  Ward,  H.M.’s 
31st  Foot. 

13.  At  Exeter,  B.  P.  Longdill,  Esq.,  a  retired 
surgeon  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  service,  on 
the  Madras  establishment. 

19.  In  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
M.  S.  J.  M'Carthy,  Esq.,  late  colonial  paymaster 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  his  59th  year. 

Lately.  On  his  passage  from  Ceylon  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  Rev.  James  Chater,  twenty-three  years 
a  missionary  in  various  parts  of  the  East-Indies. 

—  On  board  the  Alfred,  homeward-bound,  soon 
after  leaving  St.  Helena,  Capt.  Colebrook,  of  the 
Madras  native  infantry. 


GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE 
AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

For  Sale  1  July — Prompt  25  September . 
Company’s — Mocha  Coffee. 

Licensed — Coffee — Rice. 

For  Sale  14  July — Prompt  2  October. 
Company’s  and  Licenced — Indigo. 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COM¬ 
PANY’S  SHIPS  lately  arrived. 

CARGOES  of  the  Lord  Lowther,  Reliance,  Earl 
of  Balcarras,  Thomas  Coutts,  General  Hands, 
and  Castle  Huntly  from  China  ;  the  Marchioness 
of  Ely,  Providence,  Boyne,  Juliana,  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  Broxbornebury ,  Medina,  and  Lord  Hunger- 
ford  from  Bengal ;  and  the  James  Pattison  ana 
Moria,  from  Bengal  and  Madras. 

Company’s.  —  Tea  —  Sugar  —  Pepper— Cotton- 
Silk  and  Cotton  Piece  Goods — Bengal  Coloured 
Cottons— Coast  White  Piece  Goods — Raw  Silk— 
Bengal  Raw  Silk — Bengal  Silks — Refined  Salt¬ 
petre. 

Private  Trade  and  Privileges. — Tea — Raw  Silk 
Wrought  Silks —  Nankeens — Tortoiseshell— Mo- 
ther-o’-Pearl  Shells — Coral  Beads — China  Ware 
—Paper— Bamboos— Floor  Mats. 


PRICE  CURRENT,  June  26. 


EAST-INDIA  PRODUCE. 

£.  s.  d. 

Coffee,  Java . cwt  1  12  0 

- -  Cheribon .  112  0 

- - Sumatra  •  •  •  * .  110  0 

■  -  Bourbon  . . 

■  -  Mocha  «  . . .  •  •  3  5  0 

Cotton,  Surat- •  ••••■•  0  0  3 
-  Madras  •  • J  •  •  — •  0  0  4 

•  -  Bengal  •  .'5ft  0  0  4 

•  -  Bourbon  .  0  0  6 

Drugs  &  for  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epatica . cwt.  10  0  0 

Anniseeds,  Star .  4  16  0 

Borax,  Refined .  2  10  0 

•  - Unrefined,  or  Tincal  3  10  0 

Camphire  .  6  0  0 

Cardamoms,  Malabar-  -ib  0  5  9 

•  -  Ceylon  . 0  1  4 

Cassia  Buds  . cwt.  4  0  0 

•  - -  Lignea  ••  .  4  4  0 

Castor  Oil  . . ft  0  1  0 

Dragon’s  Blood . cwt.  3  0  0 

Gum  Ammoniac,  lump--  2  10  0 

-  Arabic  .  1  8  0 

-  Assafoetida  . 1  0  0 

•  -  Benjamin  -  - . .  •  •  2  0  0 

- Animi .  3  0  0 

— . —  Gambogium .  17  0  0 

. -  Myrrh  .  3  0  0 

•  -  Olibanum  .  . .  2  0  0 

Kino . 5  0  0 

Lac  Lake . ft  0  1  0 

- -  Dye . .  0  3  6 

-  Shell  . cwt.  4  2  0 

■ -  Stick  •-•••••-• .  3  0  0 

Musk,  China  - . oz.  1  5  0 

Oil,  Cassia .  0  0  4 

•  -  Cinnamon .  0  17  0 

-  Cloves  - -....ft  0  0  6 

-  Mace  •••••• .  0  1  0 

— — •’  Nutmegs  . -  •  •  ,0  2  9 

Opium  -  •  •••  -  -  >  •  v  . . 

Rhubarb -  •••• . •••  0  16 

Sal  Ammoniac  •  •  ••  -cwt.  3  5  0 

Senna  •  •  • . -lb  0  0  9 

Turmeric,  Java  •  •  •  cwt.  12  0 

-  Bengal  ............  0  18  0 

- -  China .  1  14  0 

Galls,  in  Sorts . . .  3  0  0 

- ,  Blue .  3  13  0 


£.  s.  d. 
—  1  16  0 

—  1  17  0 

—  1  14  0 

—  5  18  0 

—  0..  0  5 

—  0  0  5 

—  0  0  5 

—  009 

—  14  0  0 

5  0  0 

—  3  0  0 

—  3  15  0 

—  6  10  0 
—  060 
—  016 

—  55 

—  4  10 

—  0  1 
—  22  0  0 

—  5  0  0 

—  3  10  0 

—  400 

—  30  0  0 

—  900 

—  23  0  0 

—  15  0  0 

—  500 

—  11  0  0 
—  0  2  0 

—  0  3  8 

—  5  5  0 

—  4  0  0 

—  1  15  0 


Indigo,  Blue- 


•  lb 


0 

0 

9 


0  0  8 
0  2  0 
0  3  2 

0  5  0 


0  2  0 
1  7  0 
1  2  0 
1  17  0 
4  0  0 
4  0  0 


Purple  and  Violet  -  ■ 

Violet  . 

Violet  and  Copper 

Copper  . 

Consuming  sorts  •  ■ 
Oude  good  and  fine 
Do,  ord.  and  bad1  •  ■ 
Low  and  bad  Oude  •  ■ 
Madras  extra  fine  •  • 


Patna 


Saltpetre  -  -  •  . 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein . ft 

-  Novi  . . . 

-  Ditto  White . . 

-  China . 

Spices,  Cinnamon- . 

- -  Cloves  .............. 

-  Mace . 

-  Nutmegs  . 

•  -  Ginger  . •  -  cwt. 

-  Pepper,  Black- ••  • -ft 

- White  ....'• . 

Sugar,  Bengal  . - -cwt. 

— —  Siam  and  China . . 

- Mauritius . . 

Tea,  Bohea . ft 

-  Congou  •  •  •  . . 

•  -  Souchong . . 

- Campoi . 

•  -  Twankay  •  •  •  - . 

-  Pekoe  •  •  ■  . . • 

■ -  Hyson  Skin . 

-  Hyson . . . -  •  • 

-  Young  Hyson . 

-  Gunpowder . 

Tortoiseshell . 

Wood,  Sanders  Red-  •  •  -  ton 


•  -  Sperm . 

•  - Head  Matter  . 

Wool  . . ft 


£. 

$. 

d. 

£. 

,  ,9* 

d. 

0 

9 

6 

0 

9 

8 

0 

8 

6 

— 

0 

9 

3 

0 

7 

0 

— 
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8 

3 

0 

'6 

0 

— 

0 

7 

3 

0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

9 

0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

6 

6 

te  0 

4 

l  W 

— 

0 

k5 

6 

:  0 

3 

;  6; 

0.: 

4 

3 

0 

1 

v  3“ 

— 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

9 

— . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

6 

0  11 

0 

— 

0 

13 

0 

1 

10 

0 

.. _ .. 
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0 

0 

14 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 
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4 

0 

1 

10 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

11 

— 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

3 

2 

0 

15 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

— 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

— 

0 

0 

6 

1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

1 

6 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

6 

- 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

1 

— 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 

11 

— 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

— 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

1 

— 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

8 

— . 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3  10 

— - 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

— 

2  14 

0 

10 

0 

0 

'IlODUCE. 

25 

0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

. - 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  from  26  May  to  25  June. 


Bank 

3  Pr.  Ct. 

3  Pr.  Ct. 

3}  Pr.Ct. 

3,1  Pr.Ct. 

N.  4Pr.C. 

Long 

India 

I  India 

Exch. 

May 

Stock. 

Red.  | 

Consols. 

Consols. 

Red. 

Ann. 

|  Annuities 

Stock. 

Bonds. 

■ 

Bills. 

26 

210  11 

87#87# 

88  881 

96} 96# 

96=2  96# 

1031103# 

19119## 

1229}  30 

53  54p 

66 

68p 

27 

28 

210fll 

87f87i 

88  88f 

96}96# 

96# 96# 

103# 103# 

19119## 

230 

i'53  54p 

65 

67p 

29 

30 

211  i 

87|87f 

881881 

, 

96}96# 

103# 103# 

19119ft 

■ 

54  55p 

66 

68p 

June 

I 

21  If 

8  7  2,-8  7f- 

88}88# 

'  '  *” 

96# 96# 

1031103# 

19li9iL 

— 

53  54p 

65 

66p 

2 

211  i 

87187J 

88  88} 

96f 

96# 96# 

103# 103# 

229f30 

51  54p 

64 

66p 

3 

211 

87f 87f 

88  88} 

96’1 

96|-96# 

— ■ 

19ft  191 

229} 

52  54p 

65 

68p 

4 

■*— 

87} 87# 

— 

96f 

96# 96# 

19ftl9,l 

— 

55p 

68 

70p 

5 

211  i 

871871 

— 

96} 

96g96f 

— 

19t7s 

— 

55  p 

67 

70p 

6 

8 

210#l# 

87#87# 

_ _ 

96}96# 

- 

96196# 

- 

19ft  194 

_ _ j 

53  56p 

65 

68p 

9 

10 

1  1 

210#lf 

87f87i 

9 6} 96# 

96#96# 

— 

19119} 

52  53p 

65 

67p 

1  1 

12 

2111 

S7#87# 

_ 

96196# 

96196# 

19ft  195 

54  55p 

67 

68p 

13 

2111,12 

87f 87j 

— 

— 

96} 96# 

195 19ft 

— 

53  54  p 

64 

68p 

15 

— 

87#87# 

— 

— 

96}96# 

— 

19ftl9| 

— 

53  54p 

66 

67p 

16 

211f 

87187=1 

— 

96#96} 

96196# 

— 

1  QIri 

— 

66 

6  7p 

17 

211  i 

87#87} 

— 

961 

96|96# 

— 

19#19.l 

— 

53  p 

66 

67p 

18 

2111 

87}87# 

— 

96f 

96} 96# 

— • 

19119#, 

— 

53p 

67 

68p 

19 

21  If 

87} 

— 

96#96f 

96# 96# 

— 

19*18! 

— 

— 

67 

69p 

20 

— - 

87} 87# 

— 

— 

96# 96# 

19# 19* 

— 

— 

68 

69p 

22 

— 

87iS7f 

— 

96f 

96#96# 

19* 19ft 

— 

— 

67 

68  p 

23 

211  # 

87|87f 

— 

96# 

96# 96# 

— — 

19# 19* 

— 

— 

66 

68p 

25 

21 If 12 

_ 

87#87# 

— 

96# 

96# 96# 

— 

19|19*l 

— 

52p 

67 

68p 

E.  El’ ton,  Stock  Broker,  2,  Cornhill,  and  Lombard  Street , 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  KING’S  COURT  OF  BOMBAY. 

In  the  last  journal  (p.  124),  we  published  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  upon  the  questions  of  jurisdiction  in  dispute  between  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  King’s  Court  of  Bombay,  which  were  brought  under  their 
Lordships’  notice  by  a  petition  from  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  the  only  surviving 
justice  of  that  court,  complaining  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Bombay.  The  opinion  expressed  in  their  Lordships’  report, 
which  is  approved  by  his  Majesty  in  Council,  distinctly  negatives  every  pre¬ 
tension  advanced  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thereby  most  fully 
and  completely  vindicates  and  justifies  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  his  Council.  This 
decision  was  promulgated  on  the  10th  June  last;  yet,  so  far  as  we  know, 
not  one  of  those  periodical  publications,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Bombay 
Government  was  arraigned  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  when  the  questions  were 
first  agitated  here,  has  condescended  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  result. 
Even  a  certain  monthly  publication,  which  modestly  assumes  the  title,  which 
no  mortal,  besides  its  own  conductor,  would  think  of  bestowing  upon  it,  of 
being  the  only  publication  which  contains  a  full,  impartial,  and  early  *  account 
of  Indian  matters, — even  this  faithful  and  impartial  chronicle,  which  filled  its 
pages  with  ex  <parte  statements  on  this  subject,  calculated  to  expose  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Bombay  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view,  has  omitted  to  inform 
its  readers,  that  all  the  notions  entertained  by  the  judges,  in  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  court,  are  pronounced  to  be  utterly  groundless  and  illegal, 
and  that  the  opinions  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Bombay  are  found  to 
be  correct. 

When  such  studied  expedients  are  employed  to  misinform  and  bias  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  on  questions  relating  to  the  East-India  Company’s  government,  by 
blazoning  every  asserted  fault  of  that  Government,  and  by  suppressing  what¬ 
ever  facts  are  necessary  to  its  vindication,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  bring  those 

facts 

*  Most  of  the  miscellaneous  intelligence  in  the  work  we  refer  to  is  copied  each  month  from  the  Asiatic 
Journal  of  the  preceding  month.  See  a  curious  circumstance  relating  to  this  practice  in  our  journal, 
vol.  xxii.  pp.  360,  496,  and  618. 
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facts  conspicuously  before  the  world.  In  other  circumstances,  we  might  have 
beep  contented  with  recording  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  without 
comment,  leaving  observant  persons  to  infer  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty’s 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  surviving  judge  of  Bom¬ 
bay^,  from  the  appointment  of  the  Advocate  General  of  that  presidency?  to  be 
the  Chief  Justice.  The  proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council  having  been 
printed,*  we  are  furnished  with  authentic  copies  of  the  papers  and  reports  of 
the  speeches  of  counsel  on  this  important  question. 

The  petition  of  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  is  an  extraordinary  production;  its  tone  and 
language  appear  to  us  very  remarkable,  considering  the  character  of  the 
writer,  the  individuals  upon  whom  he  animadverts,  and  the  exalted  personage 
whom  he  addresses.  After  setting  forth  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  Sir  John  exhibits  the  letter  sent  to 
the  late  Sir  C.  H.  Chambers  and  himself  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  his  Council 
on  the  3d  October  last,  which  he  characterizes  as  “  a  most  unconstitutional 
and  criminal  attempt,  on  the  part  of  those  armed  with  the  whole  power,  civil 
and  military,  of  this  presidency,  to  approach  your  Majesty’s  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  within  the  same,  not  by  their  humble  petition,  or  by  motion, 
by  themselves  or  their  counsel,  in  open  court,  the  only  ways  in  which  the  law, 
for  the  wisest  purposes,  permits  your  Majesty’s  judges  to  be  addressed,  but  by 
means  of  such  covert  and  private  communication  as  is  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  forms  reared  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  for  the  entrenching  their  persons 
against  the  danger,  and  even  the  pollution,  of  undue  solicitation  or  menace, 
and  this  for  the  declared  purpose  of  inducing  your  Majesty’s  judges,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  most  sacred  obligations  to  God,  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  refuse  to  administer  justice  according  to  what  they  should  deem  to 
be  law,  in  compliance  with  such  notions  as  those  who  have  thus  approached 
them  may  from  time  to  time  entertain  of  what  they  shall  call  state  policy, 
whenever  they  shall  presume  to  allege  to  your  Majesty’s  judges  the  existence  of 
a  state  necessity,  whether  they  put  the  said  judges  in  possession  of  the  grounds 
of  it  or  not,  enforcing  such  their  desire  by  the  menace,  in  case  your  Majesty’s 
judges  shall  fail  to  comply  with  their  commands,  of  an  open  collision  between 
the  authority  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  this  presidency  and  the  authority 
of  your  most  sacred  Majest}g  which  your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  confide  to  your  judges  here  for  the  administration  of  justice.”  The 
learned  judge  professes  to  understand  the  intimation  in  the  letter  to  mean 
“  nothing  else  than  an  opposition  by  the  civil  and  military  power  they  possess, 
to  such  as  shall  be  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  execute  the  process  of  the 
court  when  they  shall  attempt  to  do  their  duty,  leading,  without  fail,  to 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in  all  human  probability,  to  the  effusion  of 
blood;”  and  he  states  that  it  was  a  grave  and  serious  question  with  the  judges 
whether  they  should  not  close  the  doors  of  the  court  “  until  its  peaceful 
authority  should  be  re-established,  aud  the  dangers  removed,  which  appeared 
to  surround  every  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  exert  it  !”  But  they  were  of 
opinion  that,  “  notwithstanding  the  intemperance  and  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  ”  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  when  they  saw 
“  the  firm  but  dispassionate  manner”  of  the  judges,  they  would  be  “  led  to 

pause 

*  Proceedings  before  his  Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  in  relation  to  the  petition  of  Sir 
John  Peter  Grant,  Knight,  only  surviving  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay, 
complaining  of  the  interference  of  the  Bombay  government  with  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  that  presidency.  With  an  appendix,  containing  the  minute  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay*  of  the  30th  Nov.  1828,  in  reference  to  Sir  John  Peter  Grant’s 
petition.  1829. 
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pause  before  carrying  into  execution  their  ill-considered  threats.”  The  judge  pro¬ 
ceeds  dispassionately  to  remark,  that  to  attribute  to  the  Legislature  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  the  court  should  aid  and  support  the  government  of  the  presidency, 
in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  letter,  “  is  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel  upon 
that  legislature,”  which  intended  the  King’s  court  as  “  a  wholesome  check 
and  control  over  the  acts  of  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this 
presidency.”  He  then,  dispassionately ,  charges  the  government  of  Bombay 
with  proposing  to  his  late  colleague  and  himself  et  to  sacrifice,  along  with  their 
own  consciences  and  honour,  the  well-earned  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  shewing  that  its  judges  might  be  privately  dealt  with  and  corrupted, 
and  rendered  political  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  local  government;”  and, 
moreover,  with  “  attempting  to  induce  the  judges  to  refuse  to  declare  the  law 
to  be  such  as  it  truly  is,  and  to  consent  to  declare  the  law  such  as  it  is  not,  in 
order  that  the  said  Governor  and  Council  might  be  sheltered  from  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  assuming  a  power  beyond  the  law.”  After  a  criticism  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  letter,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  juris¬ 
diction  was  claimed  by  the  judges,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  concludes  with  alleging,  that 
“  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  King’s  judges  should  be  respected  as 
unapproachable,  and  that  no  men  be  permitted  with  impunity  to  set  them¬ 
selves  above  your  Majesty’s  laws  or  just  prerogative  :  and  thisjnore  especially, 
in  countries  where  there  is  too  little  inclination  in  those  who,  under  circum¬ 
stances  quite  new  in  history,  have  become  invested  with  the  political  adminis¬ 
tration  of  these  countries,  to  teach  the  inhabitants  to  look  to  your  Majesty  as 
the  true  source  of  justice  and  power  ;  that  the  distant  provinces  of  the  Deccan, 
although  for  ten  years  under  the  government  of  the  servants  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  island  of  Salsette,  united  to  the  island  of  Bombay  by  a  mole,  and  the 
districts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Concans  and  Guzerat,  now  for  many 
years  peacefully  submitted  to  the  British  rule ;  that  the  circumstances  under, 
which  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  invoked  in  the  Poonah  case, 
were  such  as  ought  to  have  been  hailed  as  indicating  that  a  great  step  had  been 
made,  which  it  was  the  proper  business  of  a  wise  government  to  encourage, 
towards  bringing  these  countries  under  subjection  to  the  English  courts  and 
to  an  English  purity  and  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  justice.”  The  prayer 
of  the  petitioner  is,  that  his  Majesty  would  give  such  commands  concerning 
the  premises  as  should  seem  meet  for  the  due  vindication  and  protection  of 
the  dignity  and  lawful  authority  of  the  court :  which  his  Majesty  has  doubt¬ 
less  complied  with  by  appointing  persons  to  be  the  future  colleagues  of  the 
petitioner  who  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  his  errors. 

We  may  observe,  before  we  proceed  further,  that  in  the  admirable  minute  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm  (which,  strictly  speaking,  forms  no  part  of  the  proceedings), 
the  concluding  remarks  of  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  as  well  as  all  his  allegations  not  of 
a  purely  legal  complexion,  are  unanswerably  refuted,  in  a  temperate  style, 
which  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  the  judge’s  petition.  In  regard 
to  Sir  J.  P.  Grant’s  harsh  reflexions  upon  the  state  of  the  Bombay  territories, 
Sir  John  Malcolm  says  :  “  had  the  opinion  he  has  ventured  to  offer  upon  this 
subject  not  been  in  a  petition  to  the  throne,  his  observations  would  have  re¬ 
quired  no  comment.  An  excuse  would  have  been  found  for  them  in  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  a  person  who  had  only  been  a  few  months  in  India,  who, 
solely  occupied  with  his  important  duties,  had  never  left  the  precincts  of  the 
small  island  ol  Bombay,  and  who  had  no  means  of  obtaining  that  minute  and 
authentic  information,  which  could  alone  enable  him  to  pronounce  ce,rr«$tlj 
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upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  provinces  of  this  presidency.  But  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  document  into  which  these  assertions  are  introduced,  demands 
that  they  should  be  examined  and  refuted.”  nabioi  liaffj  moil  nraido  oi  \(jfl< 

The  counsel  in  support  of  the  petition  were  Mr.  Denman  and  Mr.  Aiderson  ; 
but  the  speeches  of  these  gentlemen  are  probably  shorn  df  their  brightest 
ornaments,  owing  to  the  injunction  of  their  lordships  which  restricted  them 
from  wandering  into  the  regions  of  declamation,  and  confined  them  to  an 
argument  upon  the  real  questions  at  issue.  When  Mr.  Denman  began  to  talk 
of  bloodshed  and  riots,  of  interference  with  the  duty  of  the  judges  and  other 
set  topics,  the  Lord  Chancellor  calmly  observed,  “  what  we  have  met  here  for 
is,  to  ascertain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay.”  Mr. 
Denman’s  argument  was  little  more  than  a  condensation  of  the  learned  judge’s 
own  voluminous  judgment,  as  reported  in  our  journal  (of  which  it  consumed 
thirty  pages  in  small  type).  He  summed  up  his  argument  in  the  following 
propositions:  BOiqxs  ^Huoa  Lsboiyo'iq 

The  prerogative  of  issuing  writs  of  habeas  corjms  is  inherent  in  the  Crown,  and  can 
only  be  abolished  by  express  words,  and  none  such  are  found  in  the  charter.  Such 
writs  are  issuable  by  the  law  of  England  from  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  they 
run  into  any  dominions  under  the  sway  of  the  English  Crown.  Such  writs  have  fre¬ 
quently  issued  from  the  English  supreme  courts  at  the  several  Indian  presidencies, 
which  have  all  the  powers  of  the  English  King’s  Bench  vested  in  them  by  act  of 
Parliament.  Certain  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
with  regard  to  the  persons  subject  to  it;  but  those  must  be  applied,  by  a  reasonable 
construction,  to  its  ordinary  operations  as  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  of  gaol 
delivery,  not  extended  to  the  power  of  issuing  those  high  prerogative  writs  which  are 
indispensable  for  the  safety  of  all  the  liege  subjects  of  the  Crown,  when  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  demands  immediate  and  decisive  interposition.  But  even  if  subjects  purely  native 
could  not  be  questioned  for  the  imprisonment  of  a  fellow  subject,  still  the  agents  of 
those  courts,  which  act  under  British  judges,  are  manifestly  excluded  from  the  pretended 
exemption. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Denman’s  speech  which  demands  particufaf 
notice.  In  citing  authorities  in  favour  of  his  client’s  claim,  he  quoted  (as  he 
supposed)  a  dictum  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  in  the  case  of  Mendy  Ally  Khan,  in  No¬ 
vember  last,*  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  a  Calcutta  paper,  but 
which  does  not  appear  in  our  report,  taken  from  the  Government  Gazette.  If 
the  learned  counsel  had  happened  to  meet  with  the  authentic  report  of  that 
judgment,  he  would  have  observed  the  following  passage,  wherein  that  ac¬ 
complished  judge  seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  occurrence  at  Bombay  : 

Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  more  erroneous,  nothing,  if  I  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  this  place,  in  worse  taste,  than  to  consider  the  servants  of  the  King  and 
those  of  the  corporate  body  to  whom  England  owes  almost  entirely  the  splendid  acqui¬ 
sition  of  its  Indian  territories,  as,  in  any  degree,  conflicting  authorities.  We  are  all 
servants  of  the  same  government,  though  we  may  derive  our  appointments,  immediately 
from  different  parts  of  it.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  extends,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  both  in  this  court  and  in  that  in  which  I  sat  in  another  presidency,  I  have  ever  found 
that  the  government  has  been  ready  to  afford  all  the  support  which  the  court  could  either 
require  or  expect;  and  I  neither  know  nor  apprehend  any  difficulties  connected  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  which  may  not  be  removed  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
court  and  the  government,  or  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet  commenced  his  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Governor 

and 
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and  Council  of  Bombay  by  the  conciliatory  assumption  that  both  the  parties 
in  this  case  intended  to  discharge  their  respective  duties,,  and  were  anxious 
only  to  obtain  from  their  lordships  a  direction  respecting  their  future  course 
of  proceeding.  He  vindicated  the  Bombay  government  from  the  imputation 
that  the  letter  referred  to  intended  any  thing  more  than  to  intimate  to  the 
judges,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  the  court  was  exceeding  its 

jurisdiction  :  there  being  no  design  whatever  to  request,  to  solicit,  or  in  any 

**  tr_  "  ^  QJflC  gfUl&tJli&W  OTOIS 

other  manner  to  desire,  the  judges  to  desert  their  duty.  ; 

Thelearned  gentleman  commences  by  dividing  his  argument  into  two  branches 
of  inquiry;  first,  whether  the  Supreme  Court  is  authorized,  by  the  legislature 
or  by  the  King's  charter,  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  a  native  subject 
resident  in  the  provinces,  commanding  such  native  subject  to  bring  up  another 
native  subject,  also  resident  in  the  provinces,  before  the  Supreme  Court ; 
secondly,  whether  the  court  has  authority  to  issue  such  writ  to  an  officer  of  a 
provincial  court,  expressed  so  to  be  in  the  writ,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  the  person  detained  by  such  officer  of  the  provincial  court  was  legally 
detained  or  not,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  the  provincial  court  is  bound 
to  act.  He  contends  that  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  either  case,  and  that 
there  is  no  instance,  since  the  passing  of  the  Regulating  Act  of  1781,  of  any 
King’s  court  in  India  issuing  such  writ. 

Whatever  obscurity,  he  observes,  or  ambiguity  may  be  found  in  particular 
clauses  or  expressions  of  the  charter  or  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  in  respect  to 
the  court  at  Calcutta,  the  model  of  the  others,  that  court  was  not  established 
as  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction,  throughout  all  the  provinces,  in  the  nature 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  as  contended,  but  a  court  of  local  and  limited 
j u r l jp? c t^oJpW\v$ n7a.fb  rml a  jurisdiction,  in  certain  cases,  over  certain  de¬ 

scriptions  of  persons. 

Among  the  authorities,  which  the  learned  serjeant  adduces  in  support  of  his 
argument,  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  a  late  chief  justice  of' Madras,  in 
which  presidency,  it  had  been  alleged,  the  jurisdiction  contended  for  liaS 

been  exercised.  But  in  that  learned  judge’s  Reports,  1st  vol.  155,  he  says  : 

DOJOUp  9 a  gfniBlO  2  iflSIlD  in  *|  v  ° 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  argue  in  this  court  from  any 

analogous  cases  of  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  at  home.  Those  courts  being  by  their 
constitution,  according  to  their  respective  modes  and  purposes  of  proceeding,  the- great 
depositaries  of  the  universal  justice  of  the  realm,  and  as  such,  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  withdraw  a  case  from  their  cognizance,  bound  to  see,  distinctly 
and  unequivocally,  that  a  jurisdiction  adequate  to  the  object  in  view  exists  elsewhere. 

If  that  be  not  stated  so  as  to  appear  to  the  court,  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  fails,  and 
the  jurisdiction  remains.  But  it  is  different  here,  because,  though  co-ordinate  in  its 
nature  with  those  courts  so  far  as  its  jurisdiction  attaches,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
is  limited  with  regard  to  persons  not  being  British  subjects. 

The  learned  counsel  cites  a  passage  in  the  act  of  53  Geo.  III.  c,  1 55,  which, 
as  well  as  other  statutes,  shews  distinctly  the  entire  exemption  of  the 
natives  of  India  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  its  local  jurisdiction  and  its  personal  jurisdiction  is  very  distinctly 
recognized,  and  that  there  may  be  persons  within  the  local  limits  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  who  are  not  personally  subject.  He  then  proceeds  : 

Tf  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  there  has  never  been  any  intention  of  giving  to  the 
Supreme  Court  a  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  courts,  if  a  regular 
succession  of  appeals  has  been  established  from  the  provincial  courts  up  to  the  highest 
appellate  tribunal,  and  in  cases  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  it,  to  your  lordships 
at  this  board,  passing  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  proceeding  in  a  course  of  judicature 

entirely 
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entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  a  most  important  question, 
whether  the  course  of  proceeding  is  to  be  entirely  evaded,  on  a  ground  very  similar  to 
that  acted  upon  between  1773  and  1781.  At  that  time,  certain  natives,  because  they 
held  land  or  because  they  were  employed  in  certain  transactions,  were  contended  to  be 
within  the  language  of  the  act  of  Parliament  and  charter,  which  subjected  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  East-India  Company  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Let 
it  be  admitted  for  the  argument,  that  the  gaoler  of  a  provincial  court  stands  in  the 
character  of  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  and  that  he  would  be  liable,  as 
such,  to  have  an  habeas  corpus  directed  to  him,  if  he,  as  an  individual,  detained  any 
person  in  his  custody.  Does  it  therefore  follow,  that  his  chai'acter,  as  a  servant  of  the 
Company,  would  give  a  right  to  the  court  to  direct  an  habeas  corpus  to  that  person,  to 
bring  up  a  person  in  his  custody  as  a  prisoner  of  the  local  court?  Does  it  give  a  right 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  examine  into  the  constitution  of  the  court  (for  this  has  been 
asserted)  and  to  review  its  proceedings?  It  has  been  said,  the  court  must  have  before 
it  all  the  regulations  and  laws  by  which  the  provincial  court  was  constituted,  whether 
such  court  be  a  part  of  the  original  establishment  of  the  Mogul  government  not  yet 
altered,  or  whether  it  be  a  new  court,  established  under  the  authority  given  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  government  to  make  regulations.  All  this,  according  to  Jhe  doctrine  con¬ 
tending  for,  must  be  brought  before  the  court  in  the  shape  of  a  return,  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  judge,  first,  whether  the  provincial  court  has  been  legally  constituted,  and 
in  the  next  place,  whether,  if  it  has  been  legally  constituted,  its  proceedings  have  been 
properly  conducted.  My  lords,  I  do  humbly  apprehend,  that  it  is  manifest,  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  charter,  that  no  such  jurisdiction  w'as  in¬ 
tended  to  be  given. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet  then  disposes  shortly,  but  very  satisfactorily,  of  the 
“learned  dissertation”  of  Mr.  Justice  Grant  on  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Hale, 
in  which  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  potestas  jurisdictionis  and  the 
potestas  mixii  imperii ,  which  seems,  from  its  inapplicability,  to  have  been 
introduced  for  no  other  object  than  a  display  of  learning. 

He  then  proves  incontestably,  from  the  variations  between  the  charter  of 
the  Bombay  court  and  that  of  the  Calcutta  court,  that  the  very  basis  of  the 
judge’s  argument,  such  as  it  is,  fails.  He  demonstrates,  by  reference  to  a 
clause  in  the  statute  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  52  (the  charter  act),  that  the  power 
of  revising  the  proceedings  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  provinces,  by 
certiorari ,  is  not  given  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  such,  but  as 
judges  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer. 

After  showing  that  the  provincial  courts  and  the  code  of  regulations  for  the 
judicial  administration  in  matters  where  natives  are  concerned,  had  been  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  legislature,  and  that  provision  had  been  made  for  appeals  from 
these  courts  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  passing  by  the  Supreme  Court ,  he 
observed : 

There  is  an  error,  as  it  appears  to  me,  which  runs  through  great  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  my  learned  friends.  They  appear  to  suppose  that  the.  judges  and  officers  of 
the  courts  in  India  are  the  mere  servants  of  the  Company ;  and,  like  any  other  servant 
wdrom  they  may  appoint  for  ordinary  purposes,  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  carry  into  effect  any  act,  however  improper,  irregular,  or  oppressive, 
which  may  be  given  to  them.  My  lords,  I  take  leave  to  say  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  any  such  imputation.  There  is  no  more  foundation  for  a  general  charge  against  the 
magistrates  or  judges  of  India,  than  for  a  general  charge  against  the  magistrates  or 
judges  of  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions.  They  are  all  appointed  under 
authority  derived  from  the  Crown  *  they  carry  into  effect  their  duties  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Legislature,  made  in  the  manner  authorized  ;  they  are  all  sworn  into  the 
respective  offices;  they  are  all  subject  to  be  controlled  by  superior  courts  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  carrying  into  effect  that  most  beneficial 

regulation 
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regulation  which  I  just  now  mentioned.  At  Bombay,  especially,  the  numerous  regu¬ 
lations  have  with  great  labour  and  care  been  lately  reviewed  and  formed  into  the  code* 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  code  which  was  published  in  1827,  by  which  your  lordships  will 
seethat  as  much  pains  have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  .subject,  to  enable  In’  m 
to  obtain  redress  from  any  injury  which  he  may  sustain  from  provincial  courts  or  magis¬ 
trates,  as  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions.  Here  is  a  civil  code,  a  criminal  code, 
a  military  code,  and  a  code  of  miscellaneous  provisions.  With  respect  to  the  improper 
detention  of  persons,  there  are  particular  regulations,  all  which  the  magistrates  are 
hound  by  their  oaths  to  carry  into  execution  •  and  if  they  act  corruptly,  they  are  subject 
to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  Supreme  Court,  for  which  there  is  a  special  provision  by 
statute. 

.  ^  £T  v  J  0  1  noA  Q  G  Bt  >1  l  d  til  :WVjq  »  qti 

One  of  the  extracts  from  Sir  Thos.  Strange’s  report,  read  by  the  learned 
counsel,  contains,  besides  its  application  to  the  legal  question,  a  very  happy 
comment  upon  the  maxim  referred  to  by  Sir  John  Grant,  “  boni  judicis  cst 
ampliare  jurisdictionem.”  Sir  Thos.  Strange  says:  “  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
strength  of  every  jurisdiction  consists  mainly  in  a  temperate  admeasure¬ 
ment  of  it  by  those  in  whom  it  is  vested,  and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  the 
duty  boni  judicis  ampliare ,  it  becomes  none  more  than  judges  to  set  to  others 
in  power  a  different  example,  instead  of,  by  overstrained  constructions,  and 
upon  fanciful  imaginations,  to  be  outstepping  the  bounds  set  by  their  com¬ 
mission.” 

Mr.  Serjeant  Spankie,  who  followed  Mr.  Serjeant  Bosanquet,  considered 
the  question  to  be  “  whether  the  Supreme  Court  had  exceeded  its  authority, 
or  whether  the  Governor  in  Council  had  interposed  without  an  occasion  for 
that  interference  having  arisen.”  He  remarks  the  error  committed  by  the  judge 
in  comparing  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  with  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
in  England,  as  if  the  same  names  always  designated  the  same  things.  Even 
if  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  King’s  Bench,  so  far  as  it  could  be  granted 
by  the  words  of  the  clause,  had  been  granted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  still  it 
was  contracted  and  limited  by  the  circumstances  under  which  that  court  was 
constituted,  and  by  the  specific  jurisdictions  confirmed  by  the  present  char¬ 
ter.  “  So  far  as  the  privileges  and  authorities  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
in  England  can  be  applied,  either  to  the  localities  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  or 
to  the  designated  classes,  the  jurisdictions  may  be  conceded;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  jurisdiction,  restrained  as  to  persons  out  of  the  territory  of 
Calcutta  or  Bombay,  should  have  in  the  territory  at  large  a  jurisdiction  either 
to  attach  upon  individuals  not  of  the  designated  class,  or  £o  control  the 
proceedings  of  other  courts  of  a  distinct  authority.  In  the  present  acts  there 
is  no  jurisdiction  imposed  upon  the  natives:  it  is  all  a  jurisdiction  to 
which  they  come.  There  is  no  one  instance  of  any  description  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  is  imposed  in  invitum  on  any  native ;  for  every  one  of  the  sepoys 
or  native  officers,  and  the  native  officers  in  the  civil  department,  all  enter  into 
that  service  voluntarily,  and  thereby  make  themselves  liable  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  law  to  leave  those  persons  out  of  the  local 
limits  and  of  the  designated  classes,  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  law ;  and  the  exception  was  an  exception  to  which  they  subjected 
themselves.”  This  distinction  was  clearly  recognized  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  in 
his  celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “  To  suppose,”  adds  the 
learned  serjeant,  “  that  the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
(it  they  are  so  to  be  considered  in  any  sense)  were  meant  to  superintend  and 
control  the  administration  of  the  laws  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
would  be  a  solecism  in  legislation,  of  which,  I  hope,  the  British  Legislature 
never  will  be  guilty.” 
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The  question  then  is,  what  is  the  law  by  which  the  judge  is  authorized  to  act?  Has 
the  Legislature  authorized  the  power  exercised  in  the  present  case?  It  is  said  that  the 
Supreme  Courts  are  Courts  of  King’s  Bench,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  King’s 
Bench.  In  Wales,  I  understand,  the  jurisdiction  is  given  by  nearly  the  same  words, 
but  more  extensive.  But  in  Wales  the  courts  do  not  sit  under  any  thing  like  a  com¬ 
mission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  but  they  sit  in  bank  for  the  trial  of  criminals.  But  the 
charter  of  Bombay  does  not  suppose  it  confers  an  universal  criminal  jurisdiction,  for  it 
constitutes  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  to  enable  the  court  to 
exercise  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  civil  jurisdiction  is  given  specifically  : — 
The  persons  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  are  specifically  pointed  out.  A  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  can  never  be  supposed  to  be  given  unqualified,  and  with 

all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench _ The  Supreme  Court 

is  a  civil  court  and  a  court  of  equity;  and  according  to  the  rules  of  construction  ap¬ 
plied  by  my  friend,  you  give  all,  and  then  you  give  a  portion  :  you  give  all  the  juris¬ 
diction,  you  give  as  it  were  the  whole  estate,  and  then  you  dole  out  in  detail  these 
little  beneficial  legacies. — Those  who  have  already  obtained  the  whole,  are  to  have, 
under  this  rule  of  construction,  something  less  than  the  whole. 

It  is  a  most  singular  circumstance,  too,  that  the  power  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  if  it  was  given,  was  given  before  the  Supreme  Court  existed  at  Bombay.  This 
controlling  power,  this  King’s  Bench,  existed  in  the  Mayor’s  Court.  And  who  was  to 
be  the  controlling  party  ?  One  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of 
Bombay.  The  Court  of  King’s  Bench  was  to  be  represented  by  those  persons,  who 
were  to  control  every  thing. 

The  true  construction  is  to  apply  each  part  to  its  proper  subject,  and  thus  render  the 
whole  consistent.  If  it  is  fit  the  native  courts  should  be  controlled,  fit  modes  of  control 
may  be  discovered  :  if  it  is  conceived  there  is  injustice  done,  other  and  better  modes  of 
correction  may  be  found.  There  is  a  code  by  which  the  rights  of  the  native  subjects  of 
the  King  are  regulated  :  a  code  which,  before  it  is  finally  enacted,  is  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  authorities  here  :  and  under  that  code,  it  will  be  found,  the  means 
of  redress  are  amply  allowed.  If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  over-anxious 
care  to  provide  the  means  of  appeal.  There  is  an  appeal  from  the  Zillah  Court  to  the 
Provincial  Court  of  Appeal,  and  then  to  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut,  and  from  the 
Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut  to  your  Lordships  in  council :  what  is,  perhaps,  rather  an 
excess  in  the  superintendence  and  care  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  very  litigious 
people.  The  code  in  question  to  which  I  would  refer  your  lordships  is  to  be  found  in 
the  repositories  of  this  honourable  court.  I  have  refreshed  ray  own  recollection  by  in¬ 
quiring  of  a  gentleman  high  in  the  civil  service  at  Madras,  and  my  own  recollection  is 
perfect  as  to  Calcutta,  that  there  is  a  legislative  provision,  in  the  nature  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  by  which  unjust  imprisonment  is  prevented.  I  mentioned  that,  to  shew  the 
care  which  those  persons  who  have  made  that  code  have  bestowed  upon  it,  to  preserve 
the  natives  from  abuse  of  authority,  and  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  against  illegal 
imprisonment  there  is  no  protection. 

The  learned  serjeani  concludes  by  asserting  that  since  the  conflicts  between 
the  court  at  Calcutta  and  other  authorities  were  composed  by  the' Regulating 
Act,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  issued  at  Calcutta  or 
Madras  to  native  officers  acting  under  the  constituted  courts,  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  so  frequent  that  the  Legislature  must  have  interfered.  “  The 
universal  opinion  has  been,”  observes  the  learned  counsel,  who  speaks  from 
local  experience,  “  that  they  were  not  lawful  to  be  addressed  to  persons  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  to  persons  acting  under  a  different  legal  judicial 
establishment ;  and  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  might,  with  just  as  much 
propriety,  have  been  sent  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison  in  China  or  in  Persia,  as 
to  a  person  locally  in  the  territory,  but  acting  under  a  different  law,  and  as 
much  a  stranger  to  every  thing  done  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  Persian  or  a 
Chinese.” 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Denman,  in  a  short  reply,  reiterated  some  of  the  grounds  ol  his  argu¬ 
ment,  and  observed  that  he  “  rested  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  the  all- 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
disputed  by  the  Govefnor-gehe^alJ* 

Their  lordships  decided  that  “  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  improperly 
issued  in  the  two  cases  referred  to  in  the  petition;  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  no  power  or  authority  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  except  when  directed 
either  to  a  person  resident  within  those  local  limits  wherein  such  court  has  a 
general  jurisdiction,  or  to  a  person  out  of  such  local  limits,  who  is  personally 
subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court;  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  no  power  or  authority  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
the  gaoler  or  officer  of  a  native  court  as  such  officer,  the  Supreme  Court  hav¬ 
ing  no  power  to  discharge  persons  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  a  native 
court;  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  bound  to  notice  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
native  court  without  having  the  same  specially  set  forth  in  the  return  to  a  writ 
pf  habeas  corjrus.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  by  whom 
this  decision  was  given,  included,  besides  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  (late)  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  judges  of  the  civil,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  and  maritime  courts,  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse :  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  attending  as  assessor. 

Their  lordships  have  decided  this  question  upon  legal  grounds,  without 
regard  to  the  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  a  contrary  decision,  for 
the  counsel  on  both  sides  were  restricted  from  topics  of  this  nature,  and  the 
minute  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  not  received:  the  charges  of  “ ignorance  of 
the  law,”  and  so  forth,  directed  against  the  Government  of  Bombay  by  Mr. 
Justice  Grant,  recoil,  therefore,  with  double  foree  upon  himself.  Our  readers, 
however,  cannot  be  displeased  with  the  following  extract  from  the  masterly 
minute  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  wherein  he  depicts  the  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  stretch  of  jurisdiction  as  the  Court  so  erroneously  assumed : 

“  The  learned  Judge,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  dwells  in  his  petition  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  ol  the  introduction  of  the  law  of  habeas  corpus ,  to  prevent  misrule  and 
oppression  ;  and  he  adduces,  as  a  proof  of  the  respect  in  which  this  process  of 
the  court  was  held,  Pandoorung  Ramchunder  placing  his  Majesty’s  writ  upon 
his  head.  Had  the  learned  Judge  been  minutely  informed  of  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings  regarding  this  writ,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  action  he 
describes  resulted  more  from  dread,  than  reverence  of  this  mysterious  paper, 
the  supposed  contents  ol  which  created  more  alarm  from  being  wholly*  u'nin- 
telligible  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  the  whole  of  the  case 
ol  this  native,  and  the  acts,  assertions,  and  arguments  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  shew  what  might  be  expected,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty’s  Court 
extended  to  the  provinces.  The  proceedings  are  grounded  upon  affidavits 
notoriously  talse.  Moro  Ragonath  is  described  as  being  at  Bombay,  where  he 
was  never  during  his  life.  He  is  stated  as  being  under  restraint  and  in  danger 
of  his  life,  from  the  severity  and  probable  treachery  of  a  cruel  and  interested 
guardian,  at  the  time  when  he  is  openly  enjoying  himself  in  amusements,  and 
has  all  the  latitude  ol  action  a  kind  and  liberal  relation  could  give  without 
betraying  his  trust.  Dark  insinuations  are  made  and  repeated,  ascribing  the 
most  criminal  motives  to  Pandoorung  Ramchunder,  though  it  is  obvious  to  all 
acquainted  with  Hindoo  law,  that  person  could  in  no  shape  benefit  by  the 
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jgnges  can,  according  to  role,  have  no  Knowledge  o.  them  tm  tney  co.nc  be¬ 
fore  them  m  ev.dence  As  a  principle  of  justice  tins  is  correct ;  but  its  opera- 

tjoiVfm  cases  where  there  is  so  little  community  of  knowledge  as  between  the 

ji  <30  ^nrrtr  noo8'7?flT  86  snor^simm  fbua  fpffv/lbriB  ;  ITs  ni  os 

Supreme  Court  anti  the  natives  ot  our  provinces,  w,ouId  often  be  most  cruet 

and  oppressive.  Individual  character  would  be  destroyed  before  it  could  be 

.  £■  i  j  j  a.1  rr  rod!  To  93nEJ8cfu3*bna  qrxunFslprrw  anini 

defended  ;  and  tbpse  that  suffer  would  have  little  consolation  from  being 

M«'FSrist,tet  t)ie};  had  done  so,  not  from  the  want  of  justice  or  humanity  of 
the  judges  of  his  Majesty’s  court,  but  from  their  want  of  information  and  their 
credulity.  Of  the  latter  an  extraordinary  instance  has  been  before  noticed.  The 

late  Sir  Charles  Chambers  asserted  from  the  bench,  that  Pandoornng  Ram- 

.  .  .  t,  ,  jnanrpiayoxJ  einj  to  loijnoo.piri  ot  J39fai/§  itoids 

ch under  was  in  Bombay,  and  soliciting  an  interview  with  him;  and  though 

fully  informed,  through  the  Advocate  general,  that  the  latter  possessed  the 
most  minute  and  undeniable  proof  of  the  uninterrupted  residence  of  that 

l s/  v  v/  wii  V  3  fulfil  } fT Q Y) &  Oi  ^ fTH^f  jf/1 

native  within  the  city  of  Poonah  during  the  whole  period  of  the  proceedings, 
the  assertion  of  his  being  at  Bombay  was  not  contradicted;  and  it  may  per- 
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haps  be  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  facts,  to  support  what  the  learned 
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Judge,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  implies  in  his  petition,  *  That  the  whole  circumstances 
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of  this  case  evinced  a  desire  in  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  to 
demand  justice  from  his  Majesty’s  court.  That  desire,’  he  observes,  *  should 
have  been  hailed,  as  indicating  that  a  great  step  had  been  made,  which  it  was 
the  proper  business  of  a  wise  government  to  encourage,  towards  bringing 

these  countries  under  subjection  to  the  English  courts,  and  to  an  English 

,  .  .  .  .  -  .  .  ,  .lobnimomisH  grim 

purity  and  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  justice.  lo  d  ”  dT  ^  * 

^vas  a  case  more  unhappily  selected  than  the  one  adduced  by  the 

learned  Judge  to  support  his  arguments  ;  for  I  can  Have  no  nesiiauon  m 

ny  tnrotwsu  l&tU  '  f  .  °  .  I  910190  .nodlbnoa  8IlTTo  930911, 

asserting,  that  this  ease  has,  in  every  minute  part,  as  well  as  in  its  general 
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features,  been  calculated  to  excite  no  sentiments  among 
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bitants  of  the  Deccan,  but  distrust  and  alarm  of  his  Majesty’s  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  it  has  excited  hopes  and  confidence  in  none  bu*t  Cow  ancPartmf  men, 
who  view  the  extension  of  its  power  as  a  source  of  corrupt  profit. 

fciA/Ljjp  uj  j5uuh.  *■  rLsildJslss  gftyy  BfaeiauS 

“  If  the  judges,  as  they  have  declared,  are  so  bound  as  to  have  no  latitude 
of  action,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  consult  state  necessity,  even  if  they  had 
the  means  of  judging  its  existence.  It  follows,  also,  that  they  cannot  be 
guided  or  checked  by  the  nature  of  circumstances;  and  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  others  would  be  granted  of  right  on  affidavits. 
These  must,  under  such  circumstances,  soon  become  a  fruitful  source  of  profit 
and  plunder.  The  very  case  now  at  issue  is  a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which 
intriguing  and  corrupt  men  could  extort  any  sums  from  the  fears  and  ignorance 
of  their  more  respectable  countrymen,  who,  rather  than  be  dragged  before  a 

t  r  ,  .  ,  ,  :  ^  y  ;  ..  ■ 

court  of  law  at  Bombay,  would  agree  to  any  terms,  or  pay  any  amount,  to 

.  r  1  ,  *  ;  *  ’ 
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:ter  from  real  or  supposed  disgrace.  Some  of  the  false 
►rung  Ramchunder  have  been  guilty  of  perjury ;  but  their 
triallias  been  put  off  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  several  months,  and  that  res¬ 
pectable  man,  had  the  Government  not  interfered,  would  have  been  forced  to 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  conferred  bn 
him  by  Government,  and  probably  to  the  loss  of  his  'character  and  of  much 
of  his  property  ;  for  he  would  have  been  no  match  in  that  scene  for  his  ene¬ 
mies,  leagued,  as  they  no  doubt  are,  with  artful  men  skilled  in  all  the  form  and 
fictions  of  a  court  of  law,  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

“  The  case  of  this  respectable  native  would  early  he  that  of  many  others. 

These 
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These  would  early  lose  their  confidence  in  Government  and  its  institutions ; 
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distinctions  or  author 


-'pqld  be  quite  impracticable  to  prest-  _  .. 
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“  I  shall,  -on  a  future  occasion,  remark  upon  the  results  of  the  proceedings 
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serious  evils  which  have  already  arisen,  trom  erroneous  impressions  or  its 

Qfll  >D30iion  tnotsd  nasd  gsa  aanfilanx  yTBnibiQB*tfx9/«8  5>hji30  -ajilubaan 

power  and  intentions  being  made  upon  the  minds  ot  several  ot  the  princes  ana 

chiefs  subject  to  the  control  of  this  Government.  .  1 6  ^  l°1^ 

“  Syajee,  the  prince  of  Baroda,  I  shall  hereafter  shew,  is  hurrying  to  his 

ruin,  An  ccm fallen qb  oi  tlie  false^confidence  he  repostM^li 

Supreme  Court  to  adopt  his  cause  against  Government.  A  1  ~~ . 1 

.  ’■  *  . 
other  chiefs  have  requested  to  know  if  Government  is  abl 


_  _  reqi  _ 

their  discontented  servants  or  seditious  dependents  should  call  upon  the  judges 

1)9/13691-30}  3fiqw  tTOnca  .  .©no  W  -of  J  /ft)  unrirL  a  r L  a  a  ad 

of  his  Maiesty  s  court  tor  support  against  alleged  oppressions.  Every  one  o! 


...  j  Majesty’s  court  for  support  against 


Angria  and  several 
able  to  protect  them,  if 

*es 


oppressions. 


the  chiefs  in  the  Deccan  has  taken  alarm,  and  no  longer  confides  in  the  per- 
manence  of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  them  by  Government,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  which,  that  of  not  being  liable  to  be  summoned  to 
attend  personally  in  a  court  of  justice,  having  been  assailed  hyTh^'&hpfSfhb 

* 1  urt  in  the  general  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Moro  Ilagonath  and  Fandbo- 

von  e«r!uo3  ;si'v5*rdn»  i^nnu  ges'Umjoa  9?a*l* 

4. 


M 


'  c  lrit4T»  1  1 

rung  Kamchunder. 

“  The  rajah  of  Sattara  has  shewn  so  nervous  an  anxiety  oh  tftd  bofnf,  fhfit 
I  have  reason  to  think  it  has  instilled  doubts  into  his  mind  as  to  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  his  condition.  Before  I  left  Poonah,  I  learnt  that  persons  who  re- 

sided  in  the  street  in  which  Pandoorung  Ramchunder  dwelt,  moved  their  valtr- 

^BJiXir  9l(J6j09CI?iS1  9fli  n/jQmfl  &3fcI9II  0*1  /inOX4!  oi  t . t  1 

ables,  from  an  alarm  that  the  judges  would  employ  the  troops  of  the  King  to 

5  d*  ^anH  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  judge  of  that  station,  was  told  by 

several  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  that  if  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty’s 
Supreme  Court  was  established,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  the 
Company’s  dominions,  rather  than  leave  their  property  and  their  honour  at 
the  mercy  of  the  informers  or  corrupt  servants,  who  might  league  with  lawyers’ 

emissaries  from  Bombay,  and  bring  them  before  a  tribunal,  with  whose  form, 

pfiot  ylriB2a*303a  Ji.bn’i!  to  .  ,  ’  * 

rules,  and  language  they  were  unacquainted. 

“  These  impressions  and  alarms  may,  no  doubt,  be  referred  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  those  on  whose  minds  they  are  made;  hut  this  only  makes  their 
existence  more  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  for  it  is  an  evil  that  is  less 
capable ,  of  remedy  than  if  men  had  more  knowledge.  In  the  present  case, 
the  impression  will  remain  till  an  answer  is  received  from  England;  for  the 
speeches  anil  proceedings  of  the  court  have  not  only  been  published  in  hatlVe 
newspapers,  but  generally  disseminated  by  letters  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  the  purport  of  Sir  John  Grant’s  petition  to  the  King  is  spread 
throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  Deccan.  An  intelligent  brahmin  repeated, 
a  few  days  ago,  almost  the  whole  of  it  to  me  at  Sattara,  and  concluded  by 
asking  me,  before  many  natives,  whether  I  thought  the  authority  of  the 

Supreme  Court  or  that  of  Government  would  be  finally  established  over  the 

’  3rr9°  3Bnr  m  on  ri99d  avail  bTnow  srTiof  {  Yfoqoiq  girl  1, 

h  fiom  luhm  rfjiw  tduoh  on 
long!  yllodw.  ?\  ad  dairiw  lo  'wb 


^country. 
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aldfinu  SLAVE  TRADE  AT  THE  MAURITIUS  m&df  hvir 

I.v  consequence  of  the  publicity  given  to  this  subject,*  a  variety  of  papers 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament,']'  chiefly  with  reference  to  a  charge  made 
against  Sir  R.  T.  Farquhar,  late  governor  of  that  island  and  its  dependencies. 

The  document  of  the  most  importance  is  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,  who  were  specially  directed  to  “  inquire  into  the  slave  trade 
alleged  to  have  been  carried  on  in  that  colony,  and  more  especially  into  the 
conduct  of  the  colonial  servants  accused  either  of  having  been  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  or  of  having  sj^stematically  connived  at  those  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  others.” 

The  essential  object  of  the  inquiry,  therefore,  was,  as  the  commissioners 
state,  “  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  government,  in  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  its  servants ;  ”  and  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
utmost  facility  would  be  afforded  to  their  investigations  (supposing  the  charges 
to  be  unfounded),  especially  on  the  part  of  the  official  functionaries.  This  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  the  case*  The  commissioners,  after  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  general  facilities  afforded  by  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  the  governor, 
and  the  assistance  they  received  from  the  heads  of  some  of  the  public  depart¬ 
ments,  add  :  “  but,  with  these  advantages,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  inquiry  have  been  considerable,  from  the  general  unpopularity 
attending  it,  and  which  had  led  to  our  obtaining,  by  accident,  at  a  late 
period,  an  acquaintance  with  facts  which  must  have  been  generally  notorious 
in  the  community,  and,  in  some  instances,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  important  public  papers  from  persons  who  had  no  connexion  with 
the  offices  in  which  they  were  recorded!” 

On  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much  opposition. 
The  commissioners  observe  : 

i)  92*591301  ol  SiabBlJ  srfj  16  880 f] 

Although  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject  would  at  any  time  have  been  unpopular 
with  the  inhabitants,  it  was  apparent  to  us,  on  our  arrival,  that  circumstances  had  occa- 

•  •  .  ,  ;  •.  Cj  rp*  *  ■  •’  ;  ;  ■ 

sioned  a  strong  repugnance  to  prevail  against  it.  The  recent  reduction  of  the  British 
duties  on  Mauritius  sugar,  which  had  tended  to  connect  the  colonists  more  nearly  in 
their  interests  with  Great  Britain,  had  in  the  same  degree  led  to  an  anxiety  on  their 
part  to  have  credit  in  England  for  a  wish  to  support  the  Abolition  Laws  ;  and  as  it 
might  be  supposed  that  many  individuals  were  deeply  interested  in  evading  the  retrospect 
into  their  former  proceedings,  they  would  take  advantage  of  their  influence  and  of  the 
situation  of  the  community  to  awaken  a  general  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
such  an  investigation  as  that  with  which  w7e  were  charged,  and  the  risk  attending  any 
admission  of  the  extent  to  which  the  slave  trade  had  been  carried  on  and  encouraged. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  almost  all  their  inquiries  have  been  fruitless, 
that  is,  they  appear  to  have  been  defeated.  They  observe,  with  respect  to 
some  serious  charges  specifically  made  by  Mr.  By  an*,  the  late  chief  commissary 
of  police  at  Port  Louis,  and  by  Mr.  Marcenay,  an  inhabitant  of  Mauritius,  that 
the  only  conclusion  they  have  been  able  to  draw  from  their  communications  is, 
that  “  charges  of  a  very  grave  nature  have  been  actively  propagated  during 

several 

*  See  Asiatic  Journ.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  288. 

f  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  upon  the  Slave  Trade  at  Mauritius.  Copies  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  between  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  and  the  Colonial  Department,  upon  the  subject  of  certain 
charges  contained  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reported,  No.  42. '  Ordinance  in  Council  for  improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Slave  Population  of  Mauritius  ;  with  the  Observations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  R.  T.  Farquhar  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  10th  June  1829,  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  All  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  in  June 
1829. 
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several  years,  against  persons  in  high  public  stations,  while  those  who  have 
asserted  them  with  the  greatest  degree  of  confidence  have  been  unable  to  state 
their  origin,  or  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  they  could  be  substantiated. 
QjU  the  other  hand,  the  parties  whose  characters  have  been  thus  assailed  have 
not,  in,  general,  appeared  to  be  duly  alive  to  the  discredit  attaching  to  such 
derogatory  imputations,  which  (it  would  appear)  were,  at  successive  periods, 
very  currently  repeated  without  any  contradiction  that  we  are  aware  of.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  confess,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  would  not 
place  the  accused  in  a  better  situation  than  they  were  before  the  inquiry.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  degree  of  resistance  and  systematic  orga¬ 
nized  secresy  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  island  on  the  subject  of  slave¬ 
trading,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  enough  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
to  raise  a  presumption  of  negligence,  if  not  of  guilt,  against  the  conduct  of 
the  “  persons  in  high  public  stations,”  which,  at  least,  requires  to  be  dis* 
proved  on  their  part. 

The  appendix  to  the  report,  containing  the  documents  and  evidence,  is  top 
voluminous  to  be  printed.  The  commissioners’  report,  however,  furnishes  a 
good  analysis  of  its  contents. 

It  appears  that  the  slave  trade  has  always  subsisted  at  Mauritius,  under  the 
French  government;  for  although  the  revolutionary  legislature  abolished 
slavery,  the  law  was  never  recorded  or  in  any  way  put  in  force  there.  The 
manner  in  which  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on,  at  the  period  when  the  island 
was  captured  by  the  British,  the  report  states,  differed  in  few  respects  from 
that  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  “  The  sale  of  slaves  at  Port  Louis  was  generally  conducted  by  com¬ 
mission.  The  slaves,  on  being  landed,  were  ranged  in  warehouses  with  labels 
suspended  from  their  necks,  indicating  the  prices  at  which  they  were  dispos¬ 
able.  The  vessels  appear  to  have  been  considerably  crowded,  from  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  traders  to  increase  the  profits  of  their  voyages.” 

The  commissioners  detail  in  their  report  the  precautions  taken,  on  the 
establishment  of  British  authority  in  the  island,  to  check  the  importation  of 
slaves  ;  and  also  facts  which  decidedly  prove  that  such  precautions  did  not 
prevent  the  practice,  and  that  the  slaves  continued  to  be  introduced  into 
Mauritius  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  either  directly,  or  through  the  Seychelles, 
and  that  the  traffic  was  encouraged  by  the  inhabitants.  Attempts  were  some¬ 
times  made  to  employ  the  military  in  seizing  slaves  known  to  be  imported; 
but  the  procureur-general  interfered,  declaring  that  it  was  illegal  to  employ 
the  military  except  they  were  called  in  to  aid  the  civil  power.  It  appears, 
from  the  evidence  of  General  Keating,  that  when  reports  were  circulated  by 
the  colonists  of  intended  insurrections  of  the  slaves,  he  found  it  was  intended 
to  divert  attention  from  the  landing  of  negroes  !  “  Thus,”  says  the  report, 

“  although  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  1816  and  1817? 
and  several  captures  were  made  at  sea,  the  number  seized  on  shore  was  in¬ 
considerable.”  The  mode  of  trading  is  thus  described  : 

The  practice  which  prevailed  at  Port  Louis  of  fitting  out  vessels  for  the  slave  trade, 
and  concealing  the  names  of  the  owners,  is  exemplified  in  the  returns  of  the  voyages 
made  by  the  colonial  vessels  at  that  period.  The  captain  was  sometimes  entered  as  the 
owner,  and  in  some  instances  as  the  supracargo.  If  the  vessel  was  captured,  the  real 
owner  was  not  compromised,  nor  his  property  made  answerable  for  the  penalties.  The 
accounts  of  such  speculations  were  rendered  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  parties,  and 
on  which  recoveries  might  be  made.  A  person  who  was  established  at  Port  Louis,  and 
notoriously  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  has  left  on  record  an  account  of  the  disposal  of 

the 
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: 


the  cargo  of  the  vessel  on  Ins  return  from  Madagascar.  Tbt  _  ....... 

®  „  :  ■  ,,  ,  .  ,  '  ,b  r.,  -  ii 

signated  .  "  Halles  et  Ballots ,  winch,  from  the  nature  of  tne  transactions,  could 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...  .j.  |  , 


The  cargo  was  merejy  de- 

ij  • 


I'Jy  vtlil  V/J  IJFJJ  llli  caw 

the  transactions,  could 

nJiw  u  Jjhs 

number  of  mare  ana  female 

amt 


obviously  have  had  no  reference  except  to  the  speci 
slaves  that  were  landed  and  disposed  of.  At  Mauritius,  thi 
were  Mapou  on  the  north,  and  Black  River  on  the  south  of  the  island  ;  but  landings 
wrere  sbWet irrife^?  made  in  other  parts  of  the  coast,  alhd  ’^OTtfcularly  bf  the  SaVatiUe 
district.  The  vessels  arriving  off  the  coast  \yere  ertaMed  «stt?  lie  concealed  off  Mortie 
Brabant,  and  approached  at  night  to  land  the  negroes  Til!  the  boats  of  tire  fishermen,'  or 
sometimes  by  floating  them  ashore  upon  raftsi  They  were  then*  with  many  . ingenious 
p  recautious  ?  j  condu  cted  into  the  woods  and  concealed  in  caverns,  or  .received  into;  the 
hou§^i^f  tlie  inhabitants,  where  the  law  prevented  any  scare]),  from  being  made  for 
them  without  the  warrant  of  a  judge,  and  from  whence  they  were  conducted  into 
town  for  sale,  or  delivered  into  the  country  to  persons  for  whom  they  had  been  im¬ 
ported,  and  who  had  private  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  their  own.  The  negroes 
were  rendered  submissive  to  their  conductors  by  |n|actis|ii^pn^t||eir  fears  orpine  conse¬ 
quences  of  detection,  and  on  approach  of  persons  who  were  in  search  of  them,  would 
lie  down  or  disperse  on  a  signal,  or  on  a  command  given  in  their  own  language,  the  women 
and  children  crouching  behind  the  men.  To  prevent  all  traces  of  their  passage  through 
the  Country,  they  were  conducted  into  the  interior  through  by-paths  or  through  beds 
of  ravines  or  rivers.  Some  of  the  persons  employed  by  government  in-tbe  apprehension 
of  Maroons  Called  “  Chefs  de  Detachment,”  from  their  familiar  acquaintance with  the 
passes  of  the  country,  were  employed  on  these  occasions  ;  and  it  be  may  safely  affirmed 
that  nothing  biff  a  general  disposition  in  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the 
and  the  negligepce  dr  connivance  of  the  civil  authorities  in  the  dispygfg, 
inefficiency,  if  not  culpability  in  the  police  department,  could  have  enabled  bands  of 
negroes  to  be  landed  and  carried  through  so  small  an  island,  and  dispos^  ^'  wjthouf 
dete^o|^g|^^^  y|||he  case  of  a  few  stragglers  w ho  ^  ^3 (ff 

and  delivered  up  to  the  civil  commissaries  ;  nor  in  any  instance,  that  we  are  a^?^re  of^ 
did  the  arrest  of  these  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  parties  from  which  they  had  lira ve cl. 
It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  concealment  of  the  negroes  on  the  habitations  must 
have  been  known  to  great  numbers  of  slaves  ;  who,  in  most  instances,  were  deterred 
from  denouncing  the  offenders  from  fear  of  the  consequences  to  themselves.  In  some 
instances  the  negroes  who  had  been  seized  were  again  taken  off  and  Co ncea  let!,  p  robab  1  y 

by  inducements  held  out  to  them  to  rejoin  their  comradiSiPOsi  Jud  tjmud  bnn 


The  registration  system  was  defeated,  first  by  the  reluctance  or  refusal  of 
the  owners  to  send  returns  of  their  slaves  ;  and,  secondly,  by  frauds  committed 
in  the  registry  itself,  unknown  to  the  registrar  ;  one  of  the  agents  was  a  clerk 
in  the  office,  named  Baillie,  “  who  was  afterwards  discovered  not  only  to  have 
made  numerous  alterations  in  the  original  registers,  but  to  be  the  owner  of 

vessels  notoriously  engaged  in  the  slave-trade!”  One  of  his  vessels  was 

irjiqw.  nbiga&ndiqqa  biii  gmrfeiilqaiODDB  gin  no'  ^SDneno  Jguq  Tin  ioi 
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These  transactions  occurred  mostly  under  the  administration  of  Sir  R.  T. 


?,£t 


Farquhal*^  who  embarked  for  England  in  November  1 8  w.B  ^np^n qv| 


far  negligence  might  have  been  the  reason  why  the  laws  against  slave  trading 
were  not  enforced  with  more  energy,  we  cannot  forget  that  Sir  R.  Farquhar 
put  upon  record  his  opinion  in  1812,  that  “  without  the  slave-trade,  or  some 
other  substitute  or  remedy,  these  colonies  promise  to  be  shortly  annihilated.” 

When  SirR.  Farquhar  left  the  island,  the  government  devolved  upon  Major 
General  Hall,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  he,  says  the  report,  “  appears 
to  have  been  early  impressed  with  a  belief  that  proper  measures  had  not  been 
taken  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  and  that  all  effectual  means  for  its  sup¬ 
pression  had  been  discouraged.  It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Hall  that  the 
slave  trade  had  been  systematically  promoted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritius, 
who  had  a  direct  interest  in  augmenting  their  stock  of  slaves,  and  his  attention 


was 
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was  directed  to  the  object  of  discovering  and  punishing  those  who  protected 

Dfiioo  jenoiJouanatt  arjt,  jo  armtset,  arij  morn  .daiifw,  -atoiJTOi  »  as\W&.  *  .misnsia 

and  encouraged  it  within  the  colony,  as  a  more  decisive  course  than  that  pur- 

sued  by  attempting  to  close  the  sources  from  whence  slaves  were  supplied,  or 

consequences  iftMlifSra# 

measures  taken  by  General  Hall  were,  the  seizure  of  a  great  number  of  negroes 
receMly  imported,  and  the  resentment  of  the  legal  authorities*  9dT  .Johteib 
tc  General  Hall  was  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  General  Darling,!  who  seems 
to4)«ve  been  at  once  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  slaves  were  imported, 
iv^re  j^drtly  unregistered  and  partly  the  subject  of  fraudulent  transfei^s; 

“  The  nominal  transfers,”  say  the  commissioners,  “  that  were  executed 
upon  returns  originally  fraudulent,  were  a  source  of  profit  to  the  persons  who 
had  made  them  ;  and  we  have  received  the  acknowledgment  of  a  slave  dealer 
of  the  facility  with  which  he  made  purchases  of  fictitious  bills  of  sale  on 
registered  names,  atter  landing  his  cargo  of  negroes.  As  the  returns  made  to 
the  registry  did  not  contain  any  particular  description  of  the  slaves  w'ho  were 
named  in  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  apply  them  to  the  imported  negroes, 
who  were  generally  young  men  and  women  of  the  castes  denominated  ‘  Mal- 

gache’  and  ‘  Mozambique.’  ”  tno&  to  esnivsi  lo 

The  course  pursued  by  these  two  officers,  subjected  them,  of  course,  to  the 
odium  of  the  inhabitants.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners 
at  Port  Louis,  they  received  an  address,  purporting  to  be  from  the  inhabitants, 
wherein,  amongst  other  things,  accusations  were  brought  against  Generals 
Half  iadd  Darling,  (<  the  former  of  whom  was  considered  to  have  acted  illegally 
and  tyrannically  in  the  measures  pursued  by  him,  while  acting  governor;  and 
the  latter  to  have  been  influenced  in  his  charges  against  the  colonists  by  uu- 
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justifiable  motives. 

In  July  1820,  Sir  R.  Farquhar  resumed  the  government,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  proceeding  took  place  which  is  involved  in  some  mystery.  A  man 
named  Dorval,  a  notorious  slave-trader,  having  in  1821  procured  a  cargo  of 
slaves  from  Zanzibar,  the  vessel  was  chased  by  a  government  cruizer,  stranded, 
and  burnt,  but  the  landing  of  the  slaves  in  Mauritius  was  effected  ;  as 
usual,  proclamations,  and  the  most  persevering  efforts  of  the  officers,  were 
unable  to  discover  the  bulk  of  them,  though  they  were  traced  to  the  woods 
and  to  various  habitations  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  True  bills  were 
found  by  the  grand  jury  against  Dorval  and  1’Hoste,  the  nominal  commander 
of  the  vessel,  who  both  escaped  to  Bourbon.  Dorval  returned  and  gave  himself 
up  in  1822,  producing  a  secret  prpmise  of  pardon,  signed  by  Sir  R.  Farquhar, 
for  all  past  offences,  on  his  accomplishing  the  apprehension  of  l’Hoste,  which 
he  effected,.  This  man  was  tried  :  but  the  prosecution  failed  through  a  “  flaw 
in  the  indictment,”  and  a  “  technical  objection  ”  existed  to  his  being  put  upon 
his  trial  again.  The  commissioners  remark  :  <c  whatever  inducement  may  have 
prevailed  with  Sir  R,  Farquhar  to  accord  so  signal  a  favour  to  Dorval  (and  the 
circumstances  attending  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained),  it  is 


much  to  be  regretted  that  a  full  disclosure  of  the  persons  who  had  received  ot 
purchased  the  negroes,  and  retained  them  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation  of 
government ,  had  not  been  made  a  primary  and  indispensable  condition  of  any 
act  of  grace  extended  to  him.,  ,*  n  ,  r  .  . 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  through  the  long  list  of  cases  of  evident 
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slave-trading  which  subsequently  occurred.  The  commissioners  say,  with 
regard  to  its  extent,  that  one  vessel,  the  Coureur ,  commanded  by  Dorval  or 
l’Hosie,  made  six  voyages  to  Madagascar,  in  1819  and  1820,  and  the  average 
number  of  negroes  imported  each  voyage  might  be  loO  or  200.  But  tn'ey  ob¬ 
serve, 
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serve,  that  “  it  has  been  generally  maintained  that  no  direct  importation  of  an 
entire  cargo  of  negroes  has  taken  place  at  Mauritius  since  the  landing  effected 
from  the  Coureur  in  March  1821.”  They  add,  that  “  the  measure  to  which  we 
must  primarily  attribute  its  suppression  within  the  colony  was  that  which  was 
adopted  by  Generals  Halls  and  Darling,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Earl 
Bathurst,  for  sending  to  England  for  trial  the  parties  accused  of  slave-trading; 
and  the  example  made  by  their  transportation  in  some  instances  to  New  South 
Wales,  had  already  produced  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  colonists  at  the 
period  of  the  return  of  Sir  R.  Farquhar  to  the  colony  in  1820.” 

Thus  it  appears  certain,  that  although  Governor  Farquhar  might  be  absolved 
from  all  suspicion  of  guilty  connivance,  the  extent  of  the  trade  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  must  be  imputed  to  a  certain  degree  of  negligence,  or  want  of 
energy,  on  his  part,  seeing  that  in  the  short  interval  of  his  absence,  from 
March  1817  to  July  1820,  the  measures  taken  by  his  two  successors  ultimately 
suppressed  the  trade.  The  very  popularity  of  Sir  R.  Farquhar  affords,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  strong  presumption  against  him,  in  such  a  place  as  the  Mau¬ 
ritius,  as  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  to  Generals  Hall  and  Darling  affords 
very  satisfactory  testimony  to  their  vigilance  and  integrity. 

Sir  Lowry  Cole  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony  in  1823,  and  though 
importations  of  slaves  into  the  Seychelles  are  concluded,  from  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  yet  direct  importations  into  Mauritius  seem  now  to  have  ceased. 

“  Notwithstanding,”  says  the  report,  however,  “  the  motives  of  interest  that 
are  now  operating  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  in  restraining  them  from 
any  daring  violations  of  the  law,  and  from  their  clamorous  opposition  to  it,  we 
can  discover  no  essential  change  in  the  public  opinion  on  the  subject  which 
would  justify  a  general  indemnity  for  past  offences,  more  than  a  relaxed  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  law  at  the  present  moment.” 

A  comment  upon  this  opinion  is  furnished  by  recent  intelligence  from  Mau¬ 
ritius,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  subjoining  an  observation  thereupon, 
from  the  Times  newspaper. 

“  Whatever  dissatisfaction  and  resistance  may  have  been  excited  b}?  the 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  the  West- 
Indies,  seems  really  to  have  been  but  trifling  to  the  towering  indignation  which 
has  been  roused  in  our  semi-East-Indian  possession  of  the  Mauritius  by  mea¬ 
sures  of  a  similar  character.  And  from  this  we  should  infer  (it  is  matter  of 
inference  and  conjecture  only)  that  sincere  and  bona-fide  exertions  had  not 
previously  been  made  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  and  limiting  the  extent  of 
slavery.  We  do  not  know  who  is  hit  by  this  remark,  but  we  suppose  some 
one  will  think  himself  aggrieved  !” 

Sir  Robert’s  letter,  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  surprised  us :  it  is 
no  defence,  but  an  undignified  attack  upon  the  report,  which  is  described  as 
“  a  most  inconclusive,  vague,  incoherent,  and  frivolous  rhapsody.”  The 
affair  of  Dorval  is  justified  on  the  ground  of  a  pecuniary  saving  to  govern¬ 
ment  !  But  the  examination  of  this  letter  and  of  the  reply  (if  such  it  can  be 
termed)  to  the  charges  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter ,  must  be  deferred  till  a 
future  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Davis,  of  Canton,  lias  just  added  to  western  literature  another 
specimen  of  the  Chinese  drama,  the  productions  of  which  are  so  abundant  that 
he  has  given  us  a  list  of  199  volumes  of  plays  in  the  Chinese  language.  The 
present  piece*  forms  one  of  the  same  collection,  in  forty  volumes,  namely,  the 
Yuen-jin-pih-chung-keuh,  which  contains  the  Laoit-seng-urh,  or  “  An  Heir  in 
his  Old  Age,”  of  which  Mr.  Davis  published  a  translation  about  twelve  years 
back.  The  Ch aou-she-koo- u rh ,  or  “  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Chaou,”f  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Premare,  and  so  well  know'll 
through  the  medium  of  Voltaire’s  tragedy,  V  Orpheline  de  la  Chik'e  (which 
is  founded  upon  the  principal  incident  in  the  Chinese  play),  is  included  in 
the  same  voluminous  collection,  commonly  called  “  The  Hundred  Plays  of 
Yuen.” 

The  selection  of  this  play  for  translation  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
consideration  that  its  story  is  “  strictly  historical.”  Mr.  Davis  says  “it  relates 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  Chinese  annals,  when  the  grow¬ 
ing  effeminacy  of  the  court,  and  consequent  weakness  of  the  government,  em¬ 
boldened  the  Tartars  in  their  aggressions,  and  first  gave  rise  to  the  temporiz¬ 
ing  and  impolitic  system  of  propitiating  those  barbarians  by  tribute,  which  long 
after  produced  the  downfal  of  the  empire  and  the  establishment  of  the  Mongol 
dominion.”  We  apprehend,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Davis,  that  its  value,  in 
an  historical  point  of  view,  is  not  to  be  very  highly  appreciated,  considering 
that  the  event,  which  it  celebrates,  was  anterior  in  date  to  the  origin  of  the 
drama  in  China  by  about  800  years. 

The  story  of  the  piece  is  as  follows  : — Y uente,  emperor  of  China,  of  the 
Han  dynasty  (who  came  to  the  throne  about  B.C.  42),  desirous  of  replenish¬ 
ing  his  haram  (left  silent  and  desolate  by  his  father),  directed  his  minister, 
Maouyenshow,  to  people  it,  by  searching  diligently  throughout  the  empire 
for  beauties  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  sending  the  portraits  of 
each  to  the  Teen-tsze ,  or  “  son  of  heaven,”  as  the  minister  styles  his  master. 
This  minister,  a  flatterer  and  a  knave,  finds  his  interest  in  keeping  the  empe¬ 
ror  amongst  women  rather  than  his  wise  counsellors ;  and  the  fulfilment  of 
this  command,  which  is  prompted  by  himself,  he  makes  subservient  to  his  base 
ends,  by  taking  bribes  from  the  parents  of  the  damsels,  ambitious  to  secure 
so  enviable  a  connexion.  The  parents  of  one  alone,  relying  on  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  beauty  of  their  daughter,  refused  to  comply  with  the  minister’s  demand; 
he  thereupon  disfigured  her  portrait  by  placing  a  scar  under  the  eye.  None 
of  the  damsels  seemed  to  fix  the  emperor’s  heart.  Vexed  and  disappointed, 
the  imperial  ennuye  was  wandering  near  the  palace,  when  the  sound  of  a  lute 
was  heard.  The  lady-musician,  who  was  no  other  than  Chaoukeun,  the 
injured  beauty,  was  summoned  to  the  presence  ;  she  told  her  tale,  and  his 
majesty  found  that  his  minister  had  “  dimmed  the  purity  of  the  gem,  bright  as 
the  weaves  in  autumn.”  Chaoukeun  was  created  a  .princess,  and  Maouyen¬ 
show  was  disgraced.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  Hanchenyu, 
in  arms  on  the  borders,  was  soliciting  a  princess  of  China  in  marriage,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  treaty.  The  traitor,  Maouyenshow,  fled 

to 

*  Han  Koong  Tsew,  or  “  The  Sorrows  of  Han;”  a  Chinese  tragedy,  translated  from  the  original, 
with  notes,  by  John  Francis  Davis,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  1829. 

f  A  translation  of  this  play  was  given  in  Asiat.  Journ.  vol.  xxi,  pp.  40  and  157. 
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to  the  Tartar  camp  with  a  genuine  portrait  of  Chaoukeun,  and,  falsely  repre¬ 
senting  that  she  desired  to  become  the  khan’s  wife,  induced  the  Tartar  to 
send  a  special  envoy  with  a  demand  of  this  beautiful  person,  as  the  only  con¬ 
dition  of  his  abstaining  from  war  and  invasion.  The  counsellors  of  Hart  re¬ 
commend  compliance  with  the  Tartar’s  terms;  Chaoukeun  offers  to  sa¬ 
crifice  herself  in  this  alliance,  to  save  her  country ;  the  emperor  reluctantly 
consents,  and  she  is  accordingly  escorted  to  the  Tartar  camp.  On  reaching 
the  river  Amoor,  or  “  river  of  the  Black  Dragon,”  the  boundary  of  the 
Chinese  and  Tartar  territories,  the  princess  drinks  to  her  lost  emperor,  then 
throws  herself  into  the  stream,  and  perishes.  The  khan  orders  her  mauso¬ 
leum  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  to  be  called  “  The  Verdant 
Tomb  and  he  delivers  up  the  traitor  Maouyenshow,  the  author  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  to  the  emperor,  who  orders  him  to  be  decapitated. 

The  fate  of  the  lady  Chaoukeun. is  a  favourite  incident,  as  Mr.  Davis  re¬ 
marks,  with  Chinese  painters,  poets,  and  romancers.  He  might  have  added, 
that  it  is  variously  related.  There  is  another  version  of  the  same  story  in  the 
Pih-mei-she-yung ,  or  “  poems  of  a  hundred  beautiful  women,”  wherein  it  is 
said,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  became  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  emperor 
Yuen  ;  that  his  imperial  majesty  having  ordered  a  painter  to  take  the  portraits 
of  his  concubines,  Chaoukeun  refused  to  gratify  the  painter  with  a  present, 
and  he  thereupon  represented  her  as  ugly;  that  a  certain  tribe  having  sent  a 
deputation  to  court  for  a  Chinese  lady  to  be  their  queen,  the  emperor  selected 
Chaoukeun  as  the  plainest  person  amongst  the  imperial  ladies  ;  that,  seeing 
her  previous  to  her  departure,  he  was  struck  with  the  discordancy  of  the  por¬ 
trait  with  her  real  charms,  and  forthwith  beheaded  the  painter;  that  the  lady 
herself,  on  reaching  the  frontiers,  threw  herself  out  of  the  carriage  and  died  ; 
and  that  the  place  where  she  was  interred  was  called  “  The  Verdant  Tomb,” 
being  the  only  grassy  spot  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Davis  says,  it  is  reported  that 
this  “  Verdant  Tomb  ”  exists  at  the  present  day,  and  remains  green  all  the 
year  round,  though  in  a  desert  parched  by  the  summer  sun. 

The  play  is  regularly  divisible  into  five  acts.  This  “  accordance  wdth  our 
own  canons  of  criticism  ”  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  translator 
to  select  it.  Mr.  Davis  observes  : 

The  Chinese  themselves  make  no  regular  classification  of  comedy  and  tragedy;  but 
we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  give  the  latter  title  to  a  play  which  so  completely  answers  to 
the  European  definition.  The  unity  of  action  is  complete,  and  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  much  less  violated  than  they  frequently  are  on  our  own  stage.  The  grandeur 
and  gravity  of  the  subject,  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  personages,  the  tragical  catas¬ 
trophe,  and  the  strict  award  of  poetical  justice,  might  satisfy  the  most  rigid  admirer  of 
Grecian  rules.  The  translator  has  thought  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  original  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  by  name  the  first  act  (or  proem)  from  the  four  which  follow  it :  but  the 
distinction  is  purely  nominal,  and  the  piece  consists,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  of 
Jive  acts.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  peculiar  division  holds  true  with  regard  to  a 
large  number  of  the  u  Hundred  Plays  of  Yuen.” 

Mr.  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  the  plot  and  incidents  of  the  “  Sorrows  of 
Han  ”  are  superior  to  those  of  the  “  Orphan  of  Chaou.”  There  could  not 
be  an  opinion,  in  our  judgment,  worse  founded,  if  we  may  form  our  estimate 
of  the  latter  play  from  the  French  translation,  or  even  from  the  outline  of  the 
plot  as  given  by  Dr.  Morrison  from  the  She-ke.  The  characters  in  the 
“  Orphan  of  Chaou  ”  are  quite  dramatic,  and  are  tolerably  well  contrasted  ; 
the  incidents  are  varied;  the  sentiments  are  often  just  and  beautiful.  In  the 
<c  Sorrows  of  Han”  there  are,  in  fact,  but  three  or  four  characters,  and  the 

extreme 
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extreme  shortness  of  the  piece*  prevents  anything  like  a  development  of 
plot :  the  incidents  are  surprisingly  scanty. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Davis’s  style  of  translation,  we  subjoin  the  See-tsze, 
induction,  or  proem,  as  Mr.  Davis  terms  it. 

Enter  K’han  of  the  Tartars,  reciting  four  verses. 

K’han.  “  The  autumnal  gale  blows  wildly  through  the  grass,  amidst  our  woollen 
tents, 

And  the  moon  of  night,  shining  on  the  rude  huts,  hears  the  lament  of  the  mournful 
pipe : 

The  countless  hosts,  with  their  bended  bows,  obey  me  as  their  leader : 

Our  tribes  are  the  distinguished  friends  of  the  family  of  Han.” 

I  am  Hanchenyu,  the  old  inhabitant  of  the  sandy  waste  ;  the  sole  ruler  of  the  northern 
regions.  The  wild  cbace  is  our  trade ;  battle  and  conquest  our  chief  occupation.  The 
emperor  Wunwong  retired  before  our  eastern  tribes;  the  state  Wei  trembled  at  us,  and 
sued  for  cur  friendship.  The  ancient  title  of  our  chiefs  has  in  the  course  of  time  been 
changed  to  that  which  I  now  bear.  When  the  two  races  of  Tsin  and  Han  contended 
in  battle,  and  filled  the  empire  with  tumult,  our  tribes  were  in  full  power:  number¬ 
less  was  the  host  of  armed  warriors,  with  their  bended  bows.  For  seven  days  my  ances¬ 
tor  hemmed  in  with  his  forces  the  Emperor  Kaoute ;  until,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
minister,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Princesses  of  China  were  yielded  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  our  K’hans.  Since  the  time  of  Hoeyte  and  the  empress  Leubow,  each  succes¬ 
sive  generation  has  adhered  to  the  established  rule,  and  sought  our  alliance  with  its 
daughters.  In  the  reign  of  the  late  emperor  Seuente,  my  brothers  contended  with 
myself  for  the  rule  of  our  nation,  and  its  power  was  weakened  until  the  tribes  elected 
me  as  their  chief.  I  am  a  real  descendant  of  the  empire  of  Han.  I  command  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  armed  w'arriors.  •  We  have  moved  to  the  south,  and  approached  the 
border,  claiming  an  alliance  with  the  imperial  race.  Yesterday,  I  despatched  an 
envoy  with  tributary  presents  to  demand  a  princess  in  alliance ;  but  know  not  if  the 
emperor  will  ratify  the  engagement  wfith  the  customary  oaths.  The  fineness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  has  drawn  away  our  chiefs  on  a  hunting  excursion  amidst  the  sandy  steppes.  May 
they  meet  with  success,  for  we  have  no  fields — our  bows  and  arrows  are  our  sole  means 

of  subsistence. —  ( Exit .) 

Enter  Minister  of  Han,  reciting  verses. 

Minister.— Let  a  man  have  the  heart  of  a  kite,  and  the  talons  of  an  eagle, 

Let  him  deceive  his  superiors,  and  oppress  those  below  him  ; 

Let  him  enlist  flattery,  insinuation,  profligacy,  and  avarice  on  his  side, 

And  he  will  find  them  a  lasting  assistance  through  life.” 

1  am  no  other  than  Maouyensbow,  a  minister  of  the  sovereign  of  Han.  By  a  hun¬ 
dred  arts  of  specious  flattery  and  address  I  have  deceived  the  emperor,  until  he  places 
his  w’hole  delight  in  me  alone.  My  w-ords  he  listens  to;  and  he  follows  my  counsel. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  as  without  them,  who  is  there  but  bow^s  before  me 

_ wpQ  is  there  but  trembles  at  my  approach  ?  But  observe  the  chief  art  which  I  have 

learned:  it  is  this;  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  keep  aloof  from  his  wise  counsellors, 
and  seek  all  his  pleasures  amidst  the  women  of  his  palace.  Thus  it  is  that  I  strengthen 
my  power  and  greatness.  But,  in  the  midst  of  my  lucubrations,  here  comes  the 
emperor. 

Enter  Emperor  Yuente  attended  by  eunuchs  and  women. 

Emperor.  ( Recites  verses.) — 

4t  During  the  ten  generations  that  have  succeeded  our  acquisition  of  empire, 

My  race  has  long  possessed  the  four  hundred  districts  of  the  world: 

Long  have  the  frontiers  been  bound  in  tranquillity  by  the  ties  of  mutual  oaths, 

And  our  pillow  has  been  undisturbed  by  grief  or  anxiety.” 

Behold 

*  it  would  not  occupy  more  than  six  or  seven  pages  of  this  journal.  Mr.  Davis  says  it  is  eked  out,  in 
the  original,  by  an  irregular  species  of  song,  as  in  all  Chinese  plays,  in  which  the  principal  characters 
give  occasional  vent  to  their  passion. 
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Behold  iti  us  the  emperor  Yuente,  of  the  race  of  Han.  Our  ancestor  Kaoute  emerged 
from  a  private  station,  and  raised  his  family  by  extinguishing  the  dynasty  of  Tsin, 
and  slaughtering  their  race.  Ten  generations  have  passed  away  since  he  left  this  inheri¬ 
tance  to  us.  The  four  boundaries  of  the  empire  have  been  tranquil :  the  eight  regions 
at  rest !  But  not  through  our  personal  merits  ;  we  have  wholly  depended  on  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  civil  and  military  rulers.  On  the  demise  of  our  late  father,  the  female 
inmates  of  the  palace  were  all  dispersed,  and  our  haram  is  now  solitary  and  untenanted  ; 
but  how  shall  this  be  endured  ! 

Min. — Consider,  Sir,  that  even  the  thriving  husbandman  may  desire  to  change  his 
partner;  then,  why  not  your  majesty,  whose  title  is  the  Son  of  Heaven,  whose  posses¬ 
sions  are  the  whole  word  !  May  I  advise,  that  commissioners  be  despatched  to  search 
throughout  the  empire  for  all,  of  whatever  rank,  that  is  most  beautiful,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  for  the  peopling  of  the  inner  palace. 

Emp. — You  say  well.  We  appoint  you  at  once  our  minister  of  selection,  and  will 
invest  you  with  a  written  authority.  Search  diligently  through  our  realms  ;  and  when 
“you  have  selected  the  most  worthy,  let  us  be  provided  with  portraits  of  each,  as  a 
means  of  fixing  our  choice.  By  the  merits  of  your  services,  you  may  supplv  us  with 
an  occasion  of  rewarding  you  on  your  return.- — (Exeunt.) 

This  See-tsze,  which,  reckoning  the  division  of  the  play  by  acts,  would  form 
the  first,  although  it  is  really  an  announcement  of  the  characters,  and  a  key 
to  the  plot,  is  the  only  part  of  the  piece  of  which  Mr.  Davis  has  given  the 
original.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  whole  of  the  play,  as  it  is  short, 
might  have  been  given  in  the  Chinese  character,  conformably  with  the  original 
intention  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee. 

Judging  of  the  translation  by  this  part  of  it,  we  should  say  it  is  ably  exe¬ 
cuted,  though  rather  too  paraphrastic.  There  appears  a  slight  error  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  proem.  The  term  “  haram  ”  is  stated,  by  Mr.  Davis,  in  a 
note,  to  be  nuy-kung  in  the  original.  The  corresponding  term  in  the  original, 
however,  is  how-hang ,  signifying  inner  apartments  of  the  palace,  appropriated 
to  women  and  children.  The  passage  where  it  occurs  is  as  follows  in  the 
original :  kin  how-hung  tsheih  mo,  “  the  inner  or  retired  apartments  are  now 
silent  and  deserted.”  Towards  the  close  of  the  succeeding  speech  of  Maou- 
yenshow,  the  term  how-hung  again  occurs,  which  is  there  rendered  by  Mr. 
Davis  “  inner  palace.”  In  the  first  instance  he  has  probably  mistaken  how 
(4158*)  “behind,”  for  nuy  (8075  *)  “inner.” 

The  paucity  of  those  occidental  scholars,  who  think  it  worth  while  to  cul¬ 
tivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  language,  and  the  extensive  litera¬ 
ture  comprised  in  it,  imparts  a  double  value  to  the  few  specimens  of  that  lite¬ 
rature  which  are  occasionally  translated  into  our  own  tongue.  We  trust  that 
Mr.  Davis  will  not  relax  in  his  researches  ;  and  now  that  there  is  a  fund  raised 
by  individual  contributions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  (at  present)  unpopu¬ 
lar  study  of  oriental  learning,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  others  may  be 
incited  by  his  example.  Dr.  Morrison  might,  perhaps,  find  time,  without 
detriment  to  his  more  serious  occupations,  to  give  us  some  translations  from 
a  language  in  which  he  is  so  great  a  proficient. 

*  The  numbers  refer  to  the  characters  in  the  alphabetical  part  of  Dr.  Morrison’s  dictionary. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  last  article  in  our  journal,  under  this  title, 
there  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  by  his  Majesty’s  command,  and  printed, 
a  volume  of  official  documents,*  which  ditiuse  so  much  additional  light 
upon  the  various  questions  at  issue  between  the  East-India  Company  and 
their  assailants,  that  we  feel  not  merely  justified  in  reverting  to  the  subject, 
but  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  papers  before  us,  which  are  incapable  of  being  condensed  into  dimen¬ 
sions  sufficiently  small  for  exhibition,  according  to  our  practice,  in  this  jour¬ 
nal,  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  relate  to  the  trade 
with  the  East-Indies  and  China,  and  those  which  are  connected  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  tea  to  the  European  continent.  In  availing  ourselves  of  the  important 
facts  disclosed  in  the  papers  of  the  first  class,  we  must  endeavour,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  to  avoid  retracing  our  former  positions;  in  considering 
the  latter  portion  of  the  papers,  we  are  not  likely  to  incur  the  guilt  of  repe¬ 
tition,  for  they  place  that  part  of  the  subject  in  an  aspect  entirely  new. 

We  trust  that,  in  our  former  paper,  we  made  it  sufficiently  apparent,  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  great  question, — pregnant  with  consequences  not 
obvious  to  ordinary  minds, — was  brought  before  the  Legislature,  by  the  peti¬ 
tioners  and  their  advocates  against  the  renewal  of  the  East-India  Company’s 
charter,  displayed  a  remarkable  absence  of  fairness  and  candour,  we  might 
say,  of  truth.  We  showed  that  the  augmentation  of  our  exports  to  India 
since  1813,  which  forms  the  fundamental  argument  of  the  petitioners,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  causes  independent  of  the  opening  of  the 
trade,  to  which  it  is  vulgarly  ascribed ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  increase  referred 
to  is  attributable  to  an  exorbitant  passion  for  speculation,  or  to  desperate 
efforts  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  to  relieve  themselves  from  difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  increased  ratio  of  production  in  this  country  and  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  foreign  demand  since  the  peace.  We  added  a  satisfactory  statement, 
showing  that,  with  all  the  impulses,  natural  and  artificial,  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  India  has  not  increased  since  1813  in  an  equal  ratio  with  its 
augmentation  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  trade. 

A  material  fact,  however,  in  this  question,  and  to  which  we  did  not  advert, 
is  shewn  in  these  papers,  namely,  the  depression  of  the  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  free  traders  and  Americans  to  the  eastern 
markets,  which  creates  a  discordancy,  in  the  accounts  of  values  of  exports 
and  imports,  at  different  periods,  destructive  of  all  theories  deduced  from 
such  sources  alone.  The  extent  of  this  depreciation  may  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  which  is  constructed  from  the  papers  before  us. 


British  Goods. 

Superfine  Spanish  stripe  cloth 

Super  cloth  . 

Worster  cloth  . 

Long  ells . 

Double  camlets  . 

Single  camlets . 

Second  single  camlets . 

6-4  Cambrics  12  yards  . 

9-8  Shirting . 

9-8  Cambric  handkerchiefs  ... 


Prices  in  1813. 

.  £26  9  11 

.  18  0  0 

.  19  18  4 

.  2  7  2 

. .  9  4  4 

.  7  10  3 

.  6  7  6 

.  1  0  0 

per  yard  0  12^ 

per  doz.  0  12  9 


Prices  in  1828. 

.£11  0  2 
8  17  3 
11  2  11 
1  13  11 
7  3  10 

5  18  11 
5  1  0 

0  8  6 
0  0  6 
t)  6  O 


The 


■  Papers  relating  to  the  trade  with  India  and  China,  &c.  Ordered  to  be  printed  4th  June  1829. 
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The  inference,  fairly  deducible  from  this  statement,  is,  that  we  may  have  been 
assuming  a  diminution  of  the  Company’s  trade,  when  there  was  really  an 
increase;  and  this  inference  turns  out  to  be  the  fact.  In  1813-14  the  Com¬ 
pany  shipped  for  China  6,123  superfine  Spanish  stripe  cloths,  the  value  of 
which  was  <£162,238;  in  the  current  year,  1828-29,  the  number  exported  was 
just  double,  but  their  value  was  only  £132,136.  Again:  in  1813-14,  they 
exported  1,662  super  cloths,  value  £29,916;  in  1828-29,  the  number  of  these 
cloths  exported  to  China  was  3,000,  their  value  £26,597  only.  The  reasoners 
upon  trade  returns  would  naturally  argue,  that  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the 
Company’s  exports  to  China  between  the  two  periods  to  the  amount  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  aggregate  sums  ;  whereas  they  had  nearly  doubled  ! 
We  call  attention  to  this  fact,  in  order  to  suggest  a  caution  to  impartial  per¬ 
sons  against  that  implicit,  imperturbable  confidence  in  trade  accounts,  which  it 
is  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  to  indulge. 

The  reduction  in  the  prices  of  East-India  cotton  manufactures,  since  the 
improvements  in  England,  is  really  astonishing.  India  longcloths,  which,  in 
1813,  sold  for  44s.  8d.  per  piece,  now  sells  for  14s.  2d.  The  price  of  baftaes, 
in  1813,  was  11s.  per  piece ;  in  1828,  3s.  6d.  would  be  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained. 

This  prostration  of  the  prices  of  native  Indian  manufactures,  in  connexion 
with  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  in  England,  and  our  avowed  policy  of 
making  our  own  fabrics  predominant  in  India  (all  the  arguments  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners  pointing  only  to  the  increase  of  raw  materials*  if  colonization  and 
other  da}r-dreams  are  indulged),  suggests  a  very  serious  consideration  to  those 
who  are,  what  many  profess  to  be,  friends  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  Hindu¬ 
stan.  If  the  Hindus  are  to  be  merely  raisers  of  the  raw  material,  if  all  the 
castes  which  subsist  upon  the  labours  of  the  loom  are  to  be  annihilated  (for 
artizans  cannot  there  be  transmuted  into  cultivators,  as  in  Europe),  we  seem 
to  be  intent  upon  a  policy  similar  to  that  which  Spain  pursued  towards  the 
unhappy  aborigines  of  America.  The  merchants  of  London,  in  their  petition 
(13th  April)  against  the  existing  duty  upon  Indian  silks,  state  that  “  in  many 
districts  of  India,  considerable  distress  has  already  been  felt  by  the  supercession 
of  the  native  by  British  factories.” 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  end,  at  which  the  advocates  of  free  trade  and  universal 
resort  to  India  seem  covertly  to  aim.  Their  language,  undisguisedly,  is  this: 
“  give  us  free  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  India,  and  we  will  not  only 
furnish  all  its  inhabitants  with  whatever  articles  of  consumption  they  require, 
but  we  will  extend  the  supply  of  the  raw  materials,  of  which  these  articles  are 
made,  for  the  employment  of  British  artizans.”  All  this  while  the  condition 
of  the  millions  of  Hindus,  male  and  female,  who,  if  the  silken  and  cotton 
fabrics  of  India  were  superseded,  must  starve,  never  once  disturbs  the  placid 
serenity  of  their  philanthropy. 

The  successful  competition  of  the  British  with  the  native  fabrics,  once  so 
highly  esteemed  and  admired,  has  not  only  ruined  many  native  workmen,  but 
is  one  of  the  secret  causes  which  have  swelled  our  imports  of  India  cotton. 
The  Company’s  imports  of  India  piece  goods,  fifty  years  ago,  amounted  to 
1,152,467  pieces;  last  year  the  entire  importation  of  white  piece  goods  from 
India  was  203,927  pieces  ;  of  dyed  cottons  231,616.  The  effect  of  this  falling- 
off  in  the  demand  for  the  manufactures  of  India,  and  the  increased  competi¬ 
tion  of  British  cottons,  is  apparent  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  In  1820-21, 

India 

*,  See  this  doctrine  distinctly  enunciated  in  the  petition  of  tire  Committees  of  Silk-weavers,  &c.  (1st 
May)  against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  India  wrought  silks  imported. 
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India  cotton  of  the  first  quality  sold  at  280  rupees  the  candy  of  7  cwt.  In  the 
two  succeeding  years  it  fell  to  exactly  one-half.  Its  present  price  in  India  is  120 
rupees,  about  3^d.  per  lb.  This  depreciation  led  to  ruinous  importations  of  cot¬ 
ton  from  India,  which  depressed  the  market  price  at  home  ;  this  depressed  price 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  speulation  on  the  part  of  manufacturers.  In 
both  cases,  the  diseased  excrescence  was  mistaken  for  a  symptom  of  health. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  East-India  Company  were  once  an  object 
of  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  this  country,  on  account 
of  their  importation  of  Indian  piece  goods;  for  it  has  ever  been  the  custom 
amongst  the  producers  in  England  to  view  British  India  with  the  same 
jealous  feelings  with  which  they  contemplate  foreign  states.  In  the  year  1787 
a  pamphlet  was  published,*  the  design  of  which  was  “  to  warn  the  nation  of 
the  bad  consequences  which  would  result  from  the  rivalry  of  the  East-India 
cotton  goods.”  Mr.  Milburn  (one  of  the  authorities  in  whom  Mr.  Whitmore 
fully  confides)  gives  the  following  account  of  this  attack  upon  the  Company, f 
and  his  observations  are  extremely  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  manufacturers  having  embarked  large  sums,  and  made  larger  quantities  of  goods 
than  a  vent  could  be  found  for,  the  East-India  Company’s  imports  of  piece-goods 
being  considerably  increased,  the  manufacturers  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Privy 
Council,  charging  the  Company  with  having  purposely  augmented  the  quantity  of  their 
goods,  and  lowered  their  prices,  in  order  to  ruin  them,  and  destroy  British  industry  ; 
and  among  other  plans  for  relieving  their  distress,  were  desirous  of  excluding  the 
Company  from  importing  any  white  cotton  goods. 

The  circumstance  which  gave  birth  to  the  clamour  against  the  Indian  manufactures 
in  1788,  was  not  occasioned  by  any  unusual  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  any 
unusual  quantity  of  Indian  goods  exposed  to  sale,  or  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  prefer  the  manufactures  of  India  to  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  solely  the 
distress  in  which  many  individuals  were  involved ,  in  consequence  of  their  having  pushed 
their  enterprises  beyond  due  bounds ,  by  raising  fictitious  credits  and  circulation  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  extent,  and  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  numbers .  The  manufacturers  con¬ 
ceived  that  if  the  Company  could  be  prevented  from  importing,  they  should  be  able  to 
dispose  of  their  surplus  stocks ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  extent  of  those  circula¬ 
tions,  and  the  consequent  failures,  exceeded  the  total  amount  of  the  Company’s  annual 
sale  of  Indian  goods;  therefore  effectual  relief  could  not  thereby  have  been  obtained; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  Company’s  importations  and  sales  continued 
without  variation,  yet  a  few  months  after  those  pernicious  circulations  were  put  a  stop 
to,  the  latter  manufactures  at  home  flourished  as  usual,  and  in  the  two  following  years 
made  very  rapid  and  extraordinary  progress  in  their  increase. 

These  considerations  have  tempted  us  away  from  the  accounts  to  which  we 
referred  at  the  beginning;  we  recur  to  them,  first,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Americans  with  India,  upon 
which  much  stress  is  laid.  The  following  is  an  abstract  statement  of  the 
amount  of  exports  from  British  India  by  American  ships,  from  the  year 
1815-16  to  the  year  1826-27. 


Bengal.  Madras.  Bombay. 

\  ears.  S.Rs.  Arc.Rs.  Bom.Rs. 

1815- 16 . 44,21,435  31,425  _ 

1816- 17 . 59,98,251  2,43,299  2,73,518 

18!  7-1 8 . 48,91,053  1,30,156  6,80,987 

1818- 19 . 70,26,531  1,80,805  16,53,719 

1819- 20 . 45,87,438  44,945  4,25,945 


*  Entitled  “  An  important  Crisis  in  the  Calico  and  Muslin  Manufacturers  of  this  Country  explained.” 
f  Orient.  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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data 


8,199,711 


8,339,348 
6,313,126 
18,062,045.  8 

—  ,7,756,034. _ , 

3,84S,7[17 

r 


Total  Exports. 

!Bq  laioSio  ariT 


gjjjoloiqaua  tlfirfl 

9,041,755 
.8, 182,0  Up':  dj 

■  UK 

7,058,74- 


5,677,149  ;  : 


4,363,788 


t?W^I  oqr  petj|jqi\ers  say  to  tbis^tatement  we  know  not.  According  to 
tV^V^fip^bnitatioils^dhe^efFect  of  excluding  the  British  merchant '“from  the 
trade  \^lth‘China  has;beerr  to  throw  that  profttable  commerce  into  the  hands  of 
the  AmCiteank  It  would  appear  then,  that,  with  a  magnanimous  degree,  of 
selfdenial,  they  have  not  merely  refrained  from  seizing  upon  the  preferred 
advantage,  but  have  voluntarily  reduced  the  amount  of  their  trade  with 
China  from  ten  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  its  extent  so  early  as  1805-6,  to 
little  more  than  eight  millions  !  j  L.!!!!!””  IS-J0S8I 

The  account  from  which  this  statement  is  taken  is  furnished  by  the  East- 
India  Company  :  its  accuracy  may,  therefore,  probably  he  disputed.  We  take 
then  another  account,  furnished  by  the  authorities  in  the  United  States  to 
the  British  Consul  General  at  Washington,  of  the  number  of  vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  which  cleared  out  from  their  ports  for  ports  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  each  year  since  1813. 

l0Z9  8lril  iEdl81J39nnS  if 
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*  External  Commerce  and  Exdqatfges  of  Bengal,  p.  39. 
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Years.  Ships. 

Tons. 

1814...  5 

1,995 

1815..,  73 

23,650 

1816.. .106 

35,253 

1817. ..122 

39,169 

1818. ..118 

36,586 

The  East- India  and  China  Trade. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Years.  Ships. 

00 

• 

• 

• 

76 

23,249 

1824... 

66 

1820.., 

85 

25,098 

Cl 

00 

•f— 4 

87 

1821... 

86 

25,905 

1826... 

67 

1822... 

73 

23,714 

1827... 

55 

1823... 

80 

24,459 

1828... 

46 

153 

Tons. 

20,724 

27,822 

19,070 

17,078 

14,112 


From  this  official  statement  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  tonnage,  in 
the  first  four  years  (excluding  1814),  was  33,664  tons;  in  the  ensuing  five 
years  it  sunk  to  24,485  tons;  and  in  the  next  five  years,  to  19,661  tons, 
whilst  in  the  last  year,  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  our  petitioners, 
ought  to  be  the  largest  of  this  diminished  average  at  least,  the  tonnage  is  only 
14*112  tons,  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1817!  Since  1821, 
we  observe  from  the  statement,  several  of  the  American  States  have  given  up 
the  eastern  trade  altogether. 

Now,  surely,  there  is  something  supremely  ridiculous,  to  make  no  severer 
reflexion,  in  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners,  and  in  the  assertions  of  those 
who  support  them  in  Parliament,  that  by  our  own  laches  and  false  policy  the 
Americans  are  aggrandizing  their  trade  with  India  and  China,  when  we  find 
that  trade  to  be  diminishing  every  year  in  so  striking  a  degree,  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  our  own,  which  it  ought  to  do,  accoiding 
to  the  arguments  of  the  petitioners. 

But  these  petitioners  have,  with  some  tact  and  dexterity,  selected  one  par¬ 
ticular  commodity,  namely  tea,  as  the  basis  of  their  theory.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,  they  tell  us,  have  now  the  exclusive  supply,  not  of  their  own  market 
only,  but  that  of  the  whole  European  continent ;  and  we  were  prepared  to 
find,  in  reality,  that  their  tea  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  had  greatly  increased. 
The' official  papers  afford  us  apiple  data  upon  this  point;  and  the  result  shows 
that,  suspicious  as  we  were  of  the  allegations  of  these  petitioners,  we  have 
exercised  too  little  distrust  of  their  delusive  representations.  It  appears 
that,  even  upon  this  point,  they  have  reasoned  not  upon  facts,  to  which  they 
had  probably  no  access,  but  upon  their  own  eager  and  erroneous  presumptions. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea  exported  from  Canton 
by  the  English  East-India  Company  and  by  the  American  traders  respectively, 
from  the  year  3815-16  to  the  year  1826-27. 


—  i  ■  ■■  ■ 

By  the  East-India  Company. 

By  the  Americans. 

Years. 

To  England. 

To  British 
North  America. 

For  American 
Consumption. 

For  Foreign 
Consumption. 

1815-16  . 

lbs. 

33,013,387 

lbs. 

4,514,280 

|.|^g 

2,731,000 

1816-17  . . 

29,353,973 

— 

6,074,100 

2,880,000 

1817-18  . 

20,151,597 

— 

7,535,885 

2,086,245 

1818-19  . 

21,085,860 

— 

8,884,998 

3,103,651 

1819-20  . 

28,476,231 

— 

6,874,847 
not  stated 

3,318,156 

1820-21  . 

28,545,960 

— 

— 

1821-22  . . 

25,746,439 

'jn-cjr  — 

7,600,667 

1,711,600 

1822-23  . . . 

27,478,813 

— 

9,926,400 

2,216,000 

1823-24  . 

29,761,660 

— 

8,913,467 

1,238,800 

1824-25  . 

27,517,938 

1,179,150 

11,979,467 

1,762,000 

1  80  *  Op,  . 

26,321,545 

38,567,505 

1,499,576 

11,441,734 

1,360,800 

1826-27  . 

1,614,736 

8,219,600 

357,966 

From  hence  it  appears  that  this  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the  Europe 
market  has  enabled  the  Americans — to  do  what?— to  reduce  their  European 
*  Asiat.Journ.\oL,2SMo.\Q4.  X  carrying 
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carrying  trade  in  tea  from  2,731,000  lbs.  to  357,966  lbs.,  our  own  export  trade 
in  tea,  insignificant  as  it  is,  being  burthened  with  double  freight,  amounting 
in  1826  to  279,070  lbs.  over  and  above  the  quantity  sent  to  Ireland  !  The 
total  export  of  tea  by  the  Americans  from  Canton  is  even  less  at  present  than 
prior  to  the  war:  for  it  appears  from  Mr,  Milburn’s  work,*  that  in  1805-6  the 
quantity  of  tea  exported  by  the  Americans  from  Canton  was  11,702,800  lbs. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  their  export  trade  in  tea  may,  though  it  is 
improbable,  have  taken  a  new  channel,  and  that  the  indirect  supply  from 
America  has  augmented.  The  following  is  the  value  of  all  teas  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  1826  and  1827,  the  only  years  given  in  the  account,  which 
emanates  from  the  Privy  Council. 


1826. 

1827. 

Places. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Holland  . . . . . 

39,566 

Gibraltar . 

123,158 

Ilanse  Towns  and  Ports  of  Germany  .. 

....  337,331 

325,410 

France  on  the  Atlantic  . 

126,019 

Brazil  . 

41,236 

All  other  places  . . 

117,054f  . 

Total . . 

...1,308,694 

772,443 

Again,  we  would  beg  sober  readers  to  call  to  mind  the  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  of  the  petitioners  as  to  this  part  of  the  question  between  themselves 
and  the  East-India  Company ;  and  we  intreat  them  to  look,  first,  at  the 
vast  amount  of  this  trade  in  tea,  from  which  the  British  merchant  is  so 
shamefully  excluded,  and  secondly  at  the  state  of  it.  If  this  trade  was  a 
profitable  one,  if  there  really  existed  a  demand  for  tea  on  the  continent,  is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  the  supply  would  not  increase,  in  the  sole  hands  of  the 
Americans,  in  a  prodigious  degree,  considering  the  flatness  of  the  markets  in 
respect  to  all  articles  where  there  is  competition  ? 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  analyze  that  portion  of  the  official  accounts  which 
Relates  to  the  prices  of  tea  on  the  Continent,  which  accounts  are  furnished 
exclusively  by  the  British  Consuls-General  and  Consuls  resident  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  at  the  requisition  of  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs ;  the  statements  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  unexception- 
ably  accurate,  and  framed  without  any  possible  view  to  hypothesis,  or  in  fact 
to  any  specific  question  whatsoever. 

'  We  would  previously  just  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  fact,  which  he 
might  possibly  overlook,  namely,  that  the  small  quantity  of  tea  supplied  to 
foreign  Europe  by  sea,  coupled  with  the  diminution  of  the  demand  for  it 
there,  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact,  specifically  stated  in  some  of  the 
Consuls’  reports,  that  tea  is  not  an  article  in  request  in,  or  to  the  taste  of,  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Hence  arise  the  inequality  of  prices  in  different 
states,  and  the  very  low  rate  at  which  it  is  sold  at  some  places ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  tempted  to  buy  by  the  cheapness  of  the  article,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  first  account  relates  to  Russia;  it  is  a  communication  from  Sir  Daniel 
Bayley,  our  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  and  contains  the  following 
details.  Nearly  all  the  tea  destined  for  the  consumption  of  Russia  is  brought 

from 

*  Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  if.  p.  406. 

t  The  official  account  has  17,054,  which  is  evidently  wrong. 
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from  Kiachta,  to  the  great  annual  fair  at  Negenei  Novogorod,  from  whence  it 
is  distributed  throughout  the  empire.  As  it  is  procured  by  barter  from  the 
Chinese,  and  even  disposed  of  by  barter  at  Negenei  Novogorod,  its  original 
money-price  cannot  be  fixed,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  The  quantity  imported 
into  Russia  from  Kiachta,  Astrachan,  and  other  places,  in  the  four  years  ending 


1827,  was  as  follows  — 

j  Years. 

1824  •  4  ft  vC  r  •  ft  '  ft 

1  825 

Quantity. 

Poods. 

154,197 

133,514 

130,562 

161,958 

r  ‘  '2  -  ■  ?.f  iOt!. 

Value  Reported. 
Roubles. 
6,260,429 
4,807,049 

/  )  coi  Irr  viiJneup 
q„>rhoq  Jlivf  .ft 
y/.fjti  ^oldsdoiquu 
jtujb  aqff  B'A’ifjntA 

1826  M . * . V* 

1827  . 

5,675,992 

6,719,166 

boiifs  1  orii 
idi  mo'iTt  golcn^rri  ' 

Exported  during  the  four  years... 

580,231 

3,843 

23,462,636 

775,730 

Lnidlotl 

iniun*  UiJ 

Net  Total  . 

576,388 

22,686,906 

T  ri  „T  | 

jf»  f)g‘ 


On  an  average,  144,092  poods  per  annum,  of  the  value  of  5,671,726  roubles, 
equal  to  5,187,492  lbs.  English,  reckoning  the  pood  at  36  lbs.;  the  value 
.£248,346,  taking  the  exchange  at  1 0|  d.  per  rouble:  the  value  is  exclusive 
of  the  duty,  which  varies  from  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  lid.  per  lb.  English.  Sir 
Daniel  imagines,  from  the  reduction  in  the  retail  prices  of  common  teas,  that 
the  importation  in  1828,  of  which  he  could  not  procure  any  authentic  state¬ 
ment,  has  exceeded  the  usual  average. 

To  show  the  selling  prices  of  tea,  he  encloses  an  original  price-current  from 
one  of  the  principal  retail  dealers  in  St.  Petersburg!!,  adding  that  the  prices 
are  nearly  the  same  at  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  empire.  The  following 

are  the  prices  reduced  into  English  measure  and  value. 

9rh  1  , 


Black  Teas. 

Ordinary  . per  English  lb. 

s. 

d. 

Green  Teas. 

s. 

■  d. 

5 

10 

Ordinary  . 

03 

’-'4 

Do.,  1st  quality . 

6 

9f 

Lianze  . ,,, 

4 

8i 

Majookon  . 

n 

:  i 

4 

Qi 

v4 

Pearl,  1st  quality . . . 

Bohea  . 

8 

9 

In  small  boxes . . 

8 

Do.,  1st  quality . 

9 

8i 

Superior,  called  Ching-Chay, 

or 

Buds  (bourgeons) . 

ri 

8 

Choulan . 

7  • 

Do.  called  Vanzountsclio-Dzi  ... 

12 

71 
'  2 

New,  do.  Losana-nosegay,  the  box  38 

10J. 

Do.  do.  Leansine,  or  Fragrant... 

,14 

*7 

ft 

Do.  do.  Losana- Osaka . 

17 

6 

Do.  do.  Pekoe  or  Imperial . . 

21 

Do.  do.  Three  lilies  or  roses . . 

.29 

2 

The  tea  brought  into  Russia  is  said  by  our  petitioners  to  be  superior  to  that 
imported  by  the  East-India  Company.  We  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  that  it  is  so  ;  whether  the  quality  is  so  fine  as  to  counterbalance  the 
difference  of  prices  we  doubt.  Bohea  of  the  best  quality  may  be  had  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  4s.  per  lb.  at  the  utmost ;  the  lowest  quality,  we  see,  sells  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  for  8s.  9d. ! 

We  next  proceed  to  the  report  from  Hamburgh,  giving  an  account  of  the 
consumption  and  prices  of  tea  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  whither  the  great  bulk  of 
the  American  exports  of  that  article  is  sent.  The  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
Hanse  Towns  it  is  impossible,  it  appears,  to  ascertain  ;  the  duty  on  importa¬ 
tion  being  only  one-sixth  per  cent,  (which  upon  the  inferior  sorts  of  tea  is  too 
small  for  computation),  the  custom-house  records  do  not  shew  the  whole  of 

the 
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the  quantity  imported.  We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  retail  prices  at  Bremen 


tfnQys  husimc 

_  .  _ _ _  o7__F  . _ _  _ ,  ,r. _ ,a  j^mpnces  at  ^ 

and  Lubeck  (those  at  Hamburgh  being  wholesale  only),  in  English  money :  it 
is  not,  however,  stated  whether  the  weights  are  English. 

(■  .  _  e&CT 


Sorts  of  Tea. 

>=«  £  j?  O  _ 

Behea.... . per  lb. 

Congou . . . 

Campoi . . . . 

Souchong  . 

Hyson  Skin  . «... 

Twankay  . . . 

Young  Hyson  . . 

Hyson  . . 

Gunpowder  . 

Pekoe  . 


At  Bremen. 


e  i, 


o 


~  d 

s  of  e  § 

1  7j  to  1  8 


s.  d. 

1  H 


At  Lubeck. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

1  2  ~I  lo 


1  ouwugs?  ioc 

1  4§  —  1  11| 


■  ! 


3  4  —  3 

3  I0£  —  4  5| 

4  5j  —  10  O 


1  6  —  2  1 

w  tek  do 

14—25 

1  •  $  !iU?og  pirfg 

lio  —  3  O 

3  0—53 

1  qrii^rt  cl  A  4  A  rC  r. 

4  10  —  10  6 

:  81  XfoiD  QfiT  ecfi  1 3g 
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Some  letters  are  subjoined  to  this  statement,  to  which  we  beg  the  reader’s 
attention.  A  merchant  at  Hamburgh  writes  to  the  British  consul-general, 
that  the  market  of  Hamburgh,  as  well  as  that  of  Holland,  is  overstocked 
with  tea,  and  that  the  prices  since  1816  are  reduced  to  one-third.  .  He  observes  : 
“  the  late  failures  in  the  United  States,  the  balance  of  two  or  three  millions 
of  dollars  due  to  the  American  customs,  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  Trading  Corn- 
pany,  computed  at  2,000,000  florins  during  the  last  four  years,  sufficiently 
prove  the  trade  has  of  late  been  carried  on  without  benefit”  He  adds,  that  the 
consumption  of  tea  in  Germany,  though  slowly  increasing,^  vj^  koderate; 
and  that  “  fine  black  tea,  the  staple  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  sc|rcely 
appears  in  the  market.”  ol  a8§>  m^rf  Pa 

The  British  vice-consul  at  Bremen  states,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
that  city  is  not  considerable;  its  importation  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
and  never  in  whole  cargoes,  but  occupying  a  small  portion  of  ship-room. 
The  vice-consul  at  Lubeck  states,  that  there  is  no  wholesale  trade  in  tea 
there,  and  but  a  very  irregular  one  in  the  retail  line. 

So  much  for  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  great  theatre  of  American  speculation  ; 
the  result  of  which  has  been  to  overstock  the  market  with  inferior  teas  (the  tea 
ordinarily  consumed  in  England  being  scarcely  known  there),  to  knock  down 
the  prices  one-third  (below,  as  we  shall  prove,  those  at  Canton),  and  what  is  the 
unavoidable  consequence,  to  ruin  the  Americans  and  their  Dutch  competitors. 
These  official  statements  will  then  hardly  bear  out  the  assertions  respecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  China  trade,  and  that  “  teas  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  Company’s  may  be  purchased  at  the  Hanse  Towns  at  one-half 
their  prices,  exclusive  of  the  duty one  of  the  most  audacious  misstatements 
ever  made,  even  at  Liverpool. 

Proceed  we  now  to  France.  Our  consul-general  at  Paris  has  procured  an 
official  statement  of  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  into  that  country,  from  the 
administration  of  the  customs  in  France :  no  other  means  exist  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  consumption. 


Years. 

Kilogrammes. 

?§  i  Years. 

Kilogrammes. 

1820  . 

1825 . . 

1821  . . 

1826 . 

. .  72,801 

1822  . 

1827 . . 

1823 . 

.  70,057 

tel-  J*lQl 

1824  . 

.  89,030 

Total . . 

The 
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The  annual  average  is  99,803  kilogrammes,  or  220,053  lbs.  English,  for  the 
whnln  nnniilivilritv  nf  France  !  The  prices  are  showp  in 

es  Marchandises  sur  la  Place  de  Paris . 

Maligna  sib  eiffgkw  3rfj  isrijsdw  fostela 


VIZ. 


wtiwc  pupunitiuu  of  France!  The  prices  are  showp  in  the  Prix  Couranl 

General  et  L£gdl  dcs  Marchandises  sur  la  Place  de  Paris ,  published  weekly, 
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Hyson  Skin . per  lb.  1  9  to  1  1 1 

Twankay . .-iV.iL.k©ah®|  • —  2  9 

9  Hyson  . .  2  11  —  3 
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Bohea..,,,, . per  lb. 

Congou . . . . 

Souchong  ... 

Pekoe  l..?:.. ‘ 


s. 

1 

2 

2 


d. 

9 

1  — 

3  to  2 


s.  d. 

SA 


.  4  10  —  6  11  Pearl  or  Gunpowder...  4  8 
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The  duty  on  tea,  without  regard  to  quality,  is  Is.  2ld.  per  lb.,  by  a  foreign 
ship;  and  from  9£d.  to  Is.  lid.,  by  a  French  ship,  according  to  the  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  importation.  vsinewT 

At  Naples  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  in  1826  was  5,961  lbs.,  in  1827 
3,419  lbs. ;  the  price  of  green  tea  is  7s.  4d.  per  lb.  English  ;  of  black  tea,  6s.  8d. 
per  lb.  The  duty  is  8d.  per  lb. 

In  Sicily,  the  consumption  of  tea  is  stated  to  be  about  twenty  chests  per 
annum,  which  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  Sicilians  sel¬ 
dom  make  use  of  it,  the  report  states,  except  in  illness  as  a  medicine,  and  the 
tea  is  “  of  a  very  inferior  quality.”  The  retail  price,  nevertheless,  is  for 
bohea  4s.  per  lb.,  tor  green,  6a.  per  lb.  English  weight.  The  duty,  without 
regard  to  quality,  is  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ;  .  . 

In  the  Austrian  states  on  the  Adriatic,  the  consumption  of  tea  is  stated  to 
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one  quality  known,  an  inferior  hyson,  is  from  7s.  fld.  to  8s.  per  ih/avoiMfl|ois  : 
the  duty  is  Is.  5|d.  per  lb.  At  Trieste,  tea  is  free  of  duty,  and  its  pric  A 
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At  Dantzig,  the  port  of  Prussia*  there  is  no  wholesale  trade  in  tea: 
the  quantity  consumed  m  Prussia  is  not  given.  The  retail  prices  are  as  fol- 
lowrs  : — 

noifstirasqa  nsansmA  1o  oueodj  tofo  9(f»  , 

35  orft)  ami  lohalni  riliw,l8Jfalsra  -  ' 

wob  iboaiol  . ^  *  * 

loJiteqinoo  rfoinCT  . .  7  g 

MJoaqeat  snpijisggg  i/to  *  -  %  yu  r 

The  duty  for  consumption  is  3£d.  per  lb. 

Our  consul  at  Frankfort  has  furnished  a  detailed  report  of  the  consumption 
and  prices  of  tea  at  that  city  and  in  the  confederate  states  of  Germany.  At 
Frankfort  the  consumption  duty  on  tea  is  only  lOd.  per  ewt.,  a  rate  so  low 
that  the  custom  registers  have  no  accurate  records  of  the  importation,  as  no 
drawback  is  allowed  on  its  exportation.  Mr.  Koch,  the  consul,  states,  how¬ 
ever,  that  not  more  than  100  cwt.  is  consumed  in  the  town  and  territory  of 
Frankfort,  forming  a  population  of  70,000  souls,  equal  to  about  one-eighth 
part  of  a  pound  for  each  individual  per  annum.  This  estimate,  low  a.s  it  is, 
he  says,  cannot  serve  as  a  general  basis  for  Germany,  “  as  in  some  parts  of 
it  no  tea  is  drunk,  and  in  others  very  little,  the  people  being  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  beer  or  wine  at  other  meals.”  The  prices  of 
tea  at  Frankfort  are  as  follows : — 
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Black  Teas.  s.  d. 

Bohea . per  lb.  I  0 

Congou  and  Campoi...  2  1 

Souchong . . .  2  6 

Pouchong  . .  3  o 

Padree  Souchong .  4  0 

Padree  Ziun  Tioung  3  9 

Piero . 5  0 

Caravan  (Russian)  ...10  0 


s.  d. 
to  1  3 

——3  0 

—  34 

—  34 


—  48 

—  10  0 

—  11  8 


Green  Teas.  s.  d. 

Hyson  Skin  ...peril).  2  1 

Singlo  .  3  O 

Twankay  .... . 2  6 

Young  Ply  son  .  3  4 

Hyson  . 3  9 

Imperial  or  Pearl .  4  7 

Gunpowder  .  7  6 

Tchi  or  Rugel  .  8  4 

Soolong .  6  8 

Bloom  .  5  10 


Caravan  (Russian)  ...13  4 


[Aug. 

s.  d. 
to  2  11 

—  34 

—  4  2 

—  68 

—  76 

—  84 

—  92 

—  76 

—  76 

—  15  0 


Upon  reference  to  our  price-current,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  prices 
are  actually  higher ,  some  of  them  considerably  so,  than  those  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  teas,  so  much  superior  in  quality  ! 

Denmark,  according  to  Mr.  Consul  Fenwick’s  report,  is  wholly  supplied  by 
the  Danish  Asiatic  Company,  who  pay  only  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  their 
teas,  whilst  other  importers  pay  from  10* d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.,  which  operates 
as  a  prohibition  of  a  foreign  supply.  As  the  Company  limit  their  imports  to 
the  wants  of  the  country,  their  sales  afford  a  correct  criterion  of  the  annual 


consumption,  which  appears  to  amount  to  129,000  lbs.  only.  The  Company, 
after  their  sale  in  September  1828,  had  on  hand  635,000  lbs.,  about  five  years’ 
consumption  !  The  prices  at  the  last  sales  were  as  follows : 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Bohea  . peril),  1  8  - 

Congou  .  2  4  to  2  6 

Campoi  .  2  5  —  28 

Souchong  . 1.  2  6  —  2  8 

Padree  Zioun  Ziorang  ...  2  10  - 

Hyson .  40  —  4  1 


and  fine  teas,  in  lead  canisters,  proportionally  higher. 

Here,  again,  the  reader  will  find  that,  instead  of  the  Company’s  teas  being 
double  the  price  of  the  continental,  they  are  really  lower. 

The  next  report  is  from  the  Netherlands,  where  the  whole  consumption  of 
tea  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.  A  recent  decree  of  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  dated  10th  September  last,  has  authorized  the  importation 
of  tea  from  China  into  entrepots  in  the  kingdom,  by  Netherland  ships,  for 
exportation  to  foreign  parts,  free  of  duty,  which  will  interfere  materially  with 
the  American  tea  trade. 

The  prices  of  tea  in  the  Netherlands  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Sorts  of  Tea. 

til  i  '±'-  • 

Bohea . per  lb. 

Congou . . . 

Campoi . . 

Souchong  . 

Pekoe  . . . 

Twankay  . . . 

Hyson  Skin  . . 

Young  Hyson  (or  Uxim) 

Hyson  . . 

Gunpowder . . 

Imperial  . 


In  the  Southern  Provinces. 


s .  d.  s .  d. 

O  81  to  O  10 

1  2h  —  1  7 

1  4i  —  1  9f 

1  3|—  1  9f 

5  0  -  6  5’- 

1  Si  -  1  9f 

J  3|  —  1  8 

18-1  Iff 

2  6  —  35 

4  4|  -  4  6| 

3  5  —  4  8i 


In  the  Northern  Provinces. 


s.  d,  s  •  d* 

0  8  to  1  7 

1  li  —  1  111 

1  U  —  2  7 

1  ]l  —  3  31 

3  11  —  6  O 


1  11  —  1  101 

1  4i  —  2  3 

2  5  —  32 

3  0  —  46 


The 
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The  consumption  duty  on  congo  and  bohea  teas  is  5s.  lid.  the  cvvt.,  and  on 
other  sorts  10s.  2d.  the  cwt.  if  imported  in  Netherlands  vessels ;  if  in  foreign 
vessels  that  have  not  broken  bulk,  from  China  or  Netherlands  possessions, 
15s. 3d.  and  28s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  In  the  former  case,  therefore,  the  duty  is 
from  |d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  only. 

Here  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  recall  to  mind  what  has  been  said  in 
explanation  of  the  low  prices  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  namely,  that  the  Dutch 
Trading  Company  has  been  losing  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  of  florins 
annually,  for  the  last  four  years,  by  the  importation  of  teas,  which,  with  the 
influx  of  the  American  cargoes,  has  overstocked  the  market  of  Holland  with 
inferior  teas,  and  reduced  the  prices  to  one-third  of  what  they  were  in  1816; 
although  the  American  exports  for  European  consumption  were  in  that  year 
more  than  double  their  amount,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  four  years. 

Let  the  reader  adjust  this  table  accordingly,  recollecting  that  the  staple  black 
teas  of  England  are  stated  to  be  unknown  on  the  continent,  and  then  say  how 
fair  is  the  statement,  that  “  the  Company  dispose  of  tea  at  double  the  prices  at 
which  a  similar  quality  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  continental  ports  of  Europe , 
independently  altogether  of  the  duties  paid  to  government  the  unblushing 
assertion  ventured  to  Parliament  in  the  petition  of  the  merchants  and  bankers 
of  Glasgow.  The  fine  black  tea  (pekoe)  is  dearer  than  ours. 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  the  Sardinian  states  (on  the  continent)  is  about 
5,600  lbs. ;  the  actual  price  of  the  article  in  those  states  is  given  according  to 
the  Genoese,  not  the  English  weight ;  lest  we  should  err  in  converting  one 
from  the  other,  we  think  it  best  to  omit  the  prices  here. 

In  Tuscany,  the  consumption  of  tea  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  foreigners  who 
reside  at  Florence  and  Leghorn,  the  natives  using  it  only  medicinally.  The 
quantity  is  computed  to  amount  to  a  trifle  of  3,000  lbs.  or  4,000  lbs.  annually. 
Here  too  the  weights  are  not  English.  ...... 

In  the  Roman  states,  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  tea  is  4,243  lbs. ; 
the  rate  of  duty  is  lid.  per  lb. ;  the  prices  are  as  follows  : — 

s-  d.  fp 

Bohea . per  lb.  English...  3  4  Gunpowder.. .per  lb.  English...  8  7 

Congo  and  Souchong .  4  O  Pekoe  .  q  41 

Hyson . . .  4  9  Pearland  Imperial .  7  of 

In  the  Govern o  del  Litorale  of  Trieste,  the  county  of  Gorizia  and  the 
peninsula  of  Istria,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  which  is  about  300,000,  the 
consumption  of  tea  is  so  insignificant,  says  the  British  consul  at  Trieste,  “  as 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  trade  • 
it  is  used  more  as  a  medicine  than  as  a  necessary  article  of  subsistence,  or  an 
agreeable  beverage,  except  by  the  English  families  resident  there,  and  a  few 
others  in  the  higher  circles.  The  importation  in  British  vessels  is  limited  to 
small  parcels  brought  by  masters  of  ships,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  has  not 
amounted  to  1,000  lbs.  during  the  last  nine  years.  A  more  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  (about  3,000  lbs.)  was  imported  some  years  ago  in  an  American  ship,  and 
left  in  commission  with  an  English  house  here  ;  but  the  greater  part,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  prices,  still  remains  unsold,  and  I  am 
assured  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  wholesale  buyers  could  be  found  for  it 
even  at  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent. !”  The  article  is  free  of  duty  in  Trieste 
and  its  liberties,  and  also  in  Istria  ;  the  prices  at  Trieste  are  as  follows 

d.  S'  d' 

Souchong  ...per  lb.  English...  2  9  Hyson . per  lb.  English...  3  4 

Hyson  Skin  . . .  2  O  Gunpowder  or  Pearl .  5  o 

We 
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We  have  now  gone  minutely  and  carefully  through  the  whole  of  the  official 
reports  respecting  the  consumption  and  prices  of  tea  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  every  impartial  person,  whether  the 
whole  of  the  allegations  on  these  points  contained  in  the  memorials  presented 
to  Parliament  by  the  petitioners  for  an  open  trade  to  China,  are  not  barefaced 
misrepresentations.  With  every  possible  advantage  which  could  result  from 
the  absence  of  competition  in  the  market,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  progres¬ 
sive  prosperity,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  (especially  France  and  Germany), 
to  augment  the  demand  for  luxuries,  the  American  trade  in  tea  thither  has 
been  obviously  a  losing  one,  and  in  spite  of  the  ruinous  depression  of  prices, 
the  utmost  exertion  of  American  and  Dutch  speculators  has  been  unable  to 
create  a  demand  for  it,  amongst  a  people  whose  taste  naturally  leads  them  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  use  of  their  own  thin  and  low-priced  wines  as  an  ordinary  beverage. 
With  respect  to  prices,  there  never  was  a  more  audacious  falsehood  uttered 
than  the  assertion,  that  “  the  Company  dispose  of  tea  at  double  the  prices  at 
which  a  similar  quality  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  continental  ports  of  Europe,” 
to  say  nothing  about  duty.  In  Russia  (which  has  a  large  and  regular  supply  of 
its  own,  direct  from  China),  at  Naples,  Venice,  Fiume,  and  the  Roman  states, 
the  selling  prices  of  tea,  notwithstanding  the  low  duties  payable  on  the  article 
in  those  countries,  are  actually  higher  than  our  retail  prices ,  after  the  payment 
of  a  duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent. !  The  prices  in  Prussia,  Franconia  and 
the  south-west  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sicily,  are  equal  to  or  higher  than 
what  our  own  prices  would  be,  if  our  teas  paid  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  teas  in  those  places.  There  only  remain,  then,  France,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Now  with  respect  to  France  :  the  importation  of  tea  (the  only  criterion  of 
the  consumption,  which  is  likelier,  of  course,  to  be  less  than  more)  into  that 
country  amounted,  in  1826,  to  160,000  lbs.,  too  small  a  fraction  for  each 
individual  to  be  computed  !  As  in  that  year  the  importation  fell  below  that  of 
the  preceding,  which  was  a  year  of  exorbitant  importation,  to  obviate  cavil, 
we  will  take  the  average  of  the  seven  years,  ending  1826,  which  is  196,000  lbs., 
as  the  maximum  to  which  the  consumption  of  tea  has  been  raised  in  France  b}? 
all  the  efforts  of  speculators,  American  and  Dutch.  Now,  in  1827,  the 
quantity  imported  into  that  country  was  369,000  lbs.,  which  is  173,000  lbs., 
or  88  per  cent.,  beyond  the  maximum  of  consumption.  Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  this  excess  (of  which,  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  a  statement  already- 
given,  126,000  lbs.  consisted  of  American  teas,  the  remainder  probably  the 
equally  inferior  Dutch  teas)  did  not  reduce  the  prices  below  their  natural  and 
proper  level?  MM.  Say  and  Sismondi,  the  French  economists,  would  tell 
us,  that  if  any  article  of  mere  luxury  were  introduced  into  any  market  to  an 
extent  nearly  double  the  effectual  demand  for  it,  the  price  of  that  article  will 
inevitably  descend  below  the  prime  cost  of  production,  till  the  superabundant 
quantity  be  absorbed,  and  perhaps  much  longer :  and  this  is  the  fact. 

Waving  all  argument  respecting  the  superior  quality  of  the  English  teas, 
we  submit  to  the  reader  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  teas  at  Canton,  agreeably 
to  the  last  price-current  from  thence,  in  order  that  he  may  compare  those 
prices  (which  never  vary  materially)  with  those  given  as  the  wholesale  prices 
in  France,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  Netherlands,' without  the  duty, which  we 
assume  to  be  those  of  importation.* 

*  In  computing  the  figures  in  this  table  we  have  taken  the  China  tale  at  6s.  8d.,  thepecul  at  133}  lbs. 
The  duty  we  have  subtracted  from  the  French  prices  is  Is.  2<}d.  per  lb.  due  on  tea  imported  by  a  foreign 
ship,  which  we  assume  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  tea  brought  to  France.  As  the  duty  on  tea  in  the 
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France, 
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Prices  at 
Hamburgh, 
January  1829. 

Prices  qJt 
Bremen, 
January  1829. 

Prices  at 
Antwerp, 
November  1828. 
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that  bohea,  which  is  not  to  be  had  in  China  at  a  lower  rate  than  84<F  per  lb., 

may  be  purchased  at  Antwerp  for  714-->  in  France  for  6£d.,  and  at  Hamburgh 
for  5d.  Congou,  which  sells  at  Canton  at  from  lid.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  is  purchas¬ 
able  in  France  at  KHd.,  and  at  Hamburgh  at  from  8-jd.  to  10yd.  The  price 
of  campoi  at  Canton  is  lid.;  at  Hamburgh  it.  is  only  8*d.  Hyson  sells  for 
Is.  9fd.  at  Canton,  but  for  only  Is..  8Hi.  in  France.  Young  hyson  cannot  be 
had  at  Canton  under  Is.  8-fd.  per  lb.,  but  it  may  be  got  at  Hamburgh  for  9d., 
much  less  than  one-half !  Twankay  sells  for  lid.  per  lb.  at  the  place  where  it 
is  grown,  but,  thanks  to  American  speculation,  at  Hamburgh  it  may  be  bad 
for  7id.  But  the  climax  is  the  price  of  souchong  at  Hamburgh,  which  is  od. 
ppr  lb.,  the  same  as  the  lowest  description  of  common  bohea  in  that  market, 

half  the  price  of  bohea  in  that  of  Canton  !  ! 

,  :  .The  bankers  and  merchants  .of  Glasgow,  if  they  rely  upon  these  prices  as 
the  basis  of  their  allegation,  should  really  have  gone  a  little  further,  and  stated, 
the  East-India  Company  in  England,  but  the  sellers  of  tea  at 
Canton,  exact  double  the  prices  at  which  teas  of  the  same  quality  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  on  the  Continent.  We  would  simply  ask  any  man  of  sane  mind,  whether 
a  statement  of  prices,  which  represents  a  commodity,  after  various  charges, 
cheaper  by  one-half  to  the  consumer  than  at  the  place  of  its  growth,  is  a  sure 
criterion  for  legislation  ?  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  says  it  is;  and  Mr.  Hume  is  an 
“  honourable”  man, — though  not  universally  esteemed  a  veritable  Solon. 

We  content  ourselves  with  these  remarks,  though  many  others  suggest 
themselves:  as  the  striking  disparity  of  prices  at  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and 
Antwerp  j  the  irregularity  of  that  disparity;  the  false  proportion  of  prices 
hb£we ^ qgflities  of  teas,  not  only  at  the  different  places  but  at 
the  same  place;  alL  denoting  an  utter  derangement  of  the  trade.  Mr, 
Hume  would  probably  find  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to  us  why  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  supply  the  continental  market  and  their  own  at  such  different  rates; 
why.  hyson,  for  example,  should.be  from  2s.  8kl.  to  4s.  I|d.  at  New  York, 
and  from  ls.  8|d.  to  2s.  Id.  in  France  ;  why  they  make  their  own  countrymen 
pay  2s.  1|lL  and  3s.  l.}d.  for  young  hyson,  whilst  they  sell  it  (or  at  least 
could  procure  it)  at  Hamburgh,  for  9d.  and  Is.  4Jd.? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  parts  of  the  continent  where  teas  are  so  low,  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  Ankhe  or  Ankoy  teas,  or  some  other  rubbish,  which 
^  *  ,  r  j  M  ,  »  ’  is 

Hanse  Town  is  trifling,  we  have  made  no  deduction  from  the  wholesale  prices  at  Hamburgh  and  Bre¬ 
men;  and  we  have  deducted  the  very  lowest  duty  payable  on  teas  at  Antwerp,  namely,  5s.  lid.  per  cwt. 
for  bohea,  and  10s.  2d.  for  other  teas  (though  .in  some  circumstances  the  duty  would  be  £l.  2s.  10!#.  and 
£2. 3s.  3d.);  and  we  have  rejected  all  fractions  below  a  farthing,  giving  the  benefit  of  the  rejection 
to  the  adverse  party.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  we  have  taken  some  of  the  continental  priced  too 
high.  If  the  tale  is  assumed  at  more  than  its  intrinsic  value,  the  difference  will  not  destroy  our  argu¬ 
ment.  To  reduce  the  price  of  bohea  at  Canton  even  one  penny?  the  tale  must  be  taken  so  low  as  5s.  l(j£d. 
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is  unsaleable  unless  dirt-cheap ;  and  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
their  prices  and  those  of  the  Company’s  teas,  selected  with  the  utmost 
care,  is  folly  or  imposture.  A  trade  of  this  kind  can  never  be  profitable 
in  the  end ;  and  accordingly,  although  we  are  assured,  by  those  to  w hoip  bold 
assertions  cost  nothing,  that  the  tea  trade,  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  is 
prospering,  the  fact  is,  that  whilst  in  1826-27  the  quantity  of  tea  they  shipped 
from  Canton  for  their  own  and  the  continental  market  was  8,577,566  lbs.,  the 
qdaritity  in  1805-6,  upwards  of  twenty  years  before,  was  11,702,800  lbs. 
These  are  strange  proofs  of  prosperity  and  progression  !  uiem  ed 

Another  favourite  topic  of  the  petitioners  is  the  smallness  of  the  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  with  China  under  the  present  system.  Do  they  know  its  amount  ? 
Are  they  ignorant,  or  do  they  only  suppress  the  fact,  that  the  total  value  of 
the  British  trade  with  China  is  much  more  than  double  that  of  our  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  friendly  country  of  France,  and  far  more  beneficial  ?  Since 
the  year  1814-15,  the  amount  of  the  trade  between  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  China  has  never  been  less  than  about  six  millions  sterling,  and  in 
the  last  year  returned,  1826-27,  it  was  .£7,303,710 ;  whereas  our  total  trade 
with  France,  in  1828,  was  of  the  value  of  but  .£3,151,113,  whereof  the  im¬ 
ports  were  £2,604,182,  the  exports  being  only  £546,931. 

We  have  gone  to  such  a  length  that  we  cannot  venture  further,  or  we 
should  have  wished  to  bestow  some  remarks  upon  the  Kiachta  trade  with 
China,  into  which  some  of  the  theorists,  now  pretty  active  against  the  Com¬ 
pany,  were  anxious  to  drive  our  credulous  manufacturers  in  1821.  The  official 
papers,  in  the  collection  before  us,  shew  that  if  these  individuals  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  their  object,  our  woollens  and  cottons,  had  they  escaped  the  multiplied 
risks  which  beset  them  in  a  land  journey  of  4,000  miles,  might  have  been  bar¬ 
tered  for  excellent  bohea  tea,  which,  after  paying  the  duty  in  this  country, 
the  importers  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to  offer  to  the  poor  mechanics  of 
England  at  the  rate  of  only  eighteen  shillings  the  P93A$d[mos  Q&8I  vwunfit.  tel 
We  cannot  help  lamenting  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Huskisson  should  commit 
himself  so  egregiously  as  he  has  done  on  this  question.  It  is  true,  he  can¬ 
didly  confesses  that  “  he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  trade, 
but  what  he  had  been  told  by  persons  connected  with  it,”  namely,  his  Liver¬ 
pool  constituents;  yet  an  ordinary  official  knowledge  of  the  statutes  ought  to 
have  guarded  him  against  so  palpable  a  mistake  as  that  of  upbraiding  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  keeping  a  year’s  stock  of  teas  in  their  warehouses,  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  choice  with  them ,  whereas  this  “  monstrous  obligation,”  as  he 
terms  it,  is  imposed  upon  them,  for  public  benefit,  by  law,  and  the  Company 
comply  therewith  at  an  annual  sacrifice  of  £150,000  interest  on  capital  unem¬ 
ployed  !  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  Mr.  Huskisson,  professing  to  quote 
from  a  paper  on  the  table  of  the  House,  stated  that  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  East-India  trade  was  in  1813  only  28,000  tons,  and  in  1828  it  was  109,000 
tons,  “  so  that  the  increasing  progress  of  industry  was  in  that  instance  fully 
realized whereas,  as  Mr.  Astell  promptly  observed,  the  official  paper  bore 
upon  the  face  of  it  the  statement  that  for  the  year  1813  the  Company’s  ton¬ 
nage  alone  was  stated,  the  records  of  the  private  trade  being  destroyed  at  the 
fire  of  the  Custom-house.  The  fact  is  that  the  private  tonnage  was  50,000 
tons  in  1815  and  68,000  in  1828 ;  the  Company’s  34,000  tons  in  1815  and 
41,000  in  1828,  shewing  an  increase  to  nearly  the  same  extent. 
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The  progress  of  our  colonies  in  southern  Asia,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
well  as  in  trade  and  commerce,  is  surprising.  In  spite  of  the  lamentations 
occasionally  heard  from  thence  about  blacks  and  bush-rangers,  the  want  of  a 
free  press,  taxation  without  representation,  the  ravages  of  the  weevil  and  the 
caterpillar,  and  the  inundations  of  the  Hawkesbury,  those  colonies  appear  to 
be  making  rapid  advances.  3  °  ,  ' 

In  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  or  Tasmania,  as  the  colonists  wish  it  to  be  called, 
which  is  of  subordinate  importance,  at  present,  compared  with  its  vast;  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  improvements  to  which  we  allude  are  not  less  perceptible  than  in 
New  South  Wales.  Its  press  is  almost  equally  prolific.  We  are  just  favoured 
with  the  sight  of  the  Hobart  Town  Almanac  for  1829,  the  first  publication  of 
the  kind  which  has  issued  from  the  Tasmanian  press ;  and  a  very  elegant  little 
book  it  is,  embellished  with  plates,  and  emulating,  though  not  absolutely 
rivalling,  the  new-year  publications  of  Mr.  Ackermann  and  his  competitors. 
The  contents  of  this  work,  which  is  not  a  mere  calendar,  include  a  very 
pretty  descriptive  itinerary  of  the  island,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  towns 
and  the  villages,  the  rivers  and  the  rivulets,  the  seats  of  the  gentry,  and  the 
farms  of  the  agriculturists.  We  have  also  the  chronology  of  the  island, 
“  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,”  whence  we  perceive  that  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  on  the  1st  December  1643,  visited  for  the 
first  time  by  an  Englishman  on  the  9th  March  1773,  ascertained  to  be  an 
island  in  February  1798,  and  declared  independent  of  New  South  Wales  on 
the  24th  November  1825.  A  variety  of  other  details,  very  useful  to  the 
settler,  and  not  without  interest  to  the  European  reader,  is  subjoined. 

We  find,  for  instance,  from  the  “Statistics  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  on  the 
1st  January  1829,  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,”  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  consists  of  20,000  souls,  exclusive  of  600  aborigines,  who  live  in  the 
woods.  Of  these  20,000  civilized  people,  the  male  adults  amount  to  12,000, 
the  female  adults  to  4,800  only,  the  children  under  ten  years  to  3,200“.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hobart  Town,  the  capital,  are  in  number  5,700.  The  marriages 
in  1828  were  ISO,  the  deaths  300,  the  births  650.  The  arrivals  in  the  island 
(other  than  by  birth)  were  1,500  in  that  year. 

The  total  territory  is  23,4372  square  miles,  or  fifteen  millions  of  acres, 
whereof  six  millions  and  a  half  are  pasture  land,  a  million  and  a  half  arable, 
and  the  remainder  rocky  and  thickly  wooded  hills  :  the  number  of  acres 
already  granted  is  1,121,548.  The  land  cultivated  consists  of  acres  30,150, 
whereof  22,950  are  sown  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease,  and  beans, 
chiefly  the  first;  3,200  with  potatoes,  turnips,  and  tares;  and  4,000  with 
English  grass.  The  number  of  cattle  and  stock  is  as  follows :  horses  2  ,100, 
horned  cattle  70,000,  sheep  500,000,  goats  2,000,  hogs  10,000,  poultry 
20,000. 

The  revenue  in  1828  amounted  to  <£40,000,  of  which  the  duty  on  spirits 
produced  one-half.  The  Government  expenditure  on  account  of  the  island 
was  just  treble  the  receipts,  or  £120,000.  The  imports  in  1828  were 
£300,000,  the  exports  £100,000.  The  total  circulating  medium  in  the  island 
is  £100,000,  ot  which  £60,000  is  paper,  in  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and 
twenty  pounds  each.  The  colonial  interest  is  ten  per  cent. 

So  much  for  the  statistical  information  contained  in  the  Hobart  Town 
Almanac:  although  probably  not  accurate  to  a  figure,  the  details  are  doubtless 
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to  be  relied  on  as  approximating  to  correctness;  and  they  show  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  state  of  the  colony  since  the  visit  of  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
quiry  in  1821 ;  its  population,  its  stock,  its  receipts,  &c.  have  more  than 
quadrupled  in  the  short  interval. 

We  have  been  most  amused  with  the  “  Descriptive  Itinerary  ”  in  this  little 
volume.  The  whimsical  denominations  given  to  newly* discovered  countries  by 
Englishmen  are  the  theme  of  no  little  ridicule,  in  England,  as  well  as  amongst 
foreigners.  It  might  be  expedient  to  introduce  some  regulation  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vulgarisms  which  sometimes  disfigure  our  maps. 
The  harsh  and  unpoetical  names  which  the  early  colonists  imposed  on  places 
in  America,  must  grievously  perplex  the  bards  of  that  country.  In  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  the  same  inconvenience  will  happen  from  its  local  nomenclature, 
whenever  poetry  shall  begin  to  germinate  there.  How  will  a  Tasmanian  Byron 
gnaw  his  quill  when  he  attempts  to  reduce  into  his  ottava  rima  such  uncouth 
and  refractory  names  as  Tea-tree  Bush,  Cocked-Hat  Hill,  Muddy  Plains, 
Break  of  Day  River,  Saltpan  Plains,  Black  Snake  Banks,  Hollow  Tree  Road, 
Tinder-box  Bay,  Break-neck  Hill,  and  Pipe-clay  Lake  ! 

We  will  conduct  the  reader  in  a  ramble  through  a  page  or  two  of  the  “Iti¬ 
nerary,”  in  order  to  show  him  the  odd  juxta-position  of  some  of  the  local  names. 
Taking  a  trip  of  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital,  we  arrive  at  Brighton,  a 
town  where  there  is  (as  most  persons  know)  a  “  government  cottage,”  After 
leaving  Brighton,  to  his  astonishment,  he  will  find  himself  on  the  road  to 
Richmond,  to  reach  which  he  has  to  pass  through  Jerusalem  (a  fine  open 
grazing  country),  and  Jericho,  watered  as  heretofore,  by  the  river  Jordan. 
A  short  distance  from  Brighton  “  the  traveller,”  says  our  author,  “  enters  on 
the  rich  and  fertile  district  of  Bagdad,”  which,  instead  of  being  seated  on  the 
Tigris,  as  antiquated  geographers  pretended,  “  extends  for  about  eight  miles  to 
the  bottom  of  Constitution  Hill.”  This  Constitution  Hill  is  “  chiefly  occupied 
in  pasturage;”  and  in  descending  it,  the  London  visitor  would  be  surprised  at 
perceiving,  not  a  plum-pudding  palace,  but  “  two  lofty  sugar-loaf  hills,”  one 
on  each  hand. 

After  accomplishing  our  descent  down  Constitution  Hill,  we  approach  the 
river  Clyde,  which  seems  to  run  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Jordan,  near  Mount 
Vernon;  and  at  the  forty-second  mile  stone,  a  wooden  bridge  of  no  less  than 
two  arches  is  thrown  across  that  celebrated  river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  a 
lagoon  overgrown  with  rushes,  “  where  Mrs.  Gough  and  child  were  killed  by 
the  blacks.”  Twelve  miles  further  is  Oatlands,  which,  we  are  aware,  is  no 
longer  a  cottage;  it  is  a  village  with  “a  church  and  a  gaol  in  progress.”  We 
have  not  far  to  go  before  we  come  within  sight  of  Ben  Lomond,  from  whence 
flows  the  South  Esk  which  joins  the  Nile,  justly  described  as  “  a  fine  stream 
of  water,”  and  afterwards  the  Tamar.  Tunbridge  is  very  near  Ben  Lomond. 

A  few  miles  further,  is  the  town  of  Lincoln,  on  the  banks  of  a  large  rushy 
lagoon;  then  we  encounter  Vinegar  Hill,  which  is  close  to  Perth,  and  not  far 
from  Launceston,  “  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.”  On  the 
Isis,  a  “rivulet,”  stands  the  village  of  Auburn,  never  before  met  with  but 
in  song.  Further  on,  we  reach  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  “  a  beautiful  lim¬ 
pid  river,”  on  which  stands  Crecy,  where  a  “  black  prince  ”  may  have  often 
fought,  but  where,  at  present,  “  Mr.  Dutton  keeps  the  celebrated  high-bred 
horses  called  Buffalo,  Bolivar,  and  Waterloo.” 

Another  excursion  takes  us  from  the  town  of  Hamilton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  into  Abyssinia,  “  an  extensive  grazing  country,”  where  are  situated  the 
cataracts,  not  of  the  Nile,  but  of  the  Clyde.  Thence  we  are  hurried  on  to  the 
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Styx,  unlike  the  sluggish  river  of  antiquity,  “  a  large  and  rapid  stream  we 
cross  it,  not  in  Charon’s  bark,  but  by  a  wooden  bridge  built  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  proprietors,  who  probably  often  swear  by  the  stream.  Crossing  the  Clyde, 
the  traveller,  in  the  course  of  a  fewr  miles,  comes  upon  the  Shannon,  which* 
strange  to  say,  is  joined  by  the  Ouse.  Traversing  the  plains  of  Basan, “  grazed 
by  Mr.  Edward  Lord,”  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  still  famous  for  its  bulls,  he 
reaches  the  Dee,  which,  like  the  Thames,  “  a  small  rivulet,”  and  a  multitude 
of  rivers,  is  swallowed  up  by  the  voracious  Derwent,  just  before  the  wonder¬ 
ing  traveller  gets  into  Transylvania. 

Thus  proceeds  our  “Itinerary.”  The  confusion  of  counties  must  be  singu¬ 
larly  perplexing  to  a  raw  new-comer:  the  Surrey  and  Hampshire  hills  adjoin 
each  other,  and  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  near  the  plains  of 
Norfolk,  wherein  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  York,  in  which  large  trees 
are  to  be  seen  growing  from  the  ruins  of  the  original  buildings.  This  ancient 
town  must  have  been  founded  so  early  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  1804. 


FINANCES  OF  OUR  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

“  In  page  48  of  the  last  number  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  (July  1829),  is  an 
abstract  of  the  East-India  Company’s  financial  accounts  for  the  year  1826-27, 
wherein  the  net  commercial  balance  in  favour  of  the  Company  is  stated  to 
be  £1 9,570,388.  This  is  obviously  incorrect,  for  by  a  reference  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  that  year  (in  vol.  xxvi.  p.  15,  of  the  Journal),  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  sum  of  £  10,704,276  due  from  the  territorial  to  the  commercial 
branch,  included  as  assets  in  that  balance;  whereas,  by  a  note  appended  to 
the  account,  it  appears  that  advances  had  been  made  from  the  territorial 
branch  on  account  of  commerce  in  India,  to  the  amount  of  £6, 067, 292,  re¬ 
ducing  the  balance  actually  transferable  from  the  territorial  to  the  commercial 
branch  to  .£4,636,984.  The  difference,  therefore,  £6,067,292,  substracted 
from  £19,570,388,  will  leave  a  net  commercial  balance  in  favour  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  £13,503,096.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  even  with  the  prospective  im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  assumed,  that  the  assets  can  at  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  realize  more  than  that  sum,  were  it  possible  to  convert  the 
diversified  property  into  cash  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  amongst  the 
proprietors  of  £6,179,088  East-India  Stock  :  and  were  this  practicable,  each 
proprietor  would  only  receive  £218.  10s.  for  his  £100  stock,  instead  of  the 
price  (about  £230)  which  it  now  bears  in  the  market.” 

In  reply  to  this  statement  we  remark,  that  we  have  taken  the  balance  of 
commercial  assets,  in  India  and  at  home,  as  expressed  in  the  figures  of  the 
respective  accounts ,  without  reference  to  the  doubtful  or  supposed  advances 
in  India  to  the  commercial  from  the  territorial  branch,  mentioned  in  the  note 
alluded  to.  If  those  advances  constitute  really  a  debt  due  from  the  former  to 
the  latter,  and  their  amount  could  be  ascertained  with  any  thing  like  precision, 
the  sum  should  have  been  included  in  the  statement  of  commercial  debts,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  advances  out  of  the  commercial  assets  in  England,  on 
the  territorial  account,  are  included  among  the  territorial  debts;  instead  of 
being  the  subject  of  a  note  upon  an  item  of  the  account.  In  a  final  adjust¬ 
ment,  the  advances  in  question,  if  there  be  no  set-off,  would  certainly  be  a 
charge  upon  the  commercial  assets  to  the  amount  of  £6,067,292.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  such  an  adjustment,  the  home  bond-debt,  which  we  have 
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subtracted  from  the  commercial  assets,  ought  in  equity  to  be  transferred,  in 
part,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  territorial  branch ;  for  it  is  incongruous  to  con¬ 
clude,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  debt  and  its  nominal  cha¬ 
racter,  “  for  the  purposes  of  trade,”  that  its  existence  is  not  owing  to  political 
causes.  This  debt,  if  transferred  to  the  territorial  branch,  would  go  far  to¬ 
wards  a  set-off  against  the  balance  of  advances  in  question. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  contended,  moreover,  that  the  sums  set  apart  from 
the  surplus  commercial  profits  in  England,  since  1814,  towards  the  liquidation 
of  the  Indian  territorial  debt,  ought  also  to  be  rejected  from  the  commercial 
assets  (in  which,  we  presume,  they  are  included),  since  these  payments  are 
not  held  to  constitute  a  claim  upon  the  territory  for  re-payment.  But,  we 
apprehend,  that  on  such  an  adjustment  of  accounts  as  would  take  place,  if 
the  Company’s  political  character  were  dissolved,  every  equitable  claim  of  this 
kind  upon  the  territory  would  be  allowed. 

Our  correspondent  says  further :  “  it  cannot  be  supposed,  even  with  the 
'prospective  improvements  which  have  been  assumed ,  that  the  assets  can,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  charter,  realize  more  than  that  sum  (<£13,503,096),  were  it 
possible  to  convert  the  diversified  property  into  cash.” 

This  proposition,  as  it  stands,  seems  to  us  tantamount  to  a  denial  that  a 
given  sum,  augmented  annually  in  a  given  ratio,  for  a  given  number  of  years, 
would  be  greater  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning.  If  £13,503,096 
receive  a  yearly  addition  of  £312,899,  the  prospective  improvement  assumed, 
from  1826-27  to  1833-34,  it  must  amount,  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year, 
to  £15,693,389. 

But  let  us  adopt  the  minimum  sum  of  £13,503,096  as  the  amount  of  divisi¬ 
ble  assets  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter ;  to  which  sum  we  take  leave  to  add 
half  only  of  the  home  bond-debt,  or  £1,897, '046;  the  gross  sum  will  then 
be  £15,401,042,  which,  divided  amongst  the  proprietors,  would  give  each 
nearly  £250  for  his  £100  stock :  an  addition  to  the  market  price  which  would 
cover  the  loss  (if  any)  attending  the  conversion  of  the  assets  into  cash. 

Even  if  the  commercial  assets  amounted  to  no  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  Company’s  capital  stock,  or  £12,358,176,  we  apprehend  the  Company 
could  not  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  which  some  writers  (including 
M.  Say)  affirm :  and  this  is  all  we  contended  for. 

The  intricacy  of  these  accounts  arises  from  the  necessity  of  separating  the 
two  species  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  the  territorial  and  the  commerrfhJ. 
The  union  of  the  two  characters  of  sovereign  and  merchant  forms  one  of  the 
grounds  of  attack  against  the  Company?  But  what  has  it  effected?  Since 
1814,  the  sum  of  .£4,923,000  has  been  set  apart  from  the  commercial  profits  in 
England  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Indian  territorial  debt;  which  shews 
what  commerce  has  done  for  the  relief  of  the  territory.  _ 

In  whatever  condition  the  Company  may  be,  they  are  sure  ofiassaults :  if  their 
affairs  are  prosperous,  they  are  then  extorting  exorbitant  profits,  or  impoverish¬ 
ing  their  subjects;  if  they  can  be  represented  as  in  debt  and  difficulty,  then 
they  are  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  the  nation,  and  incapable  of  managing 
their  own  finances  !  (mmiPiaam  vd  -ravLrfw 
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[From  the  'unpublished  Collection  of  the  late  Col.  Mackenzie.] 

~oJ  iel  os  bluow  ^danffid  ]finoJ|ii93  9if3  oi  bs'naii  gidT 

There  was  once  a  Brahmin,  whose  name  was  Madava  Bootooloo,  a  native 

of  the  soijth,  progress  in  the  sixty-four  arts  and 

sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  various  languages  of  the  country;  but  he  was  goaded 
to  misery  by  extreme  poverty.  He  frequently  revolved  in  his  mind,  therefore, 
the  means  of  becoming  rich.*  He  knew  and  felt  that  wealth  only  would 
secure  friends,  for  every  one  wished  to  be  a  friend  of  those  whom  heaven  had 
befriended  ;  whereas,  the  poor  were  universally  shunned,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  be  endued  with  a  single  virtue.  Madava  Bootooloo,  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
left  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  pursuit  of  fortune,  and  travelled  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  impoverished  resources,  but  without 
success.  At  last,  fatigued  by  constant  travel  and  depressed  by  disappointment, 
he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  disquietude,  and  to  shake  off  his  depen¬ 
dence  upon  mankind,  who  had  neither  noticed  his  distresses  nor  rewarded  his 
labours.  When  hq  arrived  at  Humpa,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  dedicate  him¬ 
self  to  the  goddess  Boovan  Eswaree,f  in  order  that,  through  her  powerful 
influence,  he  might  obtain  that  which  he  sought  so  anxiously  and  so  ineffec¬ 
tually.  Abstaining  from  food  and  drink,  he  worshipped  her  for  sometime 
with  the  most  intense  devotion ;  when  the  goddess,  moved  by  the  ardour  of 
his  homage,  appeared  to  him  in  her  own  shape  and  person,  and  asked  him 
what  it  was  that  he  requested  of  her?  The  poor  brahmin  told  the  goddess 
the  whole  story  of  his  disappointments,  and  supplicated  her  to  bestow  upon 
him  riches,  that  he  might  gratily  his  family  and  his  friends  by  acts  of  kindness, 
and  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  worid  by  hospitable  and  liberal  deeds. 

The  goddess,  however,  who  had  a  perfect  foreknowledge  of  events,  and  knew 
all  that  was  fated  to  happen  to  her  supplicant,  told  him  that  his  petition  could 
not  be  granted  to  him  in  his  present  state,  but  that  in  another,  and  probably 
his  qext  life,  his  wishes  should  be  complied  with.  This  communication  ren¬ 
dered  the  brahmin  very  sorrowful.  He  became  still  more  disgusted  with,  the 
world,  and  deemed  it  more  eligible  to  become  a  pilgrim  or  sanyassee,  than  to 
go  back  to  his  native  country  in  poverty.  Having  publicly  declared  this  reso¬ 
lution,  and  made  a  solemn  vow  to  the  same  effect,  which  he  called  upon  hea¬ 
ven 

*  The  Hindus  have  a  most  sensitive  dread  of  poverty,  and  of  the  train  of  evils  which  it  induces.  In 
the  Mrichchakati ,  or  “  Toy  Cart,”  an  Hindu  drama,  admirably  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  by  Mr. 
Hayman  Wilson,  one  of  the  characters  moralizes  thus  upon  poverty 

The  poor  man’s  truth  is  scorned ;  the  tender  light 
Of  each  mild  virtue  languishes ;  suspicion 
Stamps  him  the  perpetrator  of  each  crime 
That  others  are  the  authors  of:  no  man  seeks 
To  form  acquaintance  with  him,  nor  exchange 
Familiar  greeting  or  respectful  courtesy. 

If  e’er  he  find  a  place  in  rich  men’s  dwellings. 

At  solemn  festivals,  the  wealthier  guests 
Survey  him  with  disdainful  wonder — and 
Whene’er  by  chance  he  meets  upon  the  road 
With  state  and  wealth,  he  sneaks  into  a  corner. 
****** 

He  who  incurs  the  guilt  of  poverty. 

Adds  a  sixth  sin  to  those  we  deem  most  heinous. 

The  five  great  sins  in  the  Hindu  code  are  :  stealing  gold,  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  murder  of  a 
brahmin,  adultery'  with  the  wife  of  a  spiritual  teacher,  associating  with  persons  guilty  of  either  of  those 
crimes. 

f  Bhuvaneswari,  a  form  of  Durga. 
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ven  to  witness  and  that  he  had  entirely  discarded  all  hope  and  anxiety  for  the 
goods  of  this  world,  and  had  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  devotion  ;  he  duly 
performed  all  the  ceremonies  of  die  Hindu  law  preliminary  to  becoming  a 
devotee,  and  clothed  himself  in  the  peculiar  habit  of  a  true  sanyassee,  namely^ 
in  red  and  tawney-coloured  rags.  In  this  state  of  religious  seclusion,  he  com¬ 
posed  a  book  upon  religious  duty,  and  on  the  regulations  of  the  castes,  which 
he  called  Veedaranabosom. 

In  the  Saleevahan  year  1253  (A.D.  1331),  the  goddess  Eswaree  again  ap^- 
peared  to  him,  and  announced  to  the  devotee,  who  in  his  religious  character 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Vedayaranaloo,*  that  she  came  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  now,  which  she  had  before  made  to  grant  to  him  in  his 
next  life.  The  Gooroo,  astonished  at  her  appearance,  and  no  less  at  the  pur¬ 
port  of  her  visit,  replied :  “  Oh,  goddess,  what  need  have  I  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  in  my  present  condition  ?  They  were  refused  to  me  when  I  wanted 
them ;  I  no  longer  covet  them,  because  riches  are  hurtful  to  devotion.  I  have 
relinquished  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  this  world.  All  I  have  to  ask  of  you 
is,  that  you  would  vouchsafe  to  me  the  means  of  attaining  heaven.  Permit 
me,  therefore,  to  persevere  in  my  present  mode  of  life,  and  tempt  me  not,  I 
beseech  you,  to  abandon  the  holy  profession  I  have  embraced.”  The  goddess 
assured  him  that  her  promise  could  not  be  revoked,  and  exhorted  him  to 
accept  with  good-will  what  she  offered  him.  The  sanyassee,  as  lie. could  no 
longer  evade  the  wishes  of  the  goddess,  told  her  that  he  would  at  some  future 
and  more  proper  time  accept  what  she  was  pleased  to  bestow;  but  begged  her 
permission,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  set  off*  on  a  journey  to  Causee  (Benares), 
and  to  carry  thither  the  books  he  had  written.  He  accordingly  travelled  with 
his  theological  compositions  to  that  holy  place,  and  on  his  way  met  the 
Brumma  Rachas  Srengerry  Bootloo,j'  who,  charmed  with  the  eloquence  and 
learning  of  the  good  man,  shewed  him  great  favour,  advising  him  most 
earnestly  to  consult  Vyassaloo,j:  the  original  author  of  the  Mahabkarat.  He 
accordingly  paid  his  devotions  to  Vyassaloo,  and  "having  obtained  his  confir¬ 
mation  and  the  sanction  of  his  writings,  returned  from  Causee,  carrying  with 
him  to  Veroopach  the  image  of  his  patron,  the  Brumma  Rachas,  which  he 
placed  in  a  pagoda  under  a  tree,  behind  the  great  pagoda  of  Veroopach  Iswar, 
where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

After  this,  by  command  of  the  goddess,  the  sanyassee,  Vedayaranaloo, 
resolved  to  found  on  that  spot  a  city,  which  should  be  the  pu-ttun  or  capital  of 
a  great  kingdom.  To  this  end,  he  ordered  his  disciples  to  erect  a  pillar  near 
the  place  he  had  marked  out  for  the  city,  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  the 
sound  of  his  chankum;  and  being  deeply  skilled  in  the  science  of  astrology,  he 
retired  to  a  sequestered  spot,  to  watch  when  the  fortunate  moment  should 
arrive  to  begin  the  undertaking.  But  Rajah  Indra  (king  of  the  gods) 
and  the  Davatahs  (powers  of  the  air),  foreseeing  that  this  city  would  be  for 
ever  prosperous  and  victorious  over  its  enemies,  if  this  pillar  was  set  up  at  the 
lucky  moment,  for  which  the  sanyassee  was  looking,  sent  the  Genius  of  Mis¬ 
fortune  to  contrive  some  trick,  whereby  the  project  might  be  frustrated.  That 

unlucky 

*  Vidydranya,  in  the  Sanscrit,  denoting  him  to  be  a  disciple  of  Sankara  Acharaya’s  school. 

f  This  confirms  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Wilson,  that  Madhava  was  probably  connected  with  the  Srin- 
gagiri  establishment,  the  members  of  which,  alarmed  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Jangamas  and 
Jains,  and  the  approach  of  the  Mohammedans,  might  hgve  contributed  their  wealth  and  influence  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  family  of  Sangama,  the  prince  of  whom  Madhava  was,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  the  minister. 

+  Here  is  a  strange  anachronism.  Vyasa,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  as  well  as  the 
compiler  or  collector  of  the  Vedas,  flourished  some  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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unlucky  genius  proceeded  instantly  to  the  spot,  and  sounded  his  own  ehankum, 
within  hearing  of  the  sanyassee  and  his  disciples,  whilst  the  latter  were  atten¬ 
tively  listening  for  the  ehankum  of  their  gooroo.  The  disciples  instantly  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  sound  they  heard  was  that  of  their  gooroo’s  ehankum,  and  fixed 
the  fatal  pillar  ;  but  in  a  few  moments,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  gooroo’s  chan- 
kum,  they  took  up  the  pillar  and  refixed  it  as  quickly  as  they  could.  When 
the  sanyassee  had  finished  his  devotions,  he  came  out  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  retired,  and  being  enabled,  by  his  knowledge  of  divine  things,  to  see 
the  mistake  that  they  had  committed  and  the  cause  of  it,observed  to  them  that 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  decrees  of  God;  that  the  city  should  remain  pros¬ 
perous  and  populous  for  three  hundred  years,  and  then  for  three  hundred 
years  be  desolate  and  unpeopled;  that  it  should  continue  thus,  alternately 
wealthy  and  poor,  until  the  last  day  of  the  world. 

The  sanyassee  began  to  build  the  new  city  in  the  Danta  cycle  year  1258 
(A.D.  1336),  gave  it  the  name  of  Veejayanagur,  and  invited  several  families  to 
reside  in  it.  The  goddess,  pleased  with  its  rising  population,  rained  showers  of 
gold  upon  it ;  so  that  the  sanyassee  was  soon  enabled  to  fill  it  with  houses  and 
other  structures,  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison  it,  and  to  annex  to  it 
territory  extending  to  forty  yougans  southward  of  it.  He  accumulated  consider¬ 
able  treasure,  which  he  deposited  in  a  cave  at  Anagoondy,  and  the  better  to 
secure  it,  built  up  the  entrance  to  it.  The  place  is  still  called  the  “  Valee- 
bundaree,”  and  is  situated  about  a  coss  west  of  Anagoondy.  The  sanyassee 
reigned  over  his  new  kingdom  twenty-five  years,  when  he  named  Bookhee 
Rayaloo  (Bukka  Raya),  of  the  tribe  of  Kormah,  his  successor,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  cow-keeper  that  had  ministered  to  his  wants  and  brought  him  his  daily 
supply  of  milk,  when  he  was  a  devotee  of  the  goddess  Eswaree,  at  the  Humpa 
Pagoda. 

The  legendary  foundation  of  this  dynasty,  which  became  afterwards  the 
most  powerful  of  the  southern  monarchies  of  Hindustan,  is,  as  usual,  mixed 
with  superstitious  figments;  but  not  to  a  greater  degree  of  extravagance  than 
the  legends  in  Catholic  countries  respecting  the  origin  of  particular  towns  and 
churches,  under  the  protection  of  their  tutelary  saints;  nor  is  the  miracle  at 
all  more  revolting  than  that  ascribed,  for  instance,  to  Saint  Denis  or  Saint 
Patrick.  The  truth,  that  lurks  amidst  the  absurdities  of  local  tradition,  it  is 
not  always  difficult  to  extract;  and  the  date,  it  is  said,  is  amply  attested  by 
the  Hindu  poets  and  writers  of  a  much  later  period.  Then  follows  a  regular 
succession  of  hereditary  rajahs,  who  gradually  extended  the  limits  of  the 
great  Carnatic  kingdom,  until  the  reign  of  Ramah  Rayaloo,  who  reduced  the 
whole  country  between  the  Nerbuddah  and  Ramnaud  under  his  dominion, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  whole  Dekhan,  in  the  year 
1550  of  our  era.  M. 


Other  traditions,  respecting  the  origin  of  this  Hindu  principality  in  the 
south  of  India,  are  extant,  and  the  history  of  its  princes  is  familiar  in  the 
Dekhan.  Col.  Mackenzie  has  published  an  account  of  the  princes  of  Vijaya- 
nagar  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  1804.  Notwithstanding  the  compara¬ 
tively  modern  date  of  the  event,  the  traditions  respecting  the  foundation  of 
Vijayanagar  vary  materially.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Mackenzie  Collection,  gives  a  brief  summary  of  them.  Besides  the  afore¬ 
going,  another  statement  represents  Madhava  or  Vidyaranya  as  founding  the 
city  and  establishing  the  principality  for  Bukka,  a  shepherd,  who  had  waited 
upon  him  and  supported  him  in  his  devotions.  A  third  account  states  that 
Asiatic  Journ.  Vol.28,  No, 164.  Z  Hari- 
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Harihara  (the  successor  of  Bukka  Raya,  according  to  the  generally  received 
•statement)  and  Bukka,  two  brothers,  fugitives  from  Warangal,  after  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  met  the  sage  in  the  woods,  and  were 
elevated  by  him  to  the  sovereignty  over  a  city  which  he  built  for  them.  A 
fourth  statement,  whilst  it  confirms  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  makes  the 
two  brothers  officers  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror  of  Warangal,  who  were 
sent  by  their  master,  after  the  capture  of  that  city,  against  the  Belal  Raja. 
They  were  defeated,  and  their  army  dispersed;  and  they  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  they  found  Vidyaranya.  His  wealth  enabled  him  to  collect  another 
army,  with  which  they  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Belal  Raja;  but  instead  of 
subjecting  him  to  their  master,  they,  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  sanyasi,  set 
up  for  themselves.  “  There  is  good  reason  to  know,”  adds  Mr.  Wilson, 
“  that  none  of  these  traditions  are  entirely  correct,  although  they  preserve, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  events  that  actually  occurred.  Vidyaranya,  or  Mad- 
hava,  was  a  learned  and  laborious  writer,  and  in  various  works  particularizes 
himself  as  the  minister  of  Sangama,  the  son  of  Kampa,  a  prince  whose  power 
extendedTo  the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  seas.  He  also  terms  Bukka  and 
Haribara  the  sons  of  Sangama,  and  the  same  relationship  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions.  The  political  importance  of  Sangama  is  no  doubt  exaggerated ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  Bukka  and  Harihara  were  not  the  mere  adventurers  they 
are  traditionally  said  to  have  been.  They  were  descended  from  a  series  of 
petty  princes  or  landholders,  possibly  the  feudatories  of  the  Belal  kings,  or 
even  of  Pratapa  Rudra,  who  took  the  advantage  of  a  period  of  public  com¬ 
motion  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  state.  Besides  experience  and  talent, 
Madhava  may  have  brought  pecuniary  aid  to  the  undertaking.  However  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  city  of  Vijayanagar  was  founded  by 
Bukka  and  Harihara,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra  river,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  date  most  commonly  given  is  Sal. 
1258,  orA.D.  1336;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  few  years  too  soon.  The  earliest 
of  the  grants  of  Bukka  Raya  is  dated  A.D.  1370,  and  the  latest  1375.  The  period 
of  his  reign  is  usually  called  fourteen  years,  which  would  place  his  accession 
in  1361.  Some  accounts  give  him  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  which  places 
him  in  1341.  So  that  the  traditionary  chronology  is  not,  in  all  likelihood,  very 
far  from  the  truth.* 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  cxli. 


PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  INDIAN  LAND  REVENUE. 

[From  a  Correspondent.'] 

The  home  authorities  distinctly  admitted,  under  date  the  21st  Sept.  1785, 
that  the  principal  object  of  the  39th  section  of  the  act  passed  in  the  year  1784, 
was  to  settle  and  establish  upon  principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  India,  the  permanent  rules  by  which  the 
tributes,  rents,  and  services  shall  in  future  be  rendered  and  paid  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  ryots,  zemindars,  polygars,  talookdars,  and  other  native  land¬ 
holders.  So  long  ago  as  1778,  the  committee  appointed  to  collect  revenue 
information  stated,  that  “  almost  all  the  lands  of  Bengal  were  held  under 
some  person  who  collects  the  revenue,  and  stands  between  the  government 
and  the  immediate  occupant  of  the  soil  :**  thus  establishing,  by  evidence  not  to 
be  disputed,  that  an  intermediate  agency  with  a  beneficial  interest  then 
existed,  through  which  the  land  revenue  was  paid  to  the  ruling  power. 


On 
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On  the  15th  April  1786,  the  home  authorities,  in  compliance  with  the  act 
54  Geo.  III.,  cap.  55,  issued  the  orders  so  often  quoted  fora  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  land  revenue ;  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  to  revise 
the  arrangements,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  conclusive  and  satisfactory  opinion, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  “  of  further  reference  or  future  change  a‘nd 
under  date  the  10th  September  1795,  the  home  authorities  declared  Lord 
Cornwallis’s  plans  and  opinions,  for  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  land 
revenue,  to  be  founded  on  “  enlarged  and  just  views,  upon  the  soundest 
principles  of  policy,  with  perfect  fairness,  great  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  the  most  conclusive  reasoning  in  favour  of  a  permanent  assessment.” 

In  1813,  just  one-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  with  an  increased  revenue 
from  Bengal  in  every  branch,  with  a  facility  of  collection  never  before  expe¬ 
rienced,  with  all  Lord  Cornwallis’s  expectations  realised,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  land  revenue,  the  home  authorities  change  their  opinions,  not  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  local  government,  either  of  Bengal  or  Madras,  but 
on  individual  suggestions  arising  in  England ;  and  issue  the  orders  for  an 
annual  ryotwar  settlement,  with  the  view  to  “  a  considerable  and  annually 
increasing  augmentation  ”  of  the  land  revenue * * * §  “  It  may  so  happen,”  say 

the  directors,  “  that  a  fiscal  system,  which  it  would  be  impolitic  permanently 
to  adopt,  will  lend  itself  for  a  time  with  advantage  to  our  present  wants  and 
future  objects.”f  And  again,  “  admitting  the  propriety  of  concluding  a  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  meerassadars,  wherever  a  meerassy  property  exists,  we 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  a  teerwa,  or  money  assessment,  on  each 
field  by  measurement,  might  have  taken  place  previously  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  decennial  (village)  settlement.  Mr.  Hodgson  has,  indeed,  stated  in  his 
reports,  that  the  act  of  fixing  a  teerwa  on  wet  lands  is  a  decided  innovation 
on  ancient  custom ;  but  he  also  states  the  reason  why,  under  a  native  admi¬ 
nistration,  a  teerwa  was  unnecessary.  The  dues  of  government  were  then 
paid  in  kind  by  the  cultivators  of  wetlands  (rice  lands),  and  as  those  dues  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crop,  it  was,  of  course,  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  ascertain  by  measurement  the  extent  and  supposed  capabilities  of  the 
land.  This  is  far  otherwise,  however,  under  a  system,  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  share  of  the  crop  is  commuted  for  a  money-rent  upon  the  land  in  culti¬ 
vation,  a  practice  which  is  just  as  much  an  innovation  £  as  the  teerwa.  Under 
such  a  system,  we  do  not  perceive  how,  without  a  previous  survey,  govern¬ 
ment  can  possess  the  means  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  waste  lands  (nun- 
jah  or  rice  lands),  which  may  be  brought  into  cultivation;  and  it  certainly  is 
not  our  intention  that  this  revenue  should  be  abandoned 

We  have  here  positive  evidence,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
change  of  opinion  in  the  home  authorities  on  the  subject  of  a  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  land  revenue,  and  of  their  orders  that  no  intermediate  landed 
proprietor  should  be  established  between  their  European  collectors  and  the 
ryots,  is  the  desire  to  obtain  all  the  revenue  from  waste  lands  which  may 
hereafter  be  brought  into  cultivation,  which  it  is  their  declared  intention  “  not 
to  abandon  ” 

*  Revenue  Selections,  vol.  i.  p.  553.  )  Ibid.  p.'5fd. 

t  Certainly  it  is,  so  long  as  the  commutation  like  the  teerwa  is  compulsory.  Under  a  zemindar  agency, 

neither  the  commutation  by  village  or  by  field  was  ever  made  without  the  free  consent  of  the  ryots. 

§  Revenue  Selections,  vol.  i.  p.  G44. 
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THE  COURT  OF  THE  GENII. 

( Continued  from  p.  34.) 

“  III.  The  Deliberations  betiveen  the  King  of  the  Genii  and  his  Minister. 

'  t  '  f  '  ,  /  -jj  • 

“  When  the  king  of  the  Genii  rose  from  the  judgment  seat  and  entered  his 
private  courieil-room,  be  said  to  Bedar,  his  minister :  *  you  have  heard  the 
contest  between  the  men  and  animals,  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  how  ought  the  matter  to  be  decided?  Which  party  appears  to  you  the 
most  injured  ?*  The  minister  was  a  clever  sensible  man,  and,  after  paying  his 
respects*  observed:  ‘  In  my  mind  it  will  be  best  for  your  majesty  to  summon 
all  the  cauzees,  and  muftees,  and  learned  men  of  our  tribe,  to  consult  upon 
this  trial,  for  it  is  one  of  great  importance,  affecting  the  deepest  interests  that 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  mighty  monarch.  I  do  not  know  which  is  right 
or  which  is  wrong;  but  in  such  a  case,  the  most  profound  deliberation  is  un¬ 
questionably  necessary.  When  a  number  of  persons  consult  together,  a  point 
becomes  clear  and  satisfactory.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  wise  and 
provident  should  weigh  such  matters  well?  The  king,  concurring  in  these 
sentiments,  said  :  *  let  all  the  nobles  and  ministers  be  present,  conformably  to 
this  detail  :  the  cauzee,  the  descendant  of  the  planet  Burjees  (Jupiter),  the 
muftee  descended  from  Naheed  (Venus),  a  learned  man  of  the  family  of  Bedar, 
sages  of  the  tribe  of  Lokman,  men  of  experience  of  the  tribe  of  Haman,  the 
learned  of  the  tribe  of  Kywan,  and  also  the  descendants  of  Bahuram.* 

“  As  soon  as  these  illustrious  personages  were  assembled,  the  king  said  to 
them  :  ‘mankind  and  the  animals  have  taken  refuge  in  my  kingdom,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  their  complaints  to  me.  The  latter  protest  against  the  oppression  of 
man ;  you  are  required  to  submit  to  us  your  opinions  upon  the  subject — how 
the  cause  should  be  decided.*  A  learned  man,  descended  from  Naheed,  ob¬ 
served :  ‘It  is  my  opinion  that  these  animals  should  state  their  grievances  in 
writing,  and  take  the  opinion  of  the  learned  according  to  the  law.  The  cauzee 
and  muftee  will  prepare  the  order,  whether  they  are  to  be  sold,  or  made  free, 
or  mankind  be  required  to  soften  their  hardships,  and  treat  them  with  proper 
and  considerate  kindness.*  The  king,  hearing  this,  said  to  all  his  ministers, 

‘  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?*  All  said  it  was  excellent  advice;  but  another 
learned  man  objected  to  the  opinion,  and  said:  ‘If these  men  wish  to  sell 
their  animals,  who  can  afford  to  give  the  price  ?*  The  former  replied,  ‘  the 
king.*  The  other  said,  ‘  where  will  the  king  obtain  so  much  money  ?*  His 
opponent  replied,  ‘  from  the  byte-ul-mal ,  the  public  funds.’  The  other  again 
said :  ‘  There  is  not  so  much  treasure  in  the  funds  to  make  the  purchase ; 
besides,  several  proprietors,  perhaps,  will  not  consent  to  sell  their  stock, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  their  wants,  and  caring  nothing  for  the  amount  of  the 
price.  Thus,  the  king,  his  viziers,  and  other  great  men,  cannot  move  from 
place  to  place  without  riding,  and  I  think  they  will  never  agree  to  sell  their 
animals  and  conform  to  such  an  order.*  The  king  said,  ‘  then  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  what  is  best  to  be  done  upon  the  occasion  ?  what  would  you  advise  ?* 
He  replied  :  ‘  This  is  my  advice;  that  you  authorize  the  animals  to  assemble 
together  in  the  night,  and  escape  from  the  country  of  their  oppressors,  as 
deer  and  others  have  often  fled  from  the  haunts  of  devouring  animals.  In  the 
morning,  when  they  are  missed,  how  will  the  men  carry  their  loads,  and  ride  ? 
In  this  manner  all  the  animals  will  obtain  their  full  freedom,  and  be  eman¬ 
cipated.’  The  king  of  the  genii  approved  of  this  scheme,  and  asked  all  around 
him  if  they  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  being  adopted. 


“  One 
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“  One  of  Lokman’s  tribe  observed:  ‘  This  is  a  very  absurd  plan.  In  no 
manner  will  it  answer  its  anticipated  purpose;  for  several  animals  are  cooped 
up  all  night,  the  doors  fastened,  and  watchmen  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them.  How  then  can  they  effect  their  escape?’  The  other  replied,  and  said, 
‘  but  the  king  on  that  night  must  order  all  the  genii  to  open  the  doors,  and 
untie  the  ropes  from  the  feet  of  the  animals,  and  seize  all  the  watchmen,  and 
keep  them  secure  till  the  object  is  accomplished.  This  benevolent  act  will 
become  the  king  well,  and  be  worthy  of  his  erown.  Should  his  majesty 
approve  of  this  measure,  no  doubt  God  will  render  him  all  the  assistance  he 
requires.  Gratitude  to  God,  for  his  benefit  consists  in  relieving  the  distressed, 
and  giving  liberty  to  the  injured  captive.  It  is  written  in  the  books  of  several 
prophets,  that  God  saith  :  4  0  king,  I  have  not  made  thee  master  of  the  earth 
to  gather  wealth,  and  continue  in  worldly  avarice  and  ambition,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  justice  to  the  ivronged,  that  I  may  also  render  them  jus¬ 
tice,  even  if  they  are  infidels.’  The  king  again  asked  them  all  what  they 
thought  of  this  advice.  They  all  thought  it  was  expedient  and  proper, 
excepting  a  Kywanee,  who  said:  4  This  is  a  very  knotty  business,  and  it 
cannot  be  compassed  in  the  mode  suggested.  It  is- surrounded  with  dangers 
which  cannot  be  avoided.’  The  king  said,  4  state  to  me  what  are  your  fears, 
that  I  may  be  informed  of  the  best  method  of  obviating  every  difficulty.’  He 
replied :  4  The  manner  recommended  for  the  emancipation  of  the  animals  is 
founded  in  error.  When  the  men  rise  in  the  morning  and  discover  that  the 
animals  have  fled,  they  will  know  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  or  scope  of 
their  capacity  to  contrive  and  execute  such  a  plan,  but  they  will  ascribe  the 
whole  to  the  craft,  deceit,  and  address  of  the  genii.’  The  king  admitted  this 
to  be  probable.  4  They  will  suspect  us,  certainly.*  The  kywanee  resumed, 
and  said :  4  Refuge  of  the  world,  if  these  animals  do  escape  out  of  their 
hands,  mankind  will  on  that  account  become  desperately  inimical  to  the 
genii.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  your  enemies  of  old,  and  further 
cause  of  complaint  will  make  them  still  more  inveterately  so.  The  learned 
have  thus  said :  44  That  man  is  truly  wise  who  makes  peace  with  an  enemy, 
and  protects  himself  from  his  hatred.”  *  Hearing  these  words,  all  the  genii 
exclaimed,  4  this  indeed  is  true.*  Afterwards,  one  of  the  genii  said  indig¬ 
nantly,  4  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  man  ?  his  enmity  can  be  of  no  injury  to 
us.  Our  bodies  are  of  fire,  and  so  exceedingly  light  and  transparent,  that  we 
can  fly  to  heaven  if  we  choose.  Man’s  body  is  made  of  earth,  mere  clay,  and 
he  lives  below,  and  cannot  ascend  above.  W e  can  hover  about  and  watch  his 
motions,  but  he  cannot  see  us.  Then  what  is  there  to  be  dreaded  from  them  ?* 
The  Kywanee  Hakeem  thus  answered  him,  and  said  :  4  Alas,  that  you  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  man,  for  although  made  of  clay,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  infinite  faculties  and  endowments,  and  is  a  master  of  artifice  and  in¬ 
trigue.  In  former  times,  there  was  a  great  contest  between  mankind  and  the 
genii,  but,’  he  added,  4  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  their 
disagreements.’  Upon  which  his  majesty  observed,  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  few  particulars. 

44  The  Kywanee,  according  to  the  command  of  the  king,  thus  began  the  rela¬ 
tion.  4  In  ancient  days,  before  God  had  created  man,  the  face  of  the  earth 
was  occupied  by  genii — the  desert,  the  cultivated  places,  and  the  ocean,  were 
all  in  their  keeping,  and  under  their  command.  Many  ages  passed  in  this 
manner,  till  at  length  obedience  and  integrity  were  forgotten,  the  warnings  of 
the  prophets  and  sages  despised,  and  the  land  became  filled  with  strife  and 
oppression.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  continued  to  pour  forth  their  prayers 

and 
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and  lamentations  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  but  when  the  tyranny  of  the  world 
was  growing  daily  worse  and  worse,  God  sent  an  army  of  angels  upon  the 
earth,  who,  on  their  arrival,  defeated  the  Genii  and  expatriated  them,  casting 
many  of  them  into  prison,  and  taking  possession  of  the  earth  themselves. 
Izazeel,  the  accursed  Iblees,  who  tempted  Adam  and  Eve,  was  among  the 
prisoners.  He  was  then  very  young,  but  managed  to  obtain  instruction  and 
knowledge  from  the  angels,  and  when  his  education  was  completed,  they  made 
him  a  chief  of  his  tribe.  An  age  rolled  away,  and  then  God  spoke  to  the  angels 
who  were  inhabiting  the  earth.  ‘  The  sovereign  on  the  earth  whom  I  shall 
appoint  must  not  betaken  from  among  you  ,  I  shall  recal  you  to  heaven.’  One 
of  the  angels  who  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  earth,  at  the  painful  pros¬ 
pect  of  this  separation  said  to  Allah-tallah,  the  Almighty  :  ‘  Will  you,  then, 
create  a  being  who  may,  like  the  genii,  fill  the  earth  with  contention,  disorder, 
and  blood;  and  prefer  him  to  us  who  are  obedient  to  you,  and  acknowledge 
your  laws  ?’  The  Almighty  replied :  ‘You  are  not  aware,  and  you  cannot 
dream,  of  the  advantages  which  are  palpable  to  me.  They  are  far  beyond  your 
conception  or  calculation.’ 

“  When  God  created  Adam,  and  breathed  an  immortal  soul  into  his  body, 
and  from  him  made  Eve,  he  commanded  all  the  angels  to  reverence  him,  and 
they  accordingly  performed  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ;  all  but  Izazeel,  who, 
from  despite  and  envy  of  the  godhead,  refused  to  comply,  having  been  himself 
previously  the  chief  and  master  of  a  tribe.  On  this  account  he  became  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  Adam.  Again,  the  Almighty  commanded  the  angels  to 
convey  Adam  to  Paradise,  and  when  he  was  placed  in  that  delightful  garden, 
these  were  the  instructions  he  received  :  ‘  O,  Adam,  thou  must  remain  with 
thy  wife  in  Paradise,  and  eat  whatever  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste ;  but  go 
not  near  this  tree;  if  thou  dost,  thou  art  undone.’  This  Paradise,  which 
God  gave  for  the  residence  of  Adam,  was  a  beautiful  garden  ;  on  the  western 
side  was  a  ruby  mountain,  too  high  to  be  ascended  except  by  angels.  The 
grounds  in  that  place  were  pleasant,  the  air  balmy  and  fresh,  and  perpetual 
spring  threw  its  vivifying  influence  over  every  object;  the  rivulets  babbled  b}r, 
and  the  trees  were  covered  with  various  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  most  delicious 
taste  and  fragrance.  The  most  beautiful  birds  perched  upon  the  branches,  and 
sung  melodiously  without  ceasing.  Adam  and  Eve  had  full  enjoyment  of  the 
scene.  The  hair  of  their  heads  was  so  luxuriant,  it  hung  down  to  their  feet, 
and  embraced  their  whole  bodies  as  in  a  veil.  It  was  lovely  to  see.  They 
wandered  together  on  the  margins  of  the  streamlets  in  the  garden,  eating  of 
the  delicious  fruits,  and  drinking  the  limpid  waters  which  flowed  from  the 
crystal  fountains.  They  had  not  to  toil  or  labour,  they  had  no  plough  to  har¬ 
ness,  no  ground  to  cultivate,  no  clothes  to  manufacture,  no  food  to  cook. 
They  had  no  trouble,  like  their  descendants  of  these  degenerate  days.  The 
animals  seemed  to  be  created  for  their  protection.  And  God  taught  Adam 
the  names  of  all  the  trees  and  living  creatures  around  him,  and  explained  to 
him  their  qualities  and  use.  When  Izazeel  saw  the  dignity  to  which  Adam  had 
arrived,  his  enmity  was  augmented  and  embittered,  and  his  constant  study  was 
how  by  stratagem  and  subtlety  to  effect  his  ruin.  One  day,  he  went  to  him 
and  said,  e  the  rank  and  excellence,  with  which  God  has  blessed  you,  has  never 
been  enjoyed  by  any  being  before,  but  if  you  eat  of  this  tree,  you  will  be 
favoured  with  far  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge.  You  will  pass  all  your 
days  in  perfect  ease  and  happiness,  and  never  taste  of  death.’  Seduced  by  the 
persuasive  words  of  the  accursed,  Adam  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  ate  of 
that  tree  which  the  Almighty  had  forbidden  him  to  touch,  and  the  moment  he 

had 
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had  tasted  of  the  fruit,  the  heavenly  garment  in  which  he  was  robed  disap¬ 
peared,  and  his  feelings  were  so  changed  that  he  found  himself  impelled  to 
seek  for  the  leaves  of  trees  to  hide  his  nakedness.  His  long  hair  had  lost  its 
investing  power,  and  he  became  utterly  exposed.  The  heat  of  the  sun  altered 
both  their  complexions,  which  became  black,  and  when  the  animals  discovered 
the  difference  in  the  condition  and  countenances  of  Adam  and  Eve,  they  fled 
from  them.  And,  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the  first  man  and  woman, 
the  angels  were  commanded  to  expel  them  from  Paradise,  and  cast  them  over 
the  ruby  mountain  downwards.  The  angels  accordingly  threw  them  into  a 
place  where  there  was  neither  fruit  nor  herbage,  and  three  days  were  passed  in 
continual  grief  and  lamentation.  After  a  time,  the  Almighty  had  compassion 
on  them,  and  accepted  their  repentance.  Pardoning  their  crime,  he  sent  an 
angel  to  them  to  teach  them  how  to  plough,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  bake  bread, 
to  make  apparel,  and  array  themselves  in  garments.  When  their  descendants 
became  numerous,  the  genii  also  appeared  among  them,  and  instructed  them 
how  to  plant  trees,  build  houses,  and  perform  various  mechanical  operations, 
so  that  at  length  both  the  tribes  became  friends,  and  continued  in  amicable 
intercourse  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the  accursed  Iblees,  whose  subtlety 
and  deceit  are  too  well  known,  began  to  corrupt  mankind,  and  at  the  time 
Kabeel  (Cain)  murdered  Habeel  (Abel),  the  family  of  Habeel  (Abel)  suspected 
that  the  genii  had  urged  him  to  the  deed.  In  consequence,  there  arose  great 
dissention  among  them,  and  efforts  were  perpetually  made  to  expel  the  genii 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  were  resorted  to  ;  philters 
and  magic,  and  charms  put  in  bottles,  in  order  that  distress  and  ruin  might  be 
their  portion.  Such  was  their  constant  occupation,  till  Allah-tallah  sent  the 
prophet  Esdras  to  make  peace  between  the  parties,  and  instruct  them  in  reli¬ 
gion.  The  genii  then  returned  to  the  dominions  held  by  man,  and  remained 
united  with  them  up  to  the  period  of  the  flood.  Even  to  the  time  of  Abraham 
they  continued  in  harmony  together.  But  when  Nimrod  cast  Abraham  into 
the  fire,  the  human  race  again  suspected  the  genii,  and  ascribed  the  crime 
entirely  to  them.  And  when  the  brothers  of  Joseph  threw  him  into  the 
pit,  they  also  attributed  their  wickedness  to  the  genii.  All  this  increased 
enmity,  however,  was  again  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  brought  about  by 
Moses.  And  many  of  the  genii  became  converts  to  the  religion  of  that 
blessed  prophet.  When  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  was  by  God  appointed 
sovereign  of  the  seven  climates,  and  above  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  all  the 
genii  were  under  his  dominion.  Then,  in  their  arrogance  and  pride,  they  said 
to  mankind :  “  it  was  by  our  assistance  that  Solomon  obtained  this  sove¬ 
reignty.”  And  they  often  manifested  their  power  of  rendering  themselves 
invisible,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  human  race.  In  Solomon’s  time, 
however,  the  genii  fell  again  into  disgrace,  and  were  defeated  by  the  wise  king 
with  a  great  army,  and  he  imprisoned  them,  saying,  “  let  the  genii  be  thus  en¬ 
closed  in  phials.”  And  then  he  composed  the  book  explanatory  of  their 
science  and  charms,  which  was  discovered  after  his  death.  When  Jesus  came 
into  the  world,  many  of  the  genii  followed  his  precepts;  and  at  the  time  of 
Mahommud,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  several  of  them  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Islam,  and  still  continue  in  harmony  with  good  Mahommudans.’ 

“  When  the  Kywanee  Hakeem  had  finished  his  speech,  he  thus  addressed 
the  genii :  c  O,  genii,  do  not  indulge  in  strife — enough  has  been  said  of  the 
dissentions  of  old  times.  Enmity  is  a  fire-stone,  it  is  flint — as  soon  as  the  fire 
is  brought  forth,  the  world  is  in  flames.  Heaven  protect  us  !  for  when  the 
enemy  triumphs  over  us  what  is  our  wretched  condition  !’  When  the  assem¬ 
bly 
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bly  had  heard  this  wonderful  story,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  were  immersed 
in  deep  thought.  The  king  inquired  of  the  hakeem  how  he  would  advise  him 
to  act  amidst  such  conflicting  interests,  so  that  each  party  might  return  to  his 
home  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  decision.  The  hakeem  said:  ‘Advice  is 
good  after  mature  deliberation ;  nothing  should  be  done  hastily.  At  present, 
my  opinion  is  this,  that  the  parties  should  be  ordered  to  appear  before  you  in 
the  morning  to  produce  their  respective  evidence,  and  after  that  is  heard,  a 
proper  time  may  be  appointed  for  you  to  deliver  your  judgment  on  the  case/ 
“  One  of  the  genii  observed,  that  the  mortals  were  extremely  eloquent  and 
skilful,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  quadrupeds,  the  winged  and  finny  tribes, 
were  weak  and  powerless.  ‘  If  they  are  unable  to  give  an  efficient  answer  to 
what  is  proved  against  them,  they  will  be  for  ever  consigned  to  servitude  and 
misery/  The  hakeem  said:  *  Happily  for  them,  as  well  as  for  others,  destiny 
does  not  always  roll  on  in  precisely  the  same  path.  The  children  of  Israel 
were  protected  against  the  anger  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  sons  of  David  were 
relieved  from  the  oppression  of  Nebuchadnezer.  Destiny  is  not  alw  ays  the 
same  to  every  individual;  it  does  not  flow  on  uniformly  even,  like  the  visible 
world,  which  is  every  instant  the  same;  in  it  there  is  no  change,  whether  the 
period  be  a  thousand  years  or  a  minute,  12,000  or  16,000  years,  or  360,000 
years,  or  one  day,  or  50,000  years — every  minute  is  the  same.  There  is  no 
change.  Some  lucky  chance  will,  therefore,  doubtless  arise,  in  favour  of  the 
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“  The  king  of  the  genii  continued  consulting  with  his  viziers  and  chiefs  in 
private,  and  the  commissioners,  on  the  part  of  mankind,  distributed  in  their 
several  towns  and  places,  were  also  busied  in  meditating  on  the  disposition  of 
the  king,  and  on  the  fate  that  awaited  them.  They  entered  into  various  spe¬ 
culations  and  deductions  relative  to  the  points  at  issue ;  and  weighed  all  the 
pros  and  cons  with  infinite  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
animals  had  congregated,  and  were  occupied  in  the  same  important  affair,  cal¬ 
culating  on  the  chances  of  success  and  the  obstacles  they  had  to  surmount. 
Under  the  impression  that  they  would  be  opposed  by  superior  address  and 
argument,  they  considered  in  what  manner  bribery  might  be  most  successfully 
employed  with  the  functionaries  of  the  king’s  court,  so  as  to  secure  to  them¬ 
selves  a  favourable  issue.  They  at  last  came  to  the  determination  to  despatch 
confidential  messengers  in  every  quarter,  to  inform  the  whole  of  the  animal 
creation  of  the  existing  emergency,  in  order  that  the  ruler  of  each  tribe  might 
appoint  a  competent  vakeel  or  advocate  to  defend  and  support  his  claims  at 
the  court  of  the  king  of  the  genii.  One  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  carni¬ 
vorous  species,  .another  on  the  part  of  the  winged  tribe,  another  on  the  part 
of  the  sporting  animals ;  a  fourth  for  the  reptiles,  worms,  and  creeping 
animals;  a  fifth  for  the  flies,  spiders,  and  snakes ;  and  a  sixth  for  the  wTater 
animals.  The  messengers  were  all  severally  nominated  accordingly,  and  dis¬ 
patched  on  their  respective  missions. 

“  The  Carnivorous  Tribe. — When  the  first  messenger  went  to  the  king  of  the 
carnivorous  tribe,  viz.  the  lion,  he  said  :  ‘  The  human  race  and  the  animals 
have  a  suit  before  the  king  of  the  genii ;  and  the  animals  have  appointed  corn- 
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missioners  to  their  brethren  for  the 
deputed  to  you  that  you  may  send  a  chief  with  your  army  along  with  me  to 
defend  our  rights  against  mankind,  who  assert  that  they  are  the  masters  and 
we  their  slaves/  The  lion  said  to  the  messenger,  ‘  Of  what  do  these  mortals 
boast  ?  If  it  is  strength,  valour,  bravery,  fighting,  I  will  immediately  despatch 
my  army,  and  at  once  put  them  to  the  route  in  disgrace/  The  messenger 
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replied  :  ‘  They  are  endowed  with  other  qualities,  and  are  familiar  with  all 
sorts  of  manoeuvring,  they  have  swords  and  shields,  and  spears,  and  bows, 
and  arrows,  and  a  thousand  other  implements  of  war,  to  defend  themselves 
from  our  teeth  and  claws  ;  they  clothe  themselves  in  armour,  then  they  em¬ 
ploy  nets  and  springs,  dig  pits  and  wells,  and  cover  them  with  earth  and  grass, 
so  tjiat  the  unconscious  animals  fall  into  them,  and  have  no  means  of  extri¬ 
cating  themselves.  But  the  king  of  the  genii  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  all 
these  vexations,  and  therefore  it  remains  with  us  to  bring  them  forward,  in 
proper  language,  to  prove  the  despotism  we  endure,  and  the  necessity  of  our 
resistance,  and  of  our  emancipation  from  slavery.*  The  lion,  on  hearing  this 
statement,  seemed  plunged  in  thought  for  some  time,  and  then  commanded 
all  his  carnivorous  brethren  to  be  in  attendance,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  news  brought  to  him  by  the  messenger.  He  promised  them,  in  the  event 
of  coming  off  victorious,  to  grant  them  suitable  dignities  and  honours,  as  a 
reward  for  their  services  and  magnanimity.  It  then  became  matter  of  consi¬ 
deration  who  was  fit  for  the  task,  and  the  panther  said,  ‘  if  vigour,  intrepidity, 
and  wrath,  be  the  qualities  required,  I  am  the  person  to  accomplish  your 
wishes.* 

“  But  the  king  observed,  that  such  an  affair  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to 
one  person.  Upon  which  the  leopard  said,  ‘  if  springing,  leaping,  and  grap¬ 
pling,  and  holding,  be  required,  I  am  at  your  service.’  The  wolf  said  :  ‘  if 
attacking  and  plundering  be  required,  I  am  the  individual  to  be  employed.*  The 
fox  said,  ‘  if  cunning  and  deception  are  required,  send  me.’  The  weazel  said, 
‘  if  pilfering,  stealing,  and  being  silent  be  required,  send  me.’  The  monkey 
said,  *  if  dancing,  and  skipping,  and  jumping,  and  chattering,  and  grimacing 
be  required,  send  me.*  The  cat  said,  ‘  if  coaxing,  and  kindness,  and  meek¬ 
ness,  and  scratching  be  required,  send  me.’  The  dog  said,  ‘if  keeping  watch, 
barking,  and  wagging  the  tail  be  required,  send  me.’  The  mouse  said,  ‘  if 
nibbling,  and  doing  mischief  be  required,  send  me.’ 

“  The  king,  turning  towards  the  panther,  observed  that  all  the  qualities  just 
enumerated  would  be  necessary  ;  and  further,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
commissioner  ought  to  bean  officer  of  great  worth  and  talents,  and  not  likely 
to  depart  from  the  right  path.  ‘  Who  is  there  possessed  of  these  essential 
points,  of  these  commanding  qualifications  ?  He  should  be  endowed  with 
great  learning  and  eloquence,  with  a  fine  memory,  and  the  power  of  keeping 
a  secret ;  above  all,  he  should  be  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  employer. 
Is  there  any  one,  Sir  Panther,  among  your  brethren,  of  this  distinguished 
character,  calculated  to  undertake  the  duties  required?  The  panther  replied, 

‘  the  fittest  person  in  my  estimation  and  judgment  is  Kaleela,  Dimna’s  bro¬ 
ther.’  The  lion  then  said  to  Kaleela,  the  jackal,  ‘  the  panther  has  selected 
you  from  among  your  brethren,  what  say  you  to  his  choice?’  The  jackal 
said,  ‘  I  am  heart  and  soul  at  your  majesty’s  service,  but,  among  the  animals 
even,  I  have  many  enemies.’  The  king  inquired  who  they  were;  Kaleela  said, 
‘  the  dog  is  my  bitter  enemy,  for  your  majesty  must  well  know  that  he  is  a 
constant  attendant  on  man,  and  assists  him  in  taking  and  appropriating  to  his 
use  other  animals.’  The  king  then  asked  how  it  happened  that  dogs  were  so 
generally  domesticated  with  man  ?  and  the  bear  took  upon  himself  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  canine  race  were  serviceable  to  the  lords  of  creation* 
and  what  benefits  they  deserved  in  return  for  their  obedience  to  the  will  of 
their  masters.  The  bear  also  described  the  cat  as  a  domesticated  animal, 
asserting  that  its  disposition  was  similar  to  the  temper  of  man.  ‘  The  cat  is 
malicious,  and  likes  variety  of  food,  like  man.  It  is  more  petted  and  fondled 
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than  the  dog ;  it  has  the  privilege  of  sitting  upon  couches,  near  the  dinner- 
table,  of  receiving  tid-bits  and  sweet  morsels  ;  and  if  not  given,  it  steals  them* 
On  the  contrary,  the  dog  is  not  set  at  liberty,  and  is  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  house.  Besides  which,  the  cat  and  dog  are  always  quarrelling,  and  hate 
the  sight  of  each  other.’  The  king  having  heard  all  that  the  bear  had  to  ad* 
vance  on  the  subject  of  these  animals,  and  their  intercourse  with  man,  ad¬ 
dressed  Kaleela,  the  jackal,  and  commanded  him  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to 
Che  king  of  the  genii,  thereto  accomplish  the  important  business  committed  to 
his  hands. 

u  The  Winged  Tribe . — The  second  messenger  proceeded  to  the  shah  moorgh, 
the  monarch  of  the  birds;  and  in  like  manner  explained  to  him  the  existing 
contest  between  the  animals  and  mankind.  His  majesty  accordingly  sum¬ 
moned  before  his  presence  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  of  every  kind,  from 
mountain,  ocean,  and  air,  and  told  them  of  the  ambition  of  man,  who  had 
presumed  to  treat  them  as  his  slaves.  He  then  spoke  to  the  peacock,  his 
vizier,  respecting  who  should  be  entrusted  with  their  interests  at  the  court  of 
the  king  of  the  genii.  The  peacock  described  to  him  the  candidates  of  various 
kind  and  plumage,  such  as  the  hudhud,  or  hoopoo,  called  Solomon’s  spy, 
who  conveyed  to  that  wise  monarch  intelligence  of  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
and  her  wonderful  kingdom  ;  and  the  cock  which  crows  in  the  morning,  and 
calls  out  to  the  sluggard,  ‘  get  up,  get  up,  it  is  growing  late,  bestir  yourself, 
have  you  no  fear  of  the  fire  of  hell,  no  wish  for  heaven,  no  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  bounteous  care  of  you?  get  up,  get  up,  and  prepare  for  a  future  state.* 
He  also  described  the  qualifications  of  the  pigeon,  the  nightingale,  the  par¬ 
tridge,  the  soorkhab,  the  swallow,  the  crow,  the  crane,  the  sungkhara,  the 
sparrow,  the  fakhta,  the  koomree,  the  wagtail,  the  goose,  the  boogla,  the 
moorgh-abee,  and  the  shuter-moorgh,  or  ostrich  ;  and  having  thus  gone 
through  the  catalogue  of  those  who  had  any  pretensions  to  the  official  talents 
required  by  his  majesty,  he  determined  upon  selecting  the  nightingale  ;  and  the 
nightingale  was  accordingly  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  winged  tribe 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  genii. 

“  The  Insect  Tribe. — The  third  messenger  repaired  to  the  monarch  of  the 
insects,  Yasoob,  and  related  to  him  the  dissention  that  had  occurred  between 
the  animals  and  mankind.  The  king  immediately  called  before  him  all  the 
tribes  under  his  dominion,  the  muskeetoes,  the  fleas,  the  butterflies,  in  short, 
all  the  animals  of  diminutive  body  which  fly  in  the  air,  and  whose  lives  exceed 
not  a  year  in  duration.  And  when  his  majesty  inquired  who  was  fittest  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  their  rights,  every  one  became  a  clamorous  candi¬ 
date  for  the  important  office.  The  muskeeto  was  particularly  persevering,  and 
said  that,  in  ancient  times,  his  ancestors  were  always,  with  God’s  blessing, 
triumphant  in  their  vocation.  He  referred  especially  to  the  case  of  Nimrod  ; 

‘  the  tyrant  Nimrod,’  he  observed,  ‘  was  a  most  arrogant  king,  and  always 
appeared  in  vast  magnificence  and  splendour.  One  of  my  species,  excessively 
small,  but  remarkably  shrewd,  tormented  him  so  much  with  his  sting,  that  the 
afflicted  monarch  had  not  the  power  to  move.’  The  muskeeto  then  went  into 
further  detail  in  what  manner,  and  under  what  circumstances,  his  species  had 
the  ability  to  distress  man,  by  provoking  him  to  attempt  their  punishment, 
and  slapping  their  own  faces  by  mistake,  which  amused  and  gratified  the  king 
exceedingly.  His  majesty,  however,  considered  that  all  this  was  unknown  to 
the  king  of  the  genii,  and  therefore  he  desired  to  know  who  was  best  qualified 
to  make  their  claims  known  at  the  coming  trial,  which  puzzled  and  confounded 
the  assembly  in  a  high  degree.  At  length  Yasoob,  the  leader  of  the  insect 
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tribes,  arose  and  said,  that  with  God’s  assistance,  lie  would  undertake  the 
mission,  and  co-operate  with  the  other  animals  engaged  in  the  same  great  con¬ 
test  against  the  encroachments  of  mankind.  Yasoob  was  asked  by  the  assembly 
upon  what  he  most  depended  for  success,  and  he  replied,  ‘  no  doubt  God  will 
favour  me,  and  make  me  triumph  over  my  enemies.’  He  accordingly  prepared 
for  the  journey,  and  took  his  departure  to  the  court  of  the  genii.  ,  oansv 

“  The  Birds  of  Prey.- — As  soon  as  the  fourth  messenger  came  to  the  oonka, 
the  king  of  the  birds  of  prey,  he  summoned  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  and 
assembled  them  together ;  the  owls,  the  hawks,  the  vultures,  the  falcons,  the 
kites,  the  parrots,  and  all  the  animals  of  claw  and  beak  which  feed  upon  the 
flesh  of  others  ;  and  having  explained  to  them  the  existing  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  he  inquired  of  his  vizrer,  the  shinkar,  which  among  them  appeared  to 
be  the  fittest  to  be  entrusted  with  his  commands  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
The  vizier  said,/  the  owl.’  The  monarch  asked  why  the  owl  should  be  thought 
the  fittest.  The  vizier  replied,  4  for  this  plain  reason :  all  the  other  birds  of 
prey  are  afraid  of  man,  and  fly  from  him,  and  understand  not  his  language. 
The  owl  lives  near  villages,  and  amidst  old  ruined  edifices.  His  steadiness 
and  contentment  are  unequalled  by  any  other  animal.  He  keeps  his  fast  all 
day,  and  is  always  screeching  in  fear  of  God.  At  night,  too,  he  continues  in 
prayer,  and  brings  to  their  senses  the  negligent  and  forgetful.’  The  oonka 
said  to  the  owl,  ‘the  shinkar  has  given  his  judgment  in  your  favour.  What  is 
your  notion  on  the  subject  ?’ — ‘  What  the  shinkar  has  said  is  very  true,  but  I 
cannot  go  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  genii  for  this  reason,  every  body  is 
hostile  to  me,  and  thinks  it  unlucky  to  see  me,  and  on  this  account  I  am 
always  receiving  ignominious  taunts  and  abusive  language.  But  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  recommend  another,  I  would  say  the  hawk  or  falcon,  which  are 
prized  so  much  among  mankind.’  The  king  appealed  to  his  assembled  subjects, 
and  referred  to  their  opinion  ;  upon  which  the  hawk  said,  ‘  the  owl  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  quite  right,  but  mankind  only  favour  us  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
pleasure  we  afford  them.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  parrot  should  be  appointed 
to  the  situation  in  question,  and  for  this  reason;  all  ranks,  male  and  female, 
entertain  a  strong  regard  for  the  parrot,  and  talk  to  it  as  to  a  friend.’  The  king 
then  referred  to  the  parrot,  and  required  his  own  opinion  on  the  matter.  The 
parrot  replied,  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  and  co-operate  with  the  other 
animals  against  mankind,  but  he  had  one  request  to  make,  and  this  was  simply, 
that  the  king  and  all  the  assembly  would  unite  together  to  afford  him  aid, 
and  fervently  put  up  a  prayer  to  God  that  he  might  overcome  all  his  enemies. 
This  request  being  complied  with,  the  parrot  set  forward  on  his  journey,  fully 
accredited  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  genii. 

“  The  Aquatic  Tribe.— When  the  messenger  arrived  at  the  presence  of  the 
king  of  the  water-animals,  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom  were  forthwith  assem¬ 
bled  together ;  the  frogs,  the  alligators,  the  dolphins,  the  tortoises,  and  all 
the  multitudinous  breed  of  aquatics,  of  all  shapes  and  hues,  to  whom  the 
existing  emergency  was  made  known  without  delay.  ‘  If  the  human  race,’  said 
the  king,  ‘  are  proud  and  arrogant  enough  to  think  themselves  superior  to  us  in 
strength  and  bravery,  we  will  all  instantly  proceed  against  them,  and  over¬ 
whelm  their  fancied  power.’  The  messenger  observed,  that  mankind  did  not 
make  strength  and  bravery  their  boast,  but  contended  that  in  arts,  knowledge, 
and  science,  they  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  animals  :  ‘you  must  be  aware,’ 
said  he  to  the  king,  ‘  that  by  their  skill  and  dexterity,  they  descend  into  the 
sea,  and  fish  up  pearls  and  precious  gems,  that  they  ascend  mountains,  and  by 
their  surprising  art  and  contrivances,  bring  down  to  earth  eagles  and  kites, 
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that  they  can  carry  loads  of  merchandize  from  east  to  west,  and  from  west  to 
east ;  they  explore  forests  and  desert  places  ;  they  make  ships,  and  load  them, 
and  Cross  the  ocean  in  them ;  they  dig  up  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  valuable  articles  from  the  earth.  Man  prepares  incantations  and 
philtres,  and  fixes  them  on  the  margin  of  a  streamlet,  river,  or  sea,  and  if  a 
thousand  alligators  and  dragons  were  to  appear,  they  would  not  have  the 
power  to  pass  that  magical  spot.  But  these  qualifications  possessed  by  man¬ 
kind  are  as  yet  unknown  at  the  court  of  the  genii.’ 

“  As  soon  as  the  messenger  had  finished  his  harangue,  the  king,  in  deep 
thought,  looked  round  upon  his  assembled  subjects,  and  said,  ‘  now,  what  is 
your  opinion  ;  who  is  qualified  among  you  to  defend  our  rights  at  the  present 
juncture?’  For  some  time  all  were  silent;  at  last  rose  the  dolphin,  who  re¬ 
sides  in  the  ocean,  and  is  friendly  to  man,  for  if  a  person  happens  to  fall  into 
the  sea,  he  takes  him  on  his  back,  and  places  him  safely  on  shore  again.  The 
dolphin  said,  ‘  in  my  judgment,  of  all  water-animals,  the  fish  is  the  most  de¬ 
serving  of  being  elected.  His  form  is  large,  his  proportions  beautiful,  his 
mouth  elegant,  his  colour  white,  his  body  straight,  in  motion  he  is  graceful 
and  rapid,  and  of  greater  fecundity  than  any  other  water  animal,  as  he  peoples 
with  his  infinite  subjects  streamlet,  river,  pond,  and  sea.  He  also  ranks  high 
among  mankind  in  consequence  of  having,  once  on  a  time,  swallowed  and 
protected  the  prophet  Jonas  in  his  belly,  and  afterwards  deposited  him  unin¬ 
jured  on  shore.’  Upon  this  the  king  referred  to  the  fish,  who  then  replied, 
‘  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  and  enter  into  a  contest  with  mankind.  I  have 


no  feet  to  walk  upon,  and  no  tongue  to  harangue  with.  I  cannot  endure 
thirst,  for  if  I  am  but  one  moment  out  of  water,  I  perish.  The  tortoise  is 
more  fit  for  the  office,  as  he  is  amphibious,  water  and  land  being  the  same  to 
him.  His  body  and  back  are  large,  and  he  is  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue.’ 
The  king  then  turned  to  the  tortoise,  who  replied,  that  he  was  also  incompe¬ 
tent  to  the  task.  ‘  In  walking,  my  feet  are  cumbrous  and  slow,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  great ;  besides,  I  can  speak  but  little ;  my  own  notion  is,  that  the 
dolphin  would  be  the  fittest,  and  for  this  reason,  his  motions  are  quick,  and 
he  is  expert  in  conversation.’  The  king  again  consulted  the  dolphin,  who 
thus  answered  and  said,  ‘  for  this  office,  I  think  the  crab  would  be  much  better 
calculated  than  me :  his  legs  are  numerous,  he  is  quick  in  walking  and  run¬ 
ning,  his  claws  are  sharp,  and  his  nails  hard,  and  his  back  is  strong,  and  cased 
in  armour.’  Upon  this  reference  the  king  requested  the  crab  to  state  his  opi¬ 
nion  regarding  himself.  He  said,  ‘  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  for  me  to  go 
to  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  genii,  as  my  awkwardness  and  ugliness  would  only 
be  a  source  of  merriment  to  the  whole  assembly;  all  would  laugh  at  such  an  un¬ 
gainly  commissioner.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  crocodile  as  more 
worthy  of  the  honour.  His  feet  are  strong,  and  he  runs  fast;  his  mouth 
large,  his  tongue  long,  his  teeth  numerous,  his  body  hard.’  But  the  croco¬ 
dile  did  not  approve  of  the  nomination,  and  tendered  his  excuses  with  suffi¬ 
cient  ingenuity  to  avoid  the  appointment.  In  his  turn,  he  recommended  the 
frog,  4  for,’  said  he,  ‘  the  frog  is  learned,  and  patient,  and  religious ;  day  and 
night  he  is  occupied  in  prayer.  He  frequents  the  houses  of  mankind,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  children  of  Israel;  for  when  Nimrod  cast  Abraham 
into  the  fire,  the  frogs  filled  their  own  mouths  with  water,  and  squirted  it  out 
upon  the  flames,  so  that  the  fire  was  extinguished  before  it  had  produced  any 
bad  effect.  Another  time,  when  Moses  and  Pharaoh  were  at  war,  the  frogs, 
in  aid  of  the  former,  covered  all  the  earth.  They  talk  a  great  deal,  and  tra¬ 
verse  both  land  and  water.  Their  limbs  are  in  good  proportion,  their  heads 
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round,  their  mouths  capacious,  their  eyes  bright  and  shining,  their  hands  and 
feet  large,  they  are  quick  in  motion,  and  enter  into  a  house  without  the 
smallest  apprehension.’  The  king,  upon  this  recommendation,  asked  the  frog 
if  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  the  office,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  majesty,  and  proceed  to  the  contest 
with  mankind  ;  but  one  thing  he  solicited,  which  was,  that  his  majesty  and  all 
his  subjects  would  put  up  a  prayer  to  heaven,  that  success  might  crown  his 
efforts.  This  being  done  accordingly,  the  frog  took  leave,  and  commenced 
his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  genii.  sis  bnid 

;  “  The  Reptile  Tribe. — When  the  sixth  messenger  reached  Sooban,  the 
dragon,  and  king  of  the  reptiles,  his  majesty  summoned  together  the  subjects 
of  his  crown,  the  snakes,  the  lizards,  the  ants,  the  worms,  and  all  the  animals 
that  creep  on  the  earth,  or  feed  and  crawl  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  So  nume¬ 
rous  were  the  legions,  that  they  could  not  be  counted,  excepting  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  The  king  himself,  when  he  contemplated  their  wonderful  and  infi¬ 
nite  shapes,  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  On  coming  to  himself  he 
looked  round  again,  and  seeing  such  hosts  of  minute  animals,  that,  almost  in 
despair,  he  asked  his  vizier  what  was  to  be  done?  Many  of  them  were 
dumb  and  many  blind,  without  hands  and  feet,  without  wings,  beaks,  or  claws, 
and  excessively  helpless.  Distressed  by  the  melancholy  prospect  before  him, 
he  involuntarily  burst  into  tears,  and  turning  his  eyes  upwards  to  heaven, 
prayed  to  God  to  have  compassion  upon  him  and  his  people  in  this  dreadful 
extremity.  Upon  this  devout  aspiration,  an  animated  discussion  arose  among 
the  assembled  millions. 

(7b  be  continued  next  month.) 
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Oh,  woman,  thou  vvert  formed  for  love,  and  love 
Nurtured  for  thee;  thy  very  looks  enthrone 
A  symbol  and  a  charm  of  those  above, 

Whose  attributes  of  being  are  thine  own  ; 

The  air,  that  stirs  around,  where  thou  dost  move, 
Is  fraught  with  incense, — as  the  heav’nly  zone 
Which  our  first  parents  witnessed  at  their  birth — 
For  thou  hast  here  imparadised  the  earth. 
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Thou  art  the  fountain  of  our  purest  pleasure, 

As  the  fair  altar  of  our  warmest  praise ; 

Thy  tender  love,  the  heart’s  exhaustless  treasure, 
From  which  man  draws  the  sunshine  of  his  days  ; 
Thy  glowing  charms  surpassing  far  the  measure 

Of  word,  or  thought  to  paint,  though  Fancy’s  rays 
Soared  to  the  heavens — where  it  alone  could  find 
A  charm  of  grace  eclipsing  womankind. 
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The  institution  of  this  great  and  admirable,  §cfeeme,3f^rnd;Ve  promotion  of 
Oriental  literature,  and  for  the  transfusion  of  its  contents  into  our  own,  it 
may  not  be  generally  known,  was  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee;  of 
Cambridge.  Familiar  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  path  of  study  in 
England,  he  seems  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  means  of  ob¬ 


viating  them;  and  about  two  years  ago  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Alex. 
Johnston,  who  acted  promptly  upon  the  suggestions  it  contained,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  formation  of  an  institution,  which  bids  fair  to  fulfil  what 
our  early  oriental  scholars,  we  might  almost  say  the  early  martyrs  to  the  study 
of  eastern  literature  in  this  country,  so  devoutly  desired  to  see  accomplished. 

The  letter  of  Professor  Lee  will  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  next 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  it  deserves,  not 
merely  from  its  curiosity,  as  respects  the  institution  referred  to,  but  likewise 
from  the  judicious  remarks  which  it  contains  respecting  Oriental  works,  to  be 
generally  known.  We  therefore  subjoin  it : 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee  to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston ,  lint. 

Loudon,  April  17,  1827. 

Dear  Sir : — I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  more  detailed  account  of  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  ought  to  be  done,  and  what,  I  think,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  can  do,  towards 
improving  the  state  of  Oriental  literature  in  this  country.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
best  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  the  situation  in  which  we  now  are,  and  then  to  proceed 
to  suggest  the  remedy.  I  shall  be  particular  on  the  Arabic  and  Persic  only,  because 
the  detail  would  be  too  long  to  do  so  in  every  case ;  and  I  shall  begin  with  the  Arabic. 
In  this  department,  then,  a  tolerable  grammar  has  never  yet  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country.  The  work  of  Richardson  is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  better  calculated 
to  set  the  learner  out  wrong,  and  to  keep  him  so,  than  to  benefit  him  in  acquiring  the 
Arabic  language.  The  admirable  works  of  Colonel  Baillie  and  Mr.  Lumsden  are  un¬ 
finished,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  In  this  case  the  learner  must  have  recourse  either  to 
the  Gramm, aire  Arabe  of  M.  de  Sacy,  or  to  one  of  the  grammars  published  in  Latin 
by  .the  Catholic  missionaries  ;  in  the  latter  of  which,  however,  he  will  have  the  morti¬ 
fication  to  find  very  great  defects,  and,  in  some  cases,  views  on  the  subject  quite  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  that  language.  M.  de  Sacy  has  supplied  many  of  the  deficiencies,  and 
corrected  many  of  the  errors,  of  preceding  writers  on  Arabic  grammar  :  but  valuable  as 
his  work  is,  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired  through  the  omission  of  the  prosody,  and 
his  paradigm  of  the  verb  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  views  of  the  Arabian  gramma¬ 
rians.  In  the  Latin  grammar  of  Guadagnoli,  indeed,  a  prosody  is  to  be  found,  but 
this  is  full  of  mistakes,  as  Clarke  has  shewn.  If  he  have  recourse  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gladwin  on  this  subject,  he  will  here  find  endless  difficulties.  The  only  work  of  much 
value  on  this  subject,  is  the  little  book  published  by  Clarke  at  Oxford,  about  150  years 
ago.  But  this  requires  the  greatest  stretch  of  attention  to  understand  the  rules,  and 
of  principles,  nothing  is  said.  It  is  surely  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  no 
good  elementary  work  of  this  kind  in  English  :  and  still  more  so  to  find  that  there  is 
not  the  least  prospect  of  having  one,  until  some  step  be  taken,  either  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  or  some  other  body  capable  of  bearing  the  expenses  incident  to  such 
an  undertaking. 

In  the  next  place,  wdiat  have  we  in  lexicography  ?  If  we  except  the  lexicons  of 
Goliusand  Castell,  wre  have  nothing  we  can  recommend  as  a  general  dictionary.  Wil- 
met,  indeed,  has  compiled  a  very  useful  work  for  a  few  particular  books :  but  then 
that  work  is  scarce,  not  to  insist  on  its  uselessness  in  a  general  way.  But  this  objection 
will  go  in  a  great  degree  against  the  lexicons  of  Golius,  Castell,  the  Kamoos,  and  the 
Soorah;  for  in  these  we  find  scarcely  one  of  the  terms  of  art,  without  which  hardly  a 
single  book  in  Arabic  can  be  made  out.  Were  it  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  detail, 

I  could 
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I  could  shew,  that  scarcely  a  translator  is  to  be  named,  from  Pococke  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  who  has  not  had  his  labour  greatly  increased  through  the  omission  of  technical 
terms  in  those  dictionaries.'  This  remark  extends  to  every  science,  to  works  on  theo*- 
logy,  and  even  to  the  commonest  expressions  in  use  among  the  Arabians.  Again,  let 
a  man  take  any  book  of  poetry,  or  of  proverbial  expressions,  such  as  the  work  of 
Meidani,  and  try  his  hand  with  any  of  the  dictionaries  just  mentioned.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  make  out  a  sense ;  but,  very  likely,  a  sense  quite  different  from  that  in¬ 
tended  by  the  author.  If  Meninski  is  substituted  for  these  lexicographers,  then  I 
believe  he  would  find  himself  infinitely  more  bewildered.  Here  we  have  nothing  to 
point  out  the  construction  of  the  verbs,  the  several  conjugations  in  which  they  are 
found,  or  the  senses  they  bear  in  these  conjugations.  Many  of  the  wrnrds  are  erro¬ 
neously  explained  :  and  in  every  case  we  have  a  “  rudis  indigestaque  moles.”  Dr, 
Wilkins’s  edition  of  Richardson’s  Persian  and  Arabic  dictionary  is  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  of  that  work,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  it  would  be  best  to  have  separate 
dictionaries  of  each.  That  few  should  be  found  to  understand  the  Arabic  and  Persic, 
with  helps  like  these,  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  wonder  is,  how  any  thing 
has  been  made  out.  The  French  and  German  literati  have  felt  this  in  all  its  weight, 
and  have  very  properly  betaken  themselves  to  the  scholiasts  and  vocabularies  containing 
the  terms  of  art,  and  to  the  native  grammarians  and  commentators  on  grammar,  and 
hence  have  found,  w'hat  they  could  find  no  where  else,  their  progress  to  be  solid  and 
delightful. 

In  the  next  place,  what  can  we  be  said  to  know  of  Oriental  historv,  I  mean  Arabic 
and  Persian,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Pococke,  Ileiske,  and  a  few  others  ?  In  the 
Persian,  not  so  much  as  one  historian  has  yet  been  printed  or  translated  :  and  yet  our 
libraries  abound  with  the  most  valuable  works,  reserved  only  for  worm’s-meat.  or  to 
go  back  into  their  native  element  the  dust !  The  histories  of  Persia,  its  dynasties  and 
wars,  of  Hindustan,  of  Tartary,  and  other  adjacent  countries,  are  shewn  in  our  li¬ 
braries,  just  as  ‘‘our  rarer  monsters  are,”  merely  to  excite  the  surprise  of  the  ignorant! 

Then,  of  Arabian  and  Persian  poetry,  and  the  belles-lettres,  how  much  do  we 
know?  We  have,  indeed,  a  few  elegant  extracts  printed  at  Calcutta,  for  which  the 
Hon.  East- India  Company  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  country,*  but  how  are  they  to 
be  made  out  ?  Will  any  one  attempt  to  make  out  the  Deewan  of  Motanabbi,  or  of 
Khajah  Hafiz,  with  the  assistance  of  the  dictionaries  of  Golius,  &c.  ?  If  he  does, 
I  will  only  say,  he  will  attempt  to  do  that,  in  which  no  one  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  shall, 
succeed  ;  and  of  this,  after  a  short  trial,  I  think  he  will  be  perfectly  convinced.  If  he 
means  to  do  any  thing  likely  to  satisfy  himself,  or  to  benefit  mankind,  he  must  recur  to 
the  native  commentaries,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  he  must  have  a  learned 
native  at  his  elbow.  But  suppose  an  individual  hardy  enough  to  get  through  all  these 
difficulties,  and  to  publish  the  result  of  his  labours  for  the  benefit  of  others;  suppose 
him  to  have  laboured  for  years,  to  translate  some  valuable  and  interesting  work,  and 
then  suppose  him  to  print  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  :  what  must  now  be  his  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  find,  that  he  can  perhaps  sell  six  copies  ;  and  that  he  must  labour  for  years 
to  pay  the  debts  he  has  contracted  in  printing  and  publishing  his  book?  If  a  man  will 
suppose  this,  he  will  suppose  nothing  more  than  has  more  than  once  taken  place,  and 
which  will  perhaps  induce  him  to  believe,  that  few  individuals  will  ever  think  of  labour¬ 
ing  to  this  extent,  and  fewer  still  of  giving  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  labours. 

What  has  here  been  stated  with  reference  to  Arabian  and  Persian  literature  few  will 

perhaps 

*  It  is  not  meant  to  be  averred,  that  great  praise  is  not  due  to  the  Hon.  East-India  Company,  for  the 
great  patronage  and  support  which  they  have  afforded  to  Oriental  literature.  To  their  servants,  Europe 
is  entirely  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  for  the  publication  of  many  valuable  works  in 
that  language — for  a  splendid  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Kamoos,  the  Soorah,  the  Burha.nl  Katia,  the 
five  books  on  Arabic  grammar,  the  Sharho  Molla  JamI,  a  valuable  edition  of  the  works  of  Sadi,  the 
Life  of  Timour,  the  Makamat  of  Hauri,  the  Hidaya,  with  an  English  translation,  the  DeewanI  Hafiz, 
the  Dabistani  Madhahib,  the  valuable  Persian  selections,  forming  the  Class-books  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William — all  that  is  known  of  the  Hindustani,  a  splendid  and  valuable  Chinese  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  and  the  translations  of  some  books  of  History,  Tales,  and  Poetry,  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  works,  in  almost  every  department. 
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perhaps  undertake  to  deny ;  and  if  so,  when  we  consider  our  connexions  with  the 

East,  particularly  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  I  think  all  must  be  convinced,  that 

there  exists  a  necessity,  that  something  should  be  done  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  has 
•  ^ 

hitherto  been  attempted,  I  will  now  point  out  a  list  of  works  that  may  be  printed  or 
translated,  or  both,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  deficiencies  just  noticed,  not  intending  to 
intimate  that  others  equally  valuable  may  not  also  be  mentioned,  but  only  to  shew  that 
these  difficulties  need  not  necessarily  exist. 

'  Men  oi  s>lj}<*«  bnu  cunoo 

Arabic  Grammar. 


Ibn  ul  Hajeb,  with  the  Commentary  of  Moola  Jami,  and  of  Najmodden  of  Irak. 
The  Alfiaof  Ibn  Malik — Ibn  Farhat,  &c. 

The  Mozhir  ul  Lughat,  by  Soyuti. — The  works  of  Akhfash,  &c. 

Taarifat,  or  Terms  of  Art.  Jawhari’s  Lexicon,  Scholia  on  the  Poets,  &c.  Prosody. 


Poetry  and  Belles-Lettres. 

The  Scholia  of  Sharishi,  of  Taj  Oddeen  Ibn  Ilyas,  of  Motarezzi,  &c.  on  Hariri. 
The  Makamat  of  Ibn  ul  Juzi,  with  Scholia. 

The  Makamat  of  Hamadani,  with  ditto. 

The  Makamat  of  Soyuti,  with  ditto. 

Scholia  on  the  Deewan  of  Montanabbi. 

Scholia  on  the  Deewan  of  Ibn  Doreid,  in  addition  to  those  printed  by  Haitsma. 
Scholia  on  the  Hamasa,  of  which  Col.  Baillie  has  a  good  copy. 

Tales  in  verse  and  prose,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance. 

:  Svth  sdi 

History.  ,  :,i  bluow 

The  Golden  Meadow's  of  Masoudi — the  Mobtada  wa  Khabar,  of  Ibn  Khaldoun. 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  &c.  by  Ibn  Khalikan.  The  Biographia  Meceana.  History  of  the 
famous  Men  in  Spain.  El  Wakedi’s  Conquest  of  Syria.  The  Tarikh  Tabari.*  El 
Jabarti’s  account  of  the  French  war  in  Egypt.  Ditto  by  a  Syrian.  Histories  of 
ancient  Arabia,  Persia,  &c.  El  Damiri’s  Natural  History.  Ditto  by  Cazwiui. 
Macrizi’s  Egypt.  Edrisi’s  Geography  complete.  Ditto  Abulfeda,  Yakuti’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  &c.  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  Sec.  Visits  to  places  of  pilgrimage,  &c.,  with 
Translations  from  the  Greek  authors,  some  of  which  may  perhaps  be  restored. 


Persian. 


ill 

vs 


Geography  and  Lexicography. 

Commentaries  on  Persian  Grammar.  Sorooree’s  Poetical  Dictionary.  Scholia  on 
the  Poets  generally. 

History. 

The  Rauzat  Ossafa,  the  National  History  of  Persia.  The  Tarikhi  Alam  Arai  on 
the  reign  of  Mirza  Abbas.  Histories  of  the  several  dynasties  in  Persia,  India,  &c., 
such  as  Jengiskhan,  Timour,  the  Life  of  Akbar,  and  other  emperors  of  Hindustan. 
The  whole  of  Ferishta.-f  Translations  from  the  Turkish,  Tartar,  Sanscrit,  &c.,  which, 
according  to  the  editor  of  the  Life  of  Baber,  must  soon  perish  unless  collected  and 
printed.  Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Doulatshah,  &e.  Natural  History,  by  Cazwdni,  &c. 


Poetry,  <^c. 

A  good  translation  of  the  Anvari  Soheili,  for  the  use  of  learners. 

A  good  translation  of  the  works  of  Sadi,  ditto. 

Deewan  of  Khakani,  with  scholia. 

Deewan  of  Anwari,  with  ditto. 

Works  of  Nizami,  J&mi,  Hafiz,  &c.,  with  ditto. 

Similar  lists  may  be  made  out  with  reference  to  the  Turkish,  the  Armenian,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  Chinese,  and  Sanscrit,  and  to  the  dialects  of  India,  the  Pali,  the  Cingalese, 
the  Burman,  the  Malay,  the  Javanese,  &c.  &c.,  were  it  necessary. 

Let 

*  About  to  be  published  by  Kosegarten. 
t  Col.  Brigg’s  translation  of  this  work  is  now  published. 
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Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  way  such  works  as  these  may 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Iloyal  Asiatic  Society,  ft  was  suggested  1 
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be  executed 

patronage  oi  tlie  JLloyal  Asiatic  Society.  It  was  suggested  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  in  the  Cambridge  paper  of  March  16,  that  needy  Arabs  and  Persians  may 
probably  be  employed  in  furthering  the  progress  of  such  wbrks.  I  believe  this  is  prae- 

p  ,,  i;  .  ".  •  °  1  °  - 

ticable,  tor  the  following  reasons. 

There  is  in  Persia  at  this  time  a  predilection  so  strong  in  favour  of  English  literature, 
that,  I  believe,  a  dozen  learned  men,  if  they  were  wanted,  might  be  easily  induced  to 
come  and  settle  in  this  country,  at  least  for  a  time.  This  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  Mirza  Ibrahim,  who  is  now  at  Haileybury;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
he  came  here  without  the  least  prospect  of  wealth  whatever,  and  expressed  his  willing¬ 
ness,  when  he  joined  me  at  Cambridge,  to  give  his  labour  for  a  considerable  time  on 
the  most  liberal  terms.  But,  as  this  was  more  than  I  could  promise  him,  and  as  the 
East- India  Company  expressed  a  wish  to  have  him  at  their  college,  I  was  content  to 
part  with  him,  and  he  accepted  of  a  salary  of  £200  a-year,  with  lodging,  &c.  for  the 
first  year,  which  was  to  be  a  year  of  trial;  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  others 
would  be  induced  to  come  over  on  terms  equally  easy.  Now,  as  to  the  Arabs,  I  believe 
the  same  may  be  done.  I  myself  have  had  letters  from  learned  Arabs,  both  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  soliciting  employment ;  and  one  of  these  persons,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  has  since  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  translator  and  teacher.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  want  of  help  from  these  quarters,  and  these  would  be 
sufficient  perhaps  to  make  the  trial  upon. 

In  reducing  this  to  practice,  I  should  certainly  advise  to  begin  on  a  small  scale.  In 
the  first  case,  perhaps,  no  one  need  he  sent  for.  The  Mirza  Ibrahim,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  willing  to  occupy  his  vacations,  and  vacant  time  during  the  period  of  lec¬ 
tures,  in  conjunction  with  an  Orientalist,  in  some  work  of  this  description  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  it  is  his  wish  to  do  so.  If  then  the  Society  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  perhaps  this  would  be  an 
advisable  plan  ;  and,  in  this  case,  one  of  the  Professors  at  Haileybury,  &c.  may  be 
associated  with  him.  If  they  should  wish  also  to  try  the  Arabic,  no  doubt  Mr.  Salt 
would  engage  a  Moollah  for  a  short  time,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate,  who  may  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  some  gentleman,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  to  superintend  such  work. 
Perhaps  a  person  acquainted  with  English  might  be  engaged ;  but,  if  not,  that  is  of 
little  consequence,  the  parties  would  soon  be  able  to  understand  one  another.  In  this 
event,  I  think  the  Universities  would  not  be  unwilling  to  assist  in  the  article  of  print¬ 
ing,  as  they  have  certain  privileges  in  this  respect  not  possessed  by  others.  I  certainly 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  do  the  needful  at  Cambridge  ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  there  is  a  feeling  there  in  favour  of  this  project ;  and  Oxford  would  pro¬ 
bably  join. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  have  any  wish  to  make  myself  important  in  this 
business.  I  only  wish  to  see  something  done  ;  and  shall  be  most  willing  to  further 
any  project  likely  to  do  so,  as  far  as  my  slender  means  and  abilities  will  go.  Much 
I  cannot  promise  ;  but  the  little  I  can  do  shall  be  done  cheerfully. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  very  faithfully, 

Samuel  Lee. 


, 
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AGRICULTURE  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 


Abstract  of  a  very  detailed  statistical  Account  of  the  Village  of  Utramabur , 
situated  in  the  Province  of  Arcot  in  the  Carnatic,  for  the  Year  A.D.  1742. 

1 51 H  O  JoO-T  W  A  VL  a  T  (J  aCanies.* 

Total  land  cultivated 


(Janies.*  Produce  in  Culluim-f 
•  ••••••••••••••*••  *  2,437  7 1 , 1)  1  “4 ^  ,  ^ 

Canies.  Cullums. 


Appropriations  :  by  ancient  usage 
by  grant 
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Deduct  fees  in  grain  distributed  previously  to  the  levy  of  revenue,  r  ! 

and  appropriated  to  general  purposes . .  3,071 

Net  produce  for  division  between  sovereign  and  subject .  — -  50,715 

line  Hat  ant  fn?  *?rvl  tor  —  — ■ 

"  xKjiis.  '  ■  LiOW  flOinW  9^ClfI0  wi5Q  jo  j ryftj flfy 

Revenue . . Amount  collected  as  land  revenue . . .  22,957 

Cultivator's  Share  ...  Amount  retained  for  his  support,  to  replace  seed 

and  cattle,  and  to  pay  labour,  &c. ;  expenses  of 
cultivation  .. . . . . .  27,758 
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Cullums. 


Gross  Produce  . of  all  the  land  cultivated  in  the  village  as  above  . .  71,914 

Deduct  fees  for  services  useful  to  both  sovereign  and  sub- 
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Residue  for  division...  68,843 
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Distribution  of  the  Gross  Produce.  1B(I  ‘10tBra  ^tnalst 

Sovereign' s  Share  ...taken  as  land  revenue . Cull.  22,957 

Sovereign  s  Share  ...or  land  revenue  alienated  by  grant,  re-  ,  i  ^  o¥! 

ceived  by  strangers,  or  non-resid^jfc^  9fjj  no  nokteoilduq  04 

the  village  . . .  2.184 
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Total  of  sovereign’s  revenue,  as  received  directly 

or  indirectly  • .  25yl41 

Subject's  Share  . Cultivator’s  retained  as  above.. . .  27,758 

fal^Pitto  . . . Cultivator’s  share  on  assigned  revenue ...  .  2,18#  •  e  o 

Ditto  . Cultivator’s  share  retained  on  appropriated 

revenue .  6,880 

Sovereign's  Share  ...This  share  is  appropriated  to  village  uses 

generally  . . . .  6,880 


Total  gross  Produce 

ida  9I>lJ  iferij 


43,702 
-  68,843 
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Remarks. — It  will  be  evident  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  above  account, 
the  authenticity  of  which  may  he  relied  on,  that  when  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  in 
India  (where  levied  in  kind)  is  stated  to  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  it  means 
the  gross  produce  after  various  deductions  have  been  made.  In  this  village  the  total 
receipts  as  revenue  is  hut  2|hi,  or  about  36f  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  considered  right  in  conformity  to  the  general  practice  to  take  the  net  revenue, 
and  the  net  inhabitant’s  share,  the  sovereign’s  revenue  will  be  in  this  case  only  or 

about  45^  per  cent.,  leaving  the  inhabitants’  share  54f  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  appropriated  revenue  exhibited  in  the  account,  viz.  the  half  of  13,760 
cullums  =6,880  cullums,  having  been  distributed  amongst  the  village  community,  in 
part  to  the  cultivators,  and  the  residue  among  village  officers,  artificers,  priests,  &c.  it 
may  he  considered  as  received  by  the  cultivators  in  services  or  otherwise,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore.  a  iust  addition  to  their  immunities  as  cultivators. 

0134,  R.  Aft  > 

*  1  Cani  =  57,600  square  feet. 


t  1  Cullum  =  4J  bushels. 
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H rim' lu  of 

\o  \o  ^9  »  \o  fewth&k 

Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'han ,  or  the  Central  and  Western  Rajjiout 

States  of  India .  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Tod,  late  Political 

Agent  to  the  Western  Rajpoot  States.  First  Vol.  London,  1829.  Rpyal 

4to.  pp.  806*.  Map  and  Plate^^^ 

This  great  work  has  been  long  looked  for,  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
with  an  anxiety  proportioned  to  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  known  qualifications  of  the  author.  Nothing  more  need  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  it,  than  that  it  fills  up  a  most  important  chasm  in  the  history  and 
geography  of  Hindustan,  in  order  to  establish  its  claim  to  public  attention  ; 
and  this  consideration  would  probably  be  amply  sufficient  to  procure  for  the 
work  an  extent  of  patronage,  which  would  repay  the  author  for  all  the  toil  and 
cost  he  has  expended  upon  it,  but  that  there  exists  a  general  aversion,  in  this 
country,  to  writings  upon  oriental  topics,  which  seems  unconquerable,  unless 
some  happy  expedient  can  be  devised  of  bribing  the  people  of  England  to 
become  better  informed  upon  a  subject  which  very  nearly  concerns  the  national 
interests. 

It  is  common  to  hear  complaints  of  the  backwardness  of  persons  who  have 
been  in  India,  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation 
there;  they  are  taunted  with  charges  of  sloth  and  indifference;  yet  nothing  is 
more  true  than  that,  of  the  works  which  have  issued  from  the  press  for  several 
years  past  relative  to  India,  some  of  them  the  fruit  of  great  labour  as  well  as 
talent,  the  major  part,  perhaps  nearly  the  whole,  have  inflicted  a  serious  loss 
upon  the  authors  or  the  publishers. 

No  ordinary  motives,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  repugnance 
to  publication  on  the  part  of  writers  in  this  department  of  our  literature ;  and 
in  the  present  case,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us,  that  the  legitimate  desire  of 
fame  has  been  with  Colonel  Tod  a  very  subordinate  consideration,  compared 
with  a  motive  far  more  generous  and  disinterested.  His  residence  amongst  the 
interesting  people  whose  history  he  has  recorded,  afforded  him  that  thorough 
insight  into  their  national  character  which  an  ordinary  superficial  observer  could 
never  acquire;  and  this  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  has  convinced  him  that 
our  political  relations  and  alliances  with  the  Rajpoots,  formed  upon  the  model 
of  those  maintained  by  us  with  other  states  of  India,  are  built  upon  a  theory 
totally  erroneous ;  and  that  a  different  species  of  connection,  founded  upon  a 
juster  notion  of  their  true  character,  would  promote  the  benefit  of  both 
parties,  and  cement  a  kind  of  intimate  union  between  them,  which  would, 
upon  any  political  contingency,  provide  a  bulwark  of  defence  to  the  British 
power  in  Asia. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  its  literary  pretensions,  this  work  claims  the 
attention  of  the  politician  and  the  legislator,  and  may  be  regarded,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  as  a  portion  of  the  evidence  which  Parliament  will  have 
before  it,  in  adjudicating  the  great  question  respecting  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany’s  charter,  and  the  future  government  of  our  Indian  empire. 

We  fear  we  shall  be  able  to  give  but  a  very  imperfect  analysis  of  this  Work ; 
each  of  its  parts  would  demand  a  distinct  and  extended  notice,  in  order  to 
afford  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  its  contents.  The  present  volume  compre¬ 
hends  “  the  Geography  of  Rajast’han,”  a  “  History  of  the  Rajpoot  Tribes,”  a 
“  Sketch  of  a  Feudal  System  in  Rajast’han,”  the  “  Annals  of  Mewar,”  the 

principal 
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principal  state,  with  a  separate  dissertation  on  its  religious  establishments, 


customs,  and  a  u  Personal  Narrative”  of  tflq  author’s  journey  to 
Mar  war,  an  adjoining  state.  The  graphic  illustrations  are  about  thirty  in 
number,  exquisitely  finished,  some  of  them  representing  scenery  and  architec¬ 
ture  nlfoo-rther  new,  even  to  Anglo-Indians. 


titre  altog _  _ ,  _ _  . . . 

The  preliminary  dissertation  upon  the  geography  of  Ilajast’han  affords  a 
rapid  view  of  its  local  character.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  magnificent  map  of 
the  coffntry,  from  the  personal  surveys  of  the  author,  we  believe,  and  a  vertical 
section  from  Aboo  to  Bundelkund,  shewing  the  relative  heights,  and  the  geolo- 

gical  strata.  This  map  and  dissertation  would  be  alone  a  valuable  gift  to 

)3  hotqn 


The  history  of  the  tribes  commences  with  their  genealogies,  drawn  from 
their  Poora.ns ,  chiefly  the  Rhagvat ,  the  Scanda,  the  Agni ,  and  the  Bhavishya , 
fill  by  different  authors,  composed  without  collusion  with  each  other,  and 
which  are  therefore  so  many  independent  authorities,  the  occasional  conflict 
dr  concordance  of  which  guide  the  antiquary  through  the  devious  paths  of 
early  Hindu  history,  or  rather  fable.  Colonel  Tod  has,  with  great  skill  and 
patience,  explored  this  “  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan.”  He  recog¬ 
nizes,  in  the  outset,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  : 

■j;  -ij  i  ■:  L  ■'  :  ,  ’ 

The  Hindus,  with  the  decrease  of  intellectual  power,  their  possession  of  which  is 
evinced  by  their  architectural  remains,  where  just  proportion  and  elegant  mythological 
device  are  still  visible,  lost  the  relish  for  the  beauty  of  truth,  and  adopted  the  monstrous 
in  their  writings,  as  well  as  their  edifices.  But  for  detection  and  shame,  matters  of 
history  would  be  hideously  distorted  even  in  civilized  Europe;  but  in  the  East, 
in  the  moral  decrepitude  of  ancient  Asia,  with  no  judge  to  condemn,  no  public 
to  praise,  each  priestly  expounder  may  revel  in  an  unfettered  imagination,  and  reckon 
his  admirers  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous.  Plain  historical  truths 
have  long  ceased  to  interest  this  artificially-fed  people. 

If  at  such  a  comparatively  modern  period  as  the  third  century  before  Christ,  the 
Babylonian  historian  Berosus  composed  his  fictions,  which  assigned  to  that  monarchy 
such  incredible  antiquity,  it  became  capable  of  refutation  from  the  many  historians  of 
repute  who  preceded  him.  But  on  the  fabulist  of  India  we  have  no  such  check.  If 
Vyasu  himself  penned  these  legends  as  now  existing,  then  is  the  stream  of  knowledge 
corrupt  from  the  fountain-head.  If  such  the  source,  the  stream,  filtering  through  ages 
of  ignorance,  has  only  been  increased  by  fresh  impurities.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  arts  and  sciences  could  advance,  when  it  is  held  impious  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
whatever  has  been  handed  down,  and  still  more  to  suppose  that  the  degenerate  could 
improve  thereon. 

Helps  are  sometimes  afforded  to  the  historian  of  ancient  India  by  the  Greek 
writers ;  and  Colonel  Tod  has  pointed  out  a  striking  coincidence  between  a 
legend  in  the  Poor ans,  of  the  marriage  of  Vyasu  with  Pandea,  his  niece  and 
spiritual  daughter,  which  is  found  almost  totidem  verbis  in  Arrian. 

The  cities  founded  by  the  different  lines  of  princes  pass  in  review  before  the 
reader,  who  must  entertain  a  species  of  veneration  for  those  early  races,  when 
he  finds  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  splendid  cities  in  this  part  of 
India  long  anterior  to  Rama.  Ayodia,  for  example,  on  the  site  of  which 
stands  the  modern  Oude,  is  described  by  Valmiki,  “  might,”  as  our  author 
observes,  “  stand  for  Utopia.”  That  flourishing  states  and  cities  have  existed 
in  these  early  times,  in  Central  India,  is  a  fact  attested  not  merely  by  ancient 
writers,  but  by  less  doubful  records,  their  relics.  “  The  little  exact  know¬ 
ledge  that  Europe  has  hitherto  acquired  of  the  Rajpoot  states,”  observes 
Colonel  Tod,  in  his  introduction,  “  has  probably  originated  a  false  idea  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  this  part  of  Hindustan.  The  splendour  of  the 
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Rajpoot  courts,  however,  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  that  country, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  bards,  must  have  been 
great.  Northern  India  whs  rich  from  the  earliest  times;  that  portion  of  it, 
situated  on  either  side  the  Indus,  formed  the  richest  satrapy  of  Darius.” 
The  several  states  and  the  dynasties  which  ruled  them,  are  elaborately  traced 
in  this  disquisition,  which  is  illustrated  by  genealogical  tables,  and  contains 
an  account  of  some  Very  curious  traits  in  the  ancient  manners  of  these  early 
tribes,  which  possess  great  antiquarian  interest.  ja  mo.ft  noittd* 


A  still  greater  curiosity  is  the  author’s  sketch  of  a  feudal  system  in  Ra- 
jast’han,  in  which  he  has  most  ingeniously  and  happily  attempted  to  realize  the 
idea,  which  oriental  scholars  have  sometimes  entertained,  of  an  original  iden¬ 
tity  between  the  progenitors  of  the  Rajpoots  and  the  northern  tribes  who 
overrun  Europe,  as  evinced  in  that  peculiar  form  of  government  denominated 
the  feudal  system ,  common,  as  he  thinks,  to  both.  We  are  not  very  prone  to 
view  hypotheses  of  this  kind  with  partiality  ;  but  there  is  probably  some  truth  in 
the  remark  of  Colonel  Tod,  that  “  we  may  have  been  induced,  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  false  theories  which  time  has  exposed,  to  fall  into  an  opposite  error, 
and  become  too  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  common  origin  of  the  people  of  the 
east  and  the  west.”  Although  the  striking  analogies  he  has  adduced  may  not 
altogether  extinguish  incredulity,  they  certainly  constitute  a  body  of  evidence 
in  support  of  his  theory  which  many  will  think  nearly  amounts  to  demonstra¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  details  of  military  service  in  Rajpootana  strongly 
resemble  those  of  Europe  in  feudal  times;  the  military  vassals,  who  followed 


their  prince  into  the  field,  held  their  lands  upon  the  tenure  of  military  ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  knight’s  fee  in  Mewar  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  amount  in 
England,  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  escuage  or  scutage  is 
known  in  Mewar,  and  exemplified  in  deeds  ;  and  the  parallel  in  respect  to 
some  of  the  several  feudal  incidents,  namely,  reliefs,  escheats,  aids,  and 
wardship,  is  almost  perfect.  In  treating  of  the  duration  of  grants,  Colonel 
Tod  has  evinced  a  very  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  recondite  learning  of  the 
feudal  law.  He  discovers  an  analogy  even  in  the  terms  employed  amongst 
both  people:  thus  the  land  sufficient  to  furnish  an  equipped  cavalier  is 
called,  in  the  Rajpoot  dialect,  chursa ,  equivalent  to  “hide  of  land;”  and  Col. 
Tod  remarks,  “  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  term  for  the  lowest  sub¬ 
division  of  land  for  military  service  should  be  the  same  amongst  the  Rajpoots 
as  in  the  English  system.  Besides  being  similar  in  name,  it  nearly  corresponds 
in  actual  quantity.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  the 
land  was  divided  into  hides,  each  comprehending  what  could  be  cultivated  by 
a  single  plough.  Four  hides  constituted  one  knight’s  fee,  which  is  stated  to 
be  about  forty  acres.  The  chursa  may  have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  beegas ; 
which  are  equal  to  about  ten  acres, — the  Saxon  hide.”  Again  :  “  in  the  Hindu 
word  which  designates  a  feud  we  have  another  of  those  striking  coincidences 
in  terms  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made :  wer  is  *  a  feud,’  weree  i  a 
foe.’  The  Saxon  term  for  the  composition  of  a  feud,  wergeldt,  is  familiar  to 
every  man.  In  some  of  these  states  the  initial  vowel  is  hard,  and  pronounced 
her.  In  Rajast’han  her  is  more  common  than  wer,  but  throughout  the  south¬ 
west  wer  only  is  used.  In  these  we  have  the  original  Saxon  word  war,  the 
French  guer.  The  Rajpoot  wergeldt  is  land  or  a  daughter  to  wife.  In  points 
of  honour  the  Rajpoot  is  centuries  in  advance  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  who 
had  a  legislative  remedy  for  every  bodily  injury,  when  each  finger  and  toe  had 
its  price.  This  might  do  very  well  when  the  injury  was  committed  on  a  hind, 
but  the  Rajpoot  must  have  blood  for  blood.  The  monarch  must  be  powerful 

who 
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who  can  compel  acceptance  of  the  compensation,  or  moond-kultie .”  But  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  any  space  we  could  allot  to  the  subject,  to  afford  the 
reader  a  clear  notion  of  the  body  of  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  author 
in  support  of  his  theory  :  the  historical  antiquary  will  not  consider  this  curious 
disquisition  as  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  volume.  We  subjoin  some 
“  reflections  ”  appended  at  the  end  of  it,  wherein  Col.  Tod  discloses  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Rajpoot  states  should  be  treated  by  the 
British  government. 

The  system  of  feuds  must  have  attained  considerable  maturity  amongst  the  Rajpoots, 
to  have  left  such  traces,  notwithstanding  the  desolation  that  has  swept  the  land  :  but 
without  circumspection,  these  few  remaining  customs  will  become  a  dead  letter.  Unless 
we  abstain  from  all  internal  interference,  we  must  destroy  the  links  which  connect  the 
prince  and  his  vassals;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  system  decidedly  imperfect,  we  should  leave 
them  none  at  all,  or  at  least  not  a  system  of  feuds,  the  only  one  they  can  comprehend. 
Our  friendship  has  rescued  them  from  exterior  foes,  and  time  will  restore  the  rest.  With 
the  dignity  and  establishments  of  their  chiefs,  ancient  usages  will  revive;  and  nuzze- 
rana  (relief),  kurg  bundcii  (investiture),  dussoond  (aids  or  benevolence,  literally  “  the 
tenth  ”),  and  other  incidents,  will  cease  to  be  mere  ceremonies.  The  desire  of  every 
liberal  mind,  as  well  as  the  professed  wish  of  the  British  government,  is  to  aid  in  their 
renovation,  and  this  will  be  best  effected  by  not  meddling  with  what  wre  but  imperfectly 
understand. 

We  have  nothing'  to  apprehend  from  the  Rajpoot  states  if  raised  to  their  ancient 
prosperity.  The  closest  attention  to  their  history  proves,  beyond  contradiction,  that  they 
were  never  capable  of  uniting,  even  for  their  own  preservation  :  a  breath,  a  scurrilous 
stanza  of  a  bard,  has  severed  their  closest  confederacies.  No  national  head  exists 
amongst  them  as  amongst  the  Mahrattas ;  and  each  chief  being  master  of  his  own 
house  and  followers,  they  are  individually  too  weak  to  cause  us  any  alarm. 

No  feudal  government  can  be  dangerous  as  a  neighbour  :  for  defence,  it  has  in  all 
countries  been  found  defective  ,  and  for  aggression,  totally  inefficient.  Let  there  exist 
between  us  the  most  perfect  understanding  and  identity  of  interests  ;  the  foundation- 
step  to  which  is  to  lessen  or  remit  the  galling,  and  to  us  contemptible  tribute,  now 
exacted,  enfranchise  them  from  our  espionage  and  agency,  and  either  unlock  them 
altogether  from  our  dangerous  embrace,  or  let  the  ties  between  us  be  such  only  as 
would  ensure  grand  results :  such  as  general  commercial  freedom  and  protection,  with 
treaties  of  friendly  alliance.  Then,  if  a  Tatar  or  a  Russian  invasion  threatened  our 
eastern  empire,  fifty  thousand  Rajpoots  would  be  no  despicable  allies. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  what  they  did  w  hen  they  fought  for  Aurungzeb  :  they  are  still 
unchanged,  if  we  give  them  the  proper  stimulus.  Gratitude,  honour,  and  fidelity,  are 
terms  w’hich  at  one  time  w'ere  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  Rajpoot.  Of  the 
theory  of  these  sentiments  he  is  still  enamoured  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  happiness, 
the  times  have  left  him  but  little  scope  for  the  practice  of  them.  Ask  a  Rajpoot  w  hich 
is  the  greatest  of  crimes?  he  will  reply,  ‘  goonchor,'  ‘forgetfulness  of  favours.’  This 
is  his  most  powerful  term  for  ingratitude.  Gratitude  with  them  embraces  every  obliga¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  is  inseparable  from  swamdherma ,  ‘  fidelity  to  his  lord.’  He  who  is 
wanting  in  these  is  not  deemed  fit  to  live,  and  is  doomed  to  eternal  pains  in  Pluto’s 
realm  hereafter. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Annals  or  History  of 
Mewar,  whose  princes,  or  Ranas,  as  they  are  styled,  are  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Sooryavansi,  or  “  children  of  the  sun,”  and  unanimously  regarded  by  all 
the  tribes  as  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne  of  the  deified  Rama :  not  a 
doubt  having  yet  been  raised  respecting  their  purity  of  descent.  By  the  help 
of  a  variety  of  crude  materials,  including  the  notices  preserved  of  the  Greek 
historians,  Col.  Tod  contrives  to  hold  the  clue  to  the  pedigree  of  this  family, 
which  he  traces  from  very  early  times. 
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We  shall  take  up  the  thread  at  the  period  when  the  great  Bulabhipoora  (now 
ascertained  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  humble  Balbi),  in  Saurashtra,  was 
sacked,  in  A.D.  524,  by  the  white  Huns,  according  to  Cosmas.  The  orphan 
heir  of  the  family  was  placed  with  a  brahminee  of  Birnugger,  to  be  educated 
as  a  brahmin ;  but  his  princely  lineage  could  not  be  concealed,  or  as  the  legend 
elegantly  expresses  it :  “  how  should  they  hide  a  ray  of  the  sun  ?”  Goha,  for 
that  was  the  name  he  acquired,  became  a  favourite  of  the  vena-pootras,  or 
“  children  of  the  forest,”  who  resigned  to  him  the  territory  of  Edur,  and  in 
this  mountainous  tract  his  successors  dwelt  for  eight  generations,  when  they 
were  ejected  by  the  Bhils.  The  heir  of  the  family,  the  renowned  Bappa,  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  three  years,  was  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
Camlavati,  the  Birnugger  brahmin,  who  had  cherished  his  ancestor  Goha. 
Tradition  is  eloquent  respecting  the  events  of  Bappa’s  infancy,  which  afforded 
the  usual  indications  of  future  heroism.  His  devotion  is  particularly  recorded 
by  the  cunning  brahmins  ;  and  the  sage  Harita,  the  ancestor  of  the  existing 
high  priest  of  Eklinga  (Siva  or  Mahadeva),  initiated  him  into  the  worship 
of  that  deity,  the  tutelary  god  of  Mewar.  Bappa  enrolled  himself  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Mori  prince,  of  the  Pramar  race,  then  paramount  in  Hindus¬ 
tan  ;  he  displayed  his  valour  in  the  repulse  of  the  Tartars ;  but  he  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  his  valour  by  taking  advantage  of  the  jealousy  of  his  fellow 
nobles,  which  he  had,  in  some  measure,  provoked  ;  he  attacked  and  took  Chee- 
tore,  the  residence  of  the  Mori  prince,  and  assumed  the  lofty  titles  of  “  Sun 
of  the  Hindus,”  “  preceptor  of  princes,”  and  “  universal  lord.”  Thus  the 
family  was  established  in  Mewar.  Strange  to  tell,  at  an  advanced  age,  he 
carried  his  arms  into  Khorasan,  and  there  established  a  new  power;  he  died 
at  the  age  of  100.  The  era  of  Bappa  is  ascertained  with  accuracy  by  a  very 
curious  and  important  discovery  made  by  Col.  Tod,  namely,  a  distinct  era, 
the  Balabhi  Samvat,  or  era  of  the  flight  from  Balabhipoora,  used  in  Saurashtra, 
which  is  375  years  subsequent  to  Vicramaditya.  The  domestic  annals  gave 
S.  191  (A.D.  135)  for  the  birth  of  Bappa;  whereas  an  inscription,*  in  a 
curious  nail-headed  character,  proved  that  the  Mori  dynasty  possessed  Chee- 
tore  in  S.  770  (A.D.  711);  by  means  of  this  discovery  both  dates  were  corro¬ 
borated.  This  fact  shews  decisively  what  perseverance  will  accomplish  in  the 
most  desperate  circumstances. 

Between  Bappa  and  Sacti  Komar  (A.D.  968)  nine  princes  intervened ;  the 
date  of  this  prince  is  ascertained  by  an  authentic  inscription  from  the  ruins 
of  Aitpoor,  “  the  city  of  the  sun.”  From  Sacti  Komar,  there  seems  a  la¬ 
mentable  chasm  in  the  domestic  annals  of  Mewar  till  Samarsi,  or  Samar  Sing, 
who  was  born  in  S.  1206  (A.D.  1150),  and  whose  character  and  actions  are 
recorded  in  the  historical  poems  of  Chund,  the  bard  of  Dehli,  when  under 
Hindu  sway.  To  the  writings  of  this  bard,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  the 
Chohan  hero,  Pirthi-raj,  the  last  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns  of  Indraprestha, 
Col.  Tod  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  :f  from  the  specimens  we 
have  seen  of  his  writings,  they  appear  eminently  to  deserve  translation  into 
our  own  language.  Samarsi  had  married  the  sister  of  Pirthi-raj,  and  this 
tie,  as  well  as  congeniality  of  character,  bound  them  to  each  other;  many 
were  the  warlike  feats  they  achieved  in  unison,  which  connect  the  history  of 

the 

*  One  of  the  numerous  donations  from  Col.  Tod  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

t  Not  merely  great  events,  but  slight,  though  pleasing,  incidents,  traits  of  personal  character,  and 
even  of  costume,  are  found  in  Chund’s  poems.  Thus,  speaking  of  Samarsi,  he  says  that  a  simple 
necklace  of  the  seeds  of  the  lotus  was  round  his  neck,  his  hair  was  braided,  and  he  was  addressed  as  “  chief 
of  ascetics,”  shewing,  as  our  author  remarks,  that  the  prince  of  Mewar  retained  the  office  and  ensigns 
of  “  regent  of  Mahadeva.” 
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the  Gehlote*  prince  with  that  of  the  Chohan,  who  seems  to  be  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  Rajpoot  hero.  In  the  great  fight  with  Shabudin,  on  the  Caggar,  which 
lasted  three  days,  Samarsi,  the  wise,  the  eloquent,  the  good,  was  slain,  and 
his  brother-in-law  was  made  a  captive.  Dehli  was  afterwards  carried  by  storm, 
and  the  last  hope  of  the  Chohans,"  Prince  Rainsi,  fell  in  the  assault.  This  is 
a  period  upon  which  the  Rajpoot  looks  back  with  a  sort  of  horror.  Nothing 
was  left  to  oppose  the  Tartar’s  arms.  “  Scenes  of  devastation,  plunder,  and 
massacre  commenced,  which  lasted  through  ages  ;  during  which  nearly  all  that 
was  sacred  in  religion  or  celebrated  in  art  was  destroyed  by  these  ruthless  and 
barbarous  invaders.  The  noble  Rajpoot,  with  a  spirit  of  constancy  and  en¬ 
during  courage,  seized  every  opportunity  to  turn  upon  his  oppressor.  By  his 
perseverance  and  valour  he  wore  out  entire  dynasties  of  foes,  alternately 
yielding  to  *  his  fate,’  or  restricting  the  circle  of  conquests.  Every  road  in 
Rajast’han  was  moistened  with  torrents  of  blood  of  the  spoiled  and  the 
spoiler.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,*  fresh  supplies  were  ever  pouring  in,  and 
dynasty  succeeded  dynasty,  heir  to  the  same  remorseless  feeling  which  sancti¬ 
fied  murder,  legalized  spoliation,  and  deified  destruction.  In  these  desperate 
conflicts  entire  tribes  were  swept  away,  whose  names  are  the  only  memento  of 
their  former  existence  and  celebrity.” 

The  resolution  of  Koruradevi,  the  relict  of  Samarsi,  illustrates  the  Raipoot 
character.  The  heir  of  Mewar  being  a  minor,  she  took  the  field,  gave  battle 
in  person  to  Shabudin’s  viceroy,  whom  she  defeated.  Rahup,  who  suceeeded 
to  the  gadi  A.D.  1201,  defeated  the  Moguls  under  Shemsudin,  He  also 
changed  the  denomination  of  the  tribe  from  Ghelote  to  Seesodia ,  and  the  title 
of  the  prince  from  Raivul  to  Rana.  His  nine  successors  speedily  passed  away, 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind,  except  that  one  of  them  lost  the  capital, 
Cheetore,  and  another  recovered  it :  the  rest  is  “  strife  and  confusion  within 
and  without.” 

The  reign  af  Lakumsi,  who  succeeded  his  father,  A/D.  1275,  is  a  memora¬ 
ble  era  in  the  annals,  “  when  Cheetore,  the  depository  of  all  that  was  precious 
yet  untouched  of  the  arts  of  India,  was  stormed,  sacked,  and  treated  with 
remorseless  barbarity,  by  the  Pat’han  emperor,  Alla-o-din.”  An  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  his  assault  of  Cheetore  is  remarkable.  He  had  been  smitten  with 
the  report  of  the  beauty  of  the  Princess  Pudmani,  and  by  a  ruse  obtained 
possession  of  the  person  of  Bheemsi,  the  uncle  and  protector  of  the  minor 
Rana,  whose  release  he  made  dependant  on  the  surrender  of  Pudmani. 

Despair  reigned  in  Cheetore  when  this  fatal  event  was  known,  and  it  was  debated 
whether  Pudmani  should  be  resigned  as  a  ransom  for  their  defender.  Of  this  she  was 
informed,  and  expressed  her  acquiescence.  Having  provided  wherewithal  to  secure 
her  from  dishonour,  she  communed  with  two  chiefs  of  her  own  kin  and  clan  of  Ceylon, 
her  uncle  Gorah  and  his  nephew  Badul,  who  devised  a  scheme  for  the  liberation  of 
their  prince  without  hazarding  her  life  or  fame.  Intimation  was  despatched  to  Alla, 
that  on  the  day  he  withdrew  from  his  trenches  the  fair  Pudmani  would  be  sent,  but  in  a 
manner  befitting  her  own  and  his  high  station,  surrounded  by  her  females  and  hand¬ 
maids;  not  only  those  who  would  accompany  her  to  Dehli,  but  many  others  who  de¬ 
sired  to  pay  her  this  last  mark  of  reverence.  Strict  commands  were  to  be  issued  to  pre¬ 
vent  curiosity  from  violating  the  sanctity  of  female  decorum  and  privacy.  No  less  than 
seven  hundred  covered  litters  proceeded  to  the  royal  camp.  In  each  was  placed  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  defenders  of  Cheetore,  borne  by  six  armed  soldiers  disguised  as 
litter-porters.  They  reached  the  camp.  The  royal  tents  were  enclosed  with  Icanats 
(walls  of  cloth)  ;  the  litters  were  deposited,  and  half  an  hour  was  granted  for  a  parting 

interview 

*  Gehlote,  the  patronymic  of  the  race,  corrupted  from  Cohilote,  from  Coha,  their  ancestor. 
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interview  between  the  Hindu  prince  and  his  bride.  They  then  placed  their  prince  in  a 
Jitter  and  returned  with  him,  while  the  greater  number  (the  supposed  damsels)  remained  ., 
to  accompany  the  fair  to  Dehli,  But  Alla  had  no  intention  to  permit  Bheemsi’s 
return,  and  was  becoming  jealous  of  the  long  interview  he  enjoyed,  when,  instead  of 
the  prince  and  Pudmani,  the  devoted  band  issued  from  their  litters ;  but  Alla  w^s  too 

well  guarded*  Pursuit  was  ordered,  while  these  covered  the  retreat  till  they  perished 
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to  a  man.  A  fleet  horse  was  in  reserve  for  Bheemsi,  on  which  he  was  placed,  and  in 
safety  ascended  the  fort,  at  whose  outer  gate  the  host  of  Alla  was  encountered.  The 
choicest  of  the  heroes  of  Cheetore  met  the  assault.  With  Gorah  and  Badul  at 


head,  animated  by  the  noblest  sentiments,  the  deliverance  of  their  chief  and  the  honour 
of  their  queen,  they  devoted  themselves  to  destruction,  and  few  were  the  survivors  of 
this  slaughter  of  the  flower  of  Mewar.  For  a  time  Alla  was  defeated  in  his  object,  and 
the  havoc  they  had  made  in  his  ranks,  joined  to  the  dread  of  their  determined  resistance, 
obliged  him  to  desist  from  the  enterprise.  ..  .■  ,b  , 


The  bravery  of  the  Rajpoots  was  unavailing,  and  Alla-o-din  gained  pos¬ 
session  of  Cheetore  ;  but  it  was  a  solitude.  The  heir  of  the  family  had  been 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety ;  the  chiefs  carried  death,  or  met  it,  in  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  besiegers;  and  the  females  perished  in  the  horrible  rite 
of  johur ,  a  self-sacrifice  peculiar  to  the  Rajpoots,  “  The  funeral  pyre  was 
lighted  within  the  ‘  great  subterranean  retreat,*  in  chambers  impervious  to 
the  light  of  day,  and  the  defenders  of  Cheetore  beheld  in  procession  the 
queens,  their  own  wives  and  daughters,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands. 
The  fair  Pudmani  closed  the  throng,  which  was  augmented  by  whatever  of 
female  beauty  or  youth  could  be  tainted  by  Tartar  lust.  They  were  conveyed 
to  the  cavern,  and  the  opening  closed  upon  them,  leaving  them  to  find  se¬ 
curity  from  dishonour  in  the  devouring  element.”* 

The  Seesodia  princes  became  once  more  fugitives  in  the  mountains. 
Rana  Ajeysi  was  succeeded  by  Hamir,  the  son  Ajeysi’s  brother,  in  A.D. 
1301.  Hamir,  whose  early  history  fills  many  a  page  in  the  Mewar  annals, 
was  destined  to  retrieve  the  honours  of  his  race.  His  warlike  genius 
is  attested  by  the  short  but  expressive  saying  of  the  bard  :  “  When  Ajmal 
(Ajeysi)  went  another  road  («.  e.  died),  the  son  of  Ursi  unsheathed  the  sword, 
thence  never  stranger  to  his  hand.”  He  made  Kailwarra,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Aravulli  mountains,  his  residence;  he  collected  about  him  all  his  partizans, 
desolated  the  country  occupied  by  the  invaders,  cooped  them  up  in  the  forti¬ 
fied  towns,  and  finally  recovered  Cheetore,  attacked,  defeated  and  made 
prisoner,  the  Ghilji  king,  Mahmood,  whom  he  forced  to  surrender  Ajmer 
and  other  places,  and  Mewar  shone  forth  with  her  former  splendor.  Hamir 
was  at  this  time  the  sole  Hindu  prince  of  power  left  in  India ;  all  the  ancient 
dynasties  were  crushed,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Marwar  and  Jeipoor  princes, 
amongst  the  rest,  brought  their  levies  and  paid  homage  to  the  prince  of 
Cheetore.  Hamir  died  full  of  years  and  honour,  A.D.  1361.  > 

Two  centuries  of  prosperity  followed,  during  which  the  power  of  Mewar 
was  consolidated  and  extended,  and  magnificent  public  works,  erected  at  that 
period,  bear  testimony  to  its  wealth  and  arts.  Amongst  the  princes  who 
reigned  in  the  interval,  was  Koombho,  who  succeeded  A.D.  1419,  and  “  with 
Hamir’ s  energy,  Lakha’s  taste  for  the  arts,  and  a  genius  as  comprehensive  as 
either,  and  more  fortunate,  succeeded  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  once  more 
raised  the  4  crimson  banner  ’  of  Mewar  upon  the  banks  of  the  Caggar,  the 
scene  of  Samarsi’s  defeat,”  He  met  the  Ghilji  kings  of  Malwa  and  Guzzerat, 

at 

*  The  palace  of  Rana  Bheem  and  the  fair  Pudmani,  which  escaped  the  wrath  of  Alla,  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  exquisite  plates  in  the  work. 
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at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  and  entirely  defeated  them,  carrying  away 
captive  to  Cheetore  Mahmood  of  Malwa. 

Abul  Fuzil  relates  this  victory,  and  dilates  on  Khoombho’s  greatness  of  soul  in 
setting  his  enemy  at  liberty,  not  only  without  ransom  but  with  gifts.  Such  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Hindu  :  a  mixture  of  arrogance,  political  blindness,  pride,  and  genero¬ 
sity.  To  spare  a  prostrate  foe  is  the  creed  of  the  Hindu  cavalier,  and  he  carries  all 
such  maxims  to  excess.  The  annals,  however,  state  that  Mahmood  was  confined  six 
months  in  Cheetore  ;  and  that  the  trophies  of  conquest  were  retained  we  have  evidence 
lrom  Baber,  who  mentions  receiving  from  the  son  of  his  opponent,  Sanga,  the  crown 
of  the  Malwa  king.  But  there  is  a  more  durable  monument  than  this  written  record 
of  victory :  the  triumphal  pillar  in  Cheetore,  whose  inscriptions  detail  the  event, 
“  when,  shaking  the  earth,  the  lords  of  Goojur-khund  and  Malwa,  with  armies  over¬ 
whelming  as  the  ocean,  invaded  Medpat.”  Eleven  years  after  this  event,  Koombho 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  column,  which  was  completed  in  ten  more  :  a  period  appa¬ 
rently  too  short  to  place  “  this  ringlet  on  the  brow  of  Cheetore,  w'hich  makes  her  look 
down  on  Meru  with  derision.”  We  will  leave  it,  with  the  aspiration  that  it  may  long 
continue  a  monument  of  the  fortune  of  its  founders. 

The  reputation  of  Meera  Bae,  the  wife  of  Koombho,  stands  high  in  the 
annals  of  Mewar  for  her  beauty,  her  romantic  piet}q  and  her  poetic  talents. 
She  produced  numerous  odes  and  hymns  to  the  deity,  some  of  which  are 
still  extant ;  and  her  husband  was  the  author  of  the  Gita  Govinda,  or  <(  Divine 
Melodies  ”  in  praise  of  Crishna.  This  able  prince  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  son,  who  was  driven  from  the  gadi  by  his  exiled  brother,  Raemul,  who 
sustained  the  warlike  reputation  of  his  predecessor.  He  left  three  sons, 
Sanga,  the  competitor  of  Baber ;  Pirthi-raj,  the  Rolando  of  his  age,  the  idol 
of  the  Seesodias  ;  and  Jeimul.  Their  feuds  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  annals,  and  display  the  Rajpoot  character  in  striking  colours.  Col.  Tod 
has  inserted  a  dramatic  dialogue  between  Pirthi-raj,  and  Soorajmul,  his 
uncle,  from  a  MS.  of  the  J’hala  chief  who  succeed  Soorajmul  in  Sadri.  It  is 
quite  characteristic.  The  sequel  of  the  history  of  these  princes  is  that  Pirthi- 
raj,  after  performing  deeds  of  superfluous  valour,  was  poisoned  by  his  brother- 
in-law  ;  Jeimul  died  through  intemperance;  and  Sanga  (or  Sinka,  as  he  is 
called  by  the  Mogul  historians)  lived  to  exalt  Mewar  to  the  summit  of  her 
prosperity.  He  allayed  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  intestine  feuds  in  his 
family ;  he  overthrew  the  kings  of  Dehli  and  Malwa  in  eighteen  pitched  battles, 
ere  he  was  called  to  take  the  field  against  the  accomplished  Baber,  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  Tartars. 

With  all  Baber’s  qualities  as  a  soldier,  supported  by  the  hardy  clans  of  the  ‘  cloud 
mountain  ( Belul  Tag)  ’  of  Karatagin,  the  chances  were  many  that  they  terminated  their 
career  on  the  t  yellow  rivulet  ’  of  Biana.  Neither  bravery  nor  skill  saved  him  from  this 
fate,  which  he  appears  to  have  expected.  What  better  proof  can  be  desired  than  Baber’s 
own  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  a  horde  of  invaders  from  the  Jaxartes,  without  support 
or  retreat,  were  obliged  to  entrench  themselves  to  the  teeth  in  the  face  of  their  Rajpoot 
foe,  alike  brave  and  overpowering  in  numbers  ?  To  ancient  jealousies  he  was  indebted 
for  not  losing  his  life  instead  of  gaining  a  crown,  and  for  being  extricated  from  a  con¬ 
dition  so  desperate,  that  even  the  frenzy  of  religion,  which  made  death  martyrdom  in 
this  “holy  war,”  scarcely  availed  to  expel  the  despair  which  so  infected  his  followers, 
that  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  says,  “  there  was  not  a  single  person  who  uttered 
a  manly  word,  nor  an  individual  who  delivered  a  courageous  opinion.” 

The  Rajpoots  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  great  battle  with 
Baber,  when  the  chief,  who  led  their  van,  treacherously  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  Sanga  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  vowed,  however,  never  to 
enter  Cheetore  but  with  victory  ;  but  his  sudden  death  not  without  suspicion  of 

poison, 
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poison,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Mewar.  An  interesting  sketch  of  his  character 
and  person  is  given  by  our  author.  %  (  (  ((u\ 

Autna,  his  son,  was  brave,  but  he  reigned  but  five  years,  and  his  successor, 
Bikramajeet,  was  a  weak  prince ;  and  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  a  second 
sack  ( saka ,  as  it  is  termed)  of  the  capital,  Cheetore.  Buhadoor,  the  sultan 
of  Guzzerat,  was  the  assailant,  and  he  was  aided,  it  appears,  by  European 
artillerists  (conjectured  to  be  some  of  Vasco  di  Gama’s  crew),  to  whose  skill 
the  Rajpoots  attribute  the  fall  of  their  fortress.  Here,  again,  the  heir,  Oody 
Sing,  was  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  the  garrison  put  on  their  “  saffron 
robes,”  the  signal  of  self-devotion  to  slaughter,  and  the  dreadful  johur  was 
again  prepared.  During  the  seige  and  storm  32,000  Rajpoots  fell. 

The  chiefs  of  Mewar,  deprecating  the  evils  of  another  minority,  raised 
Bunbeer,  the  natural  son  of  Pirthi-raj,  to  the  throne.  In  a  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  removed,*  and  Oody  Sing  reinstated  in  his  right.  He  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  being  the  founder  of  Oodipoor,  the  modern  capital  of  Mewar; 
but  he  was  a  coward,  the  blackest  of  crimes  in  the  Rajpoot  catalogue,  and 
destitute  of  every  regal  virtue.  In  his  reign,  Akbar  possessed  himself  of 
Cheetore,  and  the  same  dreadful  scenes  ensued  as  on  the  preceding  salcas. 
Hence  “  the  sin  of  the  slaughter  of  Cheetore”  has  become  one  of  the  most 
solemn  forms  of  attestation  in  Rajast’han. 

The  heroic  Pertap,  one  of  the  twenty-five  sons  of  Oody  Sing,  succeeded, 
and  in  more  favourable  circumstances  might  probably  have  established  his 
claim  to  a  chalcraverta ,  or  crown  of  universal  dominion  in  India.  Col.  Tod 
has  devote^  an  entire  chapter  to  the  history  of  this  great  prince,  whose  forti¬ 
tude  in  adversity,  whose  courage  and  splendid  deeds,  deserve  the  admiration 
they  obtain  amongst  his  countrymen. 

, ;  d 

Single-handed,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  did  he  withstand  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  empire;  at  one  time  carrying  destruction  into  the  plains,  at  another  flying  from 
rock  to  rock,  feeding  his  family  from  the  fruits  of  his  native  hills,  and  rearing  the 
nursling  hero  Umra,  amidst  savage  beasts  and  scarce  less  savage  men,  a  fit  heir  to  his 
prowess  and  revenge.  The  bare  idea  that  ‘  the  son  of  Bappa  Rawul  should  bow  the 
head  to  mortal  man,’  w  as  insupportable ;  and  he  spurned  every  overture  which  had 
submission  for  its  basis,  or  the  degradation  of  uniting  his  family  by  marriage  with  the 
Tatar,  though  lord  of  countless  multitudes. 

The  brilliant  acts  he  achieved  during  that  period  live  in  every  valley  ;  they  are  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Rajpoot,  and  many  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
conquerors.  To  recount  them  all,  or  relate  the  hardships  he  sustained,  would  be  to 
pen  what  they  would  pronounce  a  romance  who  had  not  traversed  the  country  where 
tradition  is  yet  eloquent  with  his  exploits,  or  conversed  with  the  descendants  of  his  chiefs, 
who  cherish  a  recollection  of  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  and  melt,  as  they  recite 
them,  into  manly  tears. 

The  picture  of  the  dying  hero,  stretched  on  a  humble  pallet  in  a  lowly 
dwelling,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  chiefs,  the  partners  of  many  a  glorious 
day,  his  departing  spirit  lingering  for  “  some  consolatory  pledge  that  his 
country  should  not  be  abandoned  by  the  Toork,”  is  painted  by  Col.  Tod, 
together  with  the  character  of  this  prince,  is  very  pathetic  and  eloquent 
colours.* 

Umra  was  enabled  by  the  forbearance  of  Akbar  to  repair  some  of  the 
disasters  his  country  had  sustained  from  that  prince’s  hostility.  Upon  the 
succession  of  Jehanger,  the  subjugation  of  Mewar  was  again  attempted  ;  but 

the 

*  He  retired  into  the  Deccan,  and  the  Bhonslas  of  Nagpore  are  said  to  have  descended  from  this 
spurious  branch  of  Cheetore. 
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the  Rajpoots  defeated  the  imperial  army.  Another  was  sent,  and  was  almost 
exterminated  by  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  “  son  of  Pertap;”  and  Umra 
eventually  recovered  Cheetore.  Determined  to  crush  the  Mewar  prince,  Je¬ 
ll  anger  assembled  an  overwhelming  force,  under  his  son  Purvez;  but  this 
army  was  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  Ferishta  admits  that  it  was  a 
glorious  day  for  Mewar :  the  emperor,  in  his  journal  lately  translated  by 
Major  Price,  slurs  over  this  defeat.  Another  army  was  sent  under  the  son  of 
Purvez,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  :  but  these  victories  cost  the  Rajpoots 
dearly ;  and  the  Rana  was,  at  length,  induced  to  make  his  submission  to  the 
emperor,  who  records  in  his  own  diary  enough  to  shew  that  this  was  an  ar¬ 
rangement  very  convenient  to  both  parties.  Rana  Umra,  the  last  independent 
prince  of  Mewar,  died  A.D.  1621.  “  Henceforth, ”  as  our  author  observes, 
“  these  e  children  of  the  sun 7  shone  with  diminished  lustre,  moving  as  satel¬ 
lites  round  their  primary  planet ;  but,  unaccustomed  to  the  laws  of  its  attrac¬ 
tion,  they  soon  deviated  from  the  orbit  prescribed,  and  in  the  excen tricity  of 
their  movements  occasionally  displayed  their  unborrowed  effulgence.’7  Rana 
Kurrun  reigned  in  tranquillity  eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Juggut  Sing,  A.D.  1628,  to  whom  Oodipoor  is  indebted  for  its  architectural 
“  wonders,”  amongst  which  the  Jugmunder,  a  palace  built  upon  an  island  in 
the  lake  (and  which  is  the  subject  of  an  engraving  in  the  work,  of  extraordinary 
beauty),  seems  rather  the  ideal  creation  of  a  poet’s  fancy,  than  reality. 
This  and  other  erections,  of  nearly  equal  splendour,  were  accomplished  out 
of  the  revenues  of  an  exhausted  state  1 

Raj  Sing,  the  successor  of  Juggut  Sing,  has  left  upon  record  a  noble 
memorial  of  the  Rajpoot  character,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Aurungzeb,  on 
that  tyrant’s  promulgation  of  the  barbarous  jezeya.  Of  this  remonstrance. 
Colonel  Tod  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  “in  a  style  of  such  uncompromising 
dignity,  such  lofty  yet  temperate  resolve,  so  much  of  soul-stirring  rebuke  is 
mingled  with  a  boundless  and  tolerating  benevolence,  such  elevated  ideas  of 
the  Divinity,  with  such  pure  philanthropy,  that  it  may  challenge  competition 
with  any  epistolary  production  of  any  age,  clime,  or  condition.”*  Provoked 
by  this  remonstrance,  as  well  as  by  other  causes,  the  Mogul  assembled  a  pro¬ 
digious  force,  which  occupied  the  fortresses,  the  Rana  retiring  into  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  Aravulli.  The  imperialists  were  defeated  on  several  points,  and 
the  emperor  in  person  was  beaten  and  compelled  to  disgraceful  flight,  after 
suffering  immense  loss,  in  March  1680-1.  The  Rajpoots  stopped  not  here: 
they  retaliated  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  and  followed  up  their  victory 
with  further  successes,  which  nearly  cost  Aurugzeb  his  crown.  Col.  Tod 
draws  an  eloquent  contrast  between  the  character  of  the  Mogul  tyrant  and 
the  generous  Raj  Sing.  To  this  prince  Mewar  likewise  owes  many  of  her 
national  works,  especially  the  Rajsumund ,  or  “  royal  sea,”  which  cost 
£1, 150, 000. 

Jey  Sing  succeeded  him  A.D.  1681,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with  Aurungzeb. 
He  was  a  prince  active  in  his  youth,  but  indolence  and  imbecility  crept  on 

with 

*  This  letter  was  first  made  known  to  Europe  by  Orme,  and  was  erroneously  attributed  Jby  him  to 
Jesswunt  Sing,  who  was  dead  before  the  edict  appeared.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  “  Memoir  on  Cen¬ 
tral  India,”  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  There  are  many  translations  of  it  extant  (the  original 
appears  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany)  ;  we  have  one  in  our  possession,  which  purports  to  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  “  Sambajee,  an  ancient  rajah  of  the  Mahratta  state,  to  the  Emperor  Alum  Geer.”  It  tallies 
pretty  well  with  the  translation  (by  Sir  W.  B.  Rouse)  given  by  Colonel  Tod,  except  that  it  omits  the 
reference  to  Ram  Sing,  from  which  circumstance  Colonel  Tod  infers  a  proof  that  it  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  Jesswunt  Sing.  Colonel  Tod  procured  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  from  Oodipoor, 
where  it  is  assigned  to  Rana  Raj  Sing. 
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with  his  years.  His  son  Urara,  to  whom  he  left  the  gadi  A.D.  1700,  took 
advantage  of  the  symptoms  of  decay  apparent  in  the  Mogul  empire,  which 
Col.  Tod  describes,  so  far  as  connected  with  his  subject,  with  great  accuracy. 
Umra,  in  a  treaty  with  the  Mogul  emperor,  procured  sundry  immunities, 
amongst  which  is  exemption  of  the  Hindu  nation  from  the  galling  jezeya. 
Sangram  Sing,  his  successor,  reigned  from  A.D.  1716  to  1734,  during  which 
space  of  time  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Moguls  in  India  was  dismembered ; 
but  Mewar  gained  but  little  thence.  The  reason  is  stated  by  Col.  Tod. 

The  policy  of  Mewar  was  too  isolated  for  the  times;  her  rulers  clung  to  forms, and 
unsubstantial  homage,  while  their  neighbours,  with  more  active  virtue,  plunged  into 
the  tortuous  policy  of  the  imperial  court,  and  seized  every  opportunity  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  states  :  and  while  Amber  appropriated  to  herself  the  royal  domains 
almost  to  the  Jumna;  while  Marwar  planted  her  banner  on  the  battlements  of  Ajmer? 
dismembered  Guzzerat,  and  pushed  her  clans  far  into  the  desert,  and  even  to  “  the 
world’s  end  ;”  Mewar  confined  her  ambition  to  the  control  of  her  ancient  feudatories  of 
Aboo,  Edur,  and  the  petty  states  which  grew  out  of  her,  Dongerpoor  and  Banswarra. 
The  motive  for  this  policy  was  precisely  the  same  which  had  cost  such  sacrifices  in 
former  times  ;  she  dreaded  amalgamating  with  the  imperial  court,  and  preferred  politi¬ 
cal  inferiority  to  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  The  internal  feuds  of  her  two  great  clans 
also  operated  against  her  aggrandizement ;  and  while  the  brave  Suktawut,  Jeit  Sing., 
expelled  the  Rahtore  from  Edur,  and  subdued  the  wild  mountaineers  even  to  Koli- 
warra,  the  conquest  was  left  incomplete  by  the  jealousy  of  his  rival,  and  he  was  recalled 
in  the  midst  of  his  success.  From  these  and  other  causes  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  internal  policy  of  Mewar,  which  tended  greatly  to  impair  her  energies. 
To  this  period  none  of  the  vassals  had  the  power  to  erect  places  of  strength  within  their 
domains,  which,  as  already  stated,  were  not  fixed,  but  subject  to  triennial  change  ;  their 
lands  were  given  for  subsistence,  their  native  hills  were  their  fortresses,  and  the  frontier 
strongholds  defended  their  families  in  time  of  invasion.  As  the  Mogul  power  waned 
the  general  defensive  system  was  abandoned,  while  the  predatory  warfare  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  compelled  them  to  stud  their  country  with  castles,  in  order  to  shelter  their  effects 
from  the  Mahratta  and  Pat’han,  and  in  later  times  to  protect  rebels. 

Many  curious  anecdotes  of  Sangram  are  given  by  our  author;  they  illustrate 
not  his  own  character  alone,  but  that  of  the  nation.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Juggut  Sing,  his  son.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Mahrattas  first  crossed  the 
Chumbul,  and  insulted  the  puny  descendants  of  Timoor  in  Dehli;  and  that 
Nadir  Shah  advanced  in  triumph  into  Hindustan. 

Mewar  and  other  states  of  Rajpootana,  notwithstanding  the  past  disorders 
of  India,  possessed  at  this  period  equal  or  greater  territories  than  heretofore. 
The  encroachments  of  the  Mahrattas  occasioned  great  alarm,  and  brought 
about  a  coalition  amongst  the  Rajpoot  states.  But  these  alliances  seem  never 
to  have  been  fortunate,  and  were  sometimes  the  parent  of  intrigue.  The 
Mahrattas  were  rather  encouraged  than  opposed  by  the  policy  of  Juggut  Sing, 
a  weak  prince,  to  whom  Mewar  owes  the  introduction  of  many  festivals 
devoted  to  dissipation. 

In  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  the  “  Southrons  ”  overrun  Mewar,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  its  resources.  A  factious  intrigue,  in  the  court  of  the  last  of  the 
three  princes,  Rana  Ursi,  gave  Madhaji  Sindia  an  opportunity  to  interfere  as 
“  mediator,”  and  led  to  the  siege  of  Oodipoor,  which  Sindia  consented  to 
raise  upon  receiving  sixty  lacs,  to  pay  which  lands  were  mortgaged  to  the 
Mahrattas,  which  have  never  been  redeemed.  Ursi  was  assassinated  in  1772,  and 
left  a  disordered  state  to  his  son  and  heir,  Hamir,  who  died  before  he  attained 
majority.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Rana  Bheem  Sing,  who  is  the 
reigning  prince. 
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The  sufferings  endured  in  Mewar  from  the  Mahrattas  are  almost  indescriba¬ 
ble.  A  schedule  drawn  up  by  the  reigning  prince  of  contributions  levied  up  to 
his  own  time,  amounts  to  no  less  than  five  millions  sterling,  and  the  alienated 
territory,  the  penalty  of  non-payment,  produced  a  revenue  of  .£323,000  per 
annum. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power  by  the  British,  broke  the 
talisman  which  kept  the  Rajpoots  in  degradation,  and  placed  them,  at  least, 
iu  subordination  to  a  state  which  regulates  its  policy  by  justice  and  modera¬ 
tion.  The  details  given  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  <c  Annals,”  respect¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  Rana,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Mewar  to  prosperity 
under  British  auspices  and  British  government,  administered  immediately  by 
the  writer  of  the  work,  possess  a  very  touching  degree  of  interest.  But  we 
can  but  advert  to  them.  We  have  exhibited  a  meagre  outline  of  the  history 
of  Mewar,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  shewing  that  materials  for  history  do  exist  in 
India.  That  there  are  other  stores  still  untouched  in  that  country,  we  have  the 
express  declaration  of  our  author. 

Immense  libraries,  in  various  parts  of  India,  are  still  intact,  which  have  survived 
the  devastations  of  the  Islamite.  The  collections  of  Jessulmer  and  Puttun,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  even  the  lynx-eyed  Alla,  who  conquered  both  these  king¬ 
doms,  and  who  would  have  shewn  as  little  mercy  to  those  literary  treasures,  as  Omar 
displayed  towards  the  Alexandrine  library.  Many  other  collections,  consisting  of 
thousands  of  volumes  each,  exist  in  central  and  western  India,  some  of  which  are  the 
private  property  of  princes,  and  others  belong  to  the  Jain  communities. 

We  have  now  got  through  little  more  than  half  the  volume.  There  still 
remain  a  very  interesting  disquisition  upon  the  religion  and  customs  of  Mewar, 
and  a  lively  narrative  of  the  travels  of  the  author  in  Marwar  :  but  here  we 
are  warned  to  conclude. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  characterize  this  as  a  magnificent  work ;  and  we 
trust  that  Colonel  Tod  will  not  merely  see  his  vast  expenditure  of  toil  and 
research  repaid  by  public  patronage  of  his  book,  but  that  the  interesting  people, 
who  have  already  reaped  so  much  advantage  from  his  able  and  benevolent 
plans,  whilst  he  was  the  representative  of  the  British  Government  at  Oodi- 
poor,  may  through  his  means  be  better  known  and  better  appreciated. 
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July  4,  1829.— The  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  M.P.,  president, 
was  in  the  chair  at  this  meeting. 

A  variety  of  donations  were  presented,  amongst  which  were  the  following  : — 
From  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xvi.  of  their  Researches.  From  Col. 
Tod,  a  copy  of  his  splendid  work,  entitled  “  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Rajast’han.”  From  Baboo  Radhakant  Deb,  vol.  ii.  of  his  Sanscrit  Lexicon 
in  4to.  From  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Companjq  a 
copy  of  the  Anwari  Soheili,  lithographed.  From  R.  F.  Seale,  Esq.,  twenty- 
seven  specimens  of  fossil  helices  from  St.  Helena,  where  they  were  found  by 
that  gentleman  at  an  elevation  of  1,900  feet  above  the  sea. 

James  Moncrieff  Arnot,  Esq.;  John  Babington,  Esq.;  James  Stewart 
Forbes,  Esq.;  John  Goldingham,  Esq.;  and  Col.  Robert  Scot,  C.B.,  were 
elected  resident  members  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  Clarke  read  a  letter  from  Ram  Raz,  head  English  master  in  the  College 
of  Fort  St.  George,  upon  the  subject  of  the  collation  and  translation  of  the 
Silpi  Sastra ,  in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged  for  the  Society. 


July  11.— Col.  Doyle,  member  of  council,  presided  at  the  meeting  this  day. 

Chandos  Leigh,  Esq.;  Edward  Russell  Mardon,  Esq.;  Thomas  Todd  Mar- 
don,  Esq. ;  Charles  Nicholas  Pallmer,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew, 
Esq. ;  Col.  Matthew  Stewart,  and  John  Stuart  Sullivan,  Esq.,  were  elected 
resident  members ;  and  his  Excellency  Don  F.  de  Zea  Bermudez,  Baron  van 
der  Capellan,  late  governor-general  of  Netherlands  India,  Mons.  D’Ohsson, 
Mons.  Ed.  Thayer,  and  Professor  Wilken,  librarian  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  were  elected  foreign  members  of  the  Society. 

James  MoncrietF  Arnot,  Esq.  and  James  Stewart  Forbes,  Esq.,  both 
elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  having  made  their  payments  and 
signed  the  obligation  book,  were  introduced  and  admitted  members. 

The  reading  of  M.  Tausch’s  account  of  Circassia  was  continued. 


July  25. — The  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held 
this  day ;  Sir  Alex.  Johnston,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

A  variety  of  donations  were  presented  by  Sir  Alexander. 

Donations  were  also  presented  From  Col.  Fitzclarence;  from  Messrs.  Acker- 
mann,  M.  Klaproth,  the  Chev.  Von.  Hammer,  Edw.  Lawford,  Esq.,  and  the 
Medico-Botanical  Society. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  respective  donors. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.,  principal  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta,  elected 
on  the  20th  of  June,  having  made  his  payments  and  signed  the  obligation 
book,  was  admitted  a  member. 

Mons.  C.  Moreau  was  elected  a  foreign  member ;  Don  N.  Pereira,  Dr.  F.  A. 
C.  Waitz,  and  Lieut.  M.  J.  Rowlandson  were  elected  corresponding  members. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Davis  read  the  second  part  of  his  essay  on  the  poetry  of  the 
Chinese,  in  which  he  enters  into  an  examination  of  its  spirit  and  genius,  and 
an  analytical  comparison  of  it  with  the  European  rules  in  all  its  various  de¬ 
partments.  A  considerable  number  of  translations  are  introduced  as  specimens 
of  the  various  styles,  among  which  are  a  poem  in  ten  stanzas,  descriptive  of 
London,  written  by  a  Chinese  in  1813,  who  had  visited  that  capital;  and  an 
abstract  version  of  another  poem  by  a  Hong  merchant,  who  had  never  left  his 
own  country,  and  adopted  this  method  of  setting  forth  some  of  the  peculiarities 
in  the  manners  of  Europeans  which  had  most  forcibly  attracted  his  attention 
during  his  intercourse  with  them  in  China. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to  Mr.  Davis  for  his  interesting 
treatise,  and  the  chairman  announced  the  adjournment  of  the  Society’s  general 
meetings  to  the  first  Saturday  in  December  next. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  PETITIONS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

PRESENTED  DURING  THE  SESSION,  ON  SUBJECTS  RELATING  TO  THE  EAST. 

18th  April. — From  the  merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East-Indies,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  excess  of  duty  on  the  importation  of  silk  manufactures  of  India,  namely, 
35  to  65  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances  100  per  cent,  on  the  value,  which  encou¬ 
rages  smuggling,  and  diminishes  importation  of  an  article  which  would  form  an  eligi¬ 
ble  remittance  in  payment  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  instead  of  specie  and  bul¬ 
lion  ;  setting  forth  that  British  manufactures  are  admitted  for  consumption  in  India  at 
a  duty  of  2|  per  cent.  ;  and  that  “in  many  districts  of  India,  considerable  distress 
has  already  been  felt  by  the  supersession  of  the  native  by  British  factories.”  The  peti¬ 
tioners  submit,  that  the  natives  of  India  have  a  paramount  claim  over  foreign  countries 
to  a  reduction  of  duties  on  their  productions;  and  they  pray  that  the  duty  on  the  im¬ 
port  of  silk  manufactures  from  India  may  be  equalized  with  that  on  India  cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  namely,  10  per  cent. 

28th  April. — From  the  merchants,  bankers,  ship-owners,  and  traders  of  Plymouth, 
setting  forth  that  “  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the  East-India  Company  are 
found  by  experience  to  operate  prejudicially  to  the  public  weal,  by  the  high  price  of 
articles  of  general  consumption  compared  with  those  of  foreign  states,  where  the  trade 
is  unshackled  by  prohibitions  and  restrictions;  that  it  is  injurious  to  British  enterprize 
to  be  prevented  from  an  unrestricted  trade  to  China  and  other  eastern  countries,  whilst 
merchants  of  other  countries  enjoy  it ;  they  pray,  therefore,  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  present  state  of  the  India  and  China  trade,  with  a  view  to  the  admission  of 
British  subjects  generally  to  a  participation  therein,  and  to  be  allowed,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  share  in  that  trade. 

1st  Map. — From  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  setting  forth 
the  expediency  of  removing  those  laws  which  prevent  the  free  commercial  intercourse 
between  China  and  this  country,  “  by  which  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  might  be 
opened  for  British  industry  and  enterprize,  and  from  which  they  are  now  excluded  by 
a  monopoly  unworthy  of  the  present  enlightened  era,  and  totally  unequal  to  the  wants 
and  supply  of  such  immense  territories,  as  well  as  to  the  capabilities  and  power  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  British  empire;”  that  since  the  trade  to  India  has  been  thrown  open  to 
private  individuals,  it  has  greatly  increased,  whilst  the  trade  to  China,  during  the  same 
period,  has  decreased  ;*  and  they  pray  that  a  free  trade  may  be  established  between 
this  country  and  India  and  China. 

4 th  May. — From  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Somerset,  the  same,  in  different 
language,  as  the  preceding  petition. 

Do.  die. — From  the  ship-owners  and  merchants  of  Sunderland,  setting  forth  that  a 
-considerable  trade  has  long  been  enjoyed  by  foreign  merchants  conveying  by  their  ship¬ 
ping  from  China  and  other  eastern  countries  to  various  parts  of  the  world  the  produce 
of  those  countries,  from  which  the  petitioners  are  excluded  by  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany,  though  foreign  vessels  are  laden  in  British  ports  with  British  manufactures  for 
eastern  markets;  that  the  quality  of  India  cotton  is  deteriorated  by  the  cultivation  being 
left  to  the  natives,  owing  to  British  subjects  being  excluded  from  investing  their  capital 
in  land  in  India  for  that  purpose,  whereas  the  quality  of  indigo  has  improved  beyond 
expectation,  and  the  cultivation  increased,  since  it  came  under  British  superinten¬ 
dence;  and  they  conclude  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  Plymouth  petition. 


1th  May. — From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Birmingham,  stating  that  “  all  ex¬ 
perience 

*  Company’s  ships  cleared  out  from  this  country,  viz*  in  1813,  29  ships,  28,001  tons ;  in  1828, 39  ships, 
41,388  tons.  See  Pari.  Papers,  p.64. 
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perience  since  the  year  1813  has  demonstrated,  that  1  neither  a  power  to  purchase  nor  a 
disposition  to  use  commodities  of  European  manufacture  are  wanted  in  the  natives  of 
British  India  and  that  the  petitioners  have  no  doubt  that  a  more  free  and  direct  inter¬ 
course  with  China,  would  prove  the  existence  of  a  similar  disposition  and  ability  in  that 
country  ;”  and  they  pray  for  an  inquiry,  during  the  present  session,  into  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  trade,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  removal  of  every  existing  obstruction  to 
our  intercourse  with  British  India,  China,  Southern  Asia,  and  the  eastern  islands. 

Sth  May.— -From  the  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Leeds,  praying  that  when  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  East- India  Company’s 
charter  shall  come  before  the  house,  the  subject  may  be  investigated,  “  not  only  in 
reference  to  a  free  trade  with  India  and  China,  but  also  to  the  expediency  of  opening 
the  peninsula  of  India  to  colonization,  and  every  privilege  enjoyed  by  British  subjects 
in  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  kingdom.” 

Do.  die. — From  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Wakefield, 
setting  forth  that  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  opening  a  free  trade  to  India  and  China,  of 
which  the  benefits  derived  to  the  nation  from  its  partial  opening  in  1814  afford  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  ;  that  the  trade  in  woollens  would  be  thereby  increased  to  a  prodigious 
extent,  and  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood  be  restored  to  its  former  prosperity;  that  the 
agriculturist  would  be  benefited  by  an  increased  demand  for  our  native  clothing  wool, 
now  in  little  request ;  and  they  pray  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  may  be  abo¬ 
lished,  and  a  beneficial  intercourse  with  India  and  China  may  be  laid  open  to  British 
merchants,  from  which  foreign  markets  have  never  been  excluded. 

\\th  May.- — From  the  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  woollen  trade  at  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  setting  forth  that  the  increasing  population  and  improvements  in  machinery 
require  new  markets  for  our  goods;  and  praying  for  inquiry  in  reference  to  an  unre¬ 
stricted  trade  with  India  and  China. 


Do.  die. — From  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others,  at  Kidderminster,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  policy  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  removing  the  res¬ 
trictions  from  trade,  and  entreating  that  remaining  restrictions  and  monopolies  may  be 
removed ;  setting  forth  that,  as  foreign  states,  “  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
our  corn  laws,  are  adopting  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  their  own  manufac¬ 
tures  by  excluding  British  productions,  the  period  will  be  rapidly  accelerated  when  our 
trade  must  inevitably  decay  ;  it  is  therefore  the  obvious  policy  of  this  country  to  extend 
our  mercantile  connexions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world;”  and  they  pray  that  the 
trade  to  the  interior  of  India  and  to  China  may  be  thrown  open,  and  that  measures  may 
be  adopted  to  develope  most  speedily  the  native  resources  of  those  regions. 

12 th  May. — From  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others,  at  Manchester,  setting 
forth  that  the  East- India  Company’s  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tea  is  productive  of  great 
and  obvious  injury  to  the  public,  and  is  not  attended  with  equivalent  advantage  to  the 
revenue  ;  that  “the  power  enjoyed  by  the  Company  of  summary  and  arbitrary  banish¬ 
ment  without  legal  process  from  the  territories  under  their  control,  is  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  India  and  Great  Britain,  unjusti¬ 
fiable  on  any  plea  of  state  necessity,  and  ought  to  be  suffered  no  longer  to  exist ;  that 
the  happiest  consequences  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  giving  encouragement  to  the 
settlement  of  British-born  subjects  throughout  our  Indian  possessions  ;  the  accumula¬ 
tion  and  useful  employment  of  capital  would  be  thereby  promoted  ;  the  arts,  the  civili¬ 
zation,  and  the  literature  of  Europe  would  spread,  and  the  great  blessings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  be  peaceably  diffused  through  regions  where  its  name  is  yet  unknown  ;”  and  the 
petitioners  pray  that  the  trade  to  the  interior  of  India  and  to  China  may  be  thrown 
open,  the  monopoly  in  tea  cease,  the  right  to  proceed  to  and  settle  in  India  be  materially 

Asiat.Journ.Yoh.  28,  No, 164.  2D  enlarged, 
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enlarged,  and  the  power  of  banishment  be  put  an  end  to;  and  they  conclude  in  the 
words  of  the  Kidderminster  petition. 

Do.  die. — From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  setting 
forth  the  distress  of  an  industrious  population  through  the  policy  of  foreign  nations, 
which  discourage  and  prohibit  the  importation  of  British  goods,  and  the  present  policy 
of  our  own  Government  in  admitting  for  home  consumption  the  manufactures  of 
foreigners  into  competition  with  their  own;  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  petitioners 
can  only  look  to  new  countries  and  our  own  dependencies  for  relief ;  that  the  East- 
India  Company,  as  traders,  decline  to  purchase  and  export  manufactured  goods  on 
their  own  account,*  whilst  other  individual  merchants,  if  allowed,  would  make  invest¬ 
ments  to  a  very  considerable  amount;  and  the  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  an  open 
trade  may  be  allowed  for  the  free  exportation  of  British  produce  to,  and  for  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  produce  from,  all  the  countries  in  the  east. 


Do.  die. — From  the  bankers,  merchants,  traders,  and  others  of  Bristol,  setting  forth 
that  the  position,  that  monopolies  are  injurious  to  those  in  whose  favour  they  are  grant¬ 
ed,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  financial  and  commercial  history  of  the  East-India 
Company;  “the  debts  of  the  Company  have  been  progressively  increasing  through  a 
series  of  years,  and  latterly  with  portentous  rapidity,  having  risen  from  seven  millions 
in  1793,  to  forty-two  millions  in  1826  ;f  that  for  a  long  time  previously  to  the  last 
renewal  of  their  charter,  the  amount  of  these  commercial  transactions  had  been  nearly 
stationary;!:  that  in  the  China  trade,  their  exports  have  rather  declined, §  and  their 
annual  importation  of  tea  since  that  period  has  immaterially  increased,  ||  while  relatively 
to  the  augmented  population  of  these  kingdoms,  it  is  less  by  thirty  per  cent.  ;  that  the 
partial  opening  of  the  trade  has  already  raised  the  exports  from  one  million  and  a  half 
to  nearly  four  millions  annually,  while  our  imports  have  increased  in  a  corresponding 
ratio  ;^[  that  the  removal  of  existing  restrictions  will  increase  the  demand  for  British 
goods,  encourage  our  industry,  agriculture,  and  shipping,  and  augment  the  national 
revenue  ;  that  it  is  essential  that  the  right  of  free  settlement  in  India  should  be  secured 
to  Englishmen,  and  the  country  opened  to  the  enterprize  of  the  British  public,  whose 
energies  and  example  would  powerfully  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  people  in 
industry,  morality,  and  religion,  to  their  security,  good  order,  and  loyalty,  and  to  the 
permanence  of  our  connexion  with  India  ;  that  measures  characterized  by  these  bene¬ 
ficial  tendencies  have  been  introduced,  for  the  most  part,  by  his  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  timid,  vacillating  policy  of  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany  ;  that  long-continued  and  calamitous  experience  has  proved  the  incompetence  of 
the  Company  to  conduct  their  commercial,  financial,  or  territorial  affairs  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  themselves,  our  eastern  empire,  or  this  kingdom.”  The  petitioners  pray  that  the 
present  regulations  governing  the  trade  and  intercourse  with  India  and  China  may  be 
effectually  altered,  the  existing  restrictions  removed,  and  the  public  restored  to  their 
legitimate  rights,  under  such  qualifications  only  as  are  required  for  the  safety  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  and  the  British  constitution  at  home. 


Do.  die. — From  the  operative  weavers  of  Carlisle,  setting  forth  their  wretchedness, 
from  inadequate  remuneration  for  their  labour,  their  average  earnings  not  exceeding  6s. 
per  week,  though  toiling  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  per  day  ;  that  “some  salutary  legis¬ 
lative  measure  is  indispensably  requisite  to  obviate  the  real  producers  of  wealth  from 

(sic) 

*  Not  true. 

f  Net  excess  of  debt  in  India,  in  1826-27,  £18,593,763.  See  p.  40. 

+  See  a  statement  of  the  Company’s  trade,  export  and  import,  from  1708-9  to  1809-10,  in  our  last  vol. 
p.  692. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  694. 

||  Quantity  of  tea  imported  in  1814,  26,076,550  lbs. ;  in  1828,  32,678,731  lbs. 

Declared  value  of  exports  to  India  and  China,  viz.  in  1814,  £2,559,032;  in  1828,  £5,212,353.  Offi¬ 
cial  value  of  imports  from  thence,  viz .  in  1814,  £6,298,386;  in  1826,  £8,002,838.  In  the  succeeding 
years,  the  returns  are  from  the  actual  sale  prices,  which  afford  no  comparison. 
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(sic)  becoming  one  general  mass  of  paupers;”  that  the  monopoly  of  the  East-India 
Company  is  to  them  a  material  injury,  since  “  the  Company’s  engrossing  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  trade  in  the  East-Indies*1  supersedes  that  fair  competition  in  the  market 
which  would  advance  the  price  of  labour,  and  reduce  the  price  on  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  enormous  and  extravagant  profits  derived  from  the  trade  by  a  privileged 
few,'!'  are  so  much  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  workman,  which  he 
would  enjoy  by  fair  competition.  The  petitioners  pray  that  the  charter  may  not  be 
renewed,  and  that  such  modifications  of  it  may  be  made  in  the  interim  as  will  afford  a 
more  free  and  unrestricted  traffic  with  the  east ;  they  also  pray  for  a  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  unmerited  pensions,  grants,  and  emoluments,  and 
a  reduction  of  taxation. 


Ho.  die. — From  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  Cockermouth,  stating  that  they 
look  upon  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  as  a  stigma  upon  the  country,  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  age  in  which  they  live;  and  they  pray  that  the  monopoly  may 
totally  cease  at  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  and  that  the  obstructions  which  impede  the 
present  narrow  channel  of  public  intercourse  with  India  may  be  removed,  as  far  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit. 


Ho.  die. —  From  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  setting  forth  the 
improvement  in  the  trade  with  India  since  1813,  notwithstanding  the  existing  obstacles 
to  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  India  and  the  continued  prohibition  of  residence, 
and  the  immense  field  which  the  eastern  world  affords  for  the  consumption  of  British 
products  and  manufactures,  and  the  ample  returns  it  is  capable  of  supplying  ;  and 
they  confidently  trust  that  the  British  public  will,  at  the  expiration  of  the  East-India 
Company  s  charter,  have  restored  to  it  unrestricted  intercourse  with  India,  China,  and 
the  other  eastern  countries,  “by  the  entire  extinction  of  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
that  Company  have  so  long  enjoyed — privileges  at  all  times  unjust  and  injurious  to  the 
country  at  large,  inconsistent  with  our  national  rights,  and  directly  opposed  to  that 
liberal  spirit  which  characterizes  the  commercial  enactments  of  the  present  day.”  The 
petitioneis  further  set  forth,  that  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  foreigners  with 
China  and  other  eastern  countries,  from  which  British  subjects  are  excluded  by  the 
Company,  although  they  decline  engaging  in  it  themselves,  notwithstanding  it  has  been 
declared  by  a  committee  of  that  house,  that  without  interfering  with  the  monopoly  of 
the  Company,  British  merchants  might  safely  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  direct 
trade  with  China.  The  petitioners  also  set  forth,  that  the  system  of  exclusion  adopted 
in  India  prevents  British  subjects  from  employing  their  capital  in  the  improvement  of 
the  products  of  that  country,  especially  cotton,  which  languish  in  the  hands  of  natives  ; 
that  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country  is  alarmingly  dependent  on  America  for  the 
raw  material,  which,  if  suddenly  cut  off,  would  prove  ruinous  to  a  large  proportion  of 
our  industrious  population  ;  that  the  improvement  in  indigo,  since  its  cultivation  under 
the  superintendence  of  British  subjects,  shews  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  growth 
of  cotton  were  it  similarly  placed  ;  that  the  residence  of  British  subjects,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  British  capital,  in  India,  would  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the 
native  population,  by  stimulating  their  industry,  increasing  their  comforts,  and  im¬ 
proving  their  moral  character.  The  petitioners  pray  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
trade  with  China,  with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  British  subjects  in  general  to  a  parti¬ 
cipation  therein. 


1 8//i  May.  I  rom  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Wigan, 
setting  forth  the  incalculable  benefits  which  would  be  produced  to  this  kingdom  and  to 
India  by  a  free  trade  to  China,  and  a  removal  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  India 
trade;  that  since  1813,  notwithstanding  vexatious  restrictions,  the  commerce  with  India 

has 

*  See  petition  from  Staffordshire  potteries, 
t  See  petition  from  Bristol. 
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lias  increased  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation;  that  ‘‘the  petitioners  can  scarcely 
imagine  supplies  too  large  to  be  consumed  in  India,  if  the  interior  of  that  vast  country 
were  not  almost  sealed  up  by  the  restrictions  of  the  East-India  Company;”  that  the 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  indigo  prove  what  might  be  effected  with  regard  to 
cotton,  if  that  article  were  superintended  by  British  subjects,  and  cultivated  by  means 
of  British  capital.  The  petitioners  further  set  forth  the  advantages  which  would  flow 
from  opening  India  to  the  enterprize  and  capital  of  British  subjects,  which  would  res¬ 
tore  the  cotton  trade  of  Wigan  from  its  state  of  depression  (sic),  in  consequence  of  the 
low  rate  of  wages.  The  petitioners  pray  for  the  immediate  modification  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  trade  to  India  and  China,  and  for  the  final  abolition  of  the  Company’s 
exclusive  privileges  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

14 Ih  May. — From  the  mine-owners,  iron  and  steel  masters,  manufacturers,  and  others, 
of  West  Bromwich,  setting  forth  the  intimate  union  of  political  strength  with  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity,  and  the  necessity  of  support,  in  order  that  this  country  may  successfully 
compete  with  foreigners,  not  subject  to  such  a  weight  of  taxation  ;  and  praying  that  the 
subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  East-India  Company’s  charter  may  be  fully  investigated, 
“  not  only  in  reference  to  a  free  trade  with  the  East- Indies  and  China,  but  also  as  to  the 
expediency  of  opening  the  peninsula  of  India  to  colonization,  and  every  privilege 
enjoyed  by  British  subjects  in  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which, 
if  granted,  would  tend  to  the  beneficial  employment  of  capital,  to  the  increase  of  the 
national  prosperity,  to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  peaceable  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  Christianity  in  regions  where  its  blessings  and  name  are  yet  un¬ 
known.” 


Do.  die. —  From  the  iron-masters  of  Staffordshire,  setting  forth  the  depressed  state  of 
the  iron  trade,  and  that  since  the  partial  opening  of  the  East-India  trade,  the  quantity 
of  iron  exported  from  this  country  to  the  East-Indies  has  very  considerably  increased; 
and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Company’s  charter  would  greatly  benefit  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and 
more  particularly  the  petitioners’  branch  of  it ;  they  therefore  pray  that  those  restric¬ 
tions  may  be  removed. 


Do.  die. — From  the  merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  setting  forth  the  expediency  of  removing,  at  the  expiration  of  the  East- 
India  Company’s  charter,  all  the  disabilities  to  (sic)  free  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  that  in  1793,  and  1813,  the 
Legislature  limited  and  restrained  the  rights  and  monopoly  of  the  Company  in  many 
important  particulars,  in  the  face  of  adverse  testimony  given  by  some  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  most  distinguished  servants ;  that  “  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  such  theoretical 
views  (the  offspring  of  early  prejudices),  the  amount  of  exports  to  India,  and  imports 
from  thence,  has  gradually  increased  since  the  partial  removal  of  restrictions  by  the 
Act  of  1813,  and  is  now  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one;”*  that  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  to  China,  and  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tea,  are  a  most  inju¬ 
rious  and  mischievous  grievance  to  the  commercial  industry  of  the  country  ;  that  “  the 
consequence  of  these  exclusive  privileges  has  been,  to  enable  the  said  Company  for 
many  years  to  dispose  of  tea  at  double  the  price  at  which  a  similar  quality  can  be  had  at 
any  of  the  continental  ports  of  Europe,  or  of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  sub¬ 
jects  enjoy  free  intercourse  with  China,  independently  altogether  of  the  duties  paid  to 
Government, f  and  that  from  the  universal  use  of  this  luxury,  a  heavy  tax  is  thus  paid 
by  every  individual  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  support  of  a  monopoly,  which  cramps 
the  national  industry  by  the  extensive  injury  it  inflicts  on  the  commercial  operations  of 

indi- 

*  The  exports  have  increased  about  two  to  one,  the  imports  only  about  four  to  three.  See  note 

p.  202.  •'> 

t  See  this  assertion  disproved,  last  vol.  p.  695,  and  in  the  present  number. 
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individual  merchants  and  private  companies  engaged  in  the  eastern  trade,  and  which,  in 
its  principle,  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  right  of  British  subjects  of  trading  with 
countries  in  amity  with  their  own.”  The  petitioners  pray  that  an  early  inquiry  may  be 
instituted  into  the  subject,  and  the  removal  of  every  condition  and  restriction  on  the  trade 
to  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  residence  of  Bri¬ 
tish-born  subjects  there,  as  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 


21s£  May. — From  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  others,  inhabitants  of 
Lancaster,  praying  that  the  trade  to  China  and  the  interior  of  India  may  be  thrown  open 
at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  monopoly  of  tea  be  abolished,  the  right  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  to  settle  in  India  be  established  by  law,  the  power  of  banishment,  with¬ 
out  trial  and  conviction  of  a  defined  offence,  no  longer  be  allowed,  and  that  inquiry 
may  be  instituted  forthwith  into  the  present  condition  of  all  regions  within  the  limits  of 
the  East- India  Company’s  charter  ;  concluding  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Kiddermin¬ 
ster  petition. 

22 d  May , — From  the  iron-masters  of  Shropshire,  setting  forth  the  depressed  state  of 
the  iron  trade,  and  the  prohibitory  duties  imposed  by  states  formerly  consumers  of  Bri¬ 
tish  iron;  considering  the  considerable  increase  of  the  exports  of  iron  to  India,  since 
the  partial  opening  of  the  trade,  they  pray  the  entire  removal  of  the  restrictions  still 
existing  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of  the  East-India  Company. 

Do.  die. — From  the  merchants,  ship-owners,  agents,  and  others,  of  Port  Glasgow 
and  Newark,  setting  forth  the  depression  of  trade,  through  the  ability  of  foreigners  to 
compete  with  British  merchants  in  markets  formerly  exclusively  supplied  by  the  latter, 
and  that,  whatever  grounds  might  have  existed  heretofore,  there  are  no  good  reasons 
now  for  excluding  mercantile  enterprize  from  the  East-Indies  and  China;  that  were 
the  monopoly  of  the  Company  done  away,  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  East 
would  immensely  increase,  British  subjects  at  home  would  find  steady  and  regular 
employment,  and  a  wide  field  be  opened  for  that  intercourse  with  India  and  China 
which  would  promote  religious  and  moral  improvement  amongst  an  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  race,  whilst  the  products  of  these  countries  would  be  augmented  as  well  as  the 
British  revenues.  The  petitioners  pray  that  the  East-India  Company’s  monopoly  may 
be  done  away  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  and  an  unlimited  intercourse  allowed 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  East. 

27 th  May. — From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dublin,  setting  forth  the  incalculable 
advantages  which  the  British  empire  would  derive  from  a  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  trade  to  the  East-Indies  and  China,  by  increasing  and  establishing  its  commercial 
and  manufacturing  prospects,  and  providing  against  the  unfriendly  or  mistaken  regula¬ 
tions  of  other  states  ;  and  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  China  is  alike  unjust  in  its 
principles  and  impolitic  in  its  consequences,  and  by  raising  the  price  of  tea  far  beyond 
its  intrinsic  value,  it  materially  aggravates  the  burthen  of  national  taxation  praying 
that  the  injurious  restrictions  on  the  said  trade  may  be  removed. 

Do.  die. — From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Limerick,  setting  forth  that  free  and 
unrestricted  trade  to  India  would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  present  policy  in  respect  to  the  trade  to  China  and  other  eastern 
countries  is  manifestly  unjust ;  and  they  pray  for  an  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  admitting 
British  subjects  in  general  to  a  participation  in  the  trade  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  East-India  Company. 

28 thMay. — From  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  setting  forth  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  monopoly  possessed  by  the 
East-India  Company,  which  shuts  them  out  from  a  trade  with  India  (except  a  few 

towns 
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towns  on  the  coast)  and  China,  “two  countries  forming  together  a  full  third  of  the 
population  of  the  globe;”  that  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen  from  the  China  trade  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  nation  at  large,  “it  being  notorious  that  the  article  of  tea  can 
be  purchased  at  some  of  the  ports  of  Europe  for  less  than  one-half  the  price  which  the 
Company  impose  upon  the  public  ;”  that  the  Company  cannot,  “from  their  great  and 
expensive  establishments,  their  numerous  agents,  and  lavish  expenditure,  carry  on 
business  with  that  facility  and  economy  as  (sic)  the  private  merchant ;  that  both  the  Bri¬ 
tish  public  as  well  as  the  natives  of  those  countries  are  heavily  taxed  to  pay  their  enor¬ 
mous  expenses.”  The  petitioners  pray  that  the  right  of  free  settlement  in  India  may 
be  indisputably  established,  and  the  power  of  arbitrary  banishment  for  ever  abolished, 
and  that  the  house  will  direct  its  attention  to  the  disadvantages  which  the  British  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  commercial  interest  in  particular,  suffer  from  the  continuance  of  the  mono¬ 
poly. 


Do.  die. — From  Robert  Eyre,  Esq.,  brother,  sole  administrator,  and  representative 
of  the  late  Lieutenant  Samuel  Eyre,  of  the  Nymph ,  sloop  of  war,  who  in  1781,  with 
twenty-four  of  the  sloop’s  crew,  captured  all  the  Dutch  craft  anchored  off  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Chinsurah,  the  fort  and  factory  of  which  were  surrendered  to  him  on  the 
3d  July  in  that  year;  complaining  that  the  said  officer  was  on  the  ensuing  morning  trea¬ 
sonably  and  violently  divested  of  his  capture  by  a  British  officer  and  1,100  sepoys  in 
the  pay  of  the  East- India  Company,  who  usurped  in  various  prize  properties  (it  is  be¬ 
lieved)  more  than  £  1,000,000  sterling,  inconsequence  of  which  Lieutenant  Eyre  died 
at  Calcutta  of  a  broken  heart,  in  July  afoiesaid.  The  petition  then  details  at  great 
length  the  proceedings  instituted  against  the  Company  to  get  restitution  of  the  prize 
properties  to  the  first  lawful  captors;  that  in  1791  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  pro¬ 
nounced  a  decree  of  joint  capture  by  Lieutenant  Eyre  and  the  Company’s  sepoys;  that 
the  Company  appealed  from  this  decree  before  the  Lords  Commissioners,  who  con¬ 
firmed  it,  in  1792;  that  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  directed  four  merchants  to 
examine  the  vouchers  in  the  India  House,  who  reported  that  the  Company  were  account¬ 
able  for  <£121,139.  10s.,  part  of  the  said  prize  proceeds,  which  the  judge  decreed  in 
addition  to  £125,885.  19s.  4d.  admitted  by  the  Company’s  secretary  to  have  been 
received  by  them  ;  that  of  this  sum  of  £246,995.  9s.  4d.  the  Company  paid  into  the 
registry,  in  1793  and  1796,  £187,180.  18s.  4d.,  and  that  the  said  sum  was  granted  by 
the  Crown  to  the  flag  officers,  and  other  commanders,  and  to  the  Nymph's  crew,  which, 
after  deductions,  amounted  to  1-32  part  of  a  moiety,  instead  of  1-4  of  the  w  hole, 
although  the  Company  have  received  a  moiety  ;  that  application  wras  subsequently  made 
to  compel  the  Company  to  pay  the  balance,  with  treble  costs,  w  hich  w^as  refused  by  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  ;  that  on  a  representation  to  the  King  in  Council,  in  1808,  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown  advised  proceedings  against  the  Company  for  £23,000,  which 
they  were  decreed  to  pay  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  Lords  Commissioners,  on 
appeal,  with  five  per  cent,  interest  from  June  1796  till  paid;  that  it  subsequently  ap¬ 
peared,  from  the  Company’s  own  shewing,  that  they  had  received  from  the  Dutch 
governor  £237,448.  15s.  lOd.  distinct  from  the  two  sums  before- mentioned,  amounting 
to  £246,995.  9s.  4d.,  and  also  that  the  sheriff  of  Calcutta  had  obtained  for  the  Com¬ 
pany  £23,200,  with  interest  at  10  per  cent.  ;  that  in  May  1810  the  King’s  warrant 
directed  the  sum  of  £16,063.  2s.  lOd.  to  be  divided  into  moities,  as  the  former  sums; 
that  the  petitioner  since  1810  has  repeatedly  applied  to  the  King’s  proctors  and  advo¬ 
cates  to  proceed  against  the  Company  for  payment  of  the  sum  of  £237,448.  15s.  10d., 
and  the  balance  of  £59,814.  11s.,  also  for  interest  at  10  per  cent,  since  1784,  and  for 
costs,  but  they  have  refused  ;  that  the  petitioner  has  often  appealed  to  his  Majesty,  who, 
in  1826,  directed  his  petition  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  that  he 
has  presented  sixteen  petitions  to  this  house,  without  prevailing  upon  the  house  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee  as  solicited;  and  the  petition  now  prays  that  justice  may  forthwith 
be  impartially  done,  without  further  delay,  loss,  or  expense  to  him. 

2d  June. — From  the  merchants,  bankers,  ship-owners,  and  others,  of  Kingston- 

upon 
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upon- Hull,  sotting  forth  the  advantages  of  free  trade  with  India  and  China,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  British  manufactures,  its  further 
growth  is  “  alone  prevented  by  the  morbid  and  defective  system  of  commercial  policy 
adopted  by  the  transit  duties  on  the  intercourse  with  the  interior,  by  arbitrary  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  settlement  and  residence  of  Englishmen,  and  on  the  employment  of  British 
capital  upon  the  fertile  but  neglected  soils  of  Hindustan  ;  that  the  happiest  conse¬ 
quences  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  giving  encouragement  to  the  settlement  of 
British-born  subjects  throughout  our  Indian  possessions that  whilst  the  exclusive  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  East-India  Company  is  thus  injurious  as  regards  the  commerce 
with  India,  the  absolute  prohibition  against  British  subjects  trading  to  China  is  still 
more  oppressive  and  unjust;  that  the  article  of  tea  affords  a  prominent  instance  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  their  monopoly,  in  its  present  exorbitant  price,  more  than  double 
that  which  is  charged  in  all  the  ports  of  Europe  and  America,  and  imposing  upon  this 
country  an  enormous  and  vexatious  burthen  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Company.  The 
petitioners  pray  inquiry,  with  a  view  of  terminating  the  Company’s  monopoly,  and  of 
repealing  the  existing  restrictions  upon  trade  with  India  and  China. 

Do.  die. —  From  the  merchants,  traders,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Greenock,  setting 
forth  that  “  it  appears  from  statements  which  have  never  been  controverted,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  have  heretofore  usually  paid  at  least  100  per  cent,  more  for 
tea  than  has  been  paid  by  their  continental  neighbours,  a  tax  of  two  million  and  a  half 
imposed  upon  the  nation  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  East-India  Company;”  that  if  the 
trade  to  China  were  thrown  open,  there  are  the  most  substantial  grounds  for  anticipating 
that  it  would  be  vastly  increased  in  extent  and  importance,  and  afford  a  wide  field  for 
the  employment  of  our  surplus  capital  and  labour ;  that  the  petitioners  anticipate  the 
happiest  consequences  from  extending  the  freedom  of  communication  with  the  interior 
of  India,  and  encouraging  the  settlement  of  British-born  subjects  there,  whereby  the 
arts  and  civilization  of  Europe  would  spread  over  that  vast  continent,  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  the  native  population  be  promoted,  and  their  moral  and  religious  characters 
improved  ;  and  they  pray  for  inquiry,  &c. 


3d  June. — From  Sir  John  Maxwell,  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  noblemen,  free¬ 
holders,  and  others,  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  assembled  in  the  County  Hall,  at 
Paisley,  setting  forth  that  if  the  trade  to  the  East-Indies  and  China  were  freed  from  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  East-India  Company,  they  believe  an  essential  benefit  would 
be  conferred  upon,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to,  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  ;  and  they  pray  for  investigation  of  the  question. 

4th  Jane.— -From  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Bradford, 
setting  forth  the  increase  in  the  commerce  with  India  since  1814,  and  praying  for  an 
unrestricted  trade  with  all  ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Do.  die. — From  Isaac  Strombom,  formerly  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  now  of 
London,  setting  forth  the  damage  he  has  sustained  from  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency  of  the  Cape,  and  from  the  value  of  the  paper  rix-dollar  being  fixed  at  Is.  6d., 
which  was  originally  worth  4s.,  whereby  a  settlement  on  his  children  of  36,000  rix 
dollars,  equivalent  to  £12,000  three  per  cent,  consols,  or  <£360  per  annum,  produced 
to  them  oniy  one-third  of  that  annuity ;  and  praying  for  relief  from  injury  inflicted  on 
himself  and  family  through  a  breach  of  national  faith  and  special  stipulations  in  two 
successive  capitulations. 


5lh  June.—  l* rom  certain  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  to  be 
admitted  to  serve  on  grand  juries.  A  copious  analysis  of  this  petition  is  given  in  vol, 
xxvii.  p.  213. 


12th  June > — From  the  operative  cotton-weavers  of  Wigton,  setting  forth  that  their 
„  earnings 
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earnings  li are  quite  incompetent  to  purchase  for  themselves  and  families  the  common 
wants  (sic)  and  necessaries  of  life that  they  have  to  meet  competitors  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  supplied  with  provisions  at  a  rate  of  prices  exceedingly  lower  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom  i  that  they  attribute  their  wretched  condition  chiefly  to  a  forced  diminution  of 
the  currency,  to  taxation,  and  to  legislative  grants  of  monopolies;  that  the  monopoly 
of  trade  enjoyed  by  the  East-India  Company  is  very  opposite  to  their  interests,  and 
calculated  to  withhold  from  them  markets  for  their  productions.  They  pray  for  the 
abolition  of  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions,  for  retrenchment,  reduction  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  an  appropriation  of  the  crown  lands  to  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  church  establishment,  with  the  “  laudable  ” 
view  of  reducing  the  same. 


Do.  die — From  the  corporation  of  cutlers  in  Hallamshire  (including  Sheffield), 
complaining  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  with  India,  and  the  obstacles  to  all  inter¬ 
course  with  its  interior  ;  and  setting  forth  that  British  merchants  are  excluded  from  a 
trade  with  China  by  the  arbitrary  rule  and  exclusive  privileges  of  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany  ;  that  the  price  of  tea,  and  other  products  of  China  (exclusive  of  the  duty  thereon) 
is  considerably  higher  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East-India  Company  ;  that  the  hardware  trades  of  Sheffield  are 
in  a  state  of  considerable  depression,  which  a  free  trade  with  India  would  mainly  tend 
to  alleviate.  The  petitioners  pray  for  inquiry  with  a  view  to  admitting  British  subjects 
to  a  free  trade  with  India  and  China,  and  a  free  settlement  in  India. 

i'..  iti-Mjiz  —  ■ 

Do.  die. — From  the  refugees  for  debt  in  the  foreign  settlements  of  Chandernagore  and 
Serampore,  in  Bengal,  setting  forth  their  sufferings,  and  praying  that  their  case  may  be 
expressly  noticed  and  included  in  any  legislative  provisions  for  the  relief  of  debtors 
in  British  India. 


Do.  die. — From  the  female  inhabitants  of  Loughborough  and  its  vicinity,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  widow-burning  in  India. 


Petitions  not  printed. 

\3th  February. — From  Castle  Codington  and  from  Melbourne,  praying  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  suttees.  3d  April.  —  From  Francis  Fortune,  merchant,  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Act  6  Geo.  IV.  and  the  revival  of  18  Geo.  II.  relating  to  the  importation  of  teas. 
12 th  May. — From  Chorley,  against  the  renewal  of  the  East-India  Company’s  charter. 
l9£/i  May. — From  Leith,  for  the  same  object.  Do.  die. — From  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
for  equalization  of  the  duties  on  East  and  West-India  produce. 
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CALCUTTA  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  India  has  just  been  published, 
and  contains  several  articles  which  cannot 
fail  to  reward  the  attention  of  readers  in 
the  perusal,  especially  of  such  as  take  a 
lively  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  large  classes 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  volume 
opens  with  an  introductory  discourse  de¬ 
livered  by  the  president  in  1824.  The 
state  of  agriculture  in  India,  it  remarks, 
is  now  more  rude  than  it  was  in  England 
two  centuries  ago,  and  the  implements  of 
husbandry  now  employed  in  this  country 
are  considered  as  inferior  to  the  English 
ones  of  that  age.  In  consequence  of  va¬ 
rious  causes,  chiefly  having  their  source 
in  the  peculiar  moral  status  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  India  is 
described  as  scarcely  regarded  with  the 
least  respect,  and  those  engaged  in  it  are 
poor,  indolent,  indifferent,  if  not  de¬ 
graded.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  society  in 
India  was  considered  by  many  as  a  desi¬ 
rable  event ;  and  judging  by  the  effects, 
in  and  about  Calcutta,  and  the  interest 
which  it  appears  to  have  excited,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  an  institution 
is  well  calculated  to  do  much  good,  by 
acting  as  a  counteracting  engine,  so  far  as 
its  influence  can  extend,  against  that  apa¬ 
thy,  indolence,  and  general  feeling  of 
disesteem  towards  agricultural  pursuits 
which  have  hitherto  clogged  industry  and 
damped  emulation. 

Considering  the  beneficial  results  which 
have  sprung  from  the  existence  of  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  in  England,  the  writer 
of  the  discourse  anticipates  happy  effects 
from  a  similar  degree  of  knowledge  in 
India,  when  it  can  be  brought  fully  to 
bear  on  the  minds  of  its  agricultural  po¬ 
pulation.  Improvements,  upon  the  great 
scale  of  those  in  England,  he  considers 
unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
country ;  to  answer  any  valuable  purpose, 
they  must  be  gradual,  simple,  and  within 
the  reach  and  comprehension  of  common 
cultivators.  The  example  of  the  rich 
native  gentlemen,  could  they  be  induced 
to  engage  in  farming,  would,  he  conceives, 
have  great  influence  on  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  in  removing  their  prejudices 
against  some  branches  of  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry,  which  are  now  almost  wholly  neg¬ 
lected  ;  such  as  fattening  their  surplus 
cattle  for  food,  and  raising  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  artificial  produce  for  their 
support,  and  even  for  fattening  them  for 
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the  market.  “  Hitherto,”  the  discourse 
proceeds,  “  forests  have  been  rather  es¬ 
teemed  incumbrances,  highly  disadvanta¬ 
geous  to  an  estate,  than  the  reverse.  The 
underwood  has  been  generally  esteemed 
of  no  value,  and  only  large  trees  have 
been  cut  down  for  fuel  or  other  domestic 
purposes ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
useful  timber,  or  even  to  the  filling  up  of 
naked  spots  with  young  trees,  which,  in 
a  reasonable  number  of  years,  might  be 
productive  of  profit ;  almost  every  thing 
has  been  left  to  nature.  But  were  the 
underwood  to  be  regularly  cut,  and  bound 
up  in  faggots  for  sale,  and  the  whole 
land  clothed  with  valuable  timber,  these 
forests  would  be  found  to  be  a  source  of 
considerable  profit.  ”  After  several  equally 
practical  and  judicious  remarks,  the  dis¬ 
course  proceeds  to  caution  the  Society 
not  to  expect  too  much  at  first,  but  to 
patiently  labour  in  hope. 

Besides  the  improvement  of  stock,  an 
object  is  adverted  to  in  another  part  of  the 
work,  as  exceedingly  desirable  to  encou¬ 
rage,  viz.  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands. 
The  quantity  of  land  in  India  now  lying 
uncultivated,  is  stated  to  be  so  large  as 
almost  to  exceed  belief ;  extensive  tracts 
on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers  are 
annually  overflowed,  and  produce  little 
else  except  long  and  coarse  grass.  During 
the  rains,  these  tracts  are  the  haunt  of  the 
wild  buffaloes,  which,  in  the  night  time, 
come  from  them  and  devour  the  crops  of 
rice  on  the  higher  lands ;  and  in  the  cold 
season,  wild  hogs,  tigers,  and  other 
noxious  animals,  unite  with  the  buffaloes 
in  occupying  these  pernicious  wastes. 
The  securing  of  these  from  inundation, 
by  embankments  or  by  other  methods, 
is  an  object  of  prime  importance,  as  it 
respects  the  security  and  healthfulness  of 
the  country ;  and  the  increase  of  good 
meadows,  or  valuable  arable  land,  it  is 
conceived,  would  add  greatly  to  its  pros¬ 
perity. 

Several  questions,  having  reference  to 
the  climate  and  statistics  of  districts, 
were  circulated  by  the  Society,  and  the 
work  contains  the  replies  of  some  of  the 
members  to  them.  Dr.  Tytler’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  climate  of  Allahabad,  partly 
in  answer  to  the  queries,  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  that  of  the  upper  provinces  in 
general. 

Its  principal  characteristic  is  excessive 
dryness  during  one  part  of  the  year,  and 
excessive  moisture  during  another.  It 
comprehends  three  distinct,  well-defined 
seasons,  the  hot,  the  moist,  and  the  cold. 
“  The  former  commences  about  the  mid- 
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(lie  of  March,  generally  the  12th  or  15th, 
with  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  line,  and 
continues  increasing  in  temperature  till 
about  the  15th  or  20th  of  June,  when  it 
is  succeeded  by  the  rains  or  moist  sea¬ 
son.  The  characteristic  of  the  hot  sea¬ 
son  is,  of  course,  excessive  dryness,  at¬ 
tended  with  heavy  gales  of  wind ;  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  during  its  progress, 
becomes  completely  parched ;  the  smaller 
plants  wither,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
the  vegetation  is  discernible  in  many 
places  ;  and  in  those  spots  the  soil  affords 
the  appearance  of  a  sandy  desert.  The 
winds  which,  during  the  preceding  months, 
blew  from  the  westward,  increase  consi¬ 
derably  in  violence,  owing  to  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  air  on  the  side  of  the  source 
of  heat,  the  sun  ;  and  the  lower  volumes 
of  the  atmosphere,  receiving  large  emis¬ 
sions  of  caloric  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  become  much  heated,  and  pro¬ 
duce  those  atmospherical  streams  which 
are  named  hot  winds.  These  commence 
about  10  a. m.,  and  cease  about  5  p.m.;  but 
in  some  parts  of  India  they  blow  less  or 
more  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
During  the  hot  season,  the  thermometer 
jn  the  shade  sometimes  stands  as  high  as 
112°  and  120°  of  Fahrenheit;  and  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  house  it  seldom  falls 
below  85°  or  90°  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  rainy  season  commences  from 
the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  usually 
lasts  till  the  end  of  September  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October.  The  quantity  of  rain 
is  sometimes  exceedingly  great,  the  low 
lands  being  entirely  overflowed,  and  the 
higher  cut  into  deep  ravines,  which  pour 
forth  torrents  to  the  plains  and  rivers. 
The  water,  in  many  places,  also  lies  for 
some  months  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  soil,  which  before  was  arid 
and  devoid  of  vegetation,  is  now  seen 
covered  with  verdure  in  every  direction, 
which  springs  to  a  luxuriant  height. 
Thunder-storms  at  this  season  frequently 
occur,  accompanied  with  lightning,  and 
between  the  showers  the  atmosphere  is 
often  still ;  and  the  air,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  considerably  high,  feels  close 
and  unpleasant.  The  cold  season  com¬ 
mences  late  in  October,  and  continues 
till  the  end  of  February ;  in  the  course 
of  this  period,  the  thermometer  during 
the  night  frequently  approaches  the 
freezing  point,  and  even  falls  below  it. 
The  sun  at  this  season,  owing  to  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  often  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful,  and  causes  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  Vapour  to  arise  from  the  moisten¬ 
ed  ground,  which,  condensing  at  night, 
again  descends  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy 
dew,  that,  re-moistening  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  the  leaves  of  plants,  vegeta¬ 
tion  continues  uninterrupted  till  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  hot  season.  This  dew 
frequently  falls  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
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injure  the  crops,  producing  smut  in  the 
rubee  harvest.” — Cal.  Gov.  Gaz. 


CALCUTTA  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  on 
the  2d  Feb.,  after  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  year,  it  was  unanimously  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  senior  members  of  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  Medical  Boards  be 
elected  honorary  vice-presidents,  and 
these  Boards,  collectively,  be  requested 
to  become  patrons  of  the  Society. 

The  papers  which  had  been  received 
by  the  secretary  since  the  preceding 
meeting,  were  laid  upon  the  table.  A 
statement  of  the  funds  was  then  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  secretary,  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  Society  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  way. 

Mr.  Raleigh’s  paper,  on  the  use  of 
belladonna  in  extraction  of  the  lens,  was 
then  read  and  discussed  by  the  meeting. 
The  author  commences  with  stating  his 
confidence  in  the  benefits  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  employment  of  bella¬ 
donna,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the 
pupil  during  the  operation  of  extracting 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  author  asserts, 
that  his  opinion  on  this  subject  is  derived 
from  sufficient  experience  to  afford  grounds 
for  spme  confidence  ;  having  been  obliged 
sometimes  to  operate  on  the  eye  very 
soon  after  the  pupil  had  been  completely 
dilated,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  satis¬ 
factory  examination  into  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  author  then  particular¬ 
ly  states  the  technical  advantages  deri¬ 
vable  from  the  use  of  the  narcotic  appli¬ 
cation.  — Ibid. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  VOYAGE 
ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

An  elaborate  report  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  Institute  at  Paris,  by  Messrs. 
Arago,  Rossel,  and  Mathieu,  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  scienti¬ 
fic  labours  of  the  officers  on  board  the 
Chevrette  during  its  voyage  round  the 
world.  It  is  therein  stated  that,  during 
a  period  of  368  days  at  sea,  and  194 
days  at  anchor,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  (M.  Fabre),  besides  verifying 
chronometrically  the  positions  of  various 
islands,  discovered  the  north  part  of  a 
passage  in  the  Maidive  islands  which 
vessels  from  Europe  to  the  Coromandel 
coast  might  securely  and  conveniently 
use  ;  and  he  laid  down  the  course  of  the 
Irrawady  from  Rangoon  to  Donabew, 
whilst  two  of  his  officers  surveyed  the 
branch  of  the  river  between  Rangoon  and 
the  sea,  and  that  which  goes  as  far  as 
Pegu.  Various  other  surveys  were  made 
on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  Batavia.  The  Chevrette  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  complete  collection  of  in¬ 
struments 
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struments  for  making  magnetical  observa¬ 
tions  on  land,  which  were  taken  with  great 
care  at  several  places  in  India.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  different  needles  correspond¬ 
ed  in  a  surprising  manner.  The  meteo¬ 
rological  observations  on  board  the  Chev- 
rette  form,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  acquisitions  which  natural 
philosophy  has  made  for  some  time  past. 
The  following  statement  will  show  the 
extent  and  minuteness  of  this  portion  of 
the  labour :  the  temperature  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  that  of  the  sea  was  regis¬ 
tered  every  hour,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  during  the  whole  voyage ;  the  baro¬ 
meter  was  regularly  noted  for  thirteen 
months,  generally  twelve  or  fifteen  times 
a  day;  sometimes  every  half  hour,  and 
even  every  ten  minutes.  This  multitude  of 
observations  will  shew  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  its  daily  sum  at  a  distance  from 
land,  that  is,  in  circumstances  where  the 
temperature  scarcely  varies  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  These  observations 
will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  whe¬ 
ther  the  remark  of  Flinders,  at  New  Hol¬ 
land,  respecting  the  dissimilar  influences 
exerted  by  land  and  sea  winds  respective¬ 
ly,  on  atmospheric  pressure,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Indian  ocean.  Some 
series  of  comparative  observations,  made 
at  sea,  by  the  help  of  thermometers  with 
black  and  white  bulbs,  will  be  the  more 
interesting,  since  Captains  Parry  and 
Franklin  applied  themselves  to  analo¬ 
gous  observations  near  the  pole,  from 
whence  it  is  imagined  to  be  deducible, 
that  the  solar  rays  produce  less  effect  in 
proportion  to  the  proximity  to  the  equa¬ 
tor.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  great 
depths  has  also  been  determined,  by 
means  of  well-constructed  thermometro- 
graphs.  Observations  were  also  made 
on  the  tides ;  the  temperature  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  certain  hot  springs  in  Ceylon  have 
likewise  been  determined.  Lastly,  some 
physiological  remarks  were  made  by  M. 
Reynaud  and  M.  de  Blosseville  on  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body,  and  on 
various  species  of  animals.  “  By  select¬ 
ing  from  the  crew  of  the  Chevrette ,” 
says  the  report,  “  a  considerable  number 
of  seamen,  of  different  countries  and 
constitutions,  they  were  able  to  note  the 
modifications  which  the  different  climates 
exerted  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  and  to  add  some  interesting  facts 
to  those  which  Mr.  John  Davy  has  al¬ 
ready  published  on  this  subject.” 


CHINESE  LEGISLATION. 

Laws  in  China  are  formed  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  absolute  despotism,  the  su¬ 
preme  law  in  all  cases  being  the  will  of 
the  monarch.  His  decision  on  cases  re¬ 
ferred  to  him,  and  his  alterations  and 
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modifications  of  the  sentences  of  the 
highest  tribunals,  become  law.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  new  law  promulgated  in  the 
121st  number  of  the  Peking  Gazette  for 
the  current  year  “  Hereafter,  when  in 
any  case,  three,  four,  or  more  persons  in 
a  family  are  murdered,  if  it  appear  on  the 
trial  that  the  said  family  lias  no  heir  left, 
then  the  son  (or  sons)  of  the  murderer, 
who  may  not  have  arrived  at  manhood, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  keepers  of  the 
harem,  and  be  emasculated ;  and  a  re¬ 
port  made  to  the  emperor,  requesting  to 
know  his  will  and  pleasure  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Let  the  criminal  board  enter  this 
among  the  supplementary  laws,  and  act 
agreeably  thereto  —  respect  this.”  His 
majesty  has  also  enacted  a  new  law  con¬ 
cerning  those  who,  after  murdering  a  per¬ 
son,  indulge  their  revenge  and  mutilate 
the  body.  —  Canton  Reg. 

PROFESSOR  HANSTEEN’S  MAGNETIC 
DISCOVERIES. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hansteen  and  his  companions  to 
the  18th  February.  On  the  12th  Sep¬ 
tember  they  left  Tobolsk,  and  travelled 
on  sledges,  the  cold  being  at  —  40°  of 
Reaumur,  so  that  the  frozen  quicksilver 
could  be  cut  with  a  knife.  On  the  31st. 
they  arrived  at  Tomsk  ;  on  the  21st  of 
January  1829  at  Krasnojarsk  ;  and  on  the 
7th  February  at  Irkutsk,  which  is  about 
4,000  versts  from  Tobolsk.  They  after¬ 
wards  visited  Kiachta,  and  crossed  the 
frontier  of  China.  But  the  most  agree¬ 
able  result  is,  that  one  of  the  desired 
objects  of  the  journey  is  accomplished, 
as  the  observations  have  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  the  position  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole  is  ascertained.  Centuries  may 
elapse  before  Siberia  will  be  again  so 
thoroughly  observed.  When  the  letters 
were  despatched,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
journey  should  be  extended  to  Nerts- 
chinsk,  from  which  place  Professor  Han¬ 
steen  would  return  to  Krasnojarsk.  His 
companion,  Lieutenant  Due,  was  to  go 
alone  to  Jakutzk,  2,700  versts  N.E.  of 
Irkutsk,  and  perhaps  proceed  down  the 
river  Lena  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
they  intend  to  meet  again  at  Jeniseisk  in 
September  or  October.— Brewster  s  Jour¬ 
nal. 

WOLVES  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  following  (according  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall)  is  the  official  account  of  live  stock 
and  domestic  animals  devoured  by  wolves 
upon  the  lands  of  the  comparatively  popu¬ 
lous  government  of  Livonia  only,  in  the 
year  1823: — horses,  1,841;  foals,  1,243; 
horned  cattle,  1,807 ;  calves,  733 ;  sheep, 
15,182;  lambs,  726;  goats,  2,545;  kids, 
183  ;  swine,  4,190  ;  sucking  pigs,  312  ; 
dogs,  703 ;  geese,  673.  The  amount  is 
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almost  incredible,  and  shews  the  extent 
of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  extermination  of  this  destruc¬ 
tive  animal. 


confucians. 

A  German  book,  entitled  Allgemeine 
Kirchenzetung,  divides  the  population  of 
the  earth  according  to  different  religions. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  present¬ 
ed  in  two  grand  divisions,  Monotheists , 
worshippers  of  one  god,  and  Polytheists, 
worshippers  of  many  gods,  or  idolaters. 
Among  the  Monotheists  are  inserted 
“  Confucians,  five  millions.”  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  call¬ 
ing  the  Confucians  Monotheists ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  if  they  be  Monotheists, 
why  confine  them  to  the  number  five 
millions  ?  for,  generally  speaking,  all  the 
people  of  China,  nearly  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  profess  to  be  Confucians.  But 
rigid  Confucians  can  scarcely  be  called 
monotheists  or  polytheists — because  they 
worship  not  a  person,  but  the  frame  of 
nature ;  the  visible  heavens,  the  earth 
they  tread  on,  stars  and  constellations, 
the  spirits  of  hills  and  rivers,  &c.  That 
this  is  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Now, 
how  can  this  be  called  Theism  ?  still  less 
can  it  be  called  Monotheism.  Besides, 
the  Confucians  of  China,  learned  and  un¬ 
learned,  all  join  in  the  worship  of  deified 
men  and  women ;  such  is  their  god  of 
war,  Kwan-foo-tsze  ;  the  goddess  Kwan- 
yin,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  instead  of  five  millions  of  Con¬ 
fucians  being  numbered  with  the  Mono¬ 
theists,  the  whole  population  of  China, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  Polytheis¬ 
tic  idolaters. — Canton  Reg . 

TELEGRAPHS  IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

Sir  :  Previously  to  stating  the  manifest 
and  experienced  defect  of  the  telegraph 
erected  in  India,  and  the  most  eligible  mode 
of  rendering  it  efficient,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  recently,  the  controversy 
relative  to  the  comparative  visibility  of  the 
shutter  and  semaphoric  wing,  has  been  re¬ 
vived  by  such  as  have  not  been  informed 
that,  some  years  ago,  I  set  the  question 
at  rest  by  ascertaining,  experimentally, 
that  when  shutters  are  sufficiently  insu¬ 
lated,  or  acting  in  clear  space,  they  will 
be  seen  more  distinctly  than  the  wing,  in 
proportion  to  respective  area,  exhibited  at 
the  same  height  and  distance.  The  error, 
inconsiderately  printed,  arose  from  com¬ 
paring,  inadvertently,  the  visibility  of  a 
single  wing  with  that  of  a  shutter  grouped 
with  five  others  in  a  much  lower  situation. 
The  telegraphs  between  Calcutta  and 
Chunar  are  precisely  a  third  part  of  my 
shutter-telegraph,  placed  horizontally, 
with  the  auxiliary-board  at  the  top,  to  in- 
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dicate  stop-signals.  This  is  the  Weakest 
description  of  telegraph,  as  it  is  capable 
of  giving  only  thirty  distinct  mutations  or 
changes.  Where  monosyllabic  wrords 
occur,  even  spelling  is  preferable  to  the 
use  of  such  a  telegraph.  By  such  as 
understood  the  subject,  it  was  foreseen 
that  it  could  not  prove  satisfactory  in  pnK 
portion  to  the  incurred  expense ;  and  it 
has  now  become  desirable  to  impart  to  it 
the  power  which  ought  originally  to  have 
been  given.  The  semaphore  on  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  gives  forty-eight  mutations,  and 
cost  above  ,£300.  Mine  furnishes  4,095 
changes  ;  and  by  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion,  may  be  erected  for  £80.  In  order 
to  give  a  three-figure-pow^er  to  the  Indian 
telegraph,  all  that  is  wanting  is  to  raise 
on  each  side  of  it  a  pair  of  semaphoric 
arms,  which,  on  my  principle,  ought  not 
to  cost  above  £60,  if  so  much,  tvherd 
the  materials  are  cheap.  If  the  maximum 
of  advantage  be  desired,  tw7o  pairs  of 
wings  on  one  mast  in  the  middle  of  the 
telegraph,  will  indicate  the  class,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  three  low^er  parts  wiR 
give  any  of  the  marginal  numbers  of  a 
word  or  phrase. 

At  page  187  of  my  work  on  Projec¬ 
tiles,  Fuzes,  and  Telegraphic  Communi¬ 
cations,  it  appears,  by  means  of  a  describ¬ 
ed  figure,  that  with  six  shutters  and  three 
balls,  a  telegraph  of  full  power  may  be 
formed.  To  exclude  the  necessity  of 
taking  dowm  the  present  telegraph,  and 
of  reconstructing  it  into  one  of  this  form, 
it  may  be  more  convenient  to  make  to  it 
the  simple  and  cheap  additions  above- 
mentioned. 

Should  future  lines  of  communication 
be  formed,  as  will  be  the  case,  I  would 
recommend  the  s ix-ball s-tel egraph  des¬ 
cribed,  with  a  plate,  at  page  208  of  the 
same  work :  because  it  is  the  least  ex^ 
pensive,  the  most  durable,  and  the  most 
distinctly  visible  of  the  six  descriptions 
of  telegraphs  of  my  invention ;  balls 
being,  by  their  nature,  completely  insu¬ 
lated,  like  a  bird  seen  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is,  besides,  the  telegraph  of  the  most 
simple  construction,  the  easiest  to  work, 
and  requiring  little  repair,  beyond  keep¬ 
ing  the  balls  wrell  painted  of  a  black  co¬ 
lour. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Telegraphic  Dic¬ 
tionary,  I  gave  plates  and  descriptions  of 
portable  military  telegraphs,  consisting 
of  a  few  small  flags,  or  of  other  simple 
elements  always  at  hand,  and  of  facile  and 
ready  application.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  our  subaltern  officers 
should  be  expert  in  the  use  of  this  mode 
of  communication.  It  is  well  understood 
by  military  men,  how  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary  it  may  be  to  have  immediate  com  - 
munications  carried  on  between  armies 
and  detachments,  where  an  enemy  may 
be  interposed ;  or  between  garrisons  and 
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troops  without ;  or  along  the  rear  of  ex¬ 
tensive  lines,  where  success  may  depend 
on  the  prompt  execution  of  some  requi¬ 
site  decisive  movement  from  either  dank. 
It  is  in  the  hour  of  peace  that  expert 
practice  should  prepare  for  these  exigencies 
of  war ;  and  should  the  Telegraphic  Dic¬ 
tionary  not  be  at  hand,  spelling  by  my 
combinations  of  the  alphabet  may  be  had 
recourse  to.  A  small  additional  volume 
of  phrases  might  be  substituted  for  the 
combinations,  inserted  merely  to  save  a 
movement  by  class  and  number.  It  would 
accelerate  communication  very  much  to 
number  the  army  and  navy  lists,  at  home 
and  in  India,  into  classes  of  999,  without 
any  alphabetic  arrangement;  as  this  eli¬ 
gible  improvement  would  exclude  all 
necessity  of  spelling  proper  names.  These 
lists,  inclusive  of  the  civil  service,  might, 
on  account  of  arising  alterations,  be  occa¬ 
sionally  printed,  and  numbered  marginally. 
I  presume  to  think  that  this  letter,  im¬ 
perfect  as  it  may  be,  will  be  reckoned 
worthy  of  some  notice,  at  all  times,  as 
tending  to  facilitate  intercourse  where 
danger  and  other  serious  consequences 
might  arise  from  delay ,  or  from  an  impos¬ 
sibility  of  communicating  otherwise  than 
by  telegraph.. 

Yours,  truly, 

John  Macdonald. 
Exeter ,  July  2d,  1829. 


MONGOL  IDOL. 

Professor  Fischer  of  Waldheim,  and 
Mr.  Schmidt  of  Petersburgh,  have  pub¬ 
lished  conjointly  some  remarks  upon  a 
very  curious  and  almost  unique  Mongol 
idol,  termed  the  Yamdntaga,  which  had 
been  procured  from  the  Bokharians,  who 
had  taken  it  in  war  froth  the  Mongols, 
and  which  was  deposited  in  the  Museum 
at  Moscow,  where  it  was  nearly  destroy- 
ed  by  the  conflagration  of  1812. 

The  description  of  this  idol  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a 
bull’s  head,  which  is  surrounded  with  six 
human  heads,  each  more  grotesque  than 
the  other ;  with  sixteen  feet  and  thirty- 
four  hands.  Above  the  seven  heads  rises 
an  eighth,  equally  deformed,  which  is,  in 
its  turn,  surmounted  by  another  head,  of 
a  very  handsome  character.  All  these 
heads  are  surrounded  with  flames,  and 
decorated  with  necklaces  formed  of  hu¬ 
man  skulls.  The  statue  is  represented 
as  embracing  a  female,  and  holds  in  its 
hands  the  symbols  of  regeneration  and 
destruction;  its  feet  also  rest  upon  the  like 
symbols.  Its  entire  height  is  about  five 
inches,  and  it  is  very  skilfully  executed. 

This  Yamantaga  is  regarded  by  the 
Mongol  lamas  as  the  god  of  destruction  : 
an  account  of  this  deity  is  given  by  Tim- 
kowski  in  his  travels  in  Mongolia.  Mr. 
Schmidt  says  that  the  name  is  compound- 
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ed  of  the  Sanscrit  words  yama,  “  hell', 
gulf,  precipice,”  and  antaka ,  “  destruc¬ 
tion  •  ’»  and  he  conceives  that  this  idoRjSk 
no  other  than  the  Siva  of  the  Hindus,  |  yi! 

MM.  Fischer  and  Schmidt  have  taken 
occasion,  in  treating  of  this  idol,  to  com¬ 
municate  some  ingenious  reflections  upon 
the  subject  of  Buddhism,  and  upon  its 
relation  with  Brahmanism,  and  its  sup¬ 
posed  sects,  the  Vaishnavas,  Saivas,  and 
Jainas.  Mr.  Schmidt  considers  modern 
Buddhism  to  be  distinct  from  the  ancient- 


A  CHINESE  JUNK.  :  m  w 

“  August  4,  1828. — We  embarked  in  a 
junk,  the  Kim-Ching-le,  Tam  Sec  com¬ 
mander,  for  Siam.  We  had  a  fair  and 
fresh  breeze  all  day.  Our  old  junk  sailed 
much  better  than  I  expected,  moving 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots 
an  hour,  with  all  sail  set,  except  the 
small  mizen-sail.  There  were  two  helms 
manned  with  ropes,  which  are  but  slightly 
and  seldom  moved  in  such  an  uniform 
course.  One  or  two  men  usually  manage 
them ;  occasionally,  under  stress  of  wea¬ 
ther,  three  or  four,  or  even  half  a  dozen 
are  requisite.  Indeed,  every  thing  on 
board  of  a  junk  is  of  the  rudest  arid  sim¬ 
plest  contrivance.  All  is  done  by  main 
strength  and  violence ;  the  scientific  ap¬ 
plications  of  mechanical  force  are  here 
quite  unknown.  There  is  scarcely  any 
subordination  in  a  junk  ;  the  crew  are 
like  the  brethren  of  one  family,  and  have 
all  things  in  common  ;  the  captain  is  quite 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  meanest  of  his 
men,  yet  much  peace  and  harmony  pre¬ 
vails  through  the  whole.  The  captain 
has  very  little  to  do  in  the  management 
of  The  vessel ;  this  devolves  on  the  mas¬ 
ter.  The  captain  (chun  clioo)  of  a  junk 
is  usually  the  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  seems  to 
correspond  exactly  to  the  Nauclerus  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  master 
(hoih  teoh)  to  the  Gubernator.  This 
custom  of  the  owner  or  merchant  going 
in  the  vessel  is  not  only  common  amongst 
the  Chinese,  but  also  among  most  Orien¬ 
tal  nations :  for  instance,  the  ships  from 
Bombay,  belonging  to  native  merchants, 
Parsees,  Armenians,  &c.  have  commonly 
a  Parsee  on  board,  who  is  either  one  of 
the  owners  or  deputed  by  them* 

“  The  term  pump  ill  describes  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  raising  water  from  the  hold. 
This,  like  every  other  part  of  the  junk, 
was  rude  and  truly  primitive,  and  the 
whole  vessel  might  serve  an  antiquary  as 
a  good  model  of  naval  architecture  2,000 
years  ago :  wooden  anchors,  hoise-haii 
cables,  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of.  trees 
and  rattans  ;  a  huge  main-sail  made  of 
grass,  rendered  unwieldy  and  ponderous 
by  thick  yards  and  ribs,  and  manned  by 
two  kailyards,  like  moderate  cables,  or 
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strong  hawsers  ;  the  pump  was  a  large 
bucket,  with  a  rope  running  round  a  fixed 
pulley,  and  it  was  hauled  up  by  ten  or  a 
dozen  men ;  there  being  a  man  below  to 
fill,  and  one  above  to  empty,  the  bucket. 
There  is  perhaps  some  advantage  in  this 
simple  contrivance.  The  bottom  of  the 
junk  being  flat  and  open,  all  the  water 
could  be  seen  and  drawn  up,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  accumulation  of  bilge  water,  so 
intolerable  in  ships.  The  junk  was  clean 
and  comfortable  in  other  respects,  and 
free  from  ants  and  cockroaches,  the  pests 
of  almost  all  country  ships  ;  indeed,  since 
coming  to  India,  I  never  was  so  comfort¬ 
able  before,  in  any  vessel,  whether  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Malay.” — Journal  of  Mr.  Tom¬ 
lins  ;  Miss.  Trans.  July  1829. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  SULTAN  AND  THE 
PACHA  OF  EGYPT. 

Capt.  Franckland  relates  the  following 
anecdote  upon  the  authority  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope : — 

The  growing  power  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  had  long  been  the  cause  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  was  feared, 
at  Stambool,  that  Mahmet  Ali  would 
some  day  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  caliphat.  In  vain  the  per¬ 
fidious  policy  of  the  seraglio  despatched 
Capidgi  Bashis,  armed  with  the  bow¬ 
string  and  the  dagger,  to  the  capital  of 
the  pyramids ;  in  vain  its  treacherous 
agents  endeavoured,  by  poison  or  by  stra¬ 
tagem,  to  rid  the  Porte  of  a  dangerous 
rival.  Mahmet  Ali  was  too  well  warned 
by  his  spies  at  Constantinople  of  the  toils 
which  spread  around  him,  to  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  fall  into  the  snare. 

At  length  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  resolv¬ 
ed  upon  adopting  a  scheme,  which  should 
be  so  cleverly  devised,  and  involved  in 
such  impenetrable  secrecy,  that  it  was 
impossible  it  could  fail  of  success.  He 
had  in  the  harem  a  beautiful  Georgian 
slave,  whose  innocence  and  beauty  fitted 
her,  in  the  Sultan’s  eyes,  for  the  atro¬ 
cious  act  of  perfidy,  of  which  she  was  to 
be  the  unsuspecting  agent.  The  belief  in 
talismans  is  still  prevalent  throughout  the 
East ;  and  perhaps  even  the  enlightened 
Mahmoud  himself  is  not  superior  to  the 
rest  of  his  nation  in  matters  of  tradi¬ 
tionary  superstition.  He  sent  one  day 
for  the  fair  Georgian,  and  affecting  a  great 
love  for  her  person,  and  desire  to  advance 
her  interests,  told  her  that  it  was  his  im¬ 
perial  will  to  send  her  to  Egypt,  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  to  Mahmet  Ali,  whose  power  and 
riches  were  as  unbounded  as  the  regions 
over  which  he  held  the  sway  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  prince,  second  to  no  one  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  but  to  himself,  the  great  Padisha. 
He  observed  to  her  how  much  happiness 
would  fall  to  her  lot,  if  she  could  con¬ 
trive  to  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
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master  for  whom  he  designed  her ;  that 
she  would  become,  as  it  were,  the  Queen 
of  Egypt,  and  would  reign  over  bound¬ 
less  empires.  But  in  order  to  insure  to 
her  so  desirable  a  consummation  of  his 
imperial  wishes  for  her  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness,  he  would  present  her  with  a 
talisman,  which  he  then  placed  upon  her 
finger.  “Watch,”  said  he,  “a  favour¬ 
able  moment,  when  the  Pacha  is  lying 
on  your  bosom,  to  drop  this  ring  into  a 
glass  of  water,  which,  when  he  shall  have 
drunk,  will  give  you  the  full  possession 
of  his  affections,  and  render  him  your 
captive  for  ever.” 

.  The  unsuspecting  Georgian  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  lot  which  was  offered  to  her, 
and,  dazzled  by  its  promised  splendour, 
determined  upon  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Sultan  to  the  very  letter.  In 
the  due  course  of  time  she  arrived  atCairo, 
with  a  splendid  suite,  and  many  slaves 
bearing  rich  presents.  Mahmet  Ali’s 
spies  had,  however,  contrived  to  put  him 
on  his  guard.  Such  a  splendid  demon¬ 
stration  of  esteem  from  his  imperial  mas¬ 
ter  alarmed  him  for  his  safety.  He  would 
not  suffer  the  fair  Georgian  to  see  the 
light  of  his  countenance  ;  but,  after  some 
detention  in  Cairo,  made  a  present  of  her 
to  his  intimate  friend,  Billel  Agy,  the 
governor  of  Alexandria,  of  whom,  by  the 
bye,  the  Pacha  had  long  been  jealous. 
The  poor  Georgian,  having  lost  a  pacha, 
thought  she  must  do  her  best  to  captivate 
an  aga,  and  she  administered  to  him  the 
fatal  draught  in  the  manner  Sultan  Mah¬ 
moud  had  designed  for  Mahmet  Ali.  The 
Aga  fell  dead  upon  the  floor ;  the  Geor¬ 
gian  shrieked  and  clapped  her  hands ;  in 
rushed  the  eunuchs  of  the  harem,  and 
bore  out  the  dead  body  of  their  master. 
When  the  Georgian  was  accused  of  poi¬ 
soning  the  Aga,  she  calmly  denied  the 
fact.  “What  did  you  do  to  him  ?”  was  the 
question.  “  I  gave  him  a  glass  of  water, 
into  which  I  had  dropped  a  talisman. 
See,  there  is  the  glass,  and  there  is  the 
ring.”  The  ring,  it  was  true,  remained ; 
but  the  stone  which  it  had  encircled  was 
melted  in  the  water. 


THE  VOLCANO  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  crater  of  the  volcano  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Segenhoe  is  represented 
as  becoming  daily  more  enlarged.  Huge 
heaps  of  pitchy  and  adhesive  mould 
laying  around  the  mouth,  crashing  and 
tumbling  in  incessantly,  after  smothering 
the  flame  for  a  little  time,  serves  to  render 
the  combustion  more  fierce  and  rapid. 
The  natives  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the 
phenomenon.  They  consider  it  “  murray 
weeree ,”  and  cry  “  debit!  debit!”  as  the 
sulphurous  flames  ascend.  Few  of  them 
will  venture  to  “  sit  down  ”  nearer  than 
a  mile  of  the  volcano. — Australian,  Oct. 
30. 
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GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FORCIBLY  PRESSING  OF  NATIVES. 

Head- Quarters,  Camp  Utgar,  Jan.  26, 
1S29. — Instances  of  officers  forcibly  press¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  into 
their  service,  as  begarees  and  coolies,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  been  reported  to  head-quarters, 
the  attention  of  officers  is  directed  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Orders  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  7th  Aug.  1818,  and  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor-general  of  the  15th  April  1820, 
by  which  that  practice  is  strictly  prohi¬ 
bited;  and  the  Commander-in-chief  is 
pleased  to  declare,  that  he  will  notice  with 
severity  any  instance  of  disobedience  of 
these  orders. 


RELIEF  OF  TROOPS. 

Head- Quarters,  Camp  Goorak,  Jan.  SO, 
1 829.— TheCommander-in-chief  is  pleased 
to  direct  the  5th  regt.  of  Light  Cavalry, 
now  in  progress  to  Muttra,  to  continue  its 
march  to  Kurnaul,  where  it  will  be  sta¬ 
tioned. 


EXAMINATION  OF  INTERPRETERS. 

Head -Quarters,  Camp  Suhrd,  Feb.  2, 
1829.  —  The  following  officers  having  pass¬ 
ed  the  examination  by  the  public  examiners 
of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  prescribed 
by  G.  O.  of  the  17th  Feb.  1823,  are  de¬ 
clared  qualified  for  the  office  of  inter¬ 
preter,  and  are  exempted  from  future  exa¬ 
mination  : 

Lieut.  R.  Woodward,  2d  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  Interp.  and  Qu.  Mast.  H.  Hudleston, 
7th  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  Interp.  and  Qu.  Mast.  J.  R.  Talbot,  59th 
regt.  N.I. 

The  following  officers  having  passed  the 
prescribed  examination  in  the  Persian  and 
Hindoostanee  languages,  are  exempted 
from  future  examination,  except  the  pre¬ 
scribed  one  by  the  public  examiners  of  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  which  they  will 
be  expected  to  undergo  whenever  they 
may  visit  the  presidency. 

Lieut.  W.  W.  Jones,  3d  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  J.  Platt,  23d  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  G.  W.  Hamilton,  34th  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut.  W.  Innes,  12th  regt.  N.I. 

Lieut,  the  Hon.  R.  V.  Powis,  12th  regt.  N.I. 


THE  RE-OCCUPATION  OF  MHOW. 

Fort  William,  Feb.  5,  1829. — With  ad¬ 
vertence  to  the  re-occupation  of  Mhow  by 
the  troops  of  Bengal,  Neernuch  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  station  of  the  superin¬ 
tending  surgeon,  whose  duties  of  super¬ 


vision  will  embrace  the  Mhow,  Meywar, 
and  Rajpootana  Field  Forces. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDING  ENGINEER, 
LOWER  PROVINCES. 

Fort  William,  Feb.  5,  1829. — The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  assistant  superintending  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  (presidency  division)  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  works,  Lower  Provinces, 
is  cancelled. 

MILITARY  CHAPLAINS. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
Supreme  Government  in' the  Military  De¬ 
partment,  under  date  the  23d  May  1827, 
is  published  in  General  Orders. 

Para.  22  of  ecclesiastical  letter  from  Bengal  of 
the  31st  Dec.  1824. 

In  reference  to  a  question  submitted  by  the 
Government  of  Bombay  relative  to  the  extent  of 
which  military  chaplains  are  to  be  held  responsible 
to  the  military  authorities,  and  correspondence 
with  the  Lord  Bishop  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
Company’s  chaplains  to  martial  law,  court’s  order 
on  the  subject  are  requested. 

Para.  2.  “  From  the  best  consideration 
we  have  been  able  to  apply  to  the  several 
documents  to  which  we  have  been  referred 
in  this  paragraph,  we  are  induced  to  think 
that  considerable  misapprehension  has  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 

3.  “  When  our  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  was  placed  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  now  stands,  it  became  a  necessary  part 
of  the  arrangement  that  the  Indian  clergy 
should  be  submitted  to  the  general  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  bishop,  and  rendered 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
for  all  offences  of  ecclesiatical  cognizance  ; 
but  it  was  never  intended  to  except  this 
portion  of  our  servants  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  temporary  courts  in  the  event 
of  their  being  charged  with  any  offences 
of  a  civil  nature,  or  any  crimes  against 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  society. 

4.  “  We  wish  it,  therefore,  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  the  chaplains  on 
our  establishments  are  amenable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  for  such  offences 
only  as  would  render  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  amenable  to  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  tribunals  in  England,  and  for  all 
other  offences  they  are  liable  to  be  tried,  as 
all  other  Europeans  in  India  are,  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country. 

5.  “  If,  however,  the  offence  should  be 
committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  court,  and  in  places  where  the 
rest  of  the  community  are  subject  to  mi¬ 
litary  law,  in  such  a  case,  and  in  such  a 
case  alone,  we  deem  it  right  that  our  chap¬ 
lains 
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lains  should  be  subject  also  to  military  law 
tor  all  offences  of  temporal  cognizance.” 

VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  COUNCIL. 

Tort  William ,  Feb.  26,  1829.  —  The 
Right  Hon.  Lord  William  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  governor-general,  having  no¬ 
minated  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.  to 
be  vice-president  and  deputy  governor  of 
Fort  William  during  his  Lordship’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  presidency,  the  Hon.  W. 
B,  Bayley,  Esq.  has  this  day  taken  his 
seat  accordingly,  under  the  usual  salu'.e 
from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  William,  Feb.  5,  1829. — Major  Jas.  Taylor, 
corps  of  engineers,  to  be  garrison  engineer  and 
executive  officer  of  Fort  William ;  also  civil  ar¬ 
chitect  at  presidency,  with  a  staff  salary  of  1,000 
rupees  per  mensem,  from  date  of  departure  of 
Lieut  Col.  T.  Wood  to  Europe. 

Feb.  12. — Cadets  of  Infantry  G.  W.  G.  Bristow 
and  C.  M.  Bristow  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom, 
to  ensigns. 

Feb.  13. — 22 d  N.I.  Lieut.  C.  Hamilton  to  be 
capt.  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  John  Locke  to  be 
lieut.,  from  9th  Oct.  1826,  in  sue.  to  Oliphant  dec. 

Cadets  of  Artillery  R.  C.  Shakespear  and  Thos. 
Edwards  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom. to  2d-lieuts. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  G.  H.  Venables  and  Robert 
Steward  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Messrs.  Jos.  Hough  and  II.  C.  Ilulse  admitted 
on  estab.  as  veterinary  surgeons. 

Assist.  Surg.  E.  W.  W.  Raleigh  to  be  third  as¬ 
sistant  to  Presidency  General  Hospital. 


Head-Quarters,  Jan.  26,  1829. — Ens.  W.  W. 
Davidson  directed  to  do  duty  with  74th  N.I.  at 
Chittagong;  and  Ens.  A.  Macdonald  with  7th 
N.I.  at  Midnapore. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  C.  Elliot  app.  to  2d  troop  2d 
brigade  horse  artillery  at  Mhow;  also  to  have 
medical  charge  of  company  of  foot  artillery  and 
of  company  of  pioneers  attached  to  Mhow  force. 

Cornets  (recently  admitted)  posted  to  Regts.  F. 
E.  Whalley,  to  6th  L.C.,  Sultanpore,  Benares  ; 
Sam.  Smith,  9th  L.  C.,  Neemuch ;  J.  R  Burt, 
3d  L.C.,  Cawnpore. 

Mr.  Assist.  Commissary  of  Ordnance  A.  Came¬ 
ron  app.  to  charge  of  magazine  at  Mhow. 

Jan. -28.— Assist.  Surgs.  H.  Fulton  and  J.  Ma¬ 
crae  app.  to  do  duty  with  artillery  regt.  at  Dum 
Dura  ;  dated  1 7th  Jan. 

Lieut.  G.  Forster,  6th  L.C.,  directed  to  proceed 
to  presidency  in  charge  of  remount  horses ;  dated 
19th  Jan. 

Cornet  J.  D.  Macnaghten,  5thL.C.,  to  be  aide- 
de-camp  to  Brig.  Gen.  Carpenter,  commanding 
Benares  division,  from  7th  Nov.  1828. 

Jan.  30.— Lieut.  E.  F.  Day  to  act  as  adj.  to  7th 
bat.  artillery,  during  absence  of  Lieut,  and  Adj. 
Ludlow;  dated 23d Jan. 

Lieut.  W.  Shortreed  to  act  as  adj.  to  2d  Euiop. 
regt.,  during  absence  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Ly- 
saght  ;  dated  25th  Jan. 

Lieut.  G.  Salter  to  act  as  adj.  to  4th  N.I.,  v. 
Macdonald  resigned  ;  dated  20th  Nov.  1828. 

Arraean  Prim.  Bat.  Lieut.  W.  Martin,  52d  N.I;, 
to  be  adj.,  v.  Fraser,  proceeded  to  Europe, 

Lieut.  E-  Buckle,  artillery  regt ,  to  be  aide-de- 
camp  to  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  J.  Nicolls,  from  15t’n  Jan., 
v.  Carmichael  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Feb.  2. — Superintending  Surg.  C.  Robinson  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Presidency  division. 


Fort  William,  Feb.  13,  1829. — 2d  Europ.  Regt. 
Ens.  G.  C.  S.  Goodday  to  be  lieut.  from  4th  Jan. 
1829,  v.  Midford  cashiered. 
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Feb.  20. — Mr.  W.  H.  Oakes  to  be  accountant  to 
military  department,  v.  Morley. 

Surg.  Wrm.  Thomas  to  be  a  superintending  sur¬ 
geon  on  estab.,  v.  Todd  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Cadet  of  Engineers  John  Gilmore  admitted  on 
estab.,  and  prom,  to  lst-lieut. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  G.  P.  Austen,  W.  G.  Horne, 
and  A.  H.  Gorfield  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom, 
to  ensigns. 

Lieut.  John  Gilmore,  of  engineers,  placed  under 
garrison  engineer  of  Fort  W'illiam,  with  a  view  of 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  architecture. 

Cadet  of  Artillery  F.  Wall  admitted  on  estab., 
and  prom  to2d-lieut. 

Lieut.  Col.  Abr.  Stoneham,  53d  N. I.,  permitted, 
at  his  own  request,  to  retire  from  service  of  Hon. 
Company,  on  peasion  of  his  rank. 


Head-Quarters,  Feb.  3,  1829.  —  Lieut.  W.  J. 
Macvitie  to  act  as  adj.  and  qu.  mast,  to  division  of 
artillery  assembled  for  practice  at  Benares  ;  dated 
18th  Jan. 

Lieut.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  62d  N.I.,  to  be  an  extra 
aide-de-camp  on  personal  staff'  of  commander-in¬ 
chief. 

Capt.W.  Parker,  major  of  brigade,  appointed  to 
Malwa  field  force,  and  directed  to  proceed  from 
Allahabad  to  Mhow. 

4 th  N.I.  Lieut.  G.  Salter  to  be  adj.,  v.  Macdo¬ 
nald  resigned. 

23d  N.I.  Lieut.  J.  Platt  to  be  interp.  and  qu. 
mast.,  v.  Bean  resigned. 

2>bth~N.I.  Lieut.  G.  T.  Marshall  to  be  interp. 
and  qu.  mast.,  v.  Hay  prom. 

50 th  N.I.  Lieut.  J.  Saunders  to  be  interp.  and 
qu.  mast.,  v.  Impey  prom. 

Feb.  5. — Maj.  G.  Williamson,  69th  N.I.,  app.  to 
charge  of  46th  N.I. 

Postings  of  Cyrdnance  Officers.  Deputy  Com¬ 
missary  J.  Edwards  to  Allahabad  magazine;  De¬ 
puty  Commissary  J.  Cross  to  Chunar  magazine  ; 
Deputy  Commissary  P.  Carey  to  Allahabad. 

Feb.  9. — 3d  L.C.  Lieut.  R.  S.  Trevor  to  be  in¬ 
terp.  and  qu.  mast. 

3d  N.I.  Lieut.  W.  W.  Jones  to  be  interp.  and 
qu.  mast. 

12 th  N.I.  Lieut.  W.  Innes  to  be  inteip.  and  qu. 
mast.,  v.  Mullins  resigned. 

27 thN.I.  Lieut.  P.  Hopkins  to  be  interp.  and 
qu.  mast. 

Assist.  Surg.  R.  Fullarton  directed  to  join  and 
do  duty  with  European  regts.  at  Agra,  under 
Surg.  Thomson. 

Feb.  10. — Assist.  Surg.  W.  F.  Gumming  directed 
to  do  duty  with  left  wing  of  H.M.’s  49th  Foot, 
proceeding  from  presidency  to  Berhampore ;  dated 
1st  Feb. 

Lieut.  A.  Spens  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast, 
to  74th  N.I.,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  BereSford; 
and  Lieut.  II.  Worsley  to  officiate  as  interp.  and 
qu.  mast,  until  arrival  of  Lieut.  Spurs ;  dated  23d 
Jan. 

Ens.  A.  C.  Rainey  app.  to  do  duty  with  13th 
N.I.,  atDinapore. 


Returned  to  duty,  from  Europe. — Lieut.  Col.  H. 
Faithful,  of  artillery. — Lieut.  G.  W.  A.  Nares, 
53d  N.I. 


his  majesty’s  forces. 

Head-Quarters,  Feb.  2,  1829. — Capt.  T.  C. 
Squire,  13th  L.  Inf.,  to  be  paymaster  of  depot  at 
Chinsurah,  v.  Clarke,  returned  to  England. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe. — Feb.  12.  Maj.  Gen.  T.  Shuldham, 
of  inf.,  on  private  affairs. — Capt.  G.  Thomson,  of 
engineers,  on  ditto. — Lieut.  John  Beresford,  74th 
N.I.,  for  health — 13.  Capt.  J.  W.  H.  Turner, 
59th  N.I.,  for  health. — 20.  Lieut.  W.  C.  Ormsbv, 
63d  N.I.',  for  health.  —  Capt.  Wm.  Bowe,  1 6th 
N.I.,  for  health  (instead  of  to  China,  as  formerly 
granted).— Capt.  D.  Pringle,  10th  N.I.,  for  health. 

To 
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To  New  South  Wales. — Feb.  13.  Lieut.  Chas. 
Burnett,  8th  N.I.,  for  eighteen  months,  for 
health  (via  Mauritius). — Maj.  W.  Reeling,  53d 
N.L,  ditto  ditto  (via  ditto).— Capt.  0.  Andrews, 
frith  NVl,  ditto  ditto  (via  ditto). 

To  Singapore.— Feb.  13.  2d-Lieut.  G.  H.  Mac- 
gregor,  regt.  of  artil.,  for  five  months,  for  health- 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro. —  Feb.  20.  Lieut.  W.  F. 
Phipps,  35th  N.L,  for  one  year,  on  private  affairs 
{via  Isle  of  France). 

his  majesty’s  forces. 

To  Europe — Feb.  4.  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Arch.  Camp¬ 
bell,  on  private  affairs. —  Capt.  John  Campbell, 
38th  F.,  on  ditto — 10.  Maj.  Clarke,  46th  F.,  for 
health — Ens.  Strong,  26th  F.,  for  purpose  of  re¬ 
tiring  on  half-pay. 

LAW7. 

Supreme  Court,  Feb.  18. 

The  first  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  the  present  year  commenced  this  day. 

Joaquim  Joze,  a  Portuguese  sailor, 
was  tried  on  the  20th,  for  the  murder  of 
another  Portuguese  named  Domingo  An¬ 
tonio,  on  Christmas  day.  The  prisoner 
and  the  deceased  quarrelled  about  a  wo¬ 
man  named  Maria  Baptista,  and  fought, 
when  the  prisoner  stabbed  the  deceased 
and  fled. 

The  jury,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Justice  Franks,  found  the  prisoner  guilty 
of  manslaughter. 

Prawakissen  HoMidar  was  found  guilty, 
on  the  25th,  of  uttering  a  forged  instru¬ 
ment  knowing  it  to  be  forged.  The  jury 
recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy,  and 
lie  was  permitted  to  remain  at  large  on  his 
own  security  to  await  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DURBAR. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-general 
held  a  durbar  on  the  16th  Feb.  A  little 
before  ten,  the  Gcvernor-general’s  body 
guard  and  band,  a  company  of  H.M.’s 
16th,  and  the  Government-house  native 
infantry  guard,  took  up  their  position  as 
follows  : — The  Governor-general’s  body¬ 
guard  in  the  northern  apartment,  upper 
story  ;  the  company  of  H.M.’s  16th,  hear¬ 
ing  the  regimental  colour,  in  the  northern 
marble  hall,  second  floor;  and  the  native  in¬ 
fantry  guard  in  front  of  the  grand  northern 
portico. 

The  Raja  of  Benares  had  first  a  pri¬ 
vate  audience  in  the  room  to  the  southward 
of  the  marble  hall.  When  the  Raja  en¬ 
tered,  His  Lordship  rose  from  his  chair,  ad¬ 
vanced  a  step  or  two,  touched  his  nuzzer, 
embraced  by  placing  the  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  invited  him  to  a  seat.  After 
a  few  minutes’  conversation,  the  Raja  re¬ 
tired  to  put  on  his  khelaat. 

The  Governor-general  then  proceeded 
to  the  state  apartments  in  the  upper  story, 
and  held  a  general  durbar,  with  the  usual 
forms  and  ceremonies.  After  the  several 
native  gentlemen  and  vakeels  in  attendance 
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had  been  presented,  the  Raja  of  Benares 
came  forward  dressed  in  his  khelaat,  pre¬ 
sented  his  nuzzer  a  second  time,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  Lordship  otter  and  pawn. 

A  khelaat  was  likewise  given  on  this 
occasion  to  Raja  Bhoop  Singh  Behadoor, 
representative  of  the  family  of  the  late 
Maharaja  Kuliyan  Singh,  on  his  taking 
leave  to  proceed  to  Patna. 

The  whole  ceremonial  occupied  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  his  Lord- 
ship’s  affability  and  urbanity  appeared  to 
diffuse  the  utmost  satisfaction  among  the 
native  gentlemen  presented. 

Several  European  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  also  present. —  Cal.Gov.Gaz.,  Feb.  16. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 

Last  Thursday  evening  the  members 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  dined  together  at 
their  rooms  in  Chovvringhee,  being  tlie 
first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  kind  which 
they  have  held.  Sir  Chas.  Urey  was  in 
the  chair,  supported  on  the  right  by  live 
Hon.  Mr.  Bayley,  and  on  the  left  by  Sir 
C.  Metcalfe.  About  eighty  individuals  sat 
down  to  dinner,  amongst  whom  were  Sir 
John  Franks,  Sir  Edw.  Ryan,  and  several 
of  the  Governor-general’s  suite.  Amongst 
the  toasts  drank  were  the  memory  of  Sir 
Wm.  Jones,  in  solemn  silence,  and  the 
health  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
party  broke  up  about  half-past  ten. —  Cat. 
John  Bull,  Feb.  16. 


ANGLO-INDIAN  COLLEGE. 

We  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  grati¬ 
fying  exhibition  than  the  scene  which  took 
place  at  Government  House,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  on  the  annual  examination  of 
the  pupils  of  this  noble  institution,  before 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-general  and 
Lady  Wm.  Bentinek.  Seventeen  classes, 
comprising  nearly  400  students,  were  pre¬ 
sent,  among  whom  were  the  children  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Bengal. 

The  Hon.  W.  B.  Bayley  distributed  the 
premiums  to  the  juvenile  classes,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  small  books  on  po¬ 
pular  subjects  ;  after  which  the  examina¬ 
tion  by  Mr. Wilson  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  took  place.  They  were  minutely 
catechised  in  Grecian,  Roman,  English 
and  general  history,  geography,  chemistry, 
&c. ,  and  their  answers  were  quick  and 
accurate.  We  more  particularly  noticed 
the  interesting  and  able  manner  in  which  a 
young  Hindoo,  named  (we  believe)  Krishna 
Mohun  Banerji,  explained  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  disputes  between  the 
red  and  white  roses  of  England  ;  and  the 
properties  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &c. 

His  Lordship  then  presented  the  rewards 
which  their  merits  so  truly  deserved,  and 
some  recitations  commenced  by  the  young 
Hindoos. 
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During  these  performances,  a  general 
feeling  of  approbation  was  manifested, 
and  more  particularly  among  the  elegant 
assemblage  of  ladies  present.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  droll  and  truly  comic 
style  with  which  Peter  Pindar’s  country 
bumpkin  and  razor  seller  was  enacted, 
which  was  performed  by  the  inimitable 
“  Newcastle  apothecary  ”  of  last  year 
(Harihar  Mukherji).  The  “  word  was  so 
admirably  suited  to  the  action,  and  the 
action  to  the  word,”  and  with  such  an 
ever-varying  countenance,  that  the  actor 
was  rewarded  by  universal  bursts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause. 

Cato’s  soliloquy  (by  Taraknath  Ghose) 
was  elegantly  and  feelingly  expressed ; 
and  could  the  spirit  of  Addison  have  been 
present,  he  would  have  felt  that  his  chaste 
idea  of  the  soul  had  been  enriched  by  the 
poetic  spirit  of  the  Hindoo  child. 

We  have  only  time  to  notice  one  more 
of  the  youthful  performers  (Mahesh 
Chunder  Sinh),  namely,  Rosse  in  that 
scene  in  Macbeth  where  he  informs  Mac¬ 
duff  of  the  slaughter  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  recitation  was  worthy  of 
the  writings  of  the  dramatist,  and  the 
peculiarly  graceful  manners  and  elegant 
dress  of  the  youthful  Hindoo,  called  forth 
the  marked  approbation  of  Lady  Bentinck 
.and  the  visitors. 

Many  essays,  on  various  subjects,  by 
the  collegians,  were  produced,  among 
which  we  observed  several  on  “  moral 
evil,”  on  the  question  “  whether  mo¬ 
narchical,  republican,  or  oligarchical  be  the 
best  form  of  government  ?”  on  “  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution  ”  <c  whether  adversity  or 
prosperity  be  the  best  trial  of  virtue?” 
“  is  the  killing  of  animals  lawful?”  “  is 
the  European  or  Hindoo  mode  of  mar¬ 
riage  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
man  ?”  and  many  others,  all  which  ques¬ 
tions  were  ably  and  clearly  descanted  on. 
There  were  many  translations  from  Ben- 
gallee  into  English  verse,  and  some  beau¬ 
tiful  poetical  effusions. 

There  were  also  exhibited  a  variety  of 
drawings  by  the  pupils  ;  those  belonging 
to  the  first  class  were  (comparatively 
.  speaking)  really  admirable.  The  Roman 
and  Grecian  heads  were  expressively  exe¬ 
cuted  in  crayons  ;  the  landscapes  in  Indian 
ink,  &c.,  and  the  flowers  in  water-colours  : 
a  Roman  head  and  casque,  and  Madonna, 
particularly  struck  us. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
ceremony,  the  Governor-general  and  Lady 
William  conversed  with  the  principal  na¬ 
tive  gentlemen  present,  and  warmly  con¬ 
gratulated  them  on  the  rapid  progress  of 
literature  and  science  among  their  chil¬ 
dren,  observing  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  scenes  they  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  It  certainly  was  a  proud  and  en¬ 
nobling  spectacle,  and  is,  among  others, 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  per- 
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manently  promoting  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  British  India. 

The  noble  founder  of  this  Anglo- 
Asiatic  College  had  his  “  mighty  spirit 
broken  ”  ere  he  beheld  the  fruits  of  his 
paternal  and  munificent  government;  but 
the  highly  distinguished  Sanskrit  scholar, 
who  so  anxiously  presides  over  the  institu¬ 
tion,  has  this  day  received  for  his  labours 
more  than  the  silent  applause  of  his  ap¬ 
proving  conscience. — Beng.Chron.,  Feb. 2 1 . 


LAW  CHARGES  AT  CALCUTTA. 

A  private  letter,  published  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  paper,  contains  the  following  com¬ 
plaint  respcting  the  law  charges  in  the 
King’s  courts  :  — 

“  As  there  seems  a  sincere  desire  at 
home  to  do  something  in  the  matter  of  law 
reform,  you  can  perhaps  induce  some  of 
those  who  have  the  power,  and  more  who 
have  the  will,  to  look  India-ward  ;  for, 
heavy  as  are  your  law  burdens,  ours  are 
heavier.  Law  practice  is  with  you  a  fair 
and  fertile  tree,  by  the  side  of  the  water- 
brooks,  bearing  fine  fruits  for  the  craft. 
But  though  our  tree  is  smaller,  its  golden 
apples  are  larger,  and  our  lawyers  pluck 
them  more  easily.  But  our  lawyers  are 
not  satisfied  any  more  than  your’s  ;  and, 
as  an  example  how  cases  are  managed,  I 
will  just  give  you  some  of  the  fees  taken 
at  the  master’s  office,  who,  as  in  England, 
records  the  evidence  for  the  Equity  Court. 
For  every  summons  issued  to  a  witness, 
he  receives  two  rupees  (3s.  8d.),  and  seven 
rupees  (12s.  lOd.)  for  the  first  witness  sum¬ 
moned  in  a  cause.  Till  lately,  the  attorney 
was  allowed  a  fee  on  every  witness ;  but 
the  master,  in  taxing  the  costs,  has  now 
discovered  that  such  a  fee  is  unreasonable, 
though  he  very  snugly  keeps  his  own. 
Then  come  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn, 
and  the  master  pockets  six  rupees  (11s.) 
for  every  swearing.  But  this  is  not  in 
England,  and  he  must  have  an  interpreter 
(who  is  to  be  had  for  an  old  song,  and  is 
the  salaried  servant  of  the  master).  Then 
comes  another  fee  of  six  rupees  more  for 
administering  the  interpreter’s  oath  to  every 
witness.  Then  the  master  takes  the  depo¬ 
sition,  for  which  he  charges  you  one  rupee 
(Is.  lOd.)  for  every  ninety  words,  and  to 
this  there  is  nothing  to  object,  for  it  is  the 
first  part  of  the  process  in  which  any  thing 
is  got  for  the  money  paid.  But  you  must 
then  have  a  copy  at  half-price,  and  the  copy 
must  be  brought  to  you  by  the  keeper,  and 
the  keeper  must  have  his  fee  of  three  ru¬ 
pees  for  every  attendance.  So  the  tale  of  a 
suit  goes  on  —  fees  on  the  right,  fees  on 
the  left;  fees  before,  and  fees  behind; 
fees  above,  and  fees  below ;  fees  to  ser¬ 
vants,  fees  to  masters ;  fees  for  every  thing, 
fees  for  nothing;  fees  for  moving,  fees 
for  standing  still.  If  a  parrot  or  a  mock- 
bird  were  caged  in  any  of  our  courts,  or 
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their  appurtenances,  our  atmosphere  alone 
would  teach  it  to  cry  out  eternally— 
‘fees!  fees!’  Now  do  not  these  im¬ 
pediments  to  justice  amount  to  a  denial  of 
justice  ?  Are  they  not  in  themselves  a 
protection  for  dishonesty — an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  evil-minded  to  resist  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  rights,  whose  establishment  must 
necessarily  be  so  costly  and  so  vexatious  ?” 

From  the  returns  moved  for  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament  (of  which  we  have 
given  the  substance),  it  is  evident  that 
some  reforms  are  contemplated  in  this  par¬ 
ticular. 

CALCUTTA  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  meeting  on  the  25th  Feb., 
at  the  Town  Hall,  of  the  members  of  the 
Calcutta  School  Society,  and  a  number  of 
European  and  native  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Ryan  took  the  chair,  when  the  se¬ 
cretary  proceeded  to  read  the  report  of 
their  proceedings,  by  which,  we  were  glad 
to  understand,  that  they  are  still  steadily 
pursuing  the  objects  they  had  in  view  at 
the  formation  of  the  Society  some  thirteen 
vears  a*io,  and  that  the  success  of  their 
measures  has  hitherto  been  fully  equal  to 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected,  con¬ 
sidering  their  limited  means  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  operations. 

After  particular  details  representing  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  different  schools, 
the  report  concluded  with  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  friends  of  the  institution  to 
the  present  low  state  of  its  finances. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then 
passed : 

1st.  That  the  report  be  adopted,  and 
printed  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

2d.  That  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  E.  Grey 
be  elected  president,  and  the  Hon.  Sir 
Edward  Ryan,  the  Flon.  W.  B.  Bayley, 
and  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  vice-presidents  of 
the  Society. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan  announced  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  communication  made  to 
his  Lordship  by  the  native  secretary  of  the 
Society,  relative  to  the  benevolent  and 
useful  nature  of  the  institution,  the  Go¬ 
vernor-general  had  consented  to  become 
patron  of  it.  Sir  Edward  then  adverted 
particularly  to  the  state  of  the  Society’s 
finances,  which  he  explained  would  have 
been  quite  inadequate  for  effecting  all  that 
had  been  done  but  for  the  generous  libe¬ 
rality  of  the  European  secretary,  who, 
from  his  own  private  means,  had  contri¬ 
buted  regularly  to  the  current  amount  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  efficiently  at  work.  This  was  a 
circumstance  which,  he  knew,  he  was 
communicating  against  the  wishes  of  that 
individual  ;  but  Sir  Edward  considered  it 
due  to  the  Society,  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  associated,  to  make  grateful  men¬ 


tion  of  such  truly  benevolent  and  gene¬ 
rous  conduct.  The  chairman  mentioned 
the  amount  thus  generously  bestowed, 
which  was  very  considerable.  Sir  Edward 
then  made  an  animated  appeal  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  the  excellent  objects  for 
which  the  Society  had  been  instituted,  and 
hoped  that  the  example  thus  unostenta¬ 
tiously  set  them  in  the  instance  just  ad¬ 
verted  to  would  not  be  lost. 

A  subscription  book  was  then  handed 
round.  At  the  head  of  the  list  we  ob¬ 
served  the  Governor-general’s  name  for  an 
annual  contribution  of  1,200  rupees,  and 
apparently  the  general  amount  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  considerable  when  we 
left.  Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the 
chairman,  the  meeting  dispersed. — India 
Gaz Feb.  2 6. 


THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

Amongst  the  complaints  uttered  amongst 
the  Company’s  servants,  respecting  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  reductions  now  going  forward,  the 
following  seems  to  set  forth  a  hard  case : 

“  The  assistant  surgeons  of  the  Hon. 
Company  have  now  nothing  but  a  living 
afforded  to  them,  and  that  a  very  wretched 
one.  There  is  no  inducement  to  them  to 
be  zealous  and  industrious  in  the  discharge 
of  their  several  duties  ;  the  prospect  held 
out  to  them  is  blank  and  dreary,  and  if 
they  be  found  wanting  in  their  duty,  their 
employers  have  none  to  blame  but  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  obviously  the  policy  of  every 
government  to  make  a  man’s  interest  cor¬ 
respond  w'ith  his  duty  ;  the  more  especially 
where  such  important  and  extensive  ones 
as  those  under  discussion  are  concerned. 
To  neglect  this  maxim  seems  alike  im¬ 
politic  and  unjust.  Without  stopping  here 
to  notice  the  cruelty  of  inveigling  men  to 
enter  a  service,  on  conditions  and  expec¬ 
tations  open  to  violation  by  the  stronger 
party  (for  what  else  is  it  to  deprive  them 
of  those  allowances  established  for  years, 
and  which  they  came  out  assured  of  pos¬ 
sessing  ?),  can  it  be  in  reason  expected  that 
a  medical  gentleman  will  leave  an  English 
home  and  come  to  India,  where  he  may 
be  marched  about  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  that  land  of  exile  and  disease,  of 
hot  or  cold,  dry  or  wet  extremes,  and  en¬ 
dure  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  an  un¬ 
healthy,  nay  a  deadly  climate,  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense  to  which  it  may  suit 
that  government  to  subject  him,  for  the 
sake  of  a  mere  subsistence  ?  If  it  be 
urged  that  he  has  something  to  recom¬ 
pense  him  when  he  arrives  at  the  rank  of 
surgeon,  I  deny  the  position  ;  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  allowances  of  a  surgeon  are  alto¬ 
gether  an  inadequate  return  for  his  past 
services  and  present  exertions.  Waving, 
however,  the  consideration  of  this  point 
for  the  present,  the  argument  becomes  re¬ 
duced  to  a  declaration,  that  an  assistant 
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surgeon  can  deserve  nothing  !  Still,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  granted 
that  it  is  fair  he  should  derive  no  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  service  till  he  reaches  the 
rank  of  surgeon  :  the  chances  of  his  living 
to  be  a  surgeon,  and  if  he  should  become 
one,  that  he  shall  live  to  lay  by  any  thing 
like  a  provision,  are  infinitely  against  him. 
Here  I  may  remark,  that  all  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  this  service  came  out  in  the 
certainty  that  they  would  be  at  least  rea¬ 
sonably,  if  not  handsomely,  remunerated 
for  their  professional  services  ;  that  at  the 
end  of  seventeen  years  they  might  perhaps 
save  so  much  as, together  with  their  pension, 
would  enable  them  to  return  home  and 
enjoy  the  remainder  of  their  days.  An 
assistant  surgeon  cannot  enter  the  service 
before  he  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  the 
greater  number  enter  much  after  that 
period.  Supposing  he  is  sixteen  years  an 
assistant  surgeon,  for  it  cannot  be  a  less 
period  with  those  coming  in  junior  of  a 
list  of  250,  when  he  comes  to  he  a  sur- 
geon  he  finds  himself  at  least  thirty-eight 
years  of  age ;  at  what  period  of  life,  I 
may  ask,  will  he  be  able  to  retire  with 
that  which  shall  enable  him  to  live  de¬ 
cently,  not  forgetting  to  take  into  account 
the  half-batta?  To  an  European  there  is 
little  of  real  comfort  or  enjoyment  in  this 
country ;  he  toils  on  in  it,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  some  few  better  days,  and  these 
days  he  is  anxious  to  enjoy  while  he  may 
yet  have  the  ability  and  power  of  doing 
so.  Besides,  a  medical  man  (and  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  other  in  the  service)  will  call 
to  mind  the  changes  that  have  become  so 
frequent  of  late,  and  the  reductions,  for 
which  there  is  so  decided  a  taste,  and  if  be 
cannot  depend  upon  the  stability  of  his 
allowances  for  one  given  period,  how  can 
he  expect  to  calculate  on  the  enjoyment  of 
any  thing  hereafter  ? 

“  The  Hon.  East-India  Company  (un¬ 
der  the  impression,  it  would  appear,  that 
their  medical  officers  were  too  well  paid) 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  deprive 
them  of  the  medicine  allowance  which 
they  had  been  drawing  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  and  which  was  granted  to  them 
partly  by  way  of  recompense  for  their 
labour,  for  according  to  the  number  under 
their  care,  was  the  proportion  of  medicine 
allowance.  This  pittiance  surely  needed 
not  to  have  been  looked  upon  with  au  evil 
eye,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration, 
that  it  was  granted  only  for  the  number  of 
soldiers,  syces,  and  grasscutters  employed 
by  the  Company.  Bearers,  clashies,  &c. 
in  the  service,  were  attended  gratis,  and  so 
were  the  families  of  officers  and  their  ser¬ 
vants,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  attached 
bazars,  and  about  the  vicinity  generally. 
From  this  allowance  the  medical  officer 
was  obliged  to  furnish  Europe  and  coun¬ 
try  medicines  of  every  description,  wine 
and  nourishment,  instruments,  cots,  sta- 
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tioilcry,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  keep  up  and  pay 
the  hospital  establishment  of  servants  (a 
native  doctor  excepted),  and  when  march¬ 
ing,  to  provide  carriage  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  all  his  stores,  &c.  According  to 
the  new  system,  a  medical  man  is  not  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  charge,  hut  according  to  his 
rank.  For  instance,  a  surgeon,  whether 
in  charge  of  a  corps  or  of  five  companies, 
will  draw  the  difference  of  batta  of  a  ma¬ 
jor,  viz.  270  rupees  on  full,  and  135  on 
half-batta.  An  assistant  surgeon,  with  the 
like  charge,  will  draw  the  difference  of 
batta  of  captain,  vk.  60  rupees  on  full, 
and  30  rupees  on  half-batta,  in  addition  to 
the  established  allowance  of  his  personal 
rank.  Government  have  also  resolved  that, 
for  every  charge  less  than  five  companies, 
a  medical  man  shall  not  draw  difference  of 
batta,  but  only  30  rupees  palankeen  al¬ 
lowance.  Now,  supposing  he  had  the 
charge  of  four  companies  consisting  of 
400  men,  will  any  one  say  that  30  rupees 
a  month  for  a  conveyance,  is  a  fit  return 
to  a  medical  man  for  his  education,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  talent  ?  Palankeen  allowance 
is  no  remuneration  whatever  for  a  medical 
officer’s  labour ;  and,  whilst  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  sum  fixed 
by  government  will  actually  not  keep  up 
the  conveyance  necessary  for  a  medical 
man.  For  instance,  there  may  be  more 
than  a  dozen  officers  scattered  about  in 
different  parts  of  a  cantonment :  suppos¬ 
ing  that  four  or  five  of  these  officers  fall 
sick  of  fever  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
not  uncommon,  and  the  medical  officer  is 
called  on  to  see  each  of  them  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  and  to  visit  his  hospital  be¬ 
sides  as  often  as  necessary  ;  how  is  he  to 
manage  with  one ,  or  even  two  conveyances, 
considering  the  ground  he  travels  over;  or 
if  the  30  rupees  suffices  to  pay  a  set  of 
bearers,  where  is  he  to  find  means  fdr 
buying,  repairing,  and  replacing  the  pa¬ 
lankeen  itself?  A  medical  officer  would 
certainly,  in  strictness,  be  justified  in  keep¬ 
ing  only  a  palankeen  or  using  a  sick  dooly, 
and  when  his  bearers  complain  of  being 
tired,  in  refusing  to  go  out  It  is  cu¬ 
rious,  too,  to  find  the  medical  officer  placed 
among  the  staff,  and  drawing  allowances 
inferior  to  them  all,  when  the  duties  to 
which  he  has  to  attend  are  far  more  re¬ 
sponsible.  I  have  hitherto  written  as  my 
own  interests  and  feelings  are  affected  as 
a  bachelor  ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  paint 
the  anguish  and  distress  the  order  alluded 
to  has  heaped  on  the  married  assistant  sur¬ 
geons  ;  nor  is  the  bitterness  of  their  despair 
unmixed  with  indignant  remorse,  that, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  they  should 
have  been  made  the  instruments,  however 
guiltlessly,  God  knows,  of  dragging  their 
unhappy  partners  within  the  vortex  of  that 
ruin  which  blasts  their  own  prospects  for 
ever.  These  men  married  under  mode¬ 
rately 
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rately  fair  circumstances,  when  morality, 
prudence,  and  propriety  equally  sanctioned 
the  measure  ;  and  now,  without  fault  of 
theirs,  and  from  events  which  they  could 
neither  foresee  nor  control — nay,  which 
they  were  the  rather  assured  against  by 
their  faith  in  their  employers,  are  they 
doomed  to  the  agony  of  knowing  that  they 
have  been  the  means  of  destroying  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  those  they  would 
have  died  rather  than  injure. 

“  In  conclusion,  the  medical  officers  of 
the  service  would  rather  decline  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  medicine  allowance; 
they  would  prefer  that  government  should 
supply  the  necessaries  for  the  sick  :  but  at 
the  same  time  tljey  have  some  claim  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  just,  nay,  even  a  liberal  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  scientific,  laborious,  and  res¬ 
ponsible  services.” 


HALF  BATTA. 

Under  this  title,  one  of  the  radical  pa¬ 
pers  of  Calcutta  contains  a  letter,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  passage  : 

“  The  men  who  have  gained,  and  who 
preserve,  more  territory  for  the  East-India 
Company  than  would  pay  an  army  ten 
times  numerically  stronger  than  itself,  do 
not  deserve,  at  the  hands  of  that  Company, 
a  treatment  which  involves  a  breach  of 
covenant  (for  assuredly  all  who  are  now 
in  the  arrav,  came  into  it  under  a  covenant 
that  their  reasonable  interests  should  not 
be  violated),  and  our  employers  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  a  measure  which,  after  all, 
will  make  them  but  little  the  richer,  such 
as  the  reduction  of  our  salaries,  will  in 
the  end  be  far  more  injurious  to  them,  by 
destroying  our  zeal  for,  and  our  faith  in 
them,  than  it  could  be  beneficial  if  it 
saved  them  even  twenty  times  as  much  as 
it  does.  I  am  a  friend  to  the  Company’s 
government,  and  advocate  for  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  an  anti-colonist,  and  conse¬ 
quently  an  opposer  of  any  measure  tend¬ 
ing  to  place  us  in  the  hands  of  the  King’s 
government ;  but  I  cannot  support  what 
I  deem  injustice  even  on  the  part  of  those 
I  generally  side  with  ;  and  I  lament  the 
short-sighted  policy  which  dictates  a  les¬ 
sening  of  either  military  or  civil  allow¬ 
ances — neither  of  which  are  more  than 
they  ought  to  be,  considering  the  duties 
to  be  performed ;  the  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  integrity  of  those  who  perform 
them ;  and  the  appearance  of  respecta¬ 
bility  absolutely  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
in  the  country.  We  want  supporters  in 
Parliament,  and  a  subscription  of  five  ru¬ 
pees  each  per  annum  would  get  us  this 
advantage,  and  serve  to  allow  our  repre¬ 
sentative  a  pension  besides.  A  borough 
can  easily  be  had  for  £J3,000,  and  al¬ 
though  the  member  should  be  chosen  from 
among  ourselves,  and  get  a  pension  (on 
resigning  the  service)  for  life,  still  his  re¬ 


election  from  time  to  time  should  depend 
entirely  on  the  zeal  and  ability  he  dis¬ 
played  on  our  behalf.” 


INSOLVENT  DEBTORS. 

An  official  notification  from  the  sheriff 
of  Calcutta,  dated  Feb.  16,  states  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  new  act,  the  Insolvent 
Debtor’s  Court  would  open  on  the  2d 
March,  in  the  grand  jury  room,  before 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CALCUTTA. 

A  pressure  of  other  matters  has  pre¬ 
vented  our  noticing  before,  the  valuable 
improvements  which  are  now  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  salubrity 
of  Calcutta  and  its  environs.  A  canal 
from  the  northward  to  Chitpore,  leading 
into  that  which  joins  the  salt-water  lake 
and  terminates  at  Entally,  is  already  com¬ 
menced,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  it  will  he  com¬ 
pleted  this  season.  Other  improvements, 
such  as  the  widening  of  roads,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  superfluous  vegetation,  &c.  are 
in  progress  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the 
city,  so  that,  ere  long,  Entally,  Bally a- 
ghaut  road,  and  all  that  neighbourhood, 
will  become  as  healthy  as  it  would  be 
pleasant  were  the  roads  watered  as  well  as 
widened,  but  in  the  dry  season  they  are 
almost  impassable  from  the  blinding  clouds 
of  dust  which  prevail.  A  still  more  im¬ 
portant  improvement,  however,  with  a  view 
to  the  diminution  of  the  causes  of  ma¬ 
laria,  is  that  of  draining  the  salt-water 
lake.  Whether  that  object  is  at  present 
contemplated  or  not  we  are  unable  to 
state  ;  hut  we  hope  that  it  is  looked  to  as 
the  conclusion  of  what  is  now  so  happily 
begun. — Beng.  Chron.,  Feb .  21. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals  in  the  River. 

Feb.  18.  Ann,  Worthington,  from  Mauritius 
and  Rangoon. — 22.  Alexander,  Jones,  from  Mau¬ 
ritius  and  Madras. 

Departures  from  Calcutta. 

Feb.  13.  Susan,  Haliday,  for  London _ 15.  Ab- 

berton,  Percival,  for  London,  and  Byron,  An¬ 
drew,  for  Liverpool.  —  17.  Alfred,  Former,  for 
Nantz. — 19.  Harmonie,  Darlin,  for  Bordeaux. — 
20.  John  Biggar,  Kent,  for  London. — 21.  Caesar, 
Watt,  for  London. — 22.  Abgarris,  Edwards,  for 
Coromandel  Coast.— 23.  Barossa,  Hutchinson,  for 
London,  and  William  Money,  Fulcher,  for  Bom¬ 
bay. — 25.  George,  Saunders,  for  Salem  (America). 
— 26.  James  Sibbald,  Cole,  for  London. 


Freight  to  London  (Feb.  27). — £3  dead  weight; 
£5  measurement. 


BIRTHS. 

Dee.  19.  At  Hatrass  indigo  factory,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Miller,  of  a  son. 

Jan.  16.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  T.  P.  Gennoe, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Lodianah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  N.  C. 
Campbell,  commanding  4th  troop  3d  brigade 
horse  artillery,  of  a  son. 

Feb.  3.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Jen¬ 
kins,  H.M.’s  11th  Light  Drags.,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At 
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6.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  John  Stark,  of  a  son. 

7-  At  Benares,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walter  Charles, 
of  the  firm  of  Tuttle  and  Charles,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  A.  Heberlet,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Bailiah  Ghaut,  Mrs.  Wm.  Williams,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  14.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  E.  Francis  to  Miss 
C.  D’Cruze. 

17.  At  Fort  William,  Mr.  J.  King  to  Miss  B. 
Enright. 

19.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  H.  Curling,  H.C.’s  marine, 
to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Hill. 


DEATHS. 

Feb.  14.  At  Chowringhee,  Mrs.  Bennett,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  formerly  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Barrackpore  Park,  aged  57. 

15.  At  the  Great  Gaol,  Calcutta,  Mrs.  C.  Fen¬ 
wick,  aged  46. 


GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

LIQUOR  TO  EUROPEAN  TROOPS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  9,  1829.  —  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
having  had  under  consideration  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  supplying  liquor  to  the 
European  troops,  and  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  soldier  from  the  discomfort  and 
inconvenience  attending  the  necessity  of 
receiving  his  allowance  of  spirits  at  stated 
periods,  is  pleased,  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief, 
to  rescind  the  2d  paragraph  of  the  G.  O. 
dated  the  29th  Dec.  1812,  and  the  23d 
paragraph  of  the  G.  O.  under  date  the 
20th  Dec.  1814,  and  to  direct  that  the 
daily  issue  of  drams  from  the  public  stores 
to  European  troops,  when  not  marching 
or  in  the  field,  shall  be  discontinued. 

Arrack  will  hereafter  be  drawn  from 
the  public  stores  on  the  1st,  10th,  and 
20th  of  each  month,  upon  indent  signed 
by  quarter-masters  of  corps,  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  commanding  officers  of  corps 
and  garrisons,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  regiments,  not  exceeding  the  established 
allowance  of  two  drams  per  man  per  diem, 
which  is  to  be  paid  for  to  the  commissariat 
and  retailed  to  the  men  from  the  canteen, 
to  that  extent  only,  at  the  established  rate 
of  eight  pice  forty  cents,  per  dram,  or  one 
rupee  twelve  annas  per  gallon.  But  com¬ 
manding  officers  will  be  careful  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  that  indulgence  (for  such 
periods  as  they  may  think  proper)  all  sol¬ 
diers  who  may  be  undeserving  of  it. 

Any  extra  arrack  which  may  be  allowed 
to  the  men  at  the  discretion  of  command¬ 
ing  officers,  on  established  holidays,  shall 
be  paid  for  to  the  commisariat,  and  retailed 
to  the  men  at  the  regulated  rate. 

Whatever  quantity  of  arrack  in  excess 
to  the  above  allowance  may  be  draw  n  from 
the  public  stores  for  the  use  of  regimental 
canteens,  shall  be  paid  for  to  the  com¬ 
missariat  at  two  rupees  five  annas  and 


four  pice  per  gallon,  and  retailed  to  tire 
men  according  to  the  existing  canteen 
rates,  viz.  two  rupees  twelve  annas  nine 
pice,  sixty  cents  per  gallon. 

All  accounts  with  the  commissariat  for 
arrack  supplied  to  regiments  under  this 
regulation,  are  to  be  made  up  and  adjusted 
monthly  with  the  commissariat  by  quarter- 

bnfi  vbod  shi  lo  no  item 

Head- Quarters,  Choultry  Plain ,  Jan.  16, 
1829.  —  In  publishing  the  G.  O.  by  go¬ 
vernment  under  date  the  9th  Jan.  1829, 
the  Commander  in-chief  assures  himself 
of  the  most  active  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all  officers  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  desirable  and  important  ends  pro¬ 
posed. 

By  its  operation  the  soldier  will  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  a 
certain  quantity  of  spirits  at  a  fixed  time, 
without  reference  to  his  own  immediate 
inclination,  and  will  now  enjoy  the  power 
of  obtaining  the  same  allowance,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  he  may  wish  to  take,  at 
whatever  period  may  be  most  convenient 
to  himself,  at  precisely  the  same  rate  as 
before,  and  in  a  manner  evidently  giving 
much  additional  respectability  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

He  estimates  the  professional  pride  and 
zeal  of  officers  too  highly  to  imagine  that 
they  can  require  any  excitement  greater 
than  is  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  ame¬ 
liorating  the  character,  and  contributing 
to  the  happiness,  of  those  under  their  com¬ 
mand. 

STATION  OF  WAI.LAJAIIRAD. 

Fort  St.  George ,  Jan.  13,  1829. — The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct  that  Wallajahbad  shall 
cease  to  be  a  separate  military  station  ;  that 
the  native  troops  now'  serving  there  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cantonment  at  Palaveram,  or 
the  Mount,  as  His  Exc.  the  Commander- 
in-chief  may  deem  most  convenient  to  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  and  economy  of 
the  public  service ;  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  troops  at  Palaveram  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  His  Exc.  the  Comman¬ 
der-in-chief  in  like  manner  as  other  govern¬ 
ment  commands. 

ENLISTMENT  OF  RECRUITS. 

Head- Quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  Jan.  15, 
1829. — Officers  commanding  corps,  when 
authorized  to  recruit,  are  required  to  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  following 
points : 

1 .  No  recruit  shall  be  enlisted  for  the 
horse  artillery,  cavalry,  or  golundauze, 
under  the  height  of  five  feet  six  inches, 
nor  for  the  rifles,  light  infantry,  or  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  line,  under  the  height  of 
five  feet  five  inches,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  present  standard,  nor  shall  his 

age 
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age  be  under  sixteen,  nor  above  twenty- 
two  years. 

2.  Especial  care  must  be  bad  to  the 
ascertainment  of  bis  real  caste,  the  precise 
designation  of  which  is  henceforth  to  be 
specified  in  the  register. 

3.  In  examining  the  recruit,  he  must  be 
made  to  strip,  in  order  that  the  full  for¬ 
mation  of  his  body  and  limbs  may  be  ob¬ 
served.  He  must  be  well  made  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  height,  and  free  from  any 
natural  or  contracted  disorder* 

4.  Every  recruit  is  to  be  minutely  exa¬ 
mined  by  an  European  medical  officer,  a 
certificate  from  whom  is  to  be  inserted  at 
the  foot  of  the  register  in  the  monthly  re. 
turn.  This  examination  is  to  include  the 
man’s  age, 

5.  Recruit  boys  may  be  transferred  to 
the  ranks  on  attaining  the  height  of  five 
feet  four  inches,  not  being  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  provided  they  are  in  other 
respects  eligible  subjects.  They  are  not, 
however,  to  be  drilled  with  arms  until  of 
a  sufficiently  matured  strength  for  their 
use,  nor  are  they  to  join  the  ranks  until 
perfectly  capable  of  supporting  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  duty. 

6.  No  boy  is  to  be  enlisted  for  the  re¬ 
cruit  or  pension  list  unless  certified  by  the 
medical  officer  to  be  free  from  all  physical 
defects,  and  perfectly  eligible  in  every  other 
respect. 

7.  Every  recruit  and  boy  is  to  be  vac¬ 
cinated,  if  requisite,  on  enlistment. 

8.  The  1st  and  4th  sections  of  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  War  are  to  be  read  and  carefully 
explained  to  every  recruit,  in  presence  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  enlistment. 

9.  The  standard  height  for  gun  and 
regimental  lascars  is  fixed  at  five  feet  four 
inches  ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
being  of  a  particularly  stout  and  athletic 
make,  he  may  be  taken  at  the  height  of 
five  feet  three  inches.  Their  age  is  not  to 
be  under  sixteen,  nor  above  twenty-two 
years.  In  their  selection,  commanding 
officers  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
caste;  they  will,  however,  pay  every  at¬ 
tention  to  the  instructions  contained  in 
paragraphs  3,  4,  7,  and  8,  particularly  in 
the  selection  of  the  gun  lascars,  the  nature 
of  whose  duties,  as  pioneers,  require  more 
especially  that  they  should  be  of  a  firm 
and  muscular  frame,  capable  of  enduring 
every  species  of  bodily  labour. 


THE  LATE  BURMESE  WAR. 

Fort  St.  George ,  Jan.  16,  1829. —  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date 
the  18th  June  1828,  is  published  in  Ge¬ 
neral  Orders. 

[1  to  10.  The  opportunity  of  the  return  of  the 
last  portion  of  the  Madras  troops  from  Rangoon 
has  been  taken  for  conveying  the  thanks  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  the  heads  of  the  public  departments. 
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whose  cordial  assistance  and  co-operation  during 
the  war  is  much  praised.  To  Lieut.  Colonels  Con¬ 
way  and  Otto,  the  adjutant  and  quarter-master  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  army  ;  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Morrison, 
of  the  commissariat  department;  to  Capt.  Tul- 
loch,  assistant  commissary  general ;  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Board  ;  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Limond,  principal 
commissary  of  ordnance;  to  the  Marine  Board, 
and  to  Capt.  Grant,  the  master-attendant ;  to  Mr. 
Hill,  the  chief  secretary;  and  Mr.  Clive,  the  mili¬ 
tary  secretary  to  government.] 

Par.  161.  “We  are  glad  to  observe  the 
exertions,  zeal,  and  ability  displayed  by 
the  officers  named  in  these  paragraphs,  in 
forwarding  the  public  service  during  the 
late  war  in  their  respective  departments, 
and  we  desire  that  you  will  inform  them 
of  our  satisfaction  and  approbation  of  their 
meritorious  conduct. 

162.  “  With  respect,  however,  to  your 
recommendation  in  favour  of  Captains 
Hitchins,  Steel,  and  Tulloch,  we  think 
that  a  compliance  with  your  request  on 
their  behalf  would  establish  a  very  in¬ 
convenient  precedent ;  we  feel  ourselves, 
therefore,  reluctantly  compelled  to  refuse 
it.  We  cannot  doubt  that  your  govern¬ 
ment  will  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
rewarding  their  services  in  some  manner 
not  inconsistent  with  the  general  regula¬ 
tions  and  usages  of  the  service.” 

MEDICAL  FUND. 

Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  23,  1829 — Ad¬ 
verting  to  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors  in  the  military 
department,  dated  the  30th  April  1823, 
and  published  in  G.  O.  under  date  the  9th 
Sept,  following,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go¬ 
vernor  in  Council  desires  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  no  individual  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  medical  service 
subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  Hon. 
Court’s  letter  above-mentioned,  shall  have 
the  option  of  not  subscribing  to  the  Me¬ 
dical  Fund,  but  shall  pay  his  regulated 
contribution  thereto  so  long  as  he  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  service;  and  all  paymasters  or 
others,  by  whom  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
medical  officers  may  be  discharged,  are 
hereby  ordered  and  directed  to  make  the 
requisite  stoppages  from  the  abstracts  of 
subscribers,  according  to  the  information 
which  they  may  receive  from  the  secretary 
of  the  fund. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  BOARD  AND 
SUPERINTENDING  SURGEONS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  27,  1829.— The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  the 
27th  Aug.  1828,  is  published  in  General 
Orders,  and  the  regulations  which  it  con¬ 
tains  are  to  take  effect  from  the  1st 
proximo. 

52.  “  Members  of  the  Medical  Board  to 
be  hereafter  relieved  from  that  situation  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  nomination  to  it,  unless  on  any  occasion 
the  government  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
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the  continued  service  of  any  member  of 
tfie  Board  is  indispensable  to  the  public 
interests,  in  which  case  such  individual 
may  be  continued  in  that  situation  until 
otrr  decision  on  the  case  shall  be  made 
known.  In  every  such  case  you  will  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  such  information  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guide  our  judgment  on  it  with  the 
least  practicable  delay. 

53.  “  Members  of  the  Medical  Board 
who  shall  have  been  in  that  station  not 
less  than  two  years,  and  not  less  than 
twenty  years  in  India,  including  three 
years  furlough,  shall  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  service  and  allowed  ,£‘500 
per  annum. 

54.  “  ]Viembei-s  of  the  Medical  Board 
who  shall  have  served  five  years  in  that 
situation,  and  not  less  than  twenty  years 
in  India,  including  three  years  furlough, 
shall  be  permitted  to  retire  and  allowed 
T700  per  annum. 

55.  “  Superintending  surgeons  who 
shall  have  been  in  tlud  station  not  less  than 
two  years,  and  not  less  than  twenty  years 
in  India,  including  three  years  furlough, 
shall  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  allowed  ^*300  per  annum. 

56.  u  Superintending  surgeons  who 
shall  have  served  five  years  in  that  situa¬ 
tion,  and  not  less  than  twenty  years  in 
India,  including  three  years  furlough, 
shall  be  entitled  to  retire  on  £3 65  per 
annum. 

57.  “  Retirements  under  the  above  re¬ 
gulations  may  take  place  either  in  India 
or  in  England, 

58.  “  We  have  also  resolved  that  super¬ 
intending  surgeons  who  come  to  England 
on  sick  certificate  shall  resume  that  rank 
and  station  on  their  return  to  their  duty.5’ 


LORD  CLIVE’S  FUND. 

Fort  St.  George,  Feb.  3,  1829 - The 

Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  publish  the  following  extracts 
of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  the  military  department,  to 
the  supreme  government,  and  to  direct 
that  if  any  pensions  of  the  nature  thereby 
prohibited  have  been  granted  at  this  presi¬ 
dency,  the  superintendent  of  pensions  shall 
take  immediate  measures  for  their  btjng 
discontinued,  reporting  the  same  for  the 
information  of  government. 

Par.  41.  “  The  widows  of  officers  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  pension  list  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  he  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
Lord  Clive’s  Fund. 

42.  “  The  widows  of  officers  or  soldiers, 
who  at  the  time  of  their  death  may  be 
pensioners  on  Lord  Clive’s  Fund,  are  only 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  if  they 
shall  have  been  married  prior  to  their  hus¬ 
bands’  having  become  pensioners  on  the 
Fund.” 


Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  publish  the  following  extract  of 
a  general  letter  from  the  Hon.  the  Court 
of  Directors,  in  the  military  department, 
dated  the  18th  June  1828,  in  conformity 
to  which  the  G.  O.  of  the  27th  June  1823; 
by  which  aides-de-camp  were  authorized 
to  draw  their  salaries  from  the  date  of  ap¬ 
pointment,  is  cancelled,  and  those  officers 
will  in  future  receive  their  staff  allowances 
from  the  date  of  joining  their  stations,  on 
the  general  principle  applicable  to  all  other 
appointments. 

Para.  7.  “  We  can  perceive  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  excepting  aides-de-camp 
from  the  general  rules  which  affect  other 
officers  appointed  to  the  staff,  and  desire 
that  the  regulations  brought  to  our  notice 
in  this  paragraph  may  be  cancelled.” 


REGIMENTAL  COLOURS. 

Hecul-  Quarters,  .  Choultry  Plain,  Feb.  14, 
1829. — The  Commander-in-chief  directs, 
that  the  practice  which  obtains  in  some 
regiments  of  using  colours  of  buufvhg.  ill 
lieu  of  the  regimental  colours  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  drill,  &c.  be  discontinued,  .Com¬ 
manding  officers  will  exercise  their  discre¬ 
tion  in  taking  out  the  colours  at  regimental 
parades,  &e. ;  but  no  substitute  fpr  them, 
can  be  allowed.  The  centre  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  will  be  sufficiently  marked  by  the 
ordinary  detail  of  colour  serjeants.  At 
all  parades,  other  than  regimental,  the  co¬ 
lours  are  always  to  be  carried. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GAIETIES. 

The  papers  of  this  presidency  are  filled 
to  satiety  with  accounts  of  the  festivities 
of  the  cold  season  in  different  parts.  A 
very  condensed  report  of  them  is  all  vve 
can  venture  to  give. 

A  ball  given  by  Lieut.  Col.  Pearse  and 
the  officers  of  artillery  at  the  Mount  on 
the  19th  February,  to  Lady  Walker,  was 
extremely  well  attended.  Lady  and  Sir 
George  Walker  were  received  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms, 
which  soon  became  crowded.  Quadrilles 
seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  dance,  and 
the  party,  after  having  passed  a  delightful 
evening,  separated  at  a  late  hour. 

At  Hyderabad,  a  grand  masqurade  and 
fancy  dress  ball  were  given  by  Mr.  Martin, 
at  the  residency,  on  the  18th  February. 
The  Rung-Muhul  was  appropriated  to  the 
gay  revellers,  and  was  splendidly  deco¬ 
rated  and  illuminated. 

Their  Excellencies  the  Nuwaub  Moo- 
neer  Ool  Moolk,  and  the  Rajah  Chundoo 
Loll,  his  Highness  the  Nizam’s  ministers, 
with  their  sons,  were  received  by  the  resi¬ 
dent  at  an  early  hour,  and  seated  near  th6 
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grand  entrance  of  the  Rung-Muhul,  where 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  all 
the  characters,  some  of  whose  whimsical 
and  striking  peculiarities  were  explained 
to  them  by  Mr.  Martin. 

The  exhibition  must  have  been  of  a  most 
novel  kind  to  their  excellencies.  The  jum¬ 
ble  of  characters  was  amusing.  “  There 
wandered  a  Jew  pedlar  with  the  eager 
look  and  slow  cautious  step  of  his  tribe, 
endeavouring  to  impose  on  all.  Here 
sauntered  a  merry  group  of  honest  care¬ 
less  tars  just  from  sea,  ripe  for  fun  and 
frolic  ;  and  in  the  crowd  might  be  seen 
the  pope  and  the  devil,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Abbot  Boniface,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  a  drunken  old  woman, 
Prince  Hal  with  Bouncing  Bet  and  Jane 
Shore  ;  also  Don  Miguel  and  Valdez,  the 
ex-governor  of  Madeira,  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
and  the  Great  Mogul.  We  were  much 
struck,”  adds  the  account,  “  with  the 
astonishment  with  which  a  sepoy,  who  by 
some  accident  had  gained  admittance,  re¬ 
garded  the  novel  spectacle.” 

The  Nawab  Mooneer  ool  Moolk  and 
Rajah  Chundoo  Loll  attended  the  Hyder¬ 
abad  races  on  one  of  the  days  of  run¬ 
ning,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  seemed  highly  entertained 
with  the  morning’s  amusement.  The 
former  arrived  on  the  course  in  an  English 
carriage  and  four,  attended  by  a  body 
guard,  equipped  d  la  mode  Anglaise. 

At  Nagpore,  on  the  12th  December, 
thirteen  u  bachelors  of  Kamptee  ”  gave  a 
fancy  masquerade  ball  and  supper  at  the 
public  rooms  at  Nagpore,  to  the  societies 
at  Nagpore,  Hingna,  and  Kamptee;  and 
on  the  17th  a  splendid  entertainment  was 
given  by  Mr.  Wilder,  the  British  resident, 
to  the  United  Societies.  The  newr  year 
was  ushered  in  by  a  superb  dinner  party 
given  by  the  resident,  at  which  seventeen 
ladies  of  the  station  were  present.  On  the 
6th  of  January,  u  Twelfth  Night,”  the 
race  ball  and  supper  took  place  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  rooms,  which  were  elegantly  decorated 
for  the  purpose.  At  supper  a  pie  was  serv¬ 
ed  up,  filled,  not  with  a  “  Geoffry  Hud¬ 
son,”  but  with  real  live  ortolans,  which 
“  flew  out  on  the  pie  being  opened,  in  a 
very  picturesque  manner.”  The  festivities 
were  concluded  by  a  grand  dinner  party 
given  by  the  resident  to  Col.  Wilson  and 
the  officers  of  the  rifle  corps,  on  their 
passing  on  route  to  Hyderabad. 

At  Bangalore,  during  the  visit  of  the 
governor  to  that  delightful  station  (which 
he  left  on  the  16th  February),  festivity 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  We  subjoin  an 
extract  from  a  narrative  from  a  “  corres¬ 
pondent,”  in  the  Madras  Gazette,  who 
signs  himself  a  “  traveller.” 

“  The  Right  Hon.  gave  a  public  dinner 
to  the  heads  of  departments  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  after  his  arrival,  and  a  ball  and  supper 
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to  the  whole  cantonment  in  the  evening. 
He  was  entertained  by  Sir  Tbeophilus 
Pritzler ;  Lieut.  Col.  Armstrong,  com¬ 
mandant;  and  by  the  officers  of  the  royals 
at  dinner.  On  the  13th  February  the 
amateurs  opened  their  beautiful  little  thea¬ 
tre,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise, 
for  I  understood  they  exerted  themselves 
day  and  night  to  get  it  finished  while  the 
governor  remained,  and  I  believe  it  was 
not  completed  three  hours  before  he  entered 
the  house.  It  is  certainly  the  neatest  and 
the  handsomest  amateur  theatre  I  ever  saw. 
The  performance  w'as  “  Three  Weeks  after 
Marriage,”  and  “  Bombastes  Fqrioso  ;” 
in  the  former  Sir  Charles  and  Ladv  Racket 
(by  Lieuts.  B.  and  O — y)  were  admirably 
sustained,  as  well  as  Old  Drugget  (by  the 
father  of  our  little  Drury),  who  is  always 
at  home  ;  the  other  characters  were  excel¬ 
lent,  considering  two  of  the  ladies  made 
their  debut  that  evening.  The  burlesque 
piece  kept  the  house  in  a  roar  of  laughter 
all  the  time,  every  character  was  good  ; 
the  “  general  and  his  army  ”  made  the 
governor  laugh  not  a  little.  I  never  saw 
it  go  off  better  in  London  :  for  my 
part,  I  really  have  not  laughed  so  much 
these  seven  years.  But  I  was  sorry  to  see 
how  poorly  the  amateurs  were  supported  ; 
I  am  sure  there  were  not  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  people  in  the  house,  and 
was  informed  the  audience  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  number.  The  society  of  Ban¬ 
galore  must  be  extensive  from  the  nume¬ 
rous  party  I  saw  at  the  ball  given  by  the 
governor,  but  they  have  no  esprit  de  theatre 
about  them.  The  whole  force  was  out  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  equally  divided 
into  two  small  armies,  having  twenty-four 
guns,  and  a  sham  fight  commenced  about 
half-past  five.  It  wras  really  a  good  sight 
for  a  soldier,  and  the  manoeuvres  were 
skilfully  made,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
English  army  before  Tippoo  to  a  beautiful 
position  was  grand  ;  it  Was  leading  him 
on  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  he  halted 
till  he  was  knocked  to  pieces  from  above 
by  the  enemy,  and  his  guns  under  co¬ 
ver,  without  the  chance  of  losing  a  man. 
His  Excellency  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  the  morning’s  amusement, 
and  said  it  gave  him  a  greater  idea  of  a 
general  action  than  all  he  ever  read  or 
heard  of  before.” 

THE  ARCHDEACON’S  LECTURES. 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  our 
Ven.  Archdeacon  intends  giving  lectures 
in  the  Vepery  Church  on  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  to  the  seminary  attached  to  the 
mission  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  at  six  o’clock  until  further  notice;  at 
which  all  persons  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantage  are  invited  to' 
attend,  the  usual  service  on  Thursday 
evening  being  on  this  account  transferred 
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J|}ft  present  to  Wednes  lay  evening,— 

Ma<in (@8V*} tQM-#\£gki  9 dt  nidi  oa 
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yteJeibgtnmf  snew  •.  m'*  ,  tMoqiur 
9ii  Indt  isnoio'j  aril  yd  blot  bn/i  tbaJ 

,,  *  ..AQfifDKKT  AT  VEPERY. 

vorit  Jeiii  JUtr  ,Tffni>T  1I913J  or 

A  meJuqchply  accident  occurred 
Thursday  morning  last  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  roof  of  the  new  building  which 
was  erecting  within  the  walls  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  the  Vepery  mission.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  it  had  proved  fatal  to  one  in¬ 
dividual  only;  but  whose  body  was  not 
discovered  till  twenty-four  hours  after. 
Several  others  of  the  workmen  were  se¬ 
verely  injured.  The  cause  of  this  la¬ 
mentable  catastrophe  has  been  variously 
reported ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
committee  which  is  to  assemble  this  day 
will  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  come  at  the 
real  facts  of  the  case. — Ibid.)  Feb.  16. 

A  coroner’s  inquest,  we  observe,  was 
held  on  Saturday  last,  on  the  body  of  the 
young  man  killed  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof  of  the  new  building  at  Vepery.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death, 
occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of 
a  certain  building,  and  the  extreme  care¬ 
lessness,  want  of  feeling,  and  gross  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  contractor  for  the  said  building, 
with  a  deodand  of  100  pagodas  on  the 
materials  moving  and  causing  the  said 
death,” — Ibid-,  Feb .  19. 
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THE  CURRENCY  AND  EXCHANGES. 

We  have  authority  to  publish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  regarding  the  currency  of 
the  incorporated  settlements  :  — 

The  Calcutta  sicca  rupeee,  with  its  ali¬ 
quot  parts  of  annas  and  pice,  is  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  money,  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  accounts  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Is¬ 
land,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  are  kept. 
Spanish  dollars,  Madras  rupees,  and  Java 
guilders  are  also  in  general  circulation, 
and  of  late  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Chili,  and  Peru,  of  the  standard 
weight  and  purity,  as  specified  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  to  Kelly’s  Cambist ,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  government  treasuries,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  commercial  interests 
of  these  settlements. 

Almost  all  commercial  transactions  are 
carried  on  in  the  currency  of  Spanish 
dol|^khrH^centl;r  ,  r  Vn 

1  he  copper  coins  in  circulation  consist 
of  two  pice,  on?  pice,  and  half-pice  pieces, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Hon.,  East- India 
Company  ;  some  i nrenor  ,  Dutch  .jcpppgEj 
coirfe  are  also  in  circulation,  more  espe- 
cialiyU  Singapore  and 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  exchange, 
at, 'Which  the  several  silver (^ojJs|jfe^e35ej5nK 
ceived  into  and  paid  from  the  government 
treasuries  :  _  ..  • 


JXIJNDER  of  BUSHIRE.  0wT 

We  learn  by  letters- received  on  Satur¬ 
day  from  the  Gulf,  that  the  sacking  of 
Bushire  in  November  last  (the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  was  given  in  the  Journal 
for  July),  has  been  followed  up  by 
other  curious  and  interesting  events,  po¬ 
litical  and  military,  which  singularly  mark 
the  disorganized  condition  of  the  internal 
government  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  power,  and  property 
in  that  ill-governed  country. 

Our  last  accounts  above  referred  to  left 
Shaik  Ahmed  in  power  at  Bushire,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  King’s  grandson,  who, 
after  the  plunder  of  the  town,  left  him  in 
power  there,  the  hereditary  shaik,  Abdool 
Russool,  and  his  son,  having  made  their 
escape  by  sea.  We  formerly  stated,  that 
on  the  28th  November,  Shaik  Ahmed  had 
gone  in  procession  to  the  mosque  and  inti¬ 
mated,  after  prayers,  that  if  affairs  re¬ 
mained  prosperous  and  pleasant  be  should 
remain  among  them,  if  not  he  should  re¬ 
turn  to  his  own  country,  Chaub.  Things 
have  not  gone  on  prosperous,  it  appears, 
for  Shaik  Abdool  Russool  has  returned, 
and  is  restored  to  the  office  of  governor 
by  a  new  revolution,  under  the  wing  of 
the  Prince  of  Shiraz,  the  father  of  the 
worthy  scion  of  royalty  who  led  on  the 
marauding  bands  against  Bushire,  and 
placed  Shaik  Ahmed  in  power.  The 
prince  of  Shiraz  came  ostensibly  to  redress 
the  .  evi]s  occasioned  by  his  hopeful  son, 
and  to  punish  the  evil  doers  :  more  pro¬ 
bably  to  glean  any  plunder  which  the  ma¬ 
rauding  parties  might  have  left  behind. 

Chrom,  Feb.  24. 
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,  iaetljevlantrsi  ;K»t!Jta.  Diepo  Negoro  would  not  let-  tfie  cffpta?n 

H  OIS  ol  ieupo  OO  *  go,  so  that  the  two  chiefs  came  alone  to 

the  war  in  java.  our  outposts,  when  they  were  immediately 

The  Batavia  journals,  from  the  5th  to  arrested,  and  told  by  the  colonel  that  he 

the  21s£ri<ebii  do  not  contain  any  reports  was  going  to  their  camp,  but  that  they 
respecting  the  war  with  the  Javanese  iff-  were  hostages,  and  he  should  leave  Orders 
surge nts ;  but  private  accounts  from  DjoC-  to  have  them  put  to  death  and  quartered  if 
jocqrta  of  ,1st  Feb.  contain  the  following  he  should  be  detained  longer  tha'ii  fWeivfe 
important  intelligence:^!  g„ioo  vaqqoo  brm  hours. 

After  the  fortunate  capture  of  the  no-  In  consequence  of  this  threat  one  of  the 
torious  Kiai  Modjo,  with  his  sons,  brothers,  deputies  confessed  that  it  was  the  intention 
and  a  number  of  priests,  the  commis-  of  Ali  Bassa  to  arrest  the  coldW@R  itfwS^ 
sioner-general  thought  of  making  use  of  to  compel  the  government  to  agree  to  the 
this  person,  who  possesses  so  much  in-  exorbitant  demands  of  the  insuf^OfitS. 
fiuence,  for  the  commencement  of  negotia-  One  of  the  deputies  was  required  to  write 
tions,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  peace,  a  letter,  saying  that  the  colonel  would 
which  is  so  much  desired.  After  mature  immediately  come  for  him,  in  consequence 
deliberation,  and  many  conferences  be-  of  which  that  brave  officer  was  sent  back 
tween  Kiai  Modjo  and  one  of  the  n  ost  the  next  day.  Thus  ended  this  unpliehsaht 
conlidential  officers,  it  was  resolved  that  affair.  It  must  be  observed  that  such  pef- 
the  first,  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Diepo  fidy  is  not  natural  to  the  Javanese,  and  js 
Negoro,  should  write  him  a  letter  to  the  probably  a  consequence  of  the  distressed 
effect  that  the  government  of  the  Nether-  situation  in  which  the  insurgents  now  are. 
lands  Was  very  far  from  desiring  to  op-  After  the  failure  of  this  plan,  Diepo 
press  the  Mahometan  faith,  but  rather  dis-  Negoro  showed  himself  disposed  to  answer 
posed  to  protect  it;  that  the  war  in  its  Kiai  Modjo’s  letter ;  but  the  colonel  liav- 
defenee  was  an  unlawful  contest,  and  that  ing  signified  to  Ali  Bassa  that,  on  account 
the  Kiai  Modjo,  as  a  faithful  counsellor,  of  the  breaking  of  the  armistice,  and  the 
exhorted  him  to  make  peace.  unjust  detention  of  Capt.  Roeps,  lie  was 

Two  confidential  priests,  accompanied  ordered  not  to  negociate  with  the  rebels, 
by  Capt.  Roeps*  were  sent  with  the  letter.  and  that  therefore  the  deputies  of  the  priest 
Ali  Bassa,  commander  of  the  insurgents,  might  be  sent  back  ;  the  latter  came  to  the  3 
assured  them,  in  his  master’s  name,  that  camp  the  next  day,  and,  charged  with  a 
the  latter  sincerely  wished  for  peace,  and  letter  from  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  to 
desired,  to  speak  to  Col.- Nabuvs,  commis-  Kiai  Modjo,  proceeded  to  Batavia  with 
sioner  of  the  Netherlands  at  Djocjocarta,  Capt.  Roeps. — Haarlem  Courant,  July  4. 
for  that  purpose.  The  colonel,  upon  this, 
wepC  Mf  the ’advanced  posts  on  the  Progo, 
intending  to  proceed  to  the  enemy’s  head¬ 
quarters  without  any  distrust,  as  he  had  3Sntria. 

always  treated  the  natives  well.  Some 

circumstances,  however,  exciting  Ins  sus-  Manilla. 

picion,  he  resolved  to  remain  on  the  east  Cultivation  of  the  Poppy. — In  a  late  Re- 

of  the  Progo,  and  wrote  to  Ali  Bassa,  gistro  Mercaniil  of  Manilla  may  be  seen 

that  he  wished  to  see  him  on  that  side  of  a  notification  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 

the  river,  and  desired  him  to  state  how  Spain,  authorizing  the  cultivation  of  the 

many  attendants  he  would  bring  with  him,  poppy  in  the  Philippine  Isles. 

that  he  might  not  bring  a  greater  number.  As  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 

The  enemy  then  threw  off  the  mask,  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  these  islands 
deferring,  under  idle  pretexts,  the  inter-  without  prejudice  to  the  existing  regula- 
view  with  the  colonel,  and  unjustly  arrest  -  tions  (prohibiting  the  importation  and  use 
ing  Capt.  Roeps,  threatening  to  cut  off  of  opium)  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,,  his 
his  head,  because  our  troops  had  com-  Majesty  has  determined  that  licences  shall 
mitted  some  hostilities,  which  were,  how-  be  granted  to  all  capitalists  in  the  Philip- 
ever,  necessary,  because  the  enemy,  with  pine  Isles  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
armed  bands  from  all  quarters,  passed  and  production  of  opium,  with  liberty  to 
through  our  lines,  and  molested  and  plun-  export  the  same  from  those  dominions, 
dered  the  faithful  islanders.  A  stratagem,  The  plantations  are  at  present  to  be  strictly 
which  was  justified  by  this  treacherous  confined  to  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
conduct,  saved  Capt.  Roeps  from  a  cruel  of  the  capital,  which,  during  the  three 
death,  without  affecting  our  military  opera-  months  of  harvest,  must  he  watched  by 
tions.  Col.  Nahuys  wrote  to  Ali  Bassa  trustworthy  guards  in  a  similar  manner 
that  he  would  come  to  his  camp  the  next  as  the  plantations  of  tobacco  are  now  pro¬ 
day,  if  he,  considering  the  respect  due  to  tected,  hut  at  the  expense  of  the  prpprie- 
a  commissioner,  would  send  two  prSh^a^tor^The  opium  is  to  he  packed  in  chests, 
chiefs  to  meet  him,  with  a  written  promlsd  and  deposited  in  the  custom  house  deppt 
not  to  detain  him  above  twelve  hours.  Ali  under  three  keys,  which  shall  remain,  one 
Bassa  was  ready  to  agree  to  this ;  but  in  the  possession  of  the  intendant,  one 

with 
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with  the  collector  of  customs,  and  the 


other  with  the  owner  of  the  drug.  The 
duty  on  exportation  at  present  is  to  be 
fixed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  a  value, 
to  be  decided  by  the  price-currents  of 
Canton.  Licenses  are  to  be  renewed  an¬ 
nually,  and  after  the  first  has  expired  others 
shall  be  granted,  on  being  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  has  strictly  observed  the  regu¬ 
lations  established  during  the  preceding 
season. 

By  way  of  experiment,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  bestowing  licenses,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  who  hold  the  greatest  number  of  plan- 

X>  f •-  V's*’'VrW.Tii  c-c  -  v  -  w  m  A 

tations  of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee, 
cocoa,  cinnamon,  &c.  shall  have  a  pre¬ 
ference,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to 

Oyo  0 

apportion  the  quantity  of  land  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  to 
the  extent  of  their  plantations.  Every 
measure  to  be  taken  to  prevent  fraud,  and 
to  afford  encouragement  to  the  extension 
of  the  rearing  of  the  plant,  provided  no 
unforeseen  obstacle  presents  itself. 

The  resolution  of  the  Spaniards  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  growth  of  the  poppy  at  Manilla 
must,  if  successful,  have  a  very  sensible 
effect  on  the  opium  trade ;  and  should  the 
first  essay  be  favourable,  there  does  not 
appear  that  any  impediment  can  arise  to 
the  cultivation  being  carried  to  an  extent 
sufficient  even  to  annihilate  eventually  that 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  India. — Can¬ 
ton  Reg.  Feb.  19. 


SIStatic  Ctsrfroj. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Persia,  dated  Bussorah,  22d  December, 
contains  the  latest  intelligence. 

<£  Civil  disturbances  of  a  serious  nature 
have  broken  out  at  Diarbekir  and  Mar- 
din,  which  are  a  source  of  considera¬ 
ble  anxiety  to  the  Moslems  at  this 
critical  juncture.  In  the  midst  of  these 
public  troubles,  his  highness  the  pacha  is 
engaged  in  restoring  the  irrigation  of  that 
part  of  Mesopotamia  intervening  between 
Bagdad  and  the  site  of  Babylon,  by  the 
revival  of  its  ancient  canals,  connecting 
their  channels,  and  giving  more  beneficial 
directions  to  these  streams.  He  has  also 
instituted  a  manufacture  of  paper,  and  has 
already  produced  some  woollen  cloth  from 
a  late  institution  for  the  supply  of  this 
necessary  article  of  consumption. 

“  The  pachalic  of  Mousel  has  just  been 
granted  by  the  Porte  to  Abdurrahman 
Pacha,  who  visited  Bagdad  at  the  close  of 
the  past  month,  in  order  to  testify  to  his 
highness  Daood  Pacha  his  sentiments  of 
gratitude  at  the  powerful  and  friendly  in¬ 
tervention  of  his  highness  with  the  Pacha 
in  his  favour.  After  the  usual  interviews 
and  interchange  of  presents,  his  highness 
Abdurrahman  Pacha  returned  to  his  capi¬ 
tal  on  the  1st  December.”*— Rom,  Cour. 


China.  [Afro. 

eijina. 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  “  N  A  VIGATEIJR.” 

The  Canton  Register  of  February  19th 
contains  the  following  remarks  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  affair*.  t  f 

The  vigilance  and  the  power  of  the 
Chinese  police  cannot  be  questioned  in 
this  transaction.  Like  every  despotism, 
Chip  a  has  great  power  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  subjects;  but  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  known,  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  murderers,  the  government  impli¬ 
cated  innocent  individuals  and  families. 
Many,  even  women  and  children,  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  some  perfectly 
innocent  were  subjected  to  torture.  Under 
a  free  government  the  operations  of  the 
police  must  necessarily,  in  many  cases,  be 
slower  than  under  a  despotism.  We  know 
that  one  innocent  man,  mentioned  in  our 
last,  was  condemned  to  die;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain,  in  the  estimation  of 
impartial  natives,  that  among  those  who 
did  suffer,  none  were  innocent.  One  or 
two  are  said  to  have  talked,  but  in  vain, 
to  the  last  moment,  of  their  innocence. 
When  Chinese  courts  find  themselves 
obliged  to  take  up  a  case,  and  prosecute  it 
with  the  eye  of  the  supreme  government 
upon  them,  and  dread  of  the  emperor’s 
displeasure  before  them,  they  soon  bring 
affairs  to  a  conclusion  that  looks  well  on 
paper ;  while  they  are  not  very  nice  and 
exact  about  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
several  steps  by  which  they  arrive  at  the 
conclusion.  It  is  credibly  reported,  that 
the  An-cba-tsze,  who  is  the  criminal  judge 
of  the  province,  wished  after  all  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  innocent  man,  Tsae-Kung-Chaou, 
because  he  had  confessed  under  torture ;  but 
the  Kwang-Ciiow-Foo,  whom  Dr.  Morri¬ 
son  addressed  on  the  side  of  mercy,  in 
open  court,  resolutely  opposed  the  judge, 
and  said  he  would  sacrifice  his  office,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  him. 

By  the  way,  it  is  as  well  the  public 
should  know,  that  the  Chinese,  generally, 
not  only  excused  the  apparent  interference 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  January, 
but  highly  commended  the  generous  spirit 
which  dictated  it,  and  lauded  the  foreigner 
who  stood  forth  to  plead  in  behalf  of  ac¬ 
cused  Chinese,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be 
innocent. 

As  that  individual  has  several  times  had 
to  plead  for  mercy  in  behalf  of  foreigners, 
in  cases  of  excusable  homicide,  by  the 
proceeding  of  that  day,  when  he  did  a 
similar  thing  for  a  native  Chinese,  sup¬ 
posed  erroneously  to  have  been  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  foreigners,  the  natives  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  impartiality,  and  several  of 
them  who  heard  of  the  occurrence,  even 
at  a  hundred  miles  distance,  complimented 
him  on  the  occasion.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  hoped,  that  should  unhappily  any  case 
of  homicide  hereafter  occur,  the  difficulty, 

which 
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which  arises  from  an  absolute  requirement 
of  life  for  life,  whatever  the  circumstances 
may  be,  will  not  be  increased  by  the  am¬ 
ple  retribution  which  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  has  inflicted  on  its  own  subjects  in 
this  atrocious  case.  . 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Canton 
has  recognised  the  consular  agent,  lately 
appointed  by  the  King  of  France  in  China, 
1VL  Gernaert,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
property,  said  to  be  of  little  value,  which 
has  been  recovered,  to  be  sent  to  France 
and  distributed,  as  the  governor  says, 
among  the  kindred  of  the  sufferers.  The 
sailor  Francisco  is  also  delivered  to  the 
consul’s  care,  to  be  sent  home  immediately. 
The  governor  expects  to  recover  more  of 
the;  property,  and  promises  to  deliver  it 
when  received. 

Several  occurrences  connected  with  this 
melancholy  affair  throw  light  on  Chinese 
usages.  Criminals  when  about  to  be  de¬ 
capitated  kneel  with  their  faces  towards 
the  imperial  throne,  in  token  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  justice  of  their  death.  They 
dress,  thpmselves  in  the  best  raiment  they 
can  procure,  under  a  belief  that  the  clothes 
in  which  they  die  will  be  theirs  in  Hades. 
Foreigners  noticed  with  surprise  the  fact 
at  the  execution  of  the  men  about  to  be 
deprived  oflife  being  well  clothed.  It  is, 
however,  reported  that  their  dead  bodies 
were  robbed  of  the  garments  in  which  they 
died  the  night  after  the  execution. 

The  executioners  in  Canton  are  Chinese 
soldiers,  a  few  of  whom,  stationed  at  a 
small  custom-house  on  a  creek  outside  the 
city,  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  em¬ 
ployment.  They  receive  their  monthly 
allowance  and  half  a  dollar  from  govern¬ 
ment  for  every  criminal  whom  they  be¬ 
head.  For  cutting  to  pieces  a  human 
being,  three  taels  is  the  allotted  fee  ;  those 
who  pay  them,  however,  generally  deduct 
a  trifle.  There  is  one  man  who  has  been 
an  executioner  upwards  of  thirty  years; 
and  he  has  declared  in  the  hearing  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  have  questioned  him  since 
the  late  execution,  that  he  has  in  his  life¬ 
time  put  to  death  upwards  of  10,000  cri¬ 
minals  !  During  the  time  of  the  pirates 
he  decapitated  about  1,000  a  year. 

Before  being  taken  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  criminals  have  at  the  prison-gate  a 
piece  of  pork,  four  cakes,  and  two  cups  of 
spirits  given  to  them.  This  is  called  “  sa¬ 
crificing  ”  to  them  :  there  are  some  who 
eat  and  drink  of  these  sacrifices. 

The  having  no  brother  to  survive  and 
perpetuate  the  family  is  considered  a  rea¬ 
son  for  sparing  the  life  of  one  condemned 
to  die.  A  young  man  of  this  party  who 
was,  with  the  others,  to  have  suffered  on 
the  28th  of  January,  but  for  some  reason 
the  execution  was  deferred  till  the  30th, 
received  on  the  29th  testimonials  that  he 
was  an  only  son,  and  that  the  family  for 
three  generations  had  been  preserved  by 
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one  individual,  had  his  life  spared  by  the 
authority  of  the  governor  of  Canton. 

_ CD  o  orfl  xJ.tiw  ■/ 

FOREIGN  COIN  IN  CHINA.  ° 

The  censor  Changtsang,  having  in¬ 
formed  his  majesty  that  in  the  provinces  of 
Canton  and  Fokien  foreign  coin  with  Chi¬ 
nese  characters  on  them,  denoting  the  title 
of  the  kings  who  issued  them,  were  circu¬ 
lated,  the  emperor  immediately  put  forth 
an  order  in  council  to  prohibit  them.  The 
Canton  governor,  with  the  deputy  gover¬ 
nor,  &c.  have  accordingly  issued  a  strict 
inhibition  of  all  coins  bearing  the  foreign 
titles  alluded  to,  such  as  JCwang-chung , 
“  in  the  midst  of  light  or  glory  ICing- 
shing ,  “glorious  effulgence Jung~hing, 
“  rising  illumination  Kea-hing ,  “  ex¬ 
cellent  glory  &c.  with  the  words,  uni¬ 
versal  gem,  great  gem,  vast  gem,  &c.  said 
of  the  coin,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese  themselves.  The  official  docu¬ 
ment  says  that  as  many  as  seven-tenths  of 
the  current  coin  is  of  this  kind  ;  for,  in 
addition  to  those  imported,  coiners  in 
China  made  pice  like  them,  after  they  be¬ 
came  current,  because  their  value  was  less 
in  material  than  what  they  passed  for. 

The  reason  for  prohibiting  this  coin  is 
entirely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  foreign, 
which  would  equally  apply  to  Spanish 
dollars,  had  they  any  Chinese  characters 
on  them  which  could  he  generally  read. — 
Canton  Reg.,  Feb.  2. 

TRADE. 

The  silk  piece  goods  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers  may  be  obtained  at 
prices  considerably  under  the  rates  before 
prevailing,  as  is  usual  when  money  is 
scarce  and  the  demand  for  these  descrip¬ 
tions  of  goods  has  for  a  time  ceased.  This 
branch  of  trade,  we  understand,  has  been 
much  curtailed  this  season,  and  the  exports 
to  Europe  and  America  very  limited. 

Teas  also  are  to  be  purchased  on  very 
favourable  terms.  Some  small  supplies  of 
nankin  raw  silk  have  been  received  lately, 
but  little  of  it  remains  in  the  market. 

Nankeens  are,  in  common  with  most 
other  articles  of  foreign  demand,  declin¬ 
ing,  as  the  ships  are  completing  their  car¬ 
goes,  and  departing  for  their  various  des¬ 
tinations. 

Syeee  silver  continues  veiy  scarce,  and 
few  new  dollars  to  be  obtained  even  at  a 
premium  of  one  per  cent. — Canton  Reg., 
Feb.  2. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  trial, 
now  in  action,  of  the  British  cotton  yarn, 
with  the  manufacturers  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  which,  if  it 
can  be  brought  convertible  to  their  pur¬ 
poses,  must  act  forcibly  against  the  cotton 
trade  of  India. 

On  this,  however,  much  must  depend, 
whether  British  industry  and  ingenuity 

o  l  ai  can 
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can  produce  the  article  at  a  price  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  Chinese  consumer ;  and  if 

they  ‘can,  the  consequence  is  defined.— 

no  oJ  D91BCJ9  tq 

oriw  tnBtn  aril  brrs  i^noanq 

3fala  B  ni  3?  IMPORT  OF  COTTON.  *J31Kycl9L 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  cotton 
imported  from  India  into  Canton  during 

tfie1iek^5h&'to  ”r,B  ' .  ob  J 

“Oiiiteni  aasiqxe  h^Ifales.  '  Peculs. 

From  Bombay  . .  .1 1 2,63 1  wt.  3 1 4,000 
Bengal  ...  58,326  129,580 

-  Madras  ...  13,643  30,643 


aew  93Bt>  gidT —  184,600  474,223 

Peculs  474,223  are  equal  to  63,229,700  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

EXPORT  OF  TREASURE. 


In  Sycee  Silver, 
In  Dollars.  Tales. 

Bombay  . 3,427,680  255,620 

Bengal .  403,488  81,260 

London  .  150,000  122,810 


3,981,168  459,690 

The  dollars  being  principally  the  defaced 
or  broken  coin. 

In  the  above  is  included  the  treasure 
taken  away  by  the  French  ship  Chonqna, 
for  Bengal. 


Australasia. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

COLONIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

James  Bowman.  Esq.,  principal  surgeon,  to  be 
inspector  of  hospitals. 

Major  Macpherson,  39th  regt.,  to  he  military 
commandant  at  Bathurst. 

Major  Sweetman  to  be  coroner  for  Sydney  and 
district,  in  room  of  Dr.  Halloran. 

Messrs.  R.  Hoddle,  J.  B.  Richards,  Jas.  Ralfe, 
and  H.  Finch,  assistant  surveyors,  to  be  surveyor. 

Thos.  Evernden,  Esq.,  to  be  superintendent  of 
police  at  Bathurst. 

Rev.  JohnVincent  to  be  chaplain  at  Moreton  Bay. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Dulhunty  to  be  assistant  surveyor  of 
roads  and  bridges. 

F.  N.  Rossi,  Esq.,  to  resume  duties  of  principal 
superintendent  of  police,  from  1st  Feb.  1829. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  T.  Morisset  to  be  commandant  of 
Norfolk  Island. 

Thos.  Macquoid,  Esq.,  to  be  sheriff  of  territory 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  room  of  John  Macka- 
ness.  Esq.,  from  2d  Feb.  1829. 

M.  C.  Cotton,  Esq.,  to  be  collector  of  customs 
at  Sydney. 

Burman  Lauga,  Esq.,  to  be  controller  and  land¬ 
ing  surveyor  of  customs  at  Sydney. 

Mr.  Thos.  Oliver  to  be  landing  waiter,  searcher, 
and  gauger,  in  department  of  customs  at  Sydney. 


'noiJGm’t^WWsnimn'j  R  iol  bevo 

Supreme  Court,  September  1 9.  Trials  of 
Natives. —  An  aboriginal  native  of  More- 
ton  Bay  was  placed  in  the  dock,  for  the 
purpose  of  -being  tried  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  the  wilful  murder  of  a 
European.  Before  the  information  ifeing 
gone  into,  or  the  prisoner  called  to  plead, 
Judge  Dowling  inquired  whether  or  no 


the  black  vfafc  at  all  conversant  with  the 
English  language,  to  which  the  Attorney- 
general  replied  in  the  negatiysnq  lugsl  'io 
Judge  Dowling. — “  Then  how  do  you 
purpose,  Mr.  Attorney-general,  to  try  this 
man  ?  The  prisoner,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution,  is 
entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  composed 
one-half  of  Ins  own  countrymen.  But,’ 
waving  even  this  as  a  matter  of  considera¬ 
tion,,  by  what  means  do  you  intend  to 
convey  to  this  man’s  mind,  whom  you 
purpose  to  try  for  a  capital  felony,  the 
nature  and  particulars  of  the  charge 

The  Attorney -general. —  “  I  consider, 
that  in  the  trial  of  this  aboriginal  native, 
it  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to  provide  either 
of  the  requisitions.  Constituted  as  this 
colony  is,  in  respect  of  the  aboriginal  po¬ 
pulation,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  consia 
dered  on  terms  of  relationship  and  good 
feeling  between  this  class  of  people  and 
Europeans.  I  hold  that  the  aboriginals  of 
this  colony  are  amenable  to  the  British 
laws  for  any  acts  they  may  be  found 
guilty  of,  in  the  same  proportion  as  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  convicted  of  offences  against 

them,  might  be  punished  by  our  courts. 
With  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  jury 
composed  one-half  of  Europeans  and  the,; 
other  half  aboriginals,  this,  in  the  present 
untutored  and  savage  state  of  the  natives, 
is  next  to  impossibility  to  effect.  Hence, 

then,  the  absolute  necessity  of  departing 
from  the  rule  of  law,  which  your  honour 
has  adverted  to,  but  which  I  admit  is 
strictly  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution.  But  in  the  present 
unlettered  state  of  the  black  community’ 

I  apprehend  your  honour  will  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  foregoing  this  rule  in  the  instance 
before  the  court^j.  ni  9<J  lorinso  yiltnroa  odl 

rlhe  Judge. — “The  material  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  court  is—- does 
the  prisoner  stand  in  such  a  situation  as 
that  he  may  be  made  to  understand  what 
is  passing  to  his  prejudice  on  the  trial?” 

The  Attorney -general. — “  I  believe  he 
does  not;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary 
forme  to  explain  why  I  have  not  taken  the 
precaution  of  having  persons  in  attendance 
who  are  conversant  with  the  dialect  of  the 
Moreton  Bay  blacks,  and  who  might  have 
been  used  as  interpreters  on  the  occasion. 
The  reason  was  this  :  some  months  ago  a 
black  native  was  tried  for  murder  ;  on 
that  occasion  I  obtained  the  attendance  of 
Mr.  Threlkeld,  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  mission,  who  under¬ 
stood  tolerably  well  the  native  language  of 
the  person  then  on  trial.  I  also  procured 
the  chief,  Boongaree,  who  was  employed 
in  court  to  assist  Mr.  Threlkeld  in  inter¬ 
preting  and  propounding  questions  to  the 
black..  The  latter,  however,  for  reasons 
nfes  the  man  himself,  reftlsssiMi) 

make  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  put 
to  him.  The  black  was  convicted,  and 

subsequently 
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subsequently  executed  in  the  usual  course 
of  legal  proceedings.^  ni  boilqei  -  ■ 

The  Judge. — “This  roan  is  a  savage. 

He  stands  before  the  court  in  the  same 
light  as-,  a  dumb  man— as  void  of  all 
i  n  tyl  lect?.)  x  t eY&ii  dpi£V$]js£  £4x  jfei  i  f\vi& 

liesses  in  support  of  a  charge,  and  that  of 
capital  felony,  which  affects  his  life.  The 
roan  knows  nothing  of  what  is  being  said 
against  bimyo- He  is  ihe&jkble  of  iiiaking 
any  defence.  Non  constat,  if  this  man 
were  made  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge  you  are  here  prepared  to  prove 
against  him,  he  might  set  up  such  a  satis¬ 
factory  defence  as  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  such  a  situation,  as  that  the 
retaliation  on  his  part,  which  atfeeted 
a  European’s  death,  was  justifiable  in 
Jatertfoo  ad  o3  fbn9fbtqqe  I  3i 

The  Attorney -general. — I  will  just  ob¬ 
serve,  thatethe  case,  as  affects  the  prisoner, 
is-one  so  clear  and  satisfactory  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  as  that  it  would  be  morally  impos¬ 
sible,  by  any  evidence  which  might  be 
offered  on  the  prisoner’s  side,  to  shake 
that  testimony.  I  can  have  no  wish,  be¬ 
yond  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of  public 
justice;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  pub- 
liedjustiee  would  be  sacrificed  if  the  dry 
forms  of  law  were  to  be  rigidly  adhered 
to,  in  instances  where  the  aboriginals  of 
the. colony  are  parties  who  have  to  appear 
before  the  court;  Your  honour  is  not  per¬ 
haps  aware  of  the  fact,  that  with  the  black 
natives  here,  they  do  not  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  revenge  any  insult,  that  may  have 
been  offered  them,  upon  the  actual  aggres¬ 
sor,  but  that  they  do  so  upon  the  very  first 
European  they  meet  with.” 

The  Judge. — “  The  public  justice  of 
the  country  cannot  be  in  any  way  defeated 
by  itbe  delay  of  this  trial.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  are  roost  certain¬ 
ly  amenable  to  all  the  consequences  of 
punishment  which '-the  English  law  affixes  ; 
but  if  these  wretched  people  are  to  be  held 
liable  to  punishment,  the  same  as  a  Eu¬ 
ropean,  surely  those  miserable  outcasts 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  pro¬ 
tection  which  the  British  law  affords  to  its 
own  immediate  subjects.  Looking  at  this 
case,  in  any  point  of  view,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  if  T  were  to  try  this  sa¬ 
vage,  in  his  utterly  defenceless  situation, 

I  should  be  at  once  departing  from  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  British  law.  As 
such  I  will  not  try  this  man.  Let  him  be 
remanded.  The  Attorney-general  has  it 
in  his  power  to  provide  interpreters  from 
the  district  the  man  came  from  (Moreton  secretary. 


—Australaskfo®  fclaiitS  9£9  aowbotq 
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The  Attorney  -general  said  he  would  Ire 
prepared  to  proceed  on  the  trial  of  the 
prisoner  next  session;  and  the  man,  who 
appeared  before  the  court  almost  in  a  state 
of  nature,  having  an  old  blanket  merely 
wrapped  round  his  person,  was  then  re¬ 
leased  from  the  dock,  and  ordered  to  jhe 
returned  to  gaol,  with  express  instruc¬ 
tions  by  the  learned  Judge  to  the  sheriff, 
that,  whilst  there,  the  man  should  meet 
with  humane  treatment. 


Sept.  29.  Rex  v.  Hall. — This  case  was 
heard  and  decided  before  Judge  Dowling 
and  a  military  jury.  Tt  was  on  a  criminal 
ex-offieio  information  filed  against  the  de¬ 
fendant,  laying  to  his-charge  the  publica¬ 
tion  ot  a  certain  “false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  libel,  contained  in  the  Monitor 
newspaper  of  the  5th  July  1828,”  upon 
Thomas  Hobbes  Scott,  in  his  capacity  of 
archdeacon,  with  intent  to  bring  him,  the 
said  Archdeacon,  into  public  disrepute, 
and  so  forth  ;  to  which  the  defendant 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  Attorney-general  addressed  the  jury 
upon  the  ease,  and  having  called  witnesses 
to  prove  the  publication  of  the  paper,  and 
its  applicability  to  the  Archdeacon,  the 
defendant,  in  person,  entered  upon  his 
defence  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  observations  in  his  paper, 
though  they  might  annoy  the  Archdeacon, 
were  not  libellous,  as  they  solely  referred 
to  his  political  conduct ;  that  if  the  publi¬ 
cation  be  held  to  he  libellous,  he  must 
cease  to  be  a  public  writer,  for  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  conduct  his  paper  any  longer 
with  consistency.  He  could  not  have  pos¬ 
sibly  written  on  a  public  question  more 
mildly  than  as  he  had  in  the  instance  in 
question.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
article  which  implied  that  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  was  not  the  most  amiable  man  in 
being,  but  irrational  in  politics.  A  man 
might  be  a  good  carpenter,  an  excellent 
husband,  a  kind  father;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  discussion  of  public  morals, 
these  required  more  instruction  than  what 
was  necessary  for  a  parent  to  impart  to  his 
children. 

After  a  charge  from  the  judge,  the 
jury  deliberated  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
found  the  defendant  guilty. 


against 


Nov.  1.  Criminal  information  _ 

the  Government  Secretary. — Mr.  E.  S.^Hall 
moved  for  a  criminal  information  against 
the  Hon.  Alexander  M‘Leay,  colonial 
He  held  an  affidavit  whieh  he 


Bay)  against  the  next  criminal  court  Ses-  31  had 

which  he  founded  his  application  ;  but,’ 


Tn  Tnj;  .  •  i  ,  . -  T“'  —  svvorn  to  in  open  court,  and  upOii 

nionsi*  Jn  India,  trials  of  this  sort  ar(*  JoT  f .  * 


common  occurrence.  Fixed  interpreters 
are  there  named  by  the  courts  ;  and  these 
are  called  upon  whenever  instances  of 
quarrel  oj  theft  are  committed  betw-een 
the  Europeans  and  the  black  population  of 
that  country.” 


*  *  /  7 

perhaps,  as  the  affidavit  might  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  explanatory,  he  would 
introduce  the  subject  with  a  few  brief  re¬ 
marks.  In  consequence  of  a  notification 
which  appeared  in  the  Government  Gazette , 
all  persons  to  apply  to  the  co¬ 
lonial 


inviting 
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lonial  secretary  to  rent  land,  he,  as  a  free 
subject,  sent  in  a  written  application  to 
Mr.  M‘Leay,  to  rent  a  certain  portion  of 
land.  Next  day,  or  the  day  after,  he 
(Mr.  H.)  received  from  Mr,  M‘Leay  an 
answer,  informing  him  that  no  land  what¬ 
ever  could  be  let  to  him.  In  reply  to  that 
letter,  he  (Mr.  H.)  wrote  another,  request¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  M‘Leay  to  state  the  reason 
why  he  was  excluded  from  a  privilege 
open  to  all  other  persons,  and  intimating 
that  his  desire  in  obtaining  this  piece  of 
information  was,  in  order  that  the  same 
might  be  transmitted  to  England  for  the 
consideration  of  the  secretary  for  the  co¬ 
lonies.  To  this  reply  of  his,  he  (Mr.  H.) 
yesterday  morning  received  an  answer 
from  Mr.  M‘Leay,  and  it  was  that  letter 
which  he  considered  calculated  to  injure 
his  reputation,  both  in  a  public  and  private 
point  of  view,  and  upon  which  he  now 
appealed  to  the  court.  One  sentence  of 
the  letter  ran  thus  :  “In  reply,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that,  were  his  Excellency 
bound  to  answer  your  letter,  assigning 
his  reasons  for  refusing  to  let  you  land,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  state  you  are  editor 
of  the  Monitor  newspaper,  the  columns  of 
which  bear  testimony  that  they  destroy  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  colony,  and 
demoralize  the  community,  by  reflecting 
upon  the  clergy  of  the  established  church, 
without  at  all  referring  to  your  late  con¬ 
viction  for  libel  upon  the  Venerable  the 
Archdeacon.”  (Mr.  H.  here  put  in  an 
affidavit,  denying,  in  general  terms,  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
letter.  He  then  continued)  Now  a  per¬ 
son,  after  receiving  a  letter  of  this  kind 
from  a  person  like  Mr.  M‘Leay,  to  feel 
nothing,  must  be  a  man  either  without 
principle  or  conscious  of  his  own  guilt. 
He  was  sure  the  court  would  mete  him 
out  justice,  and  protect  him  from  the  arm 
of  tyrannical  power.  He  therefore  prayed 
the  court  to  grant  him  a  rule,  calling  upon 
the  Hon.  Alexander  M‘Leay  to  shew 
cause  why  a  criminal  information  should 
not  be  filed  against  him,  upon  the  letter 
before  the  court. 

The  Chief  Justice — This  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  criminal  information.  The 
affidavit  which  has  been  put  in  is  not  in  a 
regular  form.  However,  dismissing  this, 
the  court  considers  that  the  affidavit  which 
states  the  case  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 
There  appears  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
affidavit  by  which  a  grand  jury  could  find 
a  bill,  and  consequently  not  one  upon 
which  this  court  will  feel  warranted  in 
granting  a  criminal  information.  Appli¬ 
cation  refused. 

Hart  v.  Bowman. — This  case,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  colony,  was  brought  on 
and  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Dowling 
and  two  assessors. 

The  case  excited  a  vast  interest ;  and 
from  its  commencement  in  the  forenoon, 


to  its  conclusion  about  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
when  the  assessors  declared  their  verdict, 
every  obtainable  seat  in  and  about,  as  well 
as  in  the  body  of  the  court,  was  crowded 
with  auditors.  The  damages  were  laid  at 
^2,000.  The  action  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  Hart,  merchant  and  trader 
in  Sydney,  against  Dr.  Bowman,  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  general  hospitals  in  the  colony, 
for  a  criminal  conversation  with  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  wife  ;  to  which  the  defendant  plead¬ 
ed  the  general  issue. 

After  the  examination  of  numerous  wit¬ 
nesses  on  both  sides,  and  the  judge  hav¬ 
ing  recapitulated  the  evidence  with  great 
impartiality,  the  assessors,  after  retiring 
from  the  court  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  damages  £50  and  costs. 


MELVILLE  ISLAND. 

There  appears  to  be  little  prospect 
that  the  settlement  established  at  Mel¬ 
ville  Island  will,  for  any  length  of  time 
to  come,  if  ever  it  do,  prove  more  pro¬ 
pitious  than  it  has  proved.  There  is  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  every  judicious 
individual  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  settlement  to  bear  out  this 
conclusion.  The  leading  ostensible  ob¬ 
ject  fur  forming  a  settlement  at  all  at 
Melville  Island,  appears  to  have  been  in 
order  to  secure  a  friendly  traffic  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  Malays :  but  that 
object  has  not  been  by  any  means  answer¬ 
ed  ;  for  Port  Cockburn,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  settlement  on  Melville  Island  has 
been  formed,  is  quite  out  of  the  road  of 
the  Malays.  The  navigation  through  it 
is  full  of  intricacies ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
port  to  which  they  never  resort,  at  least, 
in  any  numbers  worth  speaking  about 
—  and  as  much  for  those  reasons  as  their 
piratical,  naturally  mistrustful,  and  vin¬ 
dictive  disposition,  scarcely  any  one  effort 
used  since  the  establishment  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  at  Port  Cockburn,  to  entice  the  Ma¬ 
lays  to  a  frequent,  friendly,  and  a  regular 
intercourse,  appears  to  have  succeeded.  The 
entire  profit  accruing  to  the  settlement 
since  its  formation,  a  period  now  upwards 
of  four  years,  from  the  trepang  trade, 
would  not  probably  afford  indemnification 
for  its  current  expenses  and  drafts  upon 
the  colony  during  a  single  month.  There 
evidently  has  been  a  want  of  judgment 
exhibited  in  fixing  the  settlement  on  Mel¬ 
ville  Island,  where  it  now  stands,  or  is 
supposed  to  stand  ;  for  Port  Cockburn  is 
not  alone  exceptionable  from  its  maritime 
deficiencies,  but  the  settlement  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity  has  proved  extremely  unfavourable 
to  health,  surrounded,  as  it  nearly  is,  by 
an  extensive  morass  ;  for  tins  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  the  whole  island  is  described  as  being- 
of  so  sterile  and  unfavourable  a  character, 
that  no  better  scite  than  the  one  adopted 

could 
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could  probably  be  discovered  upon  which 
to  found  a  settlement.  Melville  Island 
docs  not  appear  likely  ever  to  repay,  in  a  re¬ 
turn  of  commercial  or  other  advantages,  the 
first  cost  of  its  sett ' e m etiLAnircflle^S  the 
continual  expense  of  its  mainteiwrc&b  Its 
abandonment  in  favour  of  Port  Raffles  is 
already,  lW$  deV; wglftdro  n 

if  the  superiority  of  the  latter  be  as  repre¬ 
sented,  few  will  be  disposed  to  question 
the  expediency  of  such  a  step. — Australian , 

6  19  9  doffiw  pj  ;  >x\tf  g 

The  establishment  at  Melville  Island 
is  to  be  abandoned  forthwith.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  send  the  stores,  &c.  to  Raffles  Bay,  and 
to  re-transport  the  guard,  officers,  and  pri¬ 
soners  to  Sydney.— Ibid.,  Oct.  SO. 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  the  Sydney 
papers  speaks  thus  of  the  place  : 

“  I  would  not  have  you  imagine  that 
we  cannot  obtain  a  good  meal  here.  A 
fowl  may  be  purchased  for  one  Spanish 
dollar,  and  a  pumpkin  is  occasionally  at¬ 
tainable  at  the  same  price.  We  sometimes 
get  fresh  pork  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  a 
bandycoot  may  be  purchased  for  2s,  6d. 
Of  fish,  however,  a  mess  is  occasionally 
attainable  (at  least  I  have  angled  three  or 
four’ thnes* with  success  at  the  wharf),  and 
of  wild  cabbage  we  can  get  abundance 
within  five  or  six  miles;  but  the  natives 
are  so  hostile,  and  are  generally  so  nu¬ 
merous,  as  to  render  it  extremely  dange¬ 
rous  to  venture  even  a  few  hundred  yards 
into  the  woods  without  the  protection  of 
fire-arms  ;  and  of  these,  unless  there  are 
three  or  four,  they  seem  to  care  very  little, 
having  frequently  been  known  to  attack  a 
body  of  three  or  four  armed  stockmen,  and 
to  take  the  cattle  from'  them.” 


-EARTHQUAKE. 

An  earthquake  has  been  recently  expe¬ 
rienced  up  the  country.  Several  smart 
shocks  were  felt  amongst  some  of  the 
mountain  ranges  distributed  over  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Argyleshire,  somewhere  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Lake  George. 
The  concussion  is  represented  to  have 
lasted  some  minutes.  It  was  preceded  by 
the  springing  up  of  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  S.W.  quarter,  which  swiftly  increased 
to  the  velocity  of  a  hurricane,  tearing  up 
whole  trees  by  the  roots,  and  scattering 
their  branches  through  the  air  like  chaff. 
Whilst  the  hurricane  raged  with  the  ut¬ 
most  violence,  the  earth  in  various  places 
became  convulsed,  heaving  up  into  chang¬ 
ing  billowy  ridges,  yawning  and  closing, 
and  splitting  here  and  there  into  destruc¬ 
tive  chasms.  Some  few  stock-huts  were 
partially  demolished,  and  others  shifted 
from  their  former  foundations.  One  side 
of  a  cattle  fence  was  altogether  upturned, 
but,  from  the  isolated  nature  of  the  con- 
try,  there  being  hut  few  other  inhabitants 
Aiiat.Journ  .Vol.2&,No.  1 6'4, 
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than  the  solitary  grazier,  his  'men,  aid 
herds,  and  still  fewer  fixed  habitations) 
the  injury  effected  fo  property  Was  hut 
trifling,  and  the  convulsion  was 
sparing  of  life.  After  the  combined  ele¬ 
ments  had  rfiged  in  this  way  for  some’  nfil/ 
nuteSj  their  roar  gradually  diminished  for' 
about  an  hour,  when  it  again  increased 
with  stunning  bursts  of  thfihder,  torrents 
of  rain,  and  blasts  of  vfviVi  lightning. 
Men  stood  aghast,  and  the  cattle  fan  cower¬ 
ing  for  shelter  to  the  hills.  The  storm, 
for  the  short  time  it  continued,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  been  almost  unprebedefit-. 
ed  in  violence.  The  above,  hoWever, 
seems  not  to  he  the  only  instanceon*  record 
of  slight  concussions  of  the  earth  being 
experienced  in  certain  parts  of  the  colony. 
Colonel  Collins,  in  his  account  Of  tlie 
early  settlement  of  New  South  Walerf; 
makes  mention  of  thepheuomeiioh.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  occurrences  at  the  settletiYeilt  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June  I'T'ffS,  he  ^ays : 
“  One  evening  in  this  month  a  flight 
shock  of  an  earthquake 'had  been  Observed; 
which  lasted  two  or  three  seconds,  and 
was  accompanied  with  a  distant  fibise  like 
the  report  of  camion  cbmirtg  frdm  the 
southward  :  the  shock,  however,  WaMob^ll” 
This  again  confirms  the  probability  Of  this 
country  possessing  far  more  bxten'siWi 
mines  of  bitumen,  coal,  iron,  Slid  tire 
various  crude  minerals  and  metals  useful 
in  commerce  and  the  arts,  than  has  been 
commonly  imagined,  or  the  localities  of 
which  have  yet  been  strictly  ascertained. 
Sydney  Gaz. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY", 

A  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales 
was  held  on  the  2d  October.  Sir  John 
Jamison,  the  president,  in  addressing  the; 
Society,  took  a  review  of  the  state  of  agri¬ 
culture  throughout  the  colony,  contrasting 
the  recent  drooping  and  despairing  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  country,  with  its  present 
refreshed  and  flourishing  appearance.  He 
also  complimented  the  Society  upon  the 
rich  accession  which  the  colony  had  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  importations  of  horses  and 
horned  stock  of  the  purest  breeds. 
The  show  of  horned  stock,  subsequently 
exhibited  at  the  fair,  though  not  very  great, 
with  Tittle  exception,  Was  remarkable  foN 
excellence  of  breed.  A  number  of  young 
hulls  of  the  Durham  breed,  reared  at 
Segenhoe,  under  the  car  e  of  Mr.  MaehV- 
tyre;  sold’  at  £20  a  piece,  and  sliuf] g 
working  bullocks  averaged  somewherj*' 
about  £5  lets.  ThN  was  no  pfoof  of  defi 
preciation  in  the  price  of  stock  ;  it  rHthbr  ' 
serves  to  shew  how  judicious  a  pr'efcte'dce 
is  getting  up  amongst  the  body-  6f  out 
stockholders  for  cattle  of  a  superior  Tffefcd, 
which  cost  something  at  first,  and"  a*e  eker 
after  serviceable,  above  cattle  of  an  inferior 
2  H  des- 
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description,  the  first  cost  of  which  maybe 
little,  and  the  profit  from  which  ultimately 
is  as  almost  certain  to  prove  still  less. — lb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grants  of  Land. — Subjoined  is  a  go¬ 
vernment  notice,  respecting  alterations 
made  in  the  qualifications  to  entitle  to 
land. 

Colonial  Secretary  s  Office,  Dec.  16,  1828. 
— His  Majesty’s  government  having  laid 
it  down  as  an  established  principle,  that 
land  shall  be  given  in  proportion  to  actual 
available  capital  only,  and  it  appearing 
inconsistent  with  that  principle  to  admit  as 
such  any  live  stock  purchased,  or  said  to 
be  purchased,  within  the  colony,  by  any 
emigrant  recently  arrived  ;  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  has  directed  it  to  be  notified, 
that  in  future  no  animals  of  any  kind,  not 
immediately  imported  by  such  applicants, 
will  be  recognised  by  the  Land  Board  as 
forming  any  part  of  their  capital.  Emi¬ 
grants  will  perceive,  that  if  there  be  no 
delay  in  submitting  their  application,  they 
cannot  be  subjected  to  any  inconvenience 
by  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  amount  of  sums  of  money,  which 
they  may  purpose  bond  fide  to  vest  in  live 
stock,  can  be  established  with  much  greater 
facility  before  the  purchase  is  effected 
than  after  that  transaction. 

Australian  Company. —  Out  of  the  mil¬ 
lion  of  acres  measured  to  the  Australian 
Agricultural  Company  at  Port  Stephens, 
it  is  now  discovered  by  actual  survey  that 
not  above  30,000  acres  are  fit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  remaining  970,000  consisting  of 
rocky  ground  or  swamps. 

Whales. — For  the  last  fortnight,  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Port  Jackson  has  been  daily 
visited  by  black  whales,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  have  come  in  to  calve  in  the 
smooth  water.  On  Friday,  four  or  five  of 
these  monsters  of  the  deep  were  sporting 
for  several  hours  close  to  Garden  Island, 
not  more  than  three  miles  from  Sydney, 
and  yet  so  little  curiosity  was  excited  by 
the  novelty  of  the  sight,  that  not  a  single 
whale-boat  was  despatched  after  them, 
though  it  was  supposed  that  not  fewer  than 
forty  whales  were  inside  the  heads,  worth 
a  hundred  pounds  each,  at  the  lowrest  cal¬ 
culation. — Australian,  Sept.  3. 

Places  of  Amusement. — An  act  for  re¬ 
gulating  places  of  public  entertainment 
has  been  passed  by  the  Governor  in  Coun¬ 
cil.  Under  the  new  act  Mr.  Levey  has 
been  refused  a  license  to  open  the  theatre 
he  so  spiritedly  finished  in  George-street. 

Grog  Shops.-*- It  has  been  calculated  by 
a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
town,  that  there  are  upwards  of  300  sly 
grog  shops  in  Sydney,  at  present  selling 
spirits  without  a  license  ! 

Expedition  into  ike  Interior.— -An  expc- 
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dition  for  exploring  the  interior  of  the 
country,  under  Capt.  Sturt,  has  recently 
left  Sydney. 

Major  Mitchell's  Survey. — Major  Mit¬ 
chell,  surveyor-general,  has  returned  to 
head- quarters,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
four  months,  during  which  period  he  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  exploring  and 
carrying  on  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  counties  of  Camden,  Argyle,  and  St. 
Vincent.  The  rivers  Wollondilly,  Win- 
geecarrabbee,  Cockbundoon,  and  Shoal 
Haven  have  been  traced  to  their  sources, 
and  a  line  of  connexion  with  the  Argyle 
and  Bathurst  counties,  and  the  coast 
bearing  from  Port  Macquarie  to  the  Dena 
river,  where  it  mixes  with  the  ocean,  seve¬ 
ral  miles  to  the  southward  of  Bateman 
bay,  making  altogether  a  distance  of  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  miles,  has  also  been 
measured  off'  with  the  chain. — Australian, 
Sept.  10. 

Cojfession  ofa  Convict. — Joseph  Moulds, 
one  of  the  three  bushrangers  capitally  con¬ 
victed  at  Launceston,  and  who  is  about  to 
suffer  for  his  offences,  has  confessed  him¬ 
self  guilty  of  the  horrid  murder,  about 
six  years  ago,  of  Mrs.  Donatty,  in  Ro- 
bert-street,  Bedford-row,  w-hich  excited 
so  strong  a  sensation  at  the  time  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Trade,  Ifc. — The  total  produce  of  the 
sperm  whale  fishery  at  Sydney,  New'  South 
Wales,  from  the  4th  of  June  1825  to  the 
9th  Jan.  1829,  amounted  to  1,272  tuns, 
acquired  in  eleven  voyages  of  2,232  tons 
of  shipping.  This,  at  an  average  of  ^ 70 
per  tun  in  the  London  market,  amounts  to 
Jg89,040. 

There  wrere  exported  from  Sydney  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  800,000  lbs.  of  wool, 
150,000  lbs.  of  which  were  the  produce  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  spirits  is 
considerably  on  the  increase  at  Sydney; 
last  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  30,000 
gallons  over  1827.  In  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  it  has  continued  nearly  stationary, 
but  the  consumption  of  Cape  and  French 
wines  has  been  very  considerable,  as 
well  as  of  London  porter,  which  last  is 
retailed  from  the  inns  in  towrn  at  2s.  6d. 
per  bottle. 

Considerable  quantities  of  new  wheat 
have  been  sold  during  the  week  at  10s.  a 
bushel ;  bread  continues  at  6d.  a  loaf. 
Cape  barley  is  sold  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  English  ditto  from  6s.  to  7s. 
Oats  8s.  per  bushel.  Hay  £ 5  to  £7  a 
ton.  Straw  |l  a  load,  or  £3  per  ton. 

Horses  keep  up  their  price';  and  our 
late  importations  having  so  much  im¬ 
proved  them,  they  are  likely  soon  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  most  valuable  exports. 
In  order  to  mix  our  English  breed  w  ith 
the  Arabians  of  India,  Capt.  Hays  has 
purchased  a  yearling  filly  by  Peter  Fin, 
for  80  guineas,  to  be  exported  in  the  Re¬ 
liance, 
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liance  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  F.  Bryant 
has  also  bought  a  yearling  filly  by  Vis¬ 
count,  for  100  guineas. 

The  last  dividend  of  the  bank  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  old  bank  at  Sydney,  after  having 
accepted  the  terms  of  his  Exc.  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  received  £5, 000  in  silver,  upon 
rigidly  examining  their  books  and  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  found  themselves  in 
a  better  condition  than  was  anticipated. 
By  pressing  the  acceptors  of  over-due 
bills  for  payment,  they  were  speedily  en¬ 
abled  to  repay  the  governor,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  banking  business  on  the  usual 
terms. 

General  Darling  has  passed  acts  at  Syd¬ 
ney  for  naturalizing  foreign  settlers  in  New 
South  Wales ;  for  regulating  the  duties 
leviable  at  auctions;  for  ascertaining  the 
names  and  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  ;  and  for  establishing  houses  of 
correction. 


BIRTHS. 

July  1.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Deputy  As¬ 
sist.  Commissary  General  Wilson,  of  a  son. 

16.  In  Macquarie  Place,  Sydney,  Mrs.  Black,  of 
a  daughter. 

22.  At  Oldbury,  Argyle,  Mrs.  Jas.  Atkinson,  of 
a  daughter. 

28.  At  Sydney,  Mrs.  T.  Buckton,  of  the  Wool- 
pack  Brewery,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  9.  At  Sydney,  Mrs.  Geo.  Paul,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Apsley  Lodge,  the  lady  of  A.  M.  Baxter, 
Esq.,  attorney  general  for  the  colony,  of  a  son. 

Oct.  26.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Lamb,  of  Berlin, 
Hunter’s  River,  of  a  son. 

Nov.  12.  The  lady  of  Jas.  Phillips,  Esq.,  of 
Bona  Vista,  Hunter’s  River,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  T. 
Morisset,  J.  P.s  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  6.  At  Sydney,  Mrs.  Gurner,  of  O’Connel 
Street,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Rich.  Jones,  Esq., 
J.P.,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Thos.  Raine,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  H.  Shadforth,  Esq., 
57th  regt.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

22.  At  Glenfield,  near  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Throsby, 
jun.,  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug.  4.  At  Castlereagh,  Mr.  G.  F.  Ord,  of  the 
commissariat  department,  to  Ann  E.  Fulton, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton,  of  that 
place. 

Dec.  11.  At  Windsor,  F.  Beddek,  Esq.,  of  Clare¬ 
mont  Cottage,  solicitor,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Blach- 
ford,  sister  of  Mrs.  Cox,  of  Clarendon. 

Feb.  21,  1829.  At  Sydney,  Mr.  W.  P.  Wilshire, 
eldest  son  of  Jas.  Wilshire,  Esq.,  to  Catherine 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Jas.  Robertson,  Esq., 
both  of  George  Street,  Sydney. 


DEATHS. 

Aug.  1.  At  Sydney,  Walter  Levi,  Esq.,  mer¬ 
chant. 

4.  At  Sydney,  Edward,  infant  child  of  His  Exc. 
Lieut.  Gen.  Darling,  governor. 

9.  At  Sydney,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  L.  Iredale,  of 
George  Street. 

10.  At  Sydney,  Mr.  John  Kemp. 

Sept.  11.  At  Sydney,  Miss  M.  L.  L.  D’Hottman, 
aged  13. 

Nov.  3.  At  Norfolk  Island,  Dr.  Hartwell. 

30.  At  Sydney,  Henry,  infant  son  of  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Dowling,  aged  six  months. 

Dec.  31.  At  Sydney,  F.  Short,  Esq.,  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  North  Britain,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the 


service  of  Hon.  E.  I.  Company,  and  subsequently 
a  merchant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Jan.  11,  1829.  At  Cox’s  River,  Jane,  wife  of 
Lieut.  Kirkley,  H.M.’s  39th  regt. 

29.  Mr.  Robert  Howe,  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Sydney  Gazette.  He  was  drowned  near  Pinch- 
gut  Island,  by  the  upsetting  of  his  boat,  when  on 
a  fishing  excursion. 

31.  At  Fairlight  Place,  Mulgoa,  John  Norton, 
Esq.,  aged  70. 

Feb  3.  Mr.  James  Grono,  aged  18,  son  of  Mr. 
John  Grono,  of  Grono  Park,  Lower  Pitt  Town. 

Lately.  On  the  voyage  from  Sydney  to  India, 
Surgeon  R.  Ivory,  H.M.’s  3d  regt. 

—  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Compton  Ferry. 

March  18.  Mr.  John  Macqueen,  merchant. 

20.  Wm.  Balcombe,  Esq.,  colonial  treasurer. 


VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND. 

TOUR  OF  THE  LIEUT.  GOVERNOR. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
Lieut.  Governor’s  recent  excursion  to  the 
westward,  by  one  of  the  party  :  — 

The  party  left  the  military  station  at 
Westbury  on  the  14th  Jan.,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  westerly  direction,  having 
Quamby’s  Bluff’  and  a  great  range  of 
mountains  on  their  left.  The  road  which 
the  Company’s  agents  have  cleared,  and 
by  which  the  party  travelled,  first  leads 
through  a  succession  of  rich  plains  sepa¬ 
rated  in  some  instances  by  forests,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Meander  (western  ri¬ 
ver),  with  its  numerous  subsidiary  brooks. 
The  travellers  did  not,  on  the  first  day, 
go  farther  than  the  plain  known  by  the 
name  of  “  Simpson’s  Run.”  To  the  south¬ 
ward  of  that  spot,  and  divided  from  it  by 
an  inconsiderable  ridge,  lies  a  tract  of 
country  of  the  most  valuable  description, 
and  of  great  extent.  Accustomed  as  we 
are  to  hear  the  difficulties  in  finding  un¬ 
located  land,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  asto¬ 
nished  and  gratified  when  first  these  beau¬ 
tiful  plains  burst  on  the  view,  with  their 
thick  green  sward,  their  scattered  clumps 
of  ornamented  trees,  their  rapid  stream¬ 
lets,  and  their  magnificent  purple  back¬ 
ground  of  mountain.  The  present  occu¬ 
pants  of  these  fine  tracts  are  sufficiently 
fond  of  them  to  do  their  best  to  remain  in 
possession ;  the  public,  therefore,  must 
not  be  surprised  at  hearing  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  ineligibility  of  the  situation,  the  floods, 
the  cold,  &c.  The  rapidity  of  the  streams 
sufficiently  shows  how  far  the  first  ob¬ 
jection  can  extend,  and  how  far  be  ob¬ 
viated.  These  lands,  which  were  named 
the  “  Dairy  Plains,”  do  not;  lie  on  the 
road,  and  the  traveller,  to  visit  them, 
must  quit  the  beaten  track  for  two  or  three 
hours  ;  they  are  about  thirty  miles  from 
Launceston. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  second  day’s 
march,  the  party,  after  traversing  another 
series  of  splendid  open  plains,  reached  the 
river  “  Moleside,”  and  there  first  met 
with  strata  of  compact  limestone,  beauti¬ 
fully  veined,  and  protruding  from  the 
ground  with  a  nearly  vertical  dip ;  its 
course  being  N.W.  and  S.E.  The  settler 
who  locates  this  land  will  of  course  build 

himself 
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himself  a  palace  of  black  marble,  for  such 
this  rock  is.  From  the  Moleside  to  the 
Mersey  the  whole  formation  is  limestone, 
and  the  ground  is  consequently,  every  here 
and  there,  dimpled  with  singular  conical 
pits,  some  full  of  water,  others  dry  ;  they 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  perfectly  circu- 
lar,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  diameter  of 
about  200  feet,  with  a  depth  of  sixty  feet 
to  a  width  of  four  feet.  These  last  re¬ 
mind  one  of  Burmese  intrenchments, 
for  they  will  just  contain  two  men,  and 
cover  them  breast-high.  Many  of  the 
larger  pits  are  split  into  immense  fissures 
and  yawning  caverns.  Into  one  some  of 
the  party  descended,  and  hearing  a  great 
rush  of  waiter  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  they  groped  their  slippery  and  ob¬ 
scure  way  onwards  and  downwards,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  meet  King  iEolus,  or  at  least  a 
devil  (a  species  of  bear,  so  termed  in  Van 
Diemen’s  Band).  At  length  they  reached 
a  torrent  of  wrater  bursting;  and  foaming 
through  the  cavities  of  this  singular  grotto, 
coming  we  know'  not  whence,  and  going 
we  know  not  whither.  This  remarkable 
place  lies  in  a  small  clear  plain  of  about 
sixty  acres,  surrounded  by  forests,  and 
lying  north  of  the  extreme  western  Bluff, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles. 
It  was  here  that  the  party  halted  the  third 
night. 

The  river  Mersey,  with  its  clear  broad 
stream  and  romantic  ford,  was  reached  the 
next  morning,  and  here  commenced  the 
real  labours  of  the  pack-horse ;  for,  im¬ 
mediately  after  crossing  the  river,  the  road 
ascends  Gadshill,  which,  for  abruptness, 
surpasses  all  other  bills  that  reasonable 
creatures  are  supposed  to  clamber  over. 
A  horse’s  bind  legs  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  length  of  his  fere  legs  to  enable 
him  to  keep  the  load  on  his  back.  A 
cameleopard  made  to  walk  up  backwards 
would  he  just  the  thing.  This  formidable 
hill  divides  the  Mersey  from  the  Forth,  a 
river  somewhat  similar,  but  more  shut 
up  amongst  the  hills.  After  crossing  the 
.Forth,  the  road  ascends  about  1,500  feet, 
and  does  not  again  materially  descend  be¬ 
fore  you  reach  the  Surrey  hills. 

The  fourth  night  was  passed  at  a  wretch¬ 
ed  spot  named  Epping  Forest,  where  the 
foggy  air  sufficiently  reminded  the  travel¬ 
lers  of  their  elevation. 

Early  on  the  fifth  day  we  arrived  at 
the  Middlesex  plains,  a  high  cold  region, 
extremely  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  appa¬ 
rently  but  ill-adapted  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Herds  of  kangaroos  were  seen  in 
the  plains,  but  they  quickly  bounded  away 
when  they  perceived  the  horsemen  de¬ 
bouching  from  the  wood.  The  scenery  of 
Middlesex  plains  is  extremely  parklike; 
it  is  prettily  wooded,  w'ell  irrigated,  and 
the  soil  is  of  the  finest  description,  al¬ 
though,  from  the  extreme  height  of  the 
situation,  a  great  portion  of  the  turf  is 


composed  of  moss,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  corn  would  ever  ripen  in  so  un¬ 
congenial  a  position.  A  few  more  miles 
of  very  boggy  ground  brought  the  tra¬ 
vellers  to  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of  Bel- 
voir,  which  suddenly  discovers  itself  on 
your  left,  while  on  the  right  lies  another 
similar  valley,  in  which  are  perceived, 
sparkling  in  the  distance,  tw'O  beautiful 
lakes.  The  vale  of  Belvoir,  like  the  rest 
of  the  north-w'estern  country,  is  abundant¬ 
ly  watered  by  the  purest  streams,  running 
over  beds  of  gravel,  and  here  and  there 
losing  themselves  in  fissures  of  the  lime- 
rock,  w'hich  again  occurs  here.  After 
crossing  the  valley,  and  ascending  the 
ridge  which  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and 
which  is  termed  the  Black  Bluff  range, 
the  view'  which  is  obtained  is  such  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  least  enthu¬ 
siastic  lover  of  nature’s  fair  works,  To¬ 
wards  the  south-east  you  behold  those  two 
remarkable  mountains,  the  Cradle  and 
Bara’s  Bluff,  towering  above  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  while  the  closer  scenery  is  made  up 
of  clear  sloping  hills,  studded  with  dark- 
green  myrtle  woods  and  clumps,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  silvery  stream  curl¬ 
ing  round  the  rising  grounds.  This  in¬ 
deed  w'ere  a  fit  residence  for  an  Estelle  or 
a  Galatea ;  but,  alas  !  the  kangaroos  and 
a  couple  of  stray  cows  were  the  only  te¬ 
nants  found  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir  •  From 
the  same  range,  but  looking  to  the  north¬ 
west,  the  view  is  more  extensive,  and  of 
a  different  character.  The  eye  ranges  over 
an  immense  extent  of  country  towards 
Circular  Head,  and  no  part  of  the  island 
is  so  free  from  hills,  St. Valentine’s  Peak 
being  the  only  mountain  of  consequence 
which  is  observable  in  that  direction.  In 
the  evening  of  this  day  the  party  reached 
Burleigh,  the  Company’s  stock  hut  at  the 
Surrey  hills.  It  lies  in  an  open  forest, 
which  has  but  little  feed  for  sheep,  and 
nothing  to  recommend  it  either  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  or  useful  point  of  view'.  The 
sixth  day  was  passed  in  travelling  from 
the  Surrey  to  the  Hampshire  hills,  over  a 
dreary  and  uninteresting  country,  ever- 
grown  with  the  grass  tree.  The  beautiful 
coup-d'ccil  which  the  Hampshire  hills  first 
afford  is  enhanced  by  the  dull  monotony 
of  the  previous  journey.  The  Company’s 
house  lies  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  slopes 
and  groves,  and  divided  by  the  river  Emu, 
while  the  course  of  every  little  brook 
which  falls  into  it  is  gracefully  indicated 
by  rich  row's  of  luxuriant  shrubs,  giving 
the  whole  scene  the  appearance  of  a  highly 
ornamented  park;  but  unfortunately  the 
climate  here  is  so  variable,  and  the  sea¬ 
sons  so  backv/ard,  that  the  corn  in  the 
ground  holds  out  no  prospect  of  ever 
being  reaped ;  neither  has  the  country 
been  found  favourable  to  sheep. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  party  proceeded 
to  Emu  Bay,  a  distance  from  the  Hamp¬ 
shire 
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shire  hiils  of  twenty  miles.  The  road 
leads  through  a  splendid  myrtle  forest,  the 
soil  of  which  is  of  the  richest  nature. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  dull 
brown  tints  and  straggling  branches  of 
the  gum  trees  of  the  settled  districts,  can 
ill  imagine  the  beauties^  of  a  myrtle 
forest.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
tree  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
elm  ;  the  shade  which  they  afford  is  most 
delightful,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  a  stream  of  sunshine  can  find  its  way 
through  the  thick  foliage.  Innumerable 
fern  trees  decorate  the  lower  part  of  the 
forest  scene,  and  arch  their  palmy  leaves 
over  the  road,  growing  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  while  occasion¬ 
ally  a  huge  stringy  bark,  the  lord  of  the 
forest,  rears  his  stately  head  far  above  all 
his  fellows.  Emu  Bay  is  a  pretty  cre¬ 
scent-shaped  beach,  but  no  harbour.  The 
western  extremity  is  formed  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  very  extensive  causeway  of  basaltic 
columns.  Here  the  Company  have  an 
establishment  of  workshops,  stores,  &c. 

From  Emu  Bay  the  party  returned  to 
Westbury  in  five  days,  by  way  of  the  coast. 
Nothing  very  worthy  of  notice  presented 
itself  on  this  route,  which,  however,  led 
along  a  very  picturesque  shore,  sometimes 
over  a  sandy  beach,  sometimes  over  ba¬ 
saltic  pavements,  and  sometimes  through 
very  thick  brushwood. 

As  far  as  Emu  Bay  the  travellers  had 
passed  over  the  road  which  has,  within  the 
last  year,  been  formed  by  the  Company ; 
and  considering  its  extent  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  it 
is  impossible  on  viewing  it  not  to  admire 
the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
celerity  with  which  it  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  colony  has  certainly  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  a  work  which  has  laid 
open  so  large  a  portion  of  rich  and  in¬ 
teresting  country,  before  inaccessible,  and 
which  has  so  much  facilitated  geographi¬ 
cal  discovery,  that  important  branch  of 
knowledge  which  is  so  unaccountably 
backward  in  these  colonies. — Hobart  Town 
Courier,  Feb.  7. 

THE  ABORIGINES. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  has  issued  a 
proclamation,  directing  that,  “  whereas, 
the  black,  or  aboriginal  natives  of  this 
island,  have  for  a  considerable  time  past 
carried  on  a  series  of  indiscriminate  attacks 
upon  the  persons  and  properly  of  divers 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  have,  espe¬ 
cially  of  late,  perpetrated  most  cruel  and 
sanguinary  acts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
evincing  an  evident  disposition  systemati¬ 
cally  to  kill  and  destroy  the  white  inhabi¬ 
tants  indiscriminately,  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  so  is  presented martial 
law  shall  be  put  in  force  against  the  said 
natives,  except  in  certain  districts  of  the 
island,  unsettled,  The  proclamation  adds  : 
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“  I  do  nevertheless  hereby  strictly  order, 
enjoin,  and  command,  that  the  actual  use 
of  arms  be  in  no  case  resorted  to,  if  the 
natives  can  by  other  means  be  induced 
or  compelled  to  retire  into  the  places  and 
portions  of  this  island  herein-before  ex¬ 
cepted  from  the  operation  of  martial  law  ; 
that  bloodshed  be  then  checked  as  much  as 
possible,  that  any  tribes  which  may  sur¬ 
render  themselves  up  shall  be  treated  with 
every  degree  of  humanity,  and  that  de¬ 
fenceless  women  and  children  be  invariably 
spared.” 

The  Tasmanian  says :  “  considerable 
apprehension  exists  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Derwent,  in  consequence  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  these  savages  to  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  country,  and  by  the  fact,  which 
now  appears  to  be  indisputable,  that 
there  are  white  men  with  these  barbarians. 
The  system  with  which  some  of  their 
movements  appear  to  have  been  regulated, 
is  now  accounted  for.  The  persons  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  white  men  are  partially  naked, 
and  the  parts  of  their  bodies  which  are 
exposed  are  blackened  ;  one  of  them  is 
bareheaded,  the  other  wears  a  woollen 
dark  coloured  cap.  It  appears  that  these 
men  are  always  at  the  head  of  the  horde 
upon  all  occasions  of  attack.” 

A  settler  on  the  Macquarie  river  writes  ; 
— “  the  natives  have  been  on  my  farm  se¬ 
veral  times  last  month :  as  soon  as  the 
floods  subside  I  anticipate  a  renewal  of 
their  attacks.  A  report  exists  that  Black 
Tom  is  at  large,  and  is  threatening  to  make 
white  men  pay  for  his  imprisonment.  The 
native  who  wras  captured  at  Campbell 
town  has  been  liberated.” 

van  diemen’s  land  company. 

By  some  of  the  Company’s  people  who 
have  lately  returned  from  Circular-head, 
we  learn  some  scanty  particulars  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  establishment. 
The  Company  enjoy  there  a  tract  of  about 
400  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  universe. 
The  climate  is  also  genial  and  pleasant. 
Some  extraordinary  crops  of  potatoes  and 
turnips  were  produced  last  season,  both  of 
immense  size.  There  is  a  subsidiary  pas¬ 
toral  settlement  twenty  miles  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  called  Hampshire  Hills,  but  the 
sheep  do  not  thrive  so  well  there  as  at  Cir¬ 
cular-head,  the  flocks  being  considerably 
thinned  by  deaths.  An  unusual  mortality 
has,  indeed,  prevailed  throughout  the 
stock  of  the  whole  island  this  winter,, 
nothing:  being;  more  common  in  traversing; 
the  tracts  depastured  by  wild  cattle,  than- 
to  meet  several  lying  dead  in  the  course  of 
one  day’s  excursion.  The  prevailing  wood 
in  that  part,  as  indeed  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  island,  is  the  valuable  timber  called 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  myrtle,  the  same  as 
that  of  which  the  beautiful  pulpit  of  St. 
David’s  church  is  built.  The  trees  on  an 
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average  are  seven  feet  through  at  the  base 
of  a  trunk  of  fine  lofty  timber.  This 
Company  very  much  dislikes  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  transactions  in  newspapers. — 
Hobart  Toivn  Courier. 


convicts’  savings. 

We  understand  that  above  <£1,400  has 
been  lodged  by  government  in  the  saving 
bank  kept  by  the  directors  of  the  Derwent 
Bank,  of  money  belonging  to  prisoners 
of  the  crown. 


IKEY  SOLOMONS. 

This  notorious  person,  who  escaped 
from  England,  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
at  Hobart  Town. 


,  BIRTHS. 

July  26.  At  Hobart  Town,  the  lady  of  F.  Du- 
maresque.  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  1.  At  Hobart  Town,  the  lady  of  W.  T. 
Parramore,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Jericho,  Mrs.  P.  Harrison,  of  a  daughter. 

'  6.  At  the  Government  Mill,  Mrs.  John  Walker, 
of  a  son. 

22.  At  Hobart  Town,  the  lady  of  His  Exc. 
Lieut.  Governor  Arthur,  of  a  son. 

Jan.  18,  1829.  At  Ratho,  River  Clyde,  Mrs.  A. 
Reid,  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

July  6.  At  Launceston,  Mr.  Arch.  Thomson,  to 
Agnes,  second  daughter  of  R.  Ralston,  Esq. 

Sept.  2.  At  Hobart  Town,  Alex.  Duthie,  Esq., 
commander  of  the  ship  Bengal  Merchant,  to  Sarah 
Wilkins,  eldest  daughter  of  R.  W.  Giblin,  Esq., 
master  of  the  King’s  Male  Orphan  School,  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

18.  At  Hobart  Town,  A.  Moodie,  Esq.,  A.C.G., 
to  Miss  Bannister,  sister  to  S.  Bannister,  Esq., 
late  attorney  general  of  New  South  Wales. 

Oct.  5.  At  Launceston,  Lieut.  Low,  40th  regt., 
to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Edw.  Abbott, 
Esq.,  civil  commandant. 


DEATHS. 

June  21.  At  his  residence.  New  Town,  Mr.  B. 
Broughton,  aged  32. 

July  6.  At  Hobart  Town,  Mr.  W.  Worthy, 
aged  39. 

Aug.  15.  At  Hobart  Town,  Mr.  Ashton,  deputy 
assistant  commissary  general. 

20.  At  Hobart  Town,  Mrs.  Nokes,  wife  of  Mr. 
B.  Nokes. 

Oct.  30.  At  Hobart  Town,  Jane  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Jas.  Kelly,  harbourmaster, 
aged  14. 

Nov.  26.  At  Hobart  Town,  John  Lakeland, 
Esq.,  principal  superintendent  of  convicts. 

Jan.  4,  1829.  At  Hobart  Town,  Tlios.  Lem- 
priere,  Esq.,  aged  72,  formerly  a  merchant  in 
London. 

5.  At  Launceston,  Mrs.  Simpson,  lady  of  T.  C. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  J.P. 

10.  At  Hobart  Town,  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Smith,  Argyle  Street,  aged  63. 

12.  At  Launceston,  Capt.  Alex.  Kenn,  formerly 
of  the  ship  William  Shand,  and  late  of  the  Lyon. 

30.  At  Hobart  Town,  Miss  Georgiana  Ross, 
aged  22,  sister  of  Mr.  H.  Ross,  solicitor. 


Uolttnr&ia. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Yate,  the  church  mis¬ 
sionary,  is  going  on  prosperously  in  New 
Zealand.  The  warlike  and  sanguinary 
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chief  Hongi,  who  has  so  long  kept  that 
country  in  a  ferment,  died  at  Whangaroa 
about  six  months  ago.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  had  received  a  wound  in  battle, 
which  considerably  curbed  his  sanguinary 
schemes,  and  deprived  him  of  much  of 
that  predominating  influence  with  which 
he  so  long  swayed  the  native  tribes.  His 
sway  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  gone,  that  not  a  single  slave  was 
murdered  as  a  satisfaction  to  his  departed 
spirit ;  for  it  is  the  custom  among  the  New 
Zealanders  to  kill  and  eat  a  number  of 
slaves  whenever  a  chief  dies,  the  business 
of  slaying  them  devolving  as  a  matter  of 
privilege  to  the  nearest  relation  or  friend 
of  the  deceased.  They  suppose  that  the 
spirit  of  a  chief,  when  it  quits  the  body,  is 
carried  by  the  spirits  of  slaves  to  a  place 
called  Te  Reinga,  where  it  sits  in  peace, 
eating  fern  root  and  potatoes,  and  that, 
unless  a  number  of  slaves  were  killed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  his  discontented 
spirit  would  haunt  the  neighbourhood  until 
it  entered  the  body  of  a  great  fish,  which 
would  raise  a  storm  and  destroy  them. 

The  two  contending  tribes  Nga  te  Mau¬ 
ra  and  the  Nga  Rubi,  or  bay  of  islanders, 
have  lately  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace, 
and  better  auspices  than  for  a  long  time 
before  now  present  themselves  for  the 
success  of  the  missionaries.  Marriages 
were  on  the  eve  of  taking  place  between 
the  tribes,  which  were  likely  to  establish 
peace  upon  a  sure  footing.  Though  the 
missionaries  have  still  much  to  contend 
against,  their  hopes  are  therefore  now 
more  cheering,  and  their  religious  inter¬ 
course  with  the  natives  is  described  as  often 
most  interesting  and  delightful.  We  trust 
the  appointed  time, what  the  Rev.  Mr.Irving 
would  call  the  commencement  of  the  Mil¬ 
lenium  in  New  Zealand,  is  now  at  hand. 
Mr.  Yate,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  enjoys  ex¬ 
cellent  health  in  that  climate,  and  has  com¬ 
menced  his  labours  with  much  energy  and 
success.  The  small  vessel  attached  to  the 
mission  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  wrecked, 
though  the  lives  of  the  crew  and  of  Mr. 
Fairburn,  one  of  the  missionaries,  were 
saved.  They  were,  therefore,  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  for  supplies  on  the  chance  of  ves¬ 
sels  calling  at  the  port.  The  effect  of  the 
schools  upon  the  native  mind  was  already 
evident.  The  boys  who  attend  them  are 
but  poorly  clad,  in  such  cast-off  clothing 
as  can  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price  at 
Sydney,  and  in  some  slop  clothing,  which 
is  sent  from  England.  The  natives  are  as 
fond  as  our  blacks  are  of  blankets,  &c., 
but,  unlike  them,  they  are  willing  to 
purchase  them  for  such  articles  as  they  have 
possessed  themselves  of  by  their  own  in¬ 
dustry.  The  New  Zealand  chiefs  of  great 
note  are  distinguished  by  a  kakehan,  or 
garment  of  exquisite  workmanship.  It  is 
woven  entirely  with  the  fingers,  several 
persons  being  employed  on  one  for  three  or 

four 
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four  months  before  it  is  completed.  During 
all  that  time  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
their  food  with  their  hands,  being  fed  by  a 
little  child.  Mr.  Yate  is  in  such  estima¬ 
tion  that  he  has  been  presented  with  more 
than  one  of  these  valuable  garments, 
though  it  is  so  highly  prized,  and  never 
parted  with  but  on  grand  occasions,  as  a 
present  to  a  powerful  friend. — Hobart 
Town  Courier ,  Dec.  6. 


Mauritius. 

The  Mauritius  Gazette  contains  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  governor  (Sir  C.  Colville)  to 
the  colony,  which  shews  the  ferment  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  new  code  respecting  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves.  The  address  is  too  long 
to  be  inserted  entire;  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  are  selected  : 

“  It  will  be  his  Excellency’s  duty  to 
transmit  to  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  the  remonstrances  which 
have  been  made.  At  the  same  time,  he 
feels  it  his  duty  to  advise  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  not  to  rely  upon  any  ma¬ 
terial  change  being  made  in  a  system,  which 
the  voice  of  Parliament  has  declared  must 
be  universal  in  the  government  of  all  the 
British  colonies  where  slaves  exist— a  sys¬ 
tem  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
either  is  or  will  be  introduced  in  all  those 
colonies.  Those  among  the  proprietors  of 
this  island  who  possess  the  best  means  of 
information,  are  acquainted  with  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  have  taken  place  between 
the  inhabitants  of  other  colonies  and  his 
Majesty’s  government,  regarding  the  laws 
in  question. 

“  It  is  desirable  that  notice  should  be 
taken  here,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  discontent  and  agitation  produced  by 
the  protector’s  visit  to  the  district  of  the 
Black  River,  the  measure  was  resolved 
upon  in  the  best  spirit  of  conciliation. 
At  the  same  time,  his  Excellency  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  there  neither  is 
or  has  ever  been  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  local  government  to  act  of  its  own 
accord,  or  to  authorize  any  steps  which 
are  not  sanctioned  by  the  order  in  council. 

“  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  notice,  dated  the  9th  of  January,  his 
Excellency  invites  the  owners  themselves 
to  read  and  explain  their  law  to  the  slaves, 
in  the  belief  that  such  a  course  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  former,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  be  the  most  natural  and  effi¬ 
cacious  mode  of  information  to  the  latter. 
In  conforming  to  that  injunction,  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  protector  was  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary.  But  as  it  has  already 
been  said  in  answer  to  some  of  the  earlier 
representations  of  the  districts,  the  mea¬ 
sure  in  question  has  sprung  from  incidents 
arising  out  of  the  correspondence  on  that 
subject. 


“  His  Excellency  would  have  expe¬ 
rienced  satisfaction  if,  before  making  any 
strong  remonstrances,  the  inhabitants  had 
given  to  the  new'  laws  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
trial.  Having  been  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  and  by  his  positive 
order,  their  execution  has  been  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  only  after  some  experience 
of  their  effects,  that  the  proper  time  w'ould 
come  to  petition  for  their  repeal,  or  for 
the  modification  of  such  clauses  as  might 
have  been  found  really  or  hypothetically 
prejudicial. 

£<  Meanwhile,  the  government  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  inhabitants  not  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  vain  fear,  and  not  to  let  the 
slaves  acquire  a  notion  that  government  has 
done  too  much  in  their  favour.  His  Ex¬ 
cellency,  moreover,  advises  them  to  keep 
up  a  firm  system  of  discipline,  but  not  a 
severe  one,  so  that  they  might  rely  on  the 
support  of  the  government  in  its  execu¬ 
tion,  in  augmenting  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  number  of  wdiites  in  the  habita¬ 
tions,  and  in  inviting  to  a  residence  among 
them  all  the  young  men  of  their  families 
whose  presence  can  be  spared,  in  order  to 
assist  in  the  inspection  and  administration 
of  the  slaves,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to 
increase,  writh  the  authority  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  armed  force  of  the  districts. 

“  Let  the  inhabitants  be  patient,  and 
they  will  find  the  ordinance  which  relates 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  followed  by  others  of  an  efficacious 
and  satisfactory  tendency.  Many  of  the 
colonists  ought  to  be  aw'are  that  several 
objects  have  occupied,  for  a  long  time,  the 
solicitude  of  the  local  government,  and 
that  measures  relating  to  them  have  been 
delayed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
reports  of  the  inspecting  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty  to  come  in  aid  of  the  views 
and  the  means  of  execution  of  the  local 
government.” 

Respecting  the  effect  produced  at  Mau¬ 
ritius  by  the  publication  of  the  above, 
w'e  quote  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
received  with  it,  which  must  be  taken, 
however,  as  a  partial  view  of  the  subject, 
and  to  represent  the  feeling  of  the  planters 
as  placed  in  opposition  to  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  colony  :  — 

“  Port  Louis,  March  20. 

“  The  situation  of  this  colony,  a  few 
months  back  so  tranquil  and  flourishing, 
is  no  longer  the  same.  The  change  has 
been  begun  by  the  publication  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  respecting  the  slaves ;  and  it  has 
been  completed  by  the  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  protector  of  slaves,  who,  instead  of 
acting  with  the  prudence  his  very  delicate 
functions  demanded — functions  the  more 
important  from  their  very  novelty  in  the 
colony — has  taken  upon  himself  a  course 
of  proceeding  wholly  unauthorized,  even 
by  the  orders  published  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  On  a  day  appointed  by  himself,  he 
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repaireffto  the  district  of  La  Riviere  Noire, 
a  spot  he  had  selected  for  his  debut,  after 
having  apprized  the  inhabitants  that  they 
must  each  select  and  bring  to  the  place 
three  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  slaves 
on  their  respective  plantations,  to  receive 
the  explanations  the  protector  would  there 
give  them  of  the  new  laws.  Those  who 
know  the  nature  of  our  colonies,  and  can 
appreciate  their  present  critical  situation, 
will  easily  conceive  the  imprudence  of 
such  a  step ;  further,  it  was  illegal.  The 
inlmhitants  of  the  district  de  la  Riviere  du 
Rampart  have  never  executed  the  orders 
of  the  protector,  but  have  presented  an 
address  to  the  governor  against  them. 
Their  example  has  been  followed  by  the 
ether  districts,  and  you  will  see  by  the 
memorandum  or  manifesto  published  in 
the  reply  to  these  addresses,  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  himself  cannot  help  blaming  the 
conduct  of  the  protector.  But  instead  of 
doing  so  in  straight-forward  terms,  and  in 
language  becoming  the  representative  of 
his  Majesty,  he  makes  use  of  circumlocu¬ 
tions  which  have  created  alarm  instead  of 
inspiring  the  confidence  which  was  intended 
by  them.  An  inspection  of  the  official 
document,  far  better  than  allegations,  will 
prove  the  truth  of  this.  Read  the  passage, 
for  example,  in  which  he  tells  the  inha¬ 
bitants  that  ‘  they  must  not  rely  on  any 
material  change  being  made  in  a  system, 
which  the  voice  of  Parliament  has  de¬ 
clared  must  be  universal,’  &c. 

“  It  is  not  by  such  expressions  that  a 
government  can  convince  those  under  its 
rule  that  it  aims  at  the  support  of  its 
dearest  interests,  and  of  the  personal  se¬ 
curity  of  all.  The  word  system  is  threat¬ 
ening.  To  what  point  may  it  not  be 
carried,  and  of  what  numerous  interpre¬ 
tations  is  it  not  susceptible  !  Is  the  govern  - 
rnent  of  Mauritius  well  informed  when  it 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  new  laws  are 
in  force  even  in  those  colonies  where  legis¬ 
lative  assemblies  exist  ? 

<c  Nothing  can  be  more  ambiguous  than 
the  terms  in  which  the  governor  speaks  of 
the  conduct  of  the  protector,  which  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fear  of  displeasing  a 
party  in  England  which  appears  to  control 
the  government  itself.  Other  passages  in 
the  memorandum  may  be  referred  to  to 
Justify  what  has  been  said  of  it,  as  exciting 
the  most  lively  apprehensions  among  the 
planters  in  this  colony,  but  I  forbear  to 
dwell  on  them  further.  This  precious  do¬ 
cument,  the  insertion  of  which  has  been 
prohibited  in  the  journals,  which  up  to 
this  day  are  subjected  at  Mauritius  to  a 
rigorous  censorship;  ends  by  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  expressions  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  which  his  Grace  cannot 
be  over  well  satisfied.  I  can  hardly  think 
that  in  England  a  minister,  who  is  really 
a  great  statesman,  will  hold  himself  irre¬ 
vocably  bound  by  the  letter  of  resolutions 


passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
may  avail  himself  of  them,  if  be  considers 
it  practically  useful  to  cover  his  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  but  with  regard  to  their  progressive 
execution,  however  solemnly  they  may 
have  been  recorded,  he  can  only  consult 
the  real  good  of  all  concerned,  and  the 
dictates  of  a  wise  policy. 

“  In  fine,  the  effect  of  these  late  official 
publications  has  been  to  spread  terror 
among  the  inhabitants,  to  produce  a  ge¬ 
neral  emigration  among  the  richer  class, 
to  paralyse  all  transactions,  and  to  cause 
a  great  deterioration  in  value  of  all  pro¬ 
perty.  The  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  will  meet  with  no 
opposition  at  Mauritius;  but  the  forced 
measures  now  had  recourse  to,  under  the 
pretext  of  attaining  that  object,  have 
spread  terror  and  alarm,  because  urged 
on  without  proper  precautions  and  the 
exercise  of  that  prudence,  not  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  a  point  of  such  extreme 
delicacy.  To  persist  in  such  conduct,  is 
to  cast  into  the  sea  the  colonial  wealth  of 
England.” 


jHa&agascar. 

By  letters  from  Foule  Point,  Madagas¬ 
car,  of  the  Scl  of  March,  it  appears  since 
the  death  of  Radama,  king  of  the  island, 
and  instantly  after  the  arrangement  of 
mourning  and  settling  its  ceremony,  the 
queen  assembled  all  the  chiefs  of  the  va¬ 
rious  extensive  provinces  at  the  capital, find 
those  that  were  known  to  have  expressed  a 
wish  on  the  death  of  the  late  king  for  his 
relations  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  were 
put  to  death,  as  well  as  a  long-  list  of 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  of 
Radama.  The  whole  island  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion;  the  Arabs  and  Madagasse 
of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  kingdom  of 
Bembatooka  had  declared  for  their  old 
king,  subdued  by  Radama’s  troops,  when 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Andromache  was  off 
Mejunga,  in  Bembatooka  Bay,  with  a 
squadron.  The  queen  had  ordered  the 
English  government-agent  from  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  missionaries  expected  orders 
to  quit  momentarily.  She  had  also  ex¬ 
pressed  her  detestation  of  the  British  na¬ 
tion,  and  only  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ilasiie,  the 
late  government-agent,  recently  returned, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  at  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius,  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
main,  and  she  was  greatly  in  her  confi¬ 
dence.  Her  sole  adviser  was  the  son  of 
the  Madagascar  who  was  some  little  time 
ago  beheaded  at  the  Mauritius  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  raise  an  insurrection  when  at  Port 
Louis.  The  queen  having  declared  her 
intention  to  reject  the  annual  gift  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
it  was  expected  the  island  would  retrograde 
to  its  wonted  state  of  barbarity  and  slave- 
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traffic.  Not  one  prince  or  princess  of  the 
blood  of  Radama  is  left  to  lay  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  . —  Hampshire 
Telegraph. 


g>t.  Helena. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

St.  Helena  Regiment. 

Castle,  James’s  Fort,  April  27,  1829.— Ens.  C.  S. 
T.  Bond  to  be  lieut.,  to  complete  new  estab. ; 
dated  9  April  1829. 

Supernumerary  Ensigns  T.  B.  Knipe,  and  T.  S. 
lteed,  to  be  effective  ensigns,  to  complete  new  es¬ 
tab.  ;  dated  as  above. 

April  30. — Lieut.  Daniel  McMahon  to  have  rank 
of  capt.  by  brevet,  from  29th  April  1829. 


May  11. — Lieut.  W.  P.  Sampson  to  beadj.,  v. 
McMahon,  resigned  adjutancy  only. 


tffape  of  ©oob  ?1> opr. 

BIRTH. 

Jan.  9.  At  Sans  Souci,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Menzies,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGE. 

April  27-  At  Cape  Town,  E.  M.  Gordon,  Esq., 
of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  to  Sophia  Flora, 
youngest  daughter  of  P.  L.  Cloete,  Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Jan.  11.  At  Uttentrage,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McBean, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Smith. 

31.  At  Cape  Town,  E.  A.  Darnford,  Esq., 
H.M.’s  49th  regt.,  aged  34. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

BHURTPORE  PRIZE  MONEY. 

Fort  William,  Feb.  16,  1829. —  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  has  been  pleased  to  direct  the  pub¬ 
lication  to  the  army  of  the  following 
orders  from  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors, 
desiring  the  payment  to  the  army  employ¬ 
ed  of  the  booty  captured  at  Bhurtpore, 
which  has  been  granted  by  His  Most  Gra¬ 
cious  Majesty  as  prize. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  from  the 

Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the 

Military  Department,  under  date  the 

9th  April  1828. 

Para.  2.  “  In  compliance  with  our  ap¬ 
plication,  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
a  warrant  has  been  issued  by  his  Majesty 
(of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed)  granting  the 
booty  taken  at  Bhurtpore  to  the  East- India 
Company  upon  trust,  to  retain  one  moiety 
for  their  own  use,  and  to  distribute  the 
other  moiety  among  the  captors,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  the  army  in  India. 

S.  ‘‘  In  accordance  with  the  disposition 
we  have  ever  entertained  to  reward  the 
zealous  exertions  of  our  troops,  we  have 
resolved  to  grant  to  the  captors  the  moiety 
of  the  booty  thus  placed  at  our  disposal. 

4.  “  You  will  take  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  for  distributing  the  booty  imme¬ 
diately  on  your  receipt  of  this  despatch, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  Prize 
Committee  established  by  you  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

5.  “  Interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  amount 
of  the  booty  deposited  in  your  treasury 
from  the  date  of  the  deposit  to  the  date 
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when  the  distribution  is  announced  in  Ge¬ 
neral  Orders. 

6.  “  The  stamp  duty  on  the  grant, 
amounting  to  .£21,900,*  must  be  deduct¬ 
ed  from  the  amount  of  the  booty  to  be  paid 
to  the  captors.” 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  from  the  Hon. 

the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  Military 

Department,  under  date  the  22d  April 

1828. 

Para.  8.  “  Referring  to  our  despatch  of 
the  9th  instant,  we  transmit  a  number  in 
the  packet,  the  copy  of  a  memorial  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  by  the  agent  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Combermere,  with  its  enclosure, 
being  the  letter  of  the  Adjutant-general  at 
your  presidency,  dated  the  9th  Septem¬ 
ber  1826. 

9.  “  You  have  our  sanction  to  enable 
the  European  officers  employed  with  the 
army  before  Bhurtpore,  to  fulfil  their 
wishes  for  the  appropriation  of  the  sums 
and  articles  specified  in  the  letter  from 
the  Adjutant-general  above  referred  to, 
out  of  their  shares  of  the  moiety  of  the 
booty  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  granted 
by  us  to  the  army.” 

Letter  referred  to  above. 
Adjutant-general’s  Office,  Presidency  of 
Fort  William,  9th  Sept.  1826. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Right  Hon.  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  understanding  that  you  are  about  to 
transmit  to  the  authorities  in  England  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  papers  connected  with  the  booty  cap¬ 
tured  at  Bhurtpore  by  the  army  under  his  Excel- 
cellency’s  personal  command,  in  view  to  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  King  in  Council,  had  desired  me  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  wishes  of  the  European  offi¬ 
cers  employed  with  that  army,  as  communicated 
by  them  to  his  Lordship,  respecting  the  appropria¬ 
tion  (should  his  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  the  booty  on  the  captors)  of  certain  sums 
and  articles  of  prize  property,  arising  from  or  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  booty,  to  the  undermentioned 
purposes. 

That 

*  Bhurtpore  Rs.  2,30,625  0  0 
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Supplementary 

That  the  great  brass  gun,  called  Mutsud  Ally, 
and  .captured  near  to  the  gateway  of  the  citadel,  be 
sent  to  England,  to  be  presented  to  bis  Majesty, 
with  such  other  articles  for  presentation  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Lord  Comr 
bermere  may  select. 

2d.  That  the  sum  of  Sooriat  Rupees  50,000,  fifty 
thousand,.be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  European  officers  belonging 
to  his  Majesty’s  and  the  Company’s  troops  em¬ 
ployed,  and  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  wi¬ 
dows  of  the  officers  named  in  the  margin,*  who 
fell  at  the  storm,  or  who  lost  their  lives  in  action 
during  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  European  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  privates,  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  assault  or  in  action  during  the  siege,  to  be 
divided  in  the  following  proportions:  St.  Rs.  10,000 
to  the  widow  of  each  of  the  officers,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  10,000  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
European  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

3d.  That  two  brass  field-pieces  be  selected  from 
the  captured  ordnance,  and  be  presented  by  the 
prize  agents,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Combermere,  commander-in- 
chief  ;  and  further,  that  the  sum  of  £500  sterling 
be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  prize  agents, 
from  the  funds,  to  be  expended  in  mounting  these 
guns  in  a  suitable  and  appropriate  manner. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  L.  MATSON, 

Adj.  Gen.  of  the  Army. 
To  Lieut.  Col.  Hon.  J.  Finch,  and  Major  Battine, 
prize  agents. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  from  the 

Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the 

Military  Department,  under  date  the 
7th  May  1828. 

Para.  31.  “  In  our  letter  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  dated  9th  April,  we  have  directed 
the  immediate  distribution  of  the  Bhurt- 
pore  booty. 

32.  “  At  the  expiration  of  four  months 
from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
distribution,  you  will  cause  a  return  to  be 
made  of  the  European  officers  and  men 
who  are  entitled  to  share  in  it,  and  who, 
from  having  died  or  left  India  before  the 
distribution  commenced,  have  not  yet 
received  their  shares.  The  return  will 
distinguish  those  belonging  to  H.M.’s 
regts.  from  those  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  army,  and  will  specify  the  sum  due 
to  each  in  the  currency  in  which  the  gene¬ 
ral  distribution  has  been  made. 

33.  “  When  the  return  shall  have  been 
prepared  and  transmitted,  no  payments 
must  be  made  in  India  on  account  of  the 
shares  specified  in  it. 

34.  “  You  will  likewise  transmit  to  us 
a  complete  copy  of  the  rolls  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  part  of  the  force,  shewing  how  the 
different  shares  have  been  paid.” 

Difficulties  having  occurred  in  carrying 
the  orders  of  the  Court  into  effect,  by 
paying  the  prize  through  the  prize  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Governor- general  in  Council 
has  resolved  to  accept  the  services  of  Lieut. 
Col.  the  Hon.  J.  Finch,  C. B.,  and  Major 
W.  Battine  (prize  agents  appointed  by  the 
army),  for  the  distribution  under  the  res¬ 
trictions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  54 

*  Brigadier-Gen.  Edwards,  late  Colonel  in  H.M.’s 
14th  Foot ;  Capt.  Pitman,  late  H.M.’s  59th  regt.  ; 
Capt.  Armstrong,  late  H.M.’s  54th,  doing  duty 
with  H.M.’s  14th  regt.  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
Capt.  m0wn,  H.C.’s  31st  regt.  N.I. 
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Geo.  III.  cap.  8G,  as  proposed  by  them¬ 
selves. 

The  paymaster  at  the  presidency  will  be 
furnished  with  funds  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  prize  agents  in  Calcutta,  or,  on  their 
application,  will  supply  bills  on  any  dis¬ 
trict  paymaster  that  may  be  required,  keep¬ 
ing  a  separate. account  against  them,  to  be 
settled  as  hereafter  directed.  The  prize 
agents  will  give  notice  in  the  Government 
Gazette  of  the  day  on  which  they  will  be 
prepared  to  commence  payments,  publish¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  detail  of  all  forms 
of  receipts  which  they  may  require  for 
their  own  security,  and  his  Lordship  in 
Council  directs,  that  the  strictest  attention 
be  paid  to  all  details  so  published. 

The  prize  agents  will  deduct,  as  a  first 
claim  upon  the  shares  of  officers,  any  sums 
which  may  be  due  by  them  to  the  fund  on 
account  of  purchases  of  captured  pro¬ 
perty. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  shares  of 
all  deserters  are  forfeited,  either  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  or  Lord  Clive’s  Fund,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  service  to  which  the  deserter 
may  have  belonged. 

The  Governor-general  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  dispense,  on  this  occasion,  with 
the  use  of  stamps  for  all  receipts  and 
drafts. 

His  Lordship  in  Council  further  directs, 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  four  months  from 
the  day  of  commencing  payment,  the  prize 
agents  will  stop  all  further  payments,  and 
within  one  month  from  that  period  they 
will  furnish  to  the  Secretary  to  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  military  department  a  detail¬ 
ed  account  of  the  sums  paid,  with  proper 
vouchers,  and  a  nominal  list  of  all  officers 
and  men  who  are  entitled  to  share,  but 
who  may  not  have  been  paid  ;  the  presi¬ 
dency  paymaster,  at  the  same  time,  fur¬ 
nishing  a  certificate  of  the  sums  which 
may  have  been  paid  to  the  order  of  the 
prize  agents. 

The  accountant  to  the  military  depart¬ 
ment  is  directed  to  adopt  immediate  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  payment  of  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees  by  the  paymaster  of  the  presidency, 
and  also  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder 
by  him,  and  the  several  deputy  paymas¬ 
ters  of  stations,  according  to  detailed 
statements,  which  will  be  furnished  to 
him  by  the  prize  agents.  All  demands  to 
be  made  payable  at  ten  days’  sight. 

Amount  of  Captured  Property  for  Distri¬ 
bution. 

Calcutta  Sicca  Rupees,  forty-eight  lacs, 
eleven  thousand  and  thirty -five,  ten  annas, 
and  five  pies. 

Scale  of  Distribution. 

The  Commander-in-chief  (one-eighth  of  the 

whole) .  Sa.  Rs.  5,95,398  13  10 

Major  and  Brigadier  Generals  (7)  •  ••  -59,546  14  0 
Lieut.-Colonels,  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  Adj. Ge¬ 
neral,  Qu.Mast.  General,  Judge  Adv.  General, 

Cora- 
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Commissary  General,  Brigadiers  and  Lieut. 

Cols.  Commandant  (37) .  14,291  4  0 

Majors,  Superintending  Surgeons,  Dep.  Adj.  Qu.' 

Mast,  and  Commissary  General  (32)- -9,527  8  0 
Captains,  Surgeons,  Paymasters,  Assistants  and 
Deputy  Assistants  in  the  Adjutant  Qu.  Mast, 
and  Commissary  Generals' departments,  Brigade 
Majors,  Aides-de-camp  and  Surgeon  to  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  (188)  . .  4,763  12  0 

Subalterns,  Assist.  Surgeons,  Qu.  Masters,  Adju¬ 
tants,-  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  Dep.  Assist. 
Commissary  of  Ordnance  (367)  ••••  2.331  14  0 
Volunteers  (4)- . . . .  40  5  0 

Conductors,  Provost  Marshal,  Riding  Masters, 
Apothecaries,  Stewards,  and  Sub-Assist.  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons  (44)  •  •  •  - . .  •  •  •  604  11  0 

Sub-Conductors,  Assistant  Apothecaries  and 

Stewards  (12)  . . . . .  120  15  0 

Regimental  Serjeant- Majors,  Quarter-Master  Ser¬ 
jeants,  Staff  Serjeants,  and  Troop  Serjeant 

Majors  (156)  . . . .  120  15  0 

Brigade  and  Colour  Serjeants,  Trumpet  and 
Drum  Majors,  and  Serjeants  (260)  ....80  10  0 
Corporals,  Bombardiers,  Drummers,  Privates,  and 

Hospital  Apprentices  (4,060) .  40  5  0 

Soobadar  Majors  (24) . 322  8  0 

Soobadars,  Russuldars,  and  Woordee  Ma¬ 
jors  (221)-..  . . 282  3  0 

Jemadars,  Naib  Russuldars  (269) .  120  15  0 

Iiavildars,  Drum  and  Trumpet  Majors,  Native 

Doctors  (1,371)  . . •■  -  53  12  0 

Naicks,  Nishaun  Burdars,  Khote  Duffadars, 
Duffadars,  Drummers,  and  Sepoys,  Native  Far¬ 
riers,  and  Regular  Bheesties  (25,332)  •  •  26  14  0 

Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  offieer. 
of  the  army,  sanctioned  by  the  Hon. 
Court  of  Directors,  Sonat  Rupees  50,000, 
or  Calcutta  Sicca  Rs.  47,844.  13.  2.  is  to 
be  deducted  from  the  officers’  shares,  to 
be  paid  to  the  widows  of  those  who  fell 
iu  action,  and  £500  sterling,  or  Sicca 
Rupees  5,000,  from  the  officers,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  for 
mounting  two  brass  field  pieces  selected 
for  his  Lordship. 

Proof  if  the  Calculation. 

To  be  paid  to  the  army  as 
per  above  detail.  Sa.Rs.  47,04,455  15  10 

Widows’  portion  .  47,844  13  2 

For  mounting  guns  ......  5,000  0  0 

Reserved  for  future 
claims,  or  2d  dividend  53,733  13  5 


Total  Calcutta  Sa.Rs.  48,1 1,035  10  5 


j Wmrtpore  Prize  Agent's  Office,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Feb.  17,  1829. — With  reference  to 
the  General  Order  of  the  Governor-g-ene- 
ral  in  Council  of  the  16th  instant,  notice 
is  hereby  given,  that  the  distribution,  on 
account  of  Rhurtpore  prize  will  com¬ 
mence  on  Thursday  next,  the  19th  in¬ 
stant,  at  No.  1,  Park  Street,  Chowringhee  ; 
and  must,  according  to  the  same  orders, 
cease  on  Friday,  the  19th  day  of  June  next, 
when  all  shares  then  remaining  unclaimed 
will  be  paid  over  to  Government,  those 
for  the  European  part  of  the  army  to  be 
remitted  to  England,  and  those  for  the 
native  part  of  the  army  to  be  retained  in 
India,  subject  to  be  claimed  hereafter  for 
six  years. 

All  bills  drawn  by  European  officers, 


commissioned  and  warrant,  are  to  be  made 
out  agreeably  to  the  form  (No.  1),  and 
will  be  paid  by  the  agents,  either  in,  a  bill 
at  ten  days’  sight  on  the  paymaster  at  the 
presidency,  or  such  district  paymaster  as 
may  be  wished,  for  which  receipts  will  be 
required  according  to  the  form  No.  2. 

All  persons  drawing  for  the  share  of  an 
officer  under  a  special  power  of  attorney, 
or  as  administrator  of  a  deceased  person, 
must  annex  to  the  bill  their  power  or  au¬ 
thority,  and  should  they  be  desirous  of 
having  the  original  returned  to  them,  a 
copy  of  the  said  power  must  also  be  sent. 

Officers  commanding  corps  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  order  on  the  nearest  paymas¬ 
ter  for  the  amount  of  shares  due  to  native 
officers  and  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
privates,  and  establishments  who  are  ac¬ 
tually  present  with  the  corps  in  which  they 
served  at  the  capture,  according  to  the  re¬ 
turns  lately  forwarded,  the  amount  of 
which  bills  will  be  debited  against  such 
officer  until  the  acquittance  rolls,  which 
will  be  forwarded  in  blank,  shall  be  re¬ 
turned,  duly  filled  up. 

All  soldiers  discharged,  or  removed  to 
other  corps,  and  all  persons  claiming  for 
deceased  soldiers,  will  appear  before  a 
station  committee,  as  directed  in  general 
orders,  and  the  committee  will  forward  to 
us  reports  on  the  several  claims  brought 
before  them,  agreeably  to  the  prescribed 
forms.  On  our  being  satisfied  of  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  claim  we  will  remit  a  bill  for 
the  payment,  in  the  manner  most  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  parties. 

With  respect  to  the  shares  of  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces,  the  Act  of  58  Geo.  III. 
cap.  73,  directs  that  the  distributing 
agents  shall  not  pay  the  share  of  any  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  or  soldier  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the 
non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  same,  or  to  the  next  of  kin,  or 
executor  or  administrator  of  such  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  or  the 
agent  of  some  regiment  or  corps  of  ,his 
Majesty’s  army,  duly  authorized  by  the 
party  entitled  thereto  to  receive  the  same, 

J.  Finch, 

W.  Battine, 

Agents  entrusted  to  distribute. 

(Here  follow  the  forms  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE  LIBERALITY. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  learn 
from  a  contemporary,  that  Aga  Kerbului 
Mahommed,  who  has  already  strikingly 
evinced  his  liberality  and  public  spirit  by 
a  handsome  contribution  for  the  extension 
of  the  Strand  road  to  Garden  Reach,  has 
contributed  ten  thousand  rupees  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  steam-engine  on  the 
river  at  Baug  Bazar,  for  the  purpose  of 

watering 
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watering  the  road  between  Baug  Bazar 
Ghaut  and  Lai l  Bazar  during  the  dry 
season.  This  will  be  a  source  of  comfort 
to  all  who  live  in  that  quarter,  and  cannot 
but  conduce  to  its  general  healthfulness. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  much  for  its  own 
usefulness  and  importance  that  we  feel 
gratified  at  the  circumstance,  as  for  our 
conviction  that  it  is  an  indication  of  an 
improving  spirit  among  the  wealthy  native 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  who  begin  to 
perceive  that  there  are  more  useful,  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  honourable  modes  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  than  on  frivolous  litigation  or 
tasteless  extravagant  nautches. — India  Gaz., 
Feb.  19. 

== 

Uomlntj). 

FIRE. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  about  a  quarter 
past  nine,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Kamattee- 
poora  (about  three  miles  from  the  fort  on 
the  Bycullah  road),  and  consumed  nearly 
400  small  houses  in  the  course  of  one 
hour.  Two  children  and  an  old  woman 
lost  their  lives  in  the  conflagration. — Bom. 
Cour.y  Feb.  21. 


SPfuujji)  gjuDia. 

PLOT  DISCOVERED  AT  MANILLA. 

We  learn  from  Manilla,  under  date  the 
26th  Jan.,  that  the  place  had  been  of  late 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation  in  consequence 
of  a  plot  said  to  have  been  discovered  to 
declare  it  independent,  and  perhaps  renew 
the  scenes  of  1820.  How  far  it  extended 
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was  not  known  ;  but  a  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals  had  been  arrested,  and  were  kept,  at 
the  date  above-mentioned,  in  the  closest  con¬ 
finement.  It  is  said  that  the  original  plan 
was  to  have  set  fire  to  the  theatre,  kill  the 
governor,  admiral,  and  others  in  authority 
who  might  be  there,  and  secure  or  murder 
the  rest  of  the  Europeans  present.  These, 
however,  are  mentioned  only  as  vague  re¬ 
ports,  upon  which  no  implicit  reliance 
could  be  placed ;  that  something,  how¬ 
ever,  was  going'  on,  the  arrests  and  the 
state  of  readiness  in  which  the  troops  were 
kept  sufficiently  testified.  A  few  nights 
previous  to  the  date  of  our  information, 
the  government  received  information  that 
a  certain  part  of  suburbs,  w  here  the  build¬ 
ings  are  of  attap,  was  to  be  set  fire  to ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  be¬ 
came  dark,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the 
barracks,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
At  twelve  o’clock  the  bells  began  to  toll, 
and  a  fire  broke  out  close  to  the  custom¬ 
house;  but  happily,  by  timely  exertion, 
the  injury  done  was  confined  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  few  houses  only.  The  troops 
were  immediately  on  the  spot  under  arms, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  men  were  caught 
with  firebands  in  their  hands.  Much  con¬ 
fidence  seems  to  be  reposed  by  the  people 
in  the  present  governor  and  others  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  who  are  stated  to  be  men 
of  spirit  and  energy,  who  will  not,  to  use 
our  informant’s  expression,  “  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  played  with.”  The  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  here  given  is  very  vague  and 
indefinite ;  but  the  next  arrival  probably 
will  bring  us  more  certain  intelligence. — 
Singapore  Chron.,  Feb.  12. 
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Calcutta,  Feb.  25,  1829. 
Government  Securities. 


Buy.]  Rs.  As.  Rs.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  26  0  Remittable .  25  0  Prem. 

Disc.  0  12  Old  Five  perct.Loan  •  •  1  4  Disc. 

Disc.  0  4  New  ditto  ditto  . 0  8  Disc. 


Rates  of  Exchange. 

On  London,  6  months’  sight, — to  buy  Is.  10]d. 
—to  sell  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  per  Sicca  Rupee. 

On  Madras,  30  days’  ditto,  91  to  92  Sicca  Rupees 
per  100  Madras  Rupees. 

On  Bombay,  ditto,  98  Sicca  Rupees  per  100  Bom¬ 
bay  Rupees. 

Madras,  Feb.  25,  1829. 

Government  Securities. 

Six  per  cent.  Bengal  Remittable  Loan. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  350 
Madras  Rs.,  per  335  Sa.  Rs . 29}  Prem. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  in  buying  and  selling  Pub¬ 
lic  Securities,  viz.  106}  Madras  Rs.  per 
400 Sa.  Rs.  •  . * •••  •  •  . 27}  Prem. 

Five  per  cent.  Bengal  Unremittable  Loan. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  350 
Madras  Rs.  per  335  Sa.  Rs . 2  Prem. 

At  the  Rate  prevailing  among  Merchants 
and  Brokers  in  buying  and  selling  Pub¬ 
lic  Securities,  viz .  106}  Madras  Rs.  per 
100  Sa.  Rs. . . .  Par. 


Bengal  New  Five  per  cent.  Loan  of  the  18th  Aug. 
1825. 

At  the  Rate  of  Subscription,  viz.  106} 

Madras  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs . 2  Prem. 


Bombay,  Feb.2i,  1829. 
Exchanges. 

On  London,  at  6  months’  sight.  Is.  8}d.  per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30  days’  sight,  107  Bom.  Rs.  per 
100  Sicca  Rupees. 

On  Madras,  at  30  days’  sight,  100  Bom.  Rs.per  100 
Madras  Rs. 

Government  Securities. 

Remittable  Loan,  136  Bom.Rs.  per  lOOS.Rs. 

Old  5  per  cent.— 107  Bom.  Rs.  per  100  Sa.  Rs. 
New  5  per  cent.— 109  Bom.  Rs.  per  100  S.Rs. 


Singapore,  Feb.  7,  1829. 
Exchange. 

Gov.  Bills  on  Bengal,  perlOOSp.Ds.  210}  Sa.  Rs. 
Private  Bills  on  ditto — none. 

Private  Bills  on  London,  per  Sp.  Dr.  4s.  2d. — none. 


Canton,  Feb.  19,  1829. 
Exchanges. 

On  London,  at  6  months’  sight,  4s.  to  4s.  2d  per 
dollar. 

On  Bengal,  at  30  days’  sight — no  bills. 

On  Bombay,  at  ditto— no  bills. 


(  m  ) 
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Supreme  Court  or  Justice,  Madras. 

Jud 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  the  Sheriff  of  Supreme  Court  (M.  Anderson,  Esq.) 

Salary.  Office  Rent.  Fees.  Total. 

1,0.50  9,571  14J821 

4,200  1,050  6,678  11,928 

Annual  average  0g.^...Rs.  4,200  1,050  8,124~^™^374 

-  ,v  -vieo'U  ,->dt  ih'i < f >.,•  ni  iwuhi-z'i  1<>  3t«Je  ~.b!:.r-  .  ~ "r~""7  'oJi  oram 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  the  Deputy  Sheriff  (J.  T„  Bai Hie,  Esq.). 

Salary.  Palanquin  Allowance.  Fees.  Total. 

Year  1827  .  Rs.  2,520  504  1,645  4,669 

2,520  504  770 

’  ■  . . —  ■■  - — - 
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\ear  1827  . .  Rs.  4,200 
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—  1828  . 

Annual  average  .........  Rs.  2,520 


504 


1,207 


3,794 

4,231 


— 


Salary  and  Emoluments  of  the  Coroner  (J.  Nixon,  Esq.),  viz*:  Salary,  Rs.  4,200: 

' 

9  ’..iff  jr'yftiJ  .moduli  81000 


palanquin  allowance,  Rs.  504.  Total,  Rs.  4,704. 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  the  Accountant-general  (J.  S.  Turnbull,  Esq.),  viz , 
salary,  nil.  ;  fees,  Rs.  102,  paid  to  the  clerk. 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  Henry  Byrne,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Court. 

Salaries  andr  Net 

Salary.  Emoluments,  incidental  Expenses.  Income. 


A7 ear  1827  . 

Rs.  6,300 

27,240 

3,610 

29,930 

—  1828  . 

6,300 

18,313 

3,746 

20,867 

Annual  average . 

Rs.  6,300 

22,776 

3,678 

25,398 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  R.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

TOgilfslni  nielioa  stem  ?u  sand  1 

Salary. 

Emoluments. 

Total. 

Year  1827 . 

...  Rs.  6,300 

1,128 

7,428 

1828 . 

6,300 

1,159 

7,459 

Annual  average... Rs.  6,300 

- 

1,143 

7,443 

Salary  and  Emoluments  df  F.  Orme,  Esq.,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  viz 
salary,  Rs.  2,100;  emoluments,  nil. 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  Peter  Cator,  Esq.,  Registrar  and  Prothotiotary. 

Salaries  and  Net. 

Salary.  Emoluments,  incidental  Expenses.  Income. 

Year  1827  .  Rs.  -  62,947  18,428  44,519 

_  1828  .  . .  65,093  18,612  46,482 


Annual  average  .  Rs. 


64,020 


18,520 


45,500 


Salary  and  Emoluments  of  C.  H.  Clay,  Esq.,  Deputy  Prothonotary  and  Deputy 
Registrar,  viz.  salary,  Rs.  6,300  ;  emoluments,  nil. 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  C.  H.  Clay,  Esq.,  as  Examiner. 

Salaries  of  Net 

Salary.  Emoluments.  Clerks,  &c.  Income. 

Year  1827  .  Rs.  2,100  3,920  768  5,252 

—  1828  .  2,100  9,037  768  10,369 


6,478 


768 


iH 


7,810 

Salary 


Annual  average 


Rs.  2,100 
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Salary  and  Emoluments  of  C.  IT.  Clay,  Esq.,  as  Sealer. 

Salaries  of 

Net 

fen®  |  qn  balKi  gu 

Salary. 

Emoluments.  Clerks,  &c. 

Income. 

Year  1827  . . 

3,728  227 

3,501 

—  1828  . . 

4,021  210 

3,811 

Annual  average  .... 

3,874  218 

3,656 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  W.  Bathie,  Esq.,  Counsel  for  Paupers,  viz.  salary, 
Rs.  6,600  ;  emoluments,  nil. 

Salary  and  Emoluments  of  C.  R.  W.  Innes,  Attorney,  Solicitor,  and  Proctor  for 
Paupers,  viz.  salary,  Rs.  4,200 ;  deduct  office-rent,  &c.,  Rs.  1,200;  net  income, 
Rs.  3,000;  emoluments,  nil. 

Annual  average  of  Salaries,  and  Emoluments  of  the  Three  Clerks  to  the  Judges, 
for  1827  and  1828,  viz.  total  salaries,  Rs.  7,560,  emoluments,  5,649  ;  total  income  of 
the  three  clerks,  Rs.  13,209,  or  Rs.  4,403  each. 

Salaries  and  Emoluments  of  the  Native  Hindoo,  Persian,  Armenian,  Malay,  French, 

and  Dutch  interpreters  of  the  Court. 


Salaries.  Emoluments.  Deductions.  Net  Income. 

Year  1827  .  Rs.  10,416  6,709  3,051  8,562 

—  1828  . . .  10,416  11,392  3,289  10,904 


Annual  average  ..........  Rs.  10,416  9,050  3,170  9,733 


Court  of  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 

Registrar  and  Clerk  of  Crown,  annual  salary .  Rs.  20,004* 

Clerks  to  ditto,  . . .  ditto  . .  25,200 

— - -  45,204 

Interpreters,  Swearers,  and  others,  ditto  .  17,377f 

Total  . .  Rs.  62,581 


JVbfe.— In  an  “  explanation  ”  appended  by  the  Recorder  to  this  return,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  officers  of  the  court  are  remunerated  by  salaries,  owing  to  the  fees  collected  by 
the  court  being  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment ;  the  deficiency 
being  paid  by  the  East-India  Company,  by  virtue  of  a  guarantee  given  in  November 
1827,  subject  to  a  reference  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Recorder  observes  :  “  from 
authentic  documents  in  my  possession,  I  am  warranted  in  believing,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Governor  in  Council,  the  officers  of  the  Court  are  over-paid  in  proportion  to  the 
work  performed  by  therrt  respectively,  and  the  time  expended  by  them  respectively  in 
the  public  service  ;  and  that  such  opinion  has  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  and  that  in  consequence  the  guarantee  will  not  be  continued.”  44  Such  conduct,” 
he  adds,  44  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  must  materially  affect  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  and  is  a  breach  of  the  contract  between  his  Majesty  and  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany.”  The  Recorder  further  states,  that  44  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  court  of 
judicature  would  fully  pay  the  expense  of  the  establishment  by  fees,  if  a  steam-vessel 
were  supplied  by  the  East-India  Company  to  enable  the  Recorder,  the  sole  professional 
judge,  to  visit  each  station  four  times  a  year,  and  be  present  at  all  the  civil  and  criminal 
sessions  of  the  settlement.” 

It  appears  also  from  this  44  Explanation,”  that,  subsequently  to  the  preparation  of  the 
above  return,  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  clerks  and  some  augmentations 

of 


*  Exclusive  of  such  commission  as  the  court  may  allow  out  of  assets  of  estates  administered  to  by  the 
registrar.  t  Some  of  these  officers  receive  fees,  of  which  no  return  is  made. 
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of  the  salaries  of  the  juniors,  the  office  of  chief  clerk  not  being  filled  up;  and  that 
the  coroners  are  paid  by  salaries  from  the  Government  (of  the  Company) ;  but  no  return 
of  the  amount  is  made. 


Ceylon. 

The  Establishments  maintained  by  the  East- India  Company  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
from  the  date  of  its  capture  from  the  Dutch,  February  1796,  till  the  Colony  was 


transferred  to  the  Crown, 

October  1798. 

Pagodas. 

£. 

Civil  Establishment  .... 

6,814 

■ 

1797-8  . 

9,545 

Total  Civil  Expenditure  .... 

. .  40,896  or 

16,359 

Military  Establishment 

49,063  or 

19,625 

1796-7  . 

2,59,569  — 

103,828 

1797-8  . 

2,44,140  — 

97,656 

April  to  October  1798... 

1,22,581  — 

49,032 

Total  Military  Expenditure  . 

6,75,353  or 

270,141 

Total  Expense  . . 

7,16,249  or 

286,500 

Average  Annual  Expenditure . <£107,437 


Imports  and  Exports. 

Total  official  value  of  Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  foreign  parts,  1828  .  £43,489,346 

1829  .  43,396,527 

Decrease  in  1829  .  £92,819 

Total  official  value  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign 

parts,  viz. 

1828,  British  and  Irish  .  £51,279,102 

Foreign  and  Colonial  .. . . .  £9,806,342 

Total  in  1828  - £61,085,444 

1829,  British  and  Irish  . . .  £52,029,151 

Foreign  and  Colonial  .  £9,928,654 

Total  in  1829  - - £61,957,805 

* 

Increase  in  1829  .  £872,361 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Ireland  in  1829,  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Official  value  of  imports  . . .  £1,632,353 

Official  value  of  exports,  viz.  - . 

British  and  Irish  . . . .  £768,319 

Foreign  and  Colonial  .  17,891 


.  £768,319 
17,891 


786,210 
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LAW. 

Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  July  24. 

West  v.  Folks. — Mr.  Knight ,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Miss  Folks,  opposed  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  report.  The  following  are  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  In  August  1828, 
Sir  Edward  West,  chief  justice  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  in  the  October  following  his 
lady  also,  died,  leaving  an  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  about  nine  years  of  age,  to  whom  Sir 
Edward  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
property,  about  .£30,000,  and  appointed 
Sir  William  Folks,  Mr.  West,  and  Miss 
Folks,  her  guardians.  Some  disagree¬ 
ment  having  arisen  between  the  guardians 
as  to  which  of  them  should  have  the  per¬ 
sonal  care  of  the  infant’s  education,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  submit  that  point  to 
the  decision  of  the  court.  Accordingly, 
a  reference  was  ordered  to  the  Master, 
to  inquire  who  was  the  fittest  person ; 
and  he  reported  in  favour  of  Mr.  West 
and  his  wife  Lady  Maria  West.  To  this 
report  Miss  Folks  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  earnest  and  particular  de¬ 
sire  of  her  late  sister,  the  infant’s  mother, 
that  the  care  of  her  education  should  be 
solely  confided  to  her,  and,  to  prove  this, 
extracts  from  Lady  West’s  correspon¬ 
dence  was  read,  and  it  was  in  evidence, 
that  she  solemnly  ratified  that  wish  by 
her  dying  injunction.  He  (Mr.  Knight) 
therefore  contended  that  the  report 
ought  not  to  be  confirmed,  the  court  be¬ 
ing  bound  to  pay  attention  and  respect  to 
the  expressed  wishes  of  deceased  parents, 
and  act  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  spirit 
of  those  wishes. 

The  Solicitor- General  was  about  to 
reply,  when 

The  Vice-  Chancellor  said  he  had  read 
all  the  evidence,  and  most  attentively 
considered  this  case,  and  his  deliberate 
opinion  was,  that  the  master’s  report  was 
right.  That  court  always  had,  and  always 
would,  pay  a  proper  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  deceased  parents  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was 
not  to  be  absolutely  bound  by  them.  It 
was  called  upon,  in  the  execution  of  its 
duty,  in  the  appointment  of  guardians  to 
an  infant,  to  look  at  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  to  come  to  a  judgment 
influenced  only  by  a  desire  for  the  infant’s 
welfare.  He  was  therefore  bound  to 
say,  that  he  thought  the  scheme  of  Sir 
William  and  Miss  Folks  to  place  the 
guardianship  of  the  child’s  education 
under  that  good  lady  ineligible.  “  She  is 
a  single  lady,  and  has  no  settled  resi¬ 
dence.  It  cannot  be  to  a  child’s  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a 


maiden  lady ;  it  must  be  far  better  for 
them  to  mix  with  other  children.  Now 
Lady  Maria  West  has  four  children,  and 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  this  infant’s  advantage  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  her  family.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  infant’s  mother,  and  also  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  West  himself,  that  the  child  should 
be  intrusted  to  Miss  Folks.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  circumstances  in  which  those 
parents  were  placed  be  recollected,  having 
been  for  many  years  away  from  this 
country,  they  could  not  be  so  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  conclusion  as  the  court.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MISSIONARY  PROSPECTS  IN  INDIA. 

The  Missionary  Register  for  June  con¬ 
tains  some  abstracts  of  speeches  delivered 
at  the  various  anniversary  meetings  in 
London,  during  that  month,  relative  to 
the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
We  subjoin  a  few  passages. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fenn,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
stated  as  follows  :  i(  Many  serious  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
India  are  gradually  removing  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  calculate  that,  in  a  given 
time,  they  will  be  wholly  taken  away. 
One  most  important  step  has  been  already 
gained — the  great  desire  manifested  among 
many  of  the  natives,  and  those  of  the 
higher  classes,  to  be  instructed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  science  and  literature  ;  this  desire 
is  encouraged  very  much  by  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  resident  English.  Pro¬ 
fessorships  have  been  founded  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  by  the  liberality  of  the  native  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  raised  for  this  object 
four  lacs  of  rupees  :  the  professors  are 
to  give  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  literature  and  science  of  Europe, 
and  eminent  scholars  have  been  sent  for, 
with  that  view,  from  this  country :  such 
an  establishment,  if  resorted  to,  as  no 
doubt  it  will  be,  by  the  higher  classes  of 
Hindoos  for  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  will  have  the  certain  effect  of  re¬ 
moving  many  prejudices,  and  will  gra¬ 
dually  open  the  way  to  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  During  my  residence  in 
Tra  van  core,  I  was  acquainted  with  many 
Hindoos  of  the  highest  rank  and  caste  ; 
and  always  found  them,  particularly  the 
more  learned  men,  easy  of  access,  and 
fond  of  the  conversation  of  Europeans. 
From  these  we  found  no  opposition  in  the 
establishment  of  schools ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  of  the  natives  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  let  their  children  come  to  us  for 
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instruction  :  they  said  that  they  had  no 
objection  to  let  them  be  taught  what  Eu¬ 
ropean  children  learned,  and  that  when 
they  grew  up  they  could  judge  for  them¬ 
selves.  Nor  did  they  object  to  the  use 
of  Christian  books  by  their  children. 

“  To  those  who  imagine  that  we  have 
made  no  progress  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindoos  to  Christianity,  I  feel  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  able  to  state,  that  in  Tinne- 
velly,  which  borders  on  Travancore, 
there  are  many  villages,  the  entire  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  have  renounced  Hin- 
dooism,  and  embraced  Christianity :  they 
have  destroyed  their  idols,  and  worship 
God  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  truth ;  so 
that,  in  this  district,  our  missionaries 
have  more  on  their  hands  than  they  know 
how  to  accomplish.” 

The  Rev.  John  Hands,  at  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  said  :  “  A  wonderful 
decrease  of  prejudice  has  taken  place  in 
India  within  the  last  few  years.  When 
I  first  arrived  there,  so  great  was  the  pre¬ 
judice  that  then  existed,  that,  but  for  the 
kind  interference  of  one  excellent  indivi¬ 
dual — I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  men¬ 
tion  his  name— the  Rev.  Marmaduke 
Thompson,  then  chaplain  at  Madras— I 
should  have  been  banished  the  country, 
and  never  have  been  suffered  to  open  my 
lips  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  have  been 
permitted  to  preach  to  the  heathen  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  That 
valuable  man  had  to  plead  hard  with  the 
highest  authority  before  he  obtained  for 
me  permission  to  remain  ;  and,  after  every 
objection  had  been  answered,  the  reply 
was,  ‘  well,  let  him  stay ;  but  he  must 
not  go  to  Seringapatam.’  The  prejudice 
which  I  at  first  experienced,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  gone,  has  materially  declined ; 
and  the  children  have  not  only  cheerfully 
come  to  our  missionary  schools,  but  also 
to  our  missionary  chapels :  and,  my 
friends,  you  would  be  delighted  to  see 
them  sitting  and  listening  attentively  and 
devoutly  to  the  word  of  God.  Often 
have  I  been  surprised  at  their  progress  in 
divine  knowledge,  and  their  ready  an¬ 
swers  ;  and  often  have  I  made  them  my 
assistants  in  instructing  others.  The  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  children  being  in  attendance, 
have  been  astonished  at  what  they  have 
heard,  and  have  inquired  about  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity.  This  was  not  all : 
for  the  children  were  allowed  to  take 
home  with  them  the  catechisms  out  of 
which  they  read  ;  and  there  they  have  be¬ 
come  teachers  of  divine  truth  to  their 
parents. 

“  I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  inform  you 
that  the  influence  of  the  brahmins  is  tot¬ 
tering  in  tlm  East,  and  that  they  no 
longer  maintain  the  hold  which  they  once 
possessed  over  the  Indian  princes :  they 
are  now  an  ignorant,  a  degraded,  and  a 
despised  nice.  The  very  last  time  that  I 
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beheld  a  great  Indian  festival,  I  was  ad¬ 
dressing  the  words  of  life  to  the  people, 
when  I  saw  a  number  of  persons  advanc¬ 
ing  with  a  great  noise,  bearing  a  palan¬ 
quin,  which  contained  one  of  their  gods  : 
they  approached  the  place  where  I  was 
sitting;  one  of  them  looked  up,  and,  ob¬ 
serving  me,  said  to  his  fellows,  ‘  there  is 
the  padre  ;  we  will  not  pass  this  way,  lest 
he  should  curse  us !’  They  knew  well 
enough,  that  it  was  not  my  practice  to 
curse  them,  or  to  curse  any  one ;  but  they 
were  ashamed  that  I  should  see  them 
with  their  idol. 

“  One  evening,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  during  an  abominable  feast,  which  is 
even  now  kept  up,  I  was  disturbed  by  a 
great  noise  round  a  shop  at  some  distance 
from  me  ;  and,  perceiving  a  large  crowd 
near  it,  I  wTent  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  As  soon  as  I  arrived,  a  veil 
was  suddenly  drawn  over  something  that 
was  concealed  within.  I  asked  the  peo¬ 
ple  wdiat  they  were  doing  there,  and  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  veil.  They  said 
they  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  love. — 
‘Of love!’  I  exclaimed;  ‘say  rather  of 
lust — can  I  not  see  what  it  is?’ — ‘No,* 
they  replied,  ‘  w7e  should  be  ashamed  to 
let  you  see  it.’  At  this  time  a  number  of 
fathers  and  mothers  wrere  standing  by.  I 
said,  ‘  I  will  see  it ;’  when  one  of  the 
crow7d  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  I  be¬ 
held  a  most  appalling  sight,  that  filled  my 
soul  with  horror — such  obscenity,  such 
abomination,  as  I  had  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  !  I  then  said,  ‘  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  that.  ’  They  refused.  I  again 
requested  it,  but  they  again  refused.  At 
last  I  said,  ‘  I  will  not  go  awfay  without 
it;  so  you  must  give  it  to  me.’  Then  one 
of  the  persons  went  up  to  the  place,  took 
the  abominable  idol,  and  put  it  into  my 
hands.  I  then  said,  ‘  my  friends,  I  do 
not  like  to  interfere  with  your  customs  ; 
but  you  know7,  as  well  as  I  do,  how7  much 
this  is  calculated  to  injure,  to  destroy 
you — may  I  break  it  in  pieces  ?’  One  of 
the  party  replied  that  I  might ;  on  which 
I  did  so,  and  trampled  it  under  my  feet. 

I  then  addressed  them  upon  the  awful 
consequences  of  worshipping  their  idol, 
and  besought  them  to  turn  to  that  Sa¬ 
viour  of  whom  they  had  often  heard  : 
and  I  trust  that  the  address  was  not  with¬ 
out  effect,  but  that  it  has  produced  last¬ 
ing  and  happy  consequences.” 

The  Rev.  Elijah  Hoole,  at  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  stated  :  “  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  cha¬ 
pels  filled  by  the  children  of  our  schools, 
to  ask  questions,  or  to  recite  their  tasks, 
and  receive  instruction.  Tract  societies 
are  also  established,  to  promote  among 
the  people  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

I  have  generally,  in  my  journeys,  had  one 
man  with  me  laden  wdtli  Christian  tracts 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  which 
2  K  I  hate 
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I  have  distributed  through  a  district  of 
several  hundred  miles  in  extent :  and  such 
is  the  value  which  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  set  upon  these  tracts,  that  they  have 
read  them,  and  then  sold  them  at  high 
prices  to  others.  The  Scriptures  are  also 
read  by  individuals  themselves,  and  to  one 
another. 

‘‘  But  we  conceive  that  the  public 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is,  after  all,  the 
grand  means  for  their  conversion  :  and 
this  we  have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  by 
the  countenance  of  the  Government,  and 
the  liberality  of  our  friends  at  home  and 
abroad.  Chapels  have  been  erected, 
which  are  well  attended  by  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  by  the  natives  ;  and  we  have  been 
allowed  to  go  into  the  country,  and  call 
sinners  to  repentance.  Success  also  has 
attended  our  labours:  in  several  instances 
individuals  have  been  converted  from  hea¬ 
then  idolatry  or  from  popish  superstition, 
and  have  lived  and  died  in  faith. 

“  With  regard  to  the  native  Christians 
in  India,  I  would  observe,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  they  are,  in  general, 
conscientious  and  honest  men,  and  are 
frequently  sought  for  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  gentlemen  of  Madras  and  its 
neighbourhood;  and  there  is  a  general  in¬ 
fluence  gone  forth  among  the  people  of 
India,  which  I  believe  will,  ere  long, 
have  its  result  there,  in  the  entire  subver¬ 
sion  of  idolatry  and  the  full  introduction 
of  Christianity.” 

Colonel  Phipps,  at  the  Naval  and  Mi¬ 
litary  Bible  Society,  related  the  following 
anecdote  :  On  my  arrival  at  Madras,  I 

expected  to  join  a  regiment  returning  to 
Bengal  from  the  capture  of  Seringapa- 
tam  ;  and,  notwithstanding  I  was  after¬ 
ward  ordered  to  proceed  by  sea,  I  will  re¬ 
late  what  occurred  on  its  march.  On 
entering  the  district  of  Cuttack,  which  at 
that  period  belonged  to  a  Hindoo  prince, 
the  troops  found  the  inhabitants  about  to 
attend  the  grand  festival  of  the  idol  Jug¬ 
gernaut,  whose  celebrated  temple  lay  in 
their  route.  Permission  was  asked  by 
the  Hindoo  soldiers  to  stop  and  join  in 
the  religious  rites.  They  were  left  in 
charge  of  two  officers  :  one,  an  intimate 
Christian  friend,  informed  me,  that  no 
sooner  had  the  soldiers  joined  the  pil¬ 
grims,  than  the  brahmins  of  the  temple 
thought  that  a  safe  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  gratifying  their  hatred  of  Chris¬ 
tians  :  the  officers  were  insulted,  and 
their  lives  placed  in  jeopady.  No  sooner 
did  the  soldiers,  however,  perceive  what 
was  doing,  than  they  ran  to  their  tents — 
got  their  arms — returned  speedily — sur¬ 
rounded  their  officers — and  told  the  priests 
that  they  had  bepn  desirous  of  joining 
peaceably  in  the  worship  of  the  idol  ; 
but  felt  indignant  that  those  British  offi¬ 
cers,  who  had  so  recently  led  them  to 
victory,  should  be  molested  ;  and  declared 
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that  they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  in  their  defence.  The  brah¬ 
mins  perceived  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  pacify  the  soldiers  :  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  were  resumed;  and  when  the  se¬ 
poys  were  about  to  depart,  they  chose  to 
mark  their  sense  of  the  conduct  of  the 
brahmins,  and  to  leave  some  memorial  of 
their  having  visited  the  temple.  To  effect 
this,  they  went  to  a  large  pound,  in 
which  the  priests  had  confined  many  poor 
pilgrims,  in  order  that  their  rich  friends, 
or  any  charitable  persons,  might  redeem 
them  :  the  pound  was  soon  broken,  and 
the  pilgrims  released.  After  this  exploit, 
the  soldiers  continued  their  march  to 
Bengal,” 

Dr.  Turner,  the  bishop  (elect)  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  thus  expressed  himself  regarding 
the  conversion  of  the  Hindus,  at  the 
Bible  Society’s  anniversary  :  “  But  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  one  word  on  the  kind  and 
measure  of  success  to  which  we  may 
reasonably  look  forward.  The  success  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  favourable  re¬ 
ports  of  your  treasurer  at  home,  nor  by 
the  favourable  accounts  from  your  agents 
abroad;  these  do  not  supply  an  adequate 
means  of  judging  what  are  the  effects 
which  really  follow  upon  your  labours : 
these  effects  are  to  be  traced — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
every  individual  who  has  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  tracing  them — they  are  to  be 
traced  in  the  progressive  change  in  the 
public  mind  in  India  ;  in  the  preparation 
of  heart  which  is,  I  may  say,  so  visibly 
and  palpably  going  on,  and  of  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  revealed  Word  of  God 
is  the  recognized  agent.  In  mentioning 
this  as  an  indication  of  success,  I  would 
do  so  with  a  single  caution — that  we 
should  not  make  haste  in  our  work  ;  nor 
be  too  urgent  to  count  our  converts  by 
hundreds,  or  tens,  or  even  by  individuals  ; 
for  if  this  process  of  assimilation  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  this  process  of  moral  and 
spiritual  assimilation,  be  really  going  for¬ 
ward,  it  is  all  that,  as  Christian  men,  we 
2ieed  to  desire.  For  we  should  remem¬ 
ber,  it  was  by  some  such  process  that  the 
mind  of  the  world  was  changed  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Christian  history  :  it  is 
like  the  progress  of  revealed  truth  in  that 
age  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  the 
word  of  God  was  first  distributed  in  a 
collected  form,  and  its  influence  was  si¬ 
lently  progressive  :  the  leaven  produced 
its  effect  slowly,  but  surely;  and,  in  the 
end,  the  whole  of  idolatrous  Rome,  and 
all  its  dependencies,  became  Christian. 
So,  I  trust,  it  now  is :  and  so,  I  bless 
God  in  thinking,  it  shall  be  with  idola¬ 
trous  India.” 


WILL  OF  LORD  HARRIS. 

The  will  of  this  nobleman  has  been 

proved 
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proved  m  Doctors’  Commons.  Probate 
was  granted  to  his  eldest  son,  Major- 
General  (now  Lord)  Harris,  and  the 
effects  were  sworn  under  £90,000.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  deceased  was  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  boasting  that  he  had 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  by  this  had  displeased  some  members 
of  his  family.  One  of  the  clauses  in  his 
final  settlement  plainly  alludes  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance.  It  runs  thus:  “  To  my  esti¬ 
mable  and  much-loved  daughter,  Ann 
Lushington,*  and  to  her  worthy  hus¬ 
band,  and  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  I 
leave  £200  each  for  a  ring,  or  any  me¬ 
mento  they  may  choose,  of  our  mutual 
regard ;  and  to  each  of  their  children 
who  may  be  living  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  I  leave  mourning  rings,  in  the 
hope  they  may  at  odd  times  bring  their 
grandfather  to  memory,  and  recollect  that, 
under  Providence,  he  imputes  his  rise 
from  nothing  to  his  affluent  fortune,  to  his 
economy  and  willing  privation  from  self- 
indulgence  through  a  long  life.”  In  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  this  will,  the  deceased  thus 
disposes  of  the  costly  jewels  which  fell  to 
his  lot  in  the  distribution  of  the  Seringa- 
patam  prizes :  “  The  jewels  received  by 
me,  as  part  of  the  Seringapatam  prize,  I 
wish  to  entail  as  a  memorial  in  the 
family,  of  what  Providence  has  done  for 
it ;  and,  to  that  intent,  I  bequeath  the 
same  to  my  said  trustees.  Upon  the  same 
trusts,  the  gold  medal  sent  to  Tippoo 
Sultan  by  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  bear¬ 
ing  very  strong  likenesses  of  him  and  his 
Queen  Antoinette,  and  which  being  found 
among  Tippoo’s  treasure  by  the  prize- 
agents  (chosen  by  the  army  not  only  to 
take  charge  and  to  dispose  of  the  booty 
taken,  but  to  decide  on  the  share  each 
individual  was  entitled  to),  was  by  them, 
in  the  name  of  that  army,  sent  to  me, 
requesting  my  acceptance  of  it.” 

LOSS  OF  THE  “  CAliN  PREA  CASTLE.” 

The  Cam  Brea  Castle,  Capt.  Barber, 
having  embarked  her  passengers  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  proceeded  on  Sunday  morning, 
July  5,  on  her  voyage  to  the  Cape  and 
Calcutta.  The  pilot  left  her  at  the  back 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  after  which,  the  wind 
freshening  from  the  west  about  six,  she 
embayed  near  Chilton  Chine,  and,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  go  about,  missed  stays,  and 
lacked  upon  some  rocks  near  Ludmore 
Point,  over  which  she  was  instantly  hove 
by  a  heavy  sea,  and  grounded  upon  a 
pretty  fair  bottom,  or  every  person  must 
have  been  lost.  The  only  boat  that  could 
get  to  her  was  one  from  the  preventive 
station  at  Freshwater-gate,  Lieut.  Dorn- 
ford,  who  succeeded  in  landing  some  of 
the  female  passengers  that  evening,  but 

*  The  wife  of  Mr.  Lushington,  governor  of 
Madras. 


could  not  get  to  the  ship  again  till  the 
next  morning,  when,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  boats,  all  the  passengers  were 
saved.  After  cutting  away  her  main  and 
mizen  masts,  the  vessel  drifted  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  main  land  under  Mot- 
teston,  where  she  now  lies  full  of  water. 
Some  of  the  ship’s  stores,  and  a  portion 
of  the  passengers’  baggage,  have  been  re¬ 
covered  and  brought  to  Portsmouth,  the 
latter  considerably  damaged.  If  the  cargo 
can  be  got  out,  hopes  are  still  entertained 
of  floating  her  off  with  casks.  Her  total 
value  was  estimated  at  between  £60,000 
and  £70,000.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
had  shipped  on  board  of  this  ship  goods 
to  the  amount  of  £700,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded,  what  to  his  Lordship  will  be  the 
greatest  loss,  his  books.  There  were  on 
board  the  following  passengers :  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Symonds ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son  ;  Capt  and  Mrs.  Bertram  ;  Mr.  and 
Miss  Remfrey ;  Mr.  and  Miss  Foquett ; 
Mr.  Robertson,  civil  service  ;  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  do. ;  and  Mr.  Brooks,  Bengal  N.I. 


PRIZE  ASSISTANT  SURGEONCY. 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  papers,  that 
Mr.  C.  Wynn  has  placed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  an  assistant  surgeoncy  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  University,  if  they  will  undertake 
the  task  of  adjudging  it  to  the  candidate 
whom  they  shall,  upon  examination, 
deem  to  be  most  meritorious. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES 
IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 
(serving  in  the  east.) 

4 th  Lt.  Drags.  Capt.  J.  B.  Spooner?  from  h.  p., 
to  be  capt.,  paying  dif.,  v.  Bishop  app.  to  7th  Dr. 
Gu.  (14  May  29). 

11  th  Lt.  Drags.  Cornet  R.  A.  Reynolds  to  be 
lieut.,  v.  Anson  dec.  (25  June  29). 

13 th  Lt.  Drags.  Cornet  Rich.  Gethin  to  be  lieut., 
v.  Sugden  dec.  (25  July  28) ;  Cornet  T.  R.  Parker 
to  be  lieut.,  v.  Teesdale  dec.  (14  Aug.  28)  ;  Cornet 
R.  Hume  to  be  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Parker,  whose 
prom,  by  purch.  has  been  cancelled  (13  May  29); 
Lieut.  R.  S.  Ridge,  from  royal  staff'  corps,  to  be 
lieut.,  v.  A.  Brown,  who  rets,  on  h.  p.  52d  F.  (14 
May) ;  Lieut.  Chas.  Steuart,  from  5th  Dr.  Gu.,  to 
be  lieut.,  v.  Bolton,  who  exch.  (21  May  29)  ;  Cor¬ 
net  Wm.  Terry,  from  h.  p.  6th  Drags.,  to  be  cor¬ 
net,  v.  Hume  prom.  (25  June). 

1 6th  Lt.  Drags.  Lieut.  W.  H.  Sperling  to  be 
capt.,  v.  Byron  dec.,  and  Cornet  V.  B.  Simpson  to 
be  lieut.,  v.  Sperling  (both  15  July  28) ;  Cornet  R. 
Bolton,  from  h.  p.  Cape  Corps  (Cav.),  to  be  cor¬ 
net,  v.  Simpson  prom.  (4  June  29). 

ls£  Foot.  Ens.  J.  McL.  Ross,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  C. 
Campbell  dec.  (10  June  29);  Ens.  Jas.  Brown  io 
be  lieut.,  v.  Ford  dec.  (11  June);  Ens.  F.  M. 
VVarde,  from  29tli  F.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Ross  (1!) 
June) ;  W.  C.  Sheppard  to  be  ens.,  v.  Browne  (11 
June). 

2d  Foot.  Lieut.  R.  H.  Cuthbert,  from  7th  F.,  to 
be  lieut.,  v.  Dickson,  app.  to  51st  F.  (21  May  29)  ; 
Lieut.  Edw.  Miller,  from  h.  p.  Royal  Afr.  Corps, 
to  be  lieut.,  v.  Cumberland  app.  to  42d  F.  (28 
May  29). 

3d  Foot.  Conyngham  Montgomery  to  be  ens.,  v. 
Roche  dec.  (22  July  28)  ;  Ens.  S.  Robbins,  from 
67th  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Sterling  dec.  (18  June  29). 

6th  Foot.  Maj.  H.  Rogers,  from  h.  p.,  to  be  ma¬ 
jor,  r.  Jas.  Leslie,  who  exch.  (11  June  29). 

14  th 
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14 th  Foot.  Brev.  Col.  Willoughby  Cotton,  from 
47th  F.,  to  be  lieut.  col.,  v.  McCombe  dec.  (13 
Oct.  28). 

2 6th  Foot.  Ens.  T.  Seccombe  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
Boyes  dec.,  and  Cadet.  J.  W.  Boyd  to  be  ens.,  v. 
Seccombe  (both  25  June  29). 

31st  Foot.  Ens.  G.  C.  Marshall  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
Ward  dec. ;  and  Cadet  C.  A.  Edwards  to  be  ens., 
v.  Marshall  (both  11  June  29). 

40 th  Foot.  Maj.  Alex.  Fraser,  from  h.  p.,  to  be 
major,  v.  P.  Bishop,  who  exch.,  rec.  dif.  (11 
June  29). 

46th  Foot.  Capt.  C.  B.  Berkeley,  from  h.  p.,  to 
be  capt.,  v.  T.  Purcell,  who  exch.,  rec.  did'.  (14 
May  29) ;  Lieut.  G.  Varlo  to  be  capt.  by  purch., 
v.  Berkeley  (28  May)  ;  Ens.  W.  C.  Fisher  to  be 
lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Yarlo  (28  May);  Wm.  Pea¬ 
cock  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Fisher. 

48 th  Foot.  Lieut.  W.  A.  McCleverty  to  be  capt. 
by  purch.,  v.  Grant,  who  retires;  Ens.  11.  D. 
Roebuck  to  be  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  McCleverty; 
and  Ens.  J.  W.  Smith,  from  h.  p,,  to  be  ens.,  v. 
Roebuck  (all  21  May  29). 

54 th  Foot.  Lieut.  Rich.  Burton  to  be  capt.  by 
urch.,  v.  Abbott,  who  retires ;  Ens.  R.  Parr  to 
e  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Burton ;  and  L.  E.  Wood 
to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Parr  (all  21  May  29). 

01s£  Foot.  Cadet  John  Douglas  to  be  ens.  by 
purch.,  v.  Blair,  who  retires  (18  June  29) ;  H. 
Kelty  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Douglas  app.  to 
79th  F.  (25  June). 

7 2d  Foot.  Lieut.  A.  Chisholm  to  be  capt.,  v. 
Hyde  dec. ;  Ens.  T.  H.  Duthie  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
Chisholm  ;  and  E.  J.  F.  Kelso  to  be  ens.,  v.  Duthie 
(all  14  May  29). 

78 th  Foot.  A.  W.  Browne  to  be  ens.  by  purch., 
v.  Ruxton,  who  retires  (28  May  29). 

97 th  Foot.  Cadet  R.  A.  Jones  to  be  ens.,  v.  Price, 
who  resigns  (25  June  29). 

Ceylon  Regt.  Lieut.  W.  H.  Lawder,  from  h.  p. 
32d  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Elmslie  prom.  (22  May  29). 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June  27-  Sarah, .  King,  from  V.  D.  Land  17th 
Feb.;  at  Gravesend. —27.  Britannia,  Whichall, 
from  N.  S.  Wales  8th  Feb.;  at  Gravesend.— 28. 
Sophia,  Dawson,  from  Bengal  7th  Feb.,  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  19th  Feb. ;  at  Gravesend. — 28. 
George  Canning,  Bully,  from  N.  S.  Wales  22d 
March  ;  at  Gravesend. — 28.  Agnes,  Millons,  from 
Mauritius  30th  March;  oft'  Portsmouth.— 29. 
Hashmy,  Lee,  from  Bombay  11th  Feb.,  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  27th  April ;  at  Deal. — 30.  Lady 
Blackwood,  Dibbs,  from  N.  S.  Wales  26th  Feb. ; 
at  Gravesend. — July  5.  Tamerlane,  Miller,  from 
Bombay  25th  Feb. ;  at  Greenock. — 6.  John  Big- 
gar,  Kent,  from  Bengal  28th  Feb. ;  at  Gravesend. 
—7.  Byron,  Andrews,  from  Bengal  1st  March ;  at 
Liverpool. — 8.  Margaret  Johnson,  Sowerby,  from 
N.  S.  Wales  2d  Feb.,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  30th 
April ;  at  Deal. — 8.  Ceylon,  Davison,  from  Cey¬ 
lon  6th  March;  at  Deal.— 9.  H.  C.  S.  Orwell, 
Farrer,  from  China  28th  Feb. ;  at  Gravesend.— 9. 
H.  C.  S.  Marquess  Camden,  Larkins,  from  China 
16th  Feb.;  at  Gravesend — 9.  Peter  Proctor,  Terry, 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  24th  April ;  at  Graves¬ 
end — 9.  Olinda,  Robinson,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  9th  May  ;  off'  Plymouth.— 12.  London,  Fo- 
theringham,  from  Sumatra  and  Barbadoes;  at 
Cowes. — 19.  Caesar,  Watt,  from  Bengal  27th  Feb., 

and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  21st  May  ;  at  Deal _ 19. 

Adams,  Franklin,  from  N.  S.  Wales  2d  Jan.,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  23d  March,  and  Demerara  5th  May; 
at  Gravesend. — 22.  Dunvegan  Castle,  Finlay,  from 
Ceylon  1st  March,  and  Mauritius  19th  April ;  off 
Margate. 

Departures. 

June  28.  Diamond,  Clark,  for  Bengal ;  from 
Deal. — 28.  Medway,  Wight,  for  N.  S.  Wales; 
from  Liverpool — 29.  Harriet,  Buckle,  for  N.  S. 
Wales;  from  Deal. —  29.  Olive  Branch,  Anderson, 
for  Cape  of  Good ;  from  Deal  .—July  4.  Sir  Francis 
Burton,  Reid,  for  Bombay  ;  from  Liverpool. — 5. 
Bolton,  Clarkson,  for  Bombay ;  from  Portsmouth. 
— 5.  Cam  Brea  Castle,  Barber,  for  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Bengal;  from  Portsmouth  (since  wreck¬ 
ed).  5.  Freelands,  Jones,  forPenang  and  Singapore  ; 
from  Deal. — 9.  Columbia,  Kirkwood,  for  Bengal  ; 
from  Liverpool. — 9.  John  Craig,  Younger,  for 
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Ceylon  (with  troops)  ;  from  Deal.  —  Zenobia, 
Douglas,  for  Ceylon  and  Bengal ;  from  Ports¬ 
mouth. — 9.  Ganges,  Boultbee,  for  Bengal;  from 
Deal. — 10.  James  and  Thomas,  Ashbridge,  for 
Bombay ;  from  Deal  —12.  Warwick,  Gibson,  for 
Bengal ;  from  Liverpool. — 13.  Larkins,  Campbell, 
for  N.  S.  Wales  (with  convicts);  from  Deal. — 13. 
Madeline,  Coghlan,  for  Madras,  Penang,  and  Sin¬ 
gapore  ;  from  Deal. — 13.  Thames,  Anderson,  for 
V.  D.  Land  (with  convicts) ;  from  Deal— 14. 
Mountstuart  Elphin  stone,  Henning,  for  Bombay  ; 
from  Portsmouth— 14.  Lady  Nugent,  Wimble, 
for  Bengal;  from  Portsmouth. — 14.  Cape  Packet , 
Dixon,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  from  Portsmouth. — 14. 
Eliza,  Sutton,  for  Bengal;  from  Deal. — 15. 
H.  M.  S.  Pallas,  Fitzclarence,  for  Madeira,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Bengal; 
from  Plymouth. — 17.  Aguila,  Taylor,  for  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  from  Liverpool. — 17-  Retrench, 
Cooper,  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  from  Greenock. 
— 18.  Harmony,  McEwen,  for  Bengal ;  from 
Greenock — 19.  Upton  Castle,  Thacker,  for  Bom¬ 
bay  ;  from  Portsmouth. — 20.  Nancy,  Pryce,  for 
Swan  River,  &c. ;  from  Deal. — 20.  Charles  Kerr, 
Brodie,  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Bombay  ; 
from  Deal. — 21.  Lucy  Davidson,  Wiseman,  for 
N.  S.  Wales  (with  convicts) ;  from  Deal. — 21. 
Surrey,  Kemp,  for  N.  S.  Wales  (with  convicts) ; 
from  Deal. — 21.  William,  Young,  for  N.  S'. 
Wales  ;  from  Deal — 23.  Deveron,  Nichols,  for  V. 
D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales  ;  from  Deal — 23.  Fairy 
Queen,  Haviside,  for  St.  Helena  and  Bombay  ; 
from  Deal. — 26.  Lavinia,  Brooks,  for  Mauritius ; 
from  Deal. — 26.  Skcene,  Duckies,  for  N.  S.  Wales; 
from  Liverpool. — 27.  Lady  Flora ,  Fayrer,  for 
Bengal ;  from  Deal. 


PASSENGERS  FROM  INDIA. 

Per  Caesar,  from  Bengal:  Major  General  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  K.C.B. ;  Lady  Campbell; 
Mrs.  Richardson  ;  Mrs.  Beresford  ;  Mrs.  Hut¬ 
chins;  Col.  Smith,  Bengal  N. I.;  Capt.  Camp¬ 
bell,  aide-de-camp;  Mr.  B lane,  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms,  Mauritius  ;  Capt.  Sands,  H.M.’s  47th  regt. ; 
Lieut.  Scott,  adj.  H.M.’s  44th  regt. ;  Lieuts.  Wil¬ 
son  and  Beresford,  Bengal  N.I.;  Ens.  Hutchins, 
H.M.’s  4/th  regt.;  Misses  Campbell,  2  Hilton,  2 
Watson,  2Hutchins,  4  Graham,  and  Richardson; 
2  Masters  Richardson  ;  Master  Hutchins  ;  several 
servants ;  46  men  of  H.M.’s  47th  Regt. ;  3  soldiers’ 
wives ;  4  children  of  ditto. 

Per  Lady  Blackwood,  from  N.  S.  Wales  :  Rev. 
R.  Bourne ;  Mrs.  Bourne  and  seven  children  ;  Mr. 
R.  Campbell,  jun. ;  Mr.  D.  G.  Thompson,  sur¬ 
geon  R.N.;  Mr.  J.  Henderson  and  four  children; 
Master  Appleton;  Mr.  Plaistow;  Mr.  Preston; 
Mrs.  Jones. 

Per  Hashmy,  from  Bombay  :  Mrs.  Lee  and  three 
children;  Capt.  Simpson;  Capt.  Rollings;  Lieut. 
Campbell;  Lieut.  Candy. 

Per  Sarah,  from  V.  D.  Land :  Mrs.  Savary  and 
child ;  Mrs.  Grimston. 

Per  Baretto,  jun.,  from  Madras:  A.  Ashton, 
Esq.;  Mr.  Fortesque  ;  Mr.  Glover;  Mr.  Miller; 
Mrs.  Stewart;  Capt.  Jones,  H.M.’s  30th  regt.; 
Capt.  Kelly,  ditto ;  Lieut.  Marishaux,  ditto  ; 
Lieut.  Burroughs,  ditto ;  Lieut.  Hannaghan ; 
Capt.  Baxter;  157  soldiers;  15  wives  of  ditto  ;  15 
children. 

Per  Lonach,  from  Bengal:  Mrs.  Moore  ;  Dr. 
Muirty,  H.M.’s  31st  Regt.;  Capt.  Stephenson; 
Mr.  R.  Moore  ;  Master  T.  Morton. 

Per  Moffat,  from  Bengal ;  Capt.  Duncan,  Capt. 
Hovenden,  Lieut.  Brown,  Lieut.  Harwood,  Lieut. 
M ‘Gregor,  and  Ens.  Yates,  all  of  H.M.’s  59th 
regt. ;  Lieut.  Johnston,  3d  Buff's ;  2  Masters  Rot¬ 
ten;  176  soldiers  H.M.’s  59th  regt.;  9  soldiers’ 
wives  ;  21  children  of  ditto. 

Per  Agnes,  from  the  Mauritius  :  George  Robin¬ 
son,  Esq. 

Per  Sclpio,  from  Singapore :  R.  Caunter,  Esq., 
Penang  ;  L.  J.  Fierwerda,  Esq. 

Per  H.C.S.  Orwell,  from  China,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Jas. 
Grierson,  civilian;  Capt.  M.  Lindsay,  H.M.’s 78th 
regt. ;  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  two  Misses  Lindsay ; 
Capt.  John  Pillon,  H.M.’s  54th  Foot.  —(John 
Jackson,  Esq.;  R.  B.  Hudleston,  Esq.;  and  H. 
H.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  were  landed  at  Anjeer  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  island  of  Java.) 

Per  Magnet,  from  N.  S.  Wales:  Mr-  Clark; 
Mr.  Kennys ;  Mr-  Robison ;  Mr.  Gilchrist,  sur¬ 
geon  R.N. 


Per 
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Per  Ceylon,  from  Cey’on  :  Lieut.  K cough,  Cey¬ 
lon  Regt. 


PASSENGERS  TO  INDIA. 

Per  Ganges,  for  Bengal :  Lieut.  Col.  Jas.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Bengal  estab. ;  Jas.  Carnegie,  Esq.,  civil 
service;  Mr.  J.  H.  Balton,  writer;  Capt.  G.  Scott, 
Bengal  estab. ;  Capt.  Lockyer,  H.M.’s  3d  Foot; 
Lieut.  E.  J.  Betts,  Bengal  estab.;  Messrs.  A.  C. 
Meik  and  E.  Crump,  returning;  Mr.  W.  Howell; 
Lieut.  Johnstone,  Bengal  estab.;  Mrs.  Carnegie; 
Mrs.  Corrie;  Mrs.  Lockyer;  Miss  Jane  Barclay; 
Miss  Ann  Chatfield;  Miss  Louisa  Lowther;  se¬ 
veral  servants. 

Per  Lady  Nugent,  for  Bengal :  Capt.  G.  Young, 
H.C.’s  service;  Capt.  J.  Graham  and  lady;  Master 
Jos.  Graham:  Miss  M.  A.  Moore;  Lieut.  T. 
Swaine,  H.M.’s  44th  Foot ;  Lieut.  J.  De  W.  Moir, 
H.C ’s  service;  Mrs.  Moir;  Mr. VV. Russell ;  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Davidson  and  R.  Thompson,  cadets;  several 
servants. 

Per  Upton  Castle,  for  Bombay :  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Foy,  and  children;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Watson;  Ma¬ 
jor  Crozier;  Lieut.  St.John;  Mrs.  Palmer;  Dr. 
Arnott;  Miss  Arnott. 

Per  William,  for  N.  S.  Wales :  Sir  Edw.  Parry 
and  lady;  Mrs.  Deane;  Mr.  Burnett  and  lady, 
and  four  children;  Mr.  Thomson;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horne;  Miss  Horne;  two  children  and  servant; 
Mr.  Moor;  Mr.  Williams. 

Per  Charles  Kerr,  for  C.  G.  Hope  and  Bombay  : 
Dr.  Phillip  and  lady,  with  ten  missionaries  ;  Mrs* 
Currie  and  family  ;  Mrs.  Bellasis  and  family  ;  Mr- 
Fyvie  and  lady;  Lieut.  Col.  Munro,  lady,  and 
family;  Miss  Grey;  Mr.  Nesbitt ;  Mr.  Wooler; 
Mr.  Way  land. 

Per  H.  M.  S.  Pallas,  for  Bengal:  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  new  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  Bengal;  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  &c.  &c. 

Per  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  for  Bombay :  Sir 
Thos.  Sydney  Beckwith,  K.C.B.,  new  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Bombay  forces;  Major  and  Mrs. 
Pearson;  Major  Powell;  Mr.  Mallett ;  Mr.  Grant; 
Mr.  Cutherbert;  Mr.  Gordon  ;  Capt. Wilson;  Miss 
Outran;  Miss  Anderson;  Lieut.  Farquharson; 
Major  Arden ;  Mr.  Ramsey  ;  Mr.  Macan  ;  Lieut. 
Rowley,  2d  L.C. ;  Dr.  Fortmor ;  Lieut.  Keene. 

Per  Lady  Flora,  for  Bengal  :  Mrs.  Heffner ; 
Mrs.  Shaw;  Miss  Ambrew  ;  Miss  Dickie;  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Angelo;  J.  Trotter,  Esq.;  Wm.  Dent, 
Esq.;  Mr.  Hodgson;  Mr.  Young;  Mr.  White; 
Mr.  Shank;  Mr.  Quentin  ;  Mr.  Todd;  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rett;  Capt.  Carpenter,  aide-de-camp,  to  Earl  Dal¬ 
housie;  Mr.  Banks  ;  Mr.  Stewart. 

Per  Eliza,  for  Bengal:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle; 
Misses  Durie  ;  Miss  White ;  Capt.  Barker  and 
lady;  Colonel  White ;  Mr.  F.  Magniac ;  Mr.  L. 
Magniac;  Lieut.  Scott;  Mr.  Travers;  Capt.  Ba¬ 
con;  Capt.  Gear;  Mr.  Robertson;  Capt.  Bon¬ 
ham;  Mr.  Hawkes;  Mr.  McGregor. 

Per  Zenobia,  for  Ceylon  and  Bengal :  Maj.  Gen- 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  son  ;  Mr.  Hudsen  ;  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett ;  Mr.  Wright;  Mr.  Forbes;  Mr.  Falconer; 
Mr.  Broughton ;  Capt.  D’Lancy;  Capt.  and  Mrs- 
Griffiths. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

The  Eole,  Videt,  from  Bengal  and  Bourbon  to 
Bourdeaux,  is  totally  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gianga,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the 
Bashee,  in  Caffraria,  South  Africa.  The  master, 
four  passengers,  five  seamen,  and  a  servant, 
drowned. 

The  MegMerrili.es,  Caldicott,  is  said  to  be  lost 
on  the  Madras  coast  near  Vizagapatam. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July  6.  At  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  the  lady 
of  Capt.  Wright,  40th  Madras  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

7-  At  his  house  in  Montagu  Square,  the  lady  of 
Thomas  Perry,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Hammersmith,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Battire, 
of  the  Hon.  Company’s  service,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July  1.  At  St.  Luke’s  Church,  John  Dean,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Madras  medical  establishment,  to  Mary 
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Penelope,  only  daughter  of  Thos.  Milrov,  Esq., 
of  Finsbury  Square. 

3.  At  Glasgow,  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  formerly 
of  Calcutta,  to  Jane  Dennistoun,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Geo.  Yuille,  Esq.,  of  Cardross 
Park,  Dumbartonshire. 

4.  At  Clifton,  Capt.  W.  D.  Dalzelle,  late  of  the 
Madras,  army,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Jos. 
Bute,  Esq.,  of  Demerara. 

8.  At  All-Souls,  Marylebone,  Capt.  Taylor,  4th 
Madras  cavalry,  to  Henrietta,  youngest  daughter 
ot  the  late  C.  Savile,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Park  Street, 
Westminster,  and  Hale,  county  of  Norfolk. 

16.  At  Cottishall  hall,  Norfolk,  Wm.  Morton, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  to  Miss  Ward, 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ward. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  David  McFarlan,  Esq.,  of 
the  Bengal  civil  service,  to  Mary.  Ann,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  J.  Hogg,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

Lately.  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  Major  N.  S. 
Webb,  Bengal  artillery,  to  Harriet,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fry,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
vicar  of  Willesdeu,  chaplain  to  His  Majesty's 
Household,  &c. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  G.  B.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  Ma¬ 
dras  cavalry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe,  to  Hariette  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  M.  Ormsby,  Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Aprillb.  On  his  passage  from  India,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Taylor,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  Madras  ser¬ 
vice,  aged  23. 

June  13.  At  sea,  on  board  the  H.C.S.  Marquis 
Camden,  on  the  passage  from  St.  Helena,  Mr.  John 
Button,  late  sixth  officer  of  the  Kellie  Castle. 

15.  Drowned  whilst  bathing  in  the  Bay  of  Ross, 
county  of  Cork,  Arthur  Steele,  Esq.,  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  civil  service. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Wortlie  Stewart,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Chas.  Stewart,  Esq.,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  H.C.’s  S.  Airly  Castle. 

28.  In  Cunningham  Place,  Paddington,  R.  A. 
Druce,  Esq.,  in  his  77th  year,  late  in  the  service 
of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company. 

29.  At  Brechin,  Capt.  Joseph  Rickard,  29th 
regt.  Madras  N.I. 

J uly  6.  In  South  Audley  Street,  in  her  81st  year, 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Shipley,  late 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  widow  of  Sir  William 
Jones. 

8.  At  Beauchamp  Lodge,  Somerset,  Lieut.  Col. 
G.  H.  Raban,  C.B.,  of  Saville  Row,  London, 
and  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  service. 

11.  Of  a  rapid  decline,  James  Doxatt  Casey, 
fourth  son  of  John  Casey,  Esq.,  late  of  Calcutta. 

15.  At  Glasgow,  Mr.  James  Dow,  surgeon,  late 
of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company’s  ship  Boyne. 

22.  At  Cheltenham,  Lieut.  George  Patrickson, 
Madras  engineers,  aged  21. 

27-  Mr.  Arthur  Charles  Partridge,  aged  17, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Arthur  Partridge,  Hon. 
E.  I.  Company’s  service. 

Lately.  At  sea,  on  board  the  H.C.S.  Orwell,  on 
the  passage  from  China,  Mr.  D.  Neilson,  civilian. 

GOODS  DECLARED  FOR  SALE 
AT  THE  E AST-TNDI A  HOUSE. 

For  Sale  11  August — Prompt  6  November. 

Company's — Saltpetre. 

Licens'd — Saltpetre — White  Pepper  —  Nutmegs 
— Cassia  Lignea— Cassia  Buds. 

For  Sale  12  August — Prompt  ).3  November. 

Company’s — Sugar. 

For  Sale  13  August — Prompt  6  November. 

Licensed-Aloes  —  Senna  —  Myrrh  —  Rhubarb— 
Gum  Animi  — Benjamin— Gamboge — Olibanum — 
Star  Armiseed — Cardemoms — Castor  Oil. 

For  Sale  14  August — Prompt  6  November. 

Licensed  —  Turmeric  —  Gum  Arabic  —  Sapan 
Wood. 

For  Sale  18  August — Prompt  6  November. 

Licensed  and  Private- Trade.  —  Tortoiseshell — . 
Mother-o’-Pearl  Shells— Cornelians— Horn  Combs 
— Fish  Counters — Lacquered  Ware  —  Fans— Fire 
Screens— Paper— Rice  Paper— Paper  Hangings- 
China  White  Paper— Indian  Ink— Soy— Ebony- 
Table  Mats  — Floor  Mats—  Rattans  —  Walking 
Sticks— Black  Bamboos— Fishing  Rods. 
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For  Sale  1  September — Prompt  27  November. 
Tea. —  Bohea,  1,200,000  ft>. ;  Congou,  Cain-yoi, 
Pekoe,  and  Souchong,  5,200,000  lb. ;  Twankay  and 
Hyson-Skin,  1,100.000 lb.;  Hyson,  300,0*0  lb.  — • 
Total,  including  Private-Trade,  7,800,000  lb. 

For  Sale  8  September — Prompt  4  December. 
Company's — Bengal  and  Coast  Piece-Goods. 


The  Court  of  Directors  have  given  notice,  that 
the  Company’s  per  centage  for  the  Landing,  Hous¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Sale  of  Cotton  Wool, 
charged  on  a  fixed  value  of  sixpence  per  pound 
for  Cotton  imported  from  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  by  their  advertisement  of  the  1st  June 
1825,  is  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Company’s  per 


centage  will  hereafter  be  calculated  on  the  prices 
the  Cotton  may  produce  at  the  Company’s  Sales. 


CARGOES  of  EAST-INDIA  COM¬ 
PANY’S  SHIPS  lately  arrived. 

CARGOES  of  the  Marquis  Camden  and  Orwell 
from  China;  the  Atlas,  Moffat,  and  Ganges, 
from  Bengal ;  and  the  Hercules  and  Malcolm, 
from  Bengal  and  Madras. 

Company's — Tea — Sugar —  Refined  Saltpetre  — 
Cotton — Piece  Goods. 

Private  Trade  and  Privilege — Teas — Raw  Silk 
—Nankeens — Silks — Shawls — Coral  Beads. 
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PRICE  CURRENT,  July  26*. 


EAST-INDIA  PRODUCE. 


Coffee,  Java . cwt 

• -  Cheribon . 

- Sumatra  . 

-  Bourbon  .  . 

-  Mocha  ■  . . 

Cotton,  Surat . . 

- Madras  . 

-  Bengal  . 

-  Bourbon  . 

Drugs  &  for  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epatica . cwt. 

Anniseeds,  Star . 

Borax,  Refined . 

-  Unrefined,  or  Tincal 

Camphire  . . 

Cardamoms,  Malabar-  lb 


-  Ceylon  . . . 

Cassia  Buds  . cwt. 

- -  Lignea  . 

Castor  Oil  . . lb 

Dragon’s  Blood . cwt. 


Gum  Ammoniac,  lump  •  • 

-  Arabic  . *  •  •  •  • 

- Assafoetida  . 

-  Benjamin  •  . . 

- Animi . 

- Gambogium . 

•  -  Myrrh  . * - 

•  -  Olibanum . 


Kino . — 

Lac  Lake . ft> 

• -  Dye-  .  . . . 

- Shell  . cwt. 

-  Stick  . 

Musk,  China  . oz. 

Oil,  Cassia . 

-  Cinnamon . 

-  Cloves  . lb 

-  Mace . •' . 

- Nutmegs  . 

Opium . 

Rhubarb . 

Sal  Ammoniac  •  •  •  >  •  -  cwt. 
Senna  . lb 


Turmeric,  Java  •  •  •  cwt. 

-  Bengal  . - . 

-  China . 

Galls,  hi  Sorts  . 

- ,  Blue . 


cf.  S.  rf. 
1  12  0 
1  12  0 
1  10  0 


10  0  0 

4  5  0 
2  10  0 

3  10  0 

5  0  0 

0  5  0 
0  1  4 

4  0  0 
3  2  0 
0  1  0 
3  0  0 
2  10  0 
1  8  0 
10  0 
2  0  0 
3  0  0 

15  0  0 

3  0  0 
2  0  0 

4  0  0 
0  1  0 
0  3  6 
4  2  0 
3  0  0 
1  5  0 
0  0  4 

o  17  o 
0  0  6 
0  0  1 
0  2  9 

0  2  0 
3  5  0 
0  0  9 
1  2  0 
0  18  0 
1  14  0 
3  0  0 
3  13  0 


£.  s. 
—  1  16 

—  1  17 

—  1  14 


—  14  0 

4  10 

—  30 

—  3  15 

—  5  10 

—  06 
—  0  1 

—  50 

—  40 

—  0  1 
—  22  0 

—  4  10 

—  3  10 

—  40 

—  30  0 

—  90 

—  20  0 

—  15  0 

—  50 

—  11  0 
—  02 

—  03 

—  5  5 

—  40 

—  1  15 


—  00 
—  00 

—  03 

—  05 

—  0  1 

—  1  7 

—  1  2 

—  1  17 

—  40 

—  40 


d. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 


8 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£.  s.  d. 

Indigo,  Blue . lb 

- Blue  and  Violet .  0  8  G 

-  Purple  and  Violet -  0  8  3 

-  Violet  . 0  6  0 

- Violet  and  Copper  •  •  0  5  6 

■ -  Copper .  0  5  6 


-  Consuming  sorts  •  -  •  -  0  4  0 

-  Oude  good  and  fine  •  •  0  4  0 

-  Do.  ord.  and  bad  •  •  •  •  0  2  9 

-  Low  and  bad  Oude  •  •  •  •  0  1  2 


-  Madras  extra  fine -  0  4  0 

- -  Do.  ord.  to  fine .  0  2  6 

Rice,  Bengal  White- ••  cwt.  0  10  6 

-  Patna . 

Safflower .  1  10  0 

Sago .  0  12  0 

Saltpetre .  1  4  0 

Silk,  Bengal  Skein . lb 

-  Novi  .  0  10  1 

-  Ditto  White . . . 

-  China .  0  12  0 

Spices,  Cinnamon .  0  4  0 

-  Cloves  . 0  1  2 

-  Mace . 0  3  6 

■ -  Nutmegs  .  0  2  10 


-  Pepper,  Black . lb  0  0  3 

- White .  0  0  5 

Sugar,  Bengal  . .  •  cwt.  18  0 

— —  Siam  and  China . .  1  6  0 

-  Mauritius . . 

Tea,  Bohea . lb  0  1  6 

-  Congou .  0  2  1 

-  Souchong . 0  2  4 

-  Campoi .  0  1  11 

-  Twankay .  0  2  2 

-  Pekoe .  0  3  6 

-  Hyson  Skin .  0  2  1 

-  Hyson . 0  3  8 

-  Young  Hyson .  0  3  10 

-  Gunpowder .  0  5  0 

Tortoiseshell .  1  0  0 


Wood,  Sanders  Red- •• -ton  10  0  0 


AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCE. 

Oil,  Southern . tun  25  0  0 

-  Sperm .  72  0  0 

- Head  Matter  .  70  0  0 

Wool  . lb  0  1  3 

Wood,  Blue  Gum . ton  0  0  4 

-  Cedar .  0  0  7 


d. »  ft.  d . 

—  090 

—  0  8  6 
—  080 

—  070 

—  063 

—  0  6  0 
—  0  6  2 

—  0  3  6 

—  0  2  6 

—  0  5  3 

—  0  3  9 

—  0,12  6 

—  700 
—  10  0 
—  1  10  0 

—  0  19  6 

—  0  17  6 
—  080 
—  016 

—  0  4  6 

—  032 

—  0  15  0 

—  004 

—  0  0  6 

—  1  15  0 

—  1  10  0 

—  0  1  10 

—  036 

—  039 

—  022 

—  036 

—  055 

—  036 

—  055 

—  040 

—  060 
—  2  14  0 


—  30  0  0 


—  0  5  0 

—  006 


DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  from  26  June  to  25  July. 


June. 

Bank 

3  Pr.  Ct. 

3  Pr.  Ct. 

3'.  Pr.Ct. 

3’  Pr.Ct. 

N.  4Pr.C. 

Long 

India 

India 

Exch. 

Stock. 

Red. 

Consols. 

Consols. 

Red. 

Ann. 

Annuities. 

Stock. 

Bonds. 

Bills. 

26 

211§2187$87$ 

— 

96*9 6* 

96196$ 

— 

19$ 

_ 

52  54p 

67  68p 

27 

2H£ 

87§87* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19$  19$, 

— 

— 

68  69p 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  - 

30 

2111 12 

87$88 

— 

971 

96*97$ 

— 

19*1 9ft 

— 

53  55p 

68  70p 

July 

1 

212 

87f87* 

— 

97-i 

97$ 

— 

19ft  19' 

— 

53  54 p 

68  70p 

2 

211$2$87§87* 

— 

97-i 
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